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OF  LAW  IN  GENERAL.. 


L  What  is  meani  by  a  law. — ^11.  Permisaiona  are  not  laws. — III.  In 
what  reaped  they  may  be  considered  as  laws. — IV.  Why  they  have 
been  thought  to  be  laws. — Y.  Laws  either  natural  or  voluntary. — 
y  I.  Cause  (f  obligation  to  observe  natural  laws  is  foreign  to  our 
present  inquiry. — ^Vll.  A  short  account  qf  the  cause  qf  obligation. — 
YIII.  Vohmtary  laws  either  divme  or  human. — IX.  Divine  voluntary 
laws. —  X.  Difference  between  law  qf  nature  and  divine  positive 
laws. — XI.  Human  voluntary  laws  of  three  sorts.  Civil  law  what. — 
XII.  Human  laws  qf  less  extent  than  civU  law. — XIII.  Law  qf 
nations. 

1.  A  LAW*  is  a  rule  to  which  men  are  obliged  to  what  U  meant  by 
make  their  moral  actions  conformable.     The  word  law  *  1*^- 

has  indeed  a  much  more  extensive  signification:  all  rules,  from  which 
any  beings  whatsoever  either  will  not,  or  cannot,  or  ought  not  to  de- 
viate, are  so  many  laws  to  them.  The  rules,  which  God  has  set  to  him- 
self to  work  by;  the  rules,  which  brute  creatures  are  led  by  their  in- 
stinct to  obey;  and  the  rules,  which  inanimate  matter  in  its  motions 
and  operations  cannot  but  observe,  are  usually  called  the  laws  of  their 
several  natures.  But  since  it  is  not  our  business,  in  the  following 
work,  to  inquire  into  the  rules,  which  God,  before  all  ages,  has  set 
down  to  himself,  for  himself  to  work  by;  or  into  those,  which  the  in- 
stinct of  brute  creatures  imposes  upon  them,  or  into  those,  which  ne- 
cessarily determine  the  motions  and  operations  of  inanimate  matter; 
but  into  those  only,  which  men  are  bound  to  observe;  it  was  proper, 
in  defining  the  word  law,  to  restrain  it  to  this  sense.  Neither  are  all 
the  actions  of  men  subject  to  the  natural  law,  which  we  are  inquiring 
after;  but  those  only,  which  are  called  moral  actions;  that  is,  those  only, 
in  which  men  have  knowledge  to  guide  them,  and  a  will  to  choose  for 
themselves.  This  is  the  reason  K)r  restraining  the  law  still  farther, 
by  defining  it  to  be  a  rule  for  the  moral  actions  of  men.  It  was  neces- 
sary likewise  to  include  obligation  in  our  notion  of  a  law,  and  to  define 
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it  to  be  a  rule,  which  men  are  obliged  to  observe;  because  all  the  rules, 

which  men  observe,  even  in  their  moral  actions,  are  not  laws.  Coun- 
sel, or  advice,  which  they  may  follow  or  neglect  at  their  own  discretion; 
rules  of  convenience  or  prudence,  which  they  may  observe  or  not,  as 
their  own  inclinations  leaid  them;  if  they  are  ever  called  laws,  are  call- 
ed so  improperly. 

Permissions  are  II.  By  making  obligation  a  necessary  part  in  our 
not  laws.  notion  of  a  law,  all*  permissions  are,  as  they  ought  to 
be,  excluded  from  being  laws.  Though  permissions  may  come  from 
the  maker  of  a  law,  and  may  be  established  by  his  authority,  yet  they 
arc  rather  negations  of  law  than  acts  of  it:  instead  of  being  operations 
of  the  law,  they  are  checks  upon  its  operation. 

Permissions  are  of  two  sorts,  they  arise  either  from  the  silence  of 
the  law,  or  from  its  express  declarations.  All  laws  are  understood  to 
permit  such  actions  as  they  are  silent  about:  we  are  permitted  to  do 
whatever  the  law  does  not  forbid;  we  are  permitted  to  neglect  whatever 
it  does  not  command.  There  can  be  no  question,  whether  such  per- 
missions as  these  are  to  be  called  laws:  for  certainly  the  silence  of  the 
law  can  never  come  within  the  notion  of  law.  And  as  to  the  other 
sort  of  permissions,  those  which  arise  from  express  declarations  of 
the  law;  what  are  they  but  declarations,  that  the  law  is  not  designed 
to  extend  to  the  privileged  case?  Mankind,  if  they  were  under  no  law, 
would  be  at  full  liberty  to  act  in  what  manner  they  pleased.  But 
suppose  a  law  to  be  made  commanding  them  to  do  this,  or  that;  the 
liberty  of  all,  who  arc  subject  to  the  authority  of  such  law,  is  then 
restrained,  and  they  are  obliged  to  act  as  the  law  prescribes.  Suppose 
farther  the  same  law  to  declare,  that  such  particular  persons,  or  that  per- 
sons in  such  particular  circumstances,  are  permitted  to  do  otherwise; 
the  effect  of  such  a  declaration  is,  that  the  privileged  person,  or  that 
the  persons  in  the  privileged  circumstances,  are  left  in  the  same  con- 
dition, as  if  no  law  at  all  had  been  made:  they  are,  notwithstanding  the 
law,  at  liberty  to  act  in  what  manner  they  please.  And  it  is  not  easy 
to  imagine  with  what  propriety  such  a  permission  can  be  called  a  law, 
as  leaves  them  at  their  full  liberty,  and  places  them  in  the  same  con- 
dition, that  they  would  have  been  in,  if  the  law  had  done  nothing 
either  one  way  or  the  other.  Such  a  permission  comes  indeed  from 
the  law-maker,  and  is  established  by  his  authority.  But  then  it  is 
plain  how  his  authority  operates.  Its  operation  is  to  check  the  obli- 
gation of  his  law,  and  to  prevent  its  extending  to  such  persons,  or  to 
such  cases  as  it  would  have  extended  to,  if  he  had  not  checked  it. 

From  what  has  been  already  said,  it  will  appear,  that,  though  we 
distinguish  between  permissions,  which  arise  from  the  silence  of  the 
law,  and  permissions,  which  arise  from  the  express  declarations  of  it; 
yet  both  of  them  are  nearly  the  same  in  their  effect.  The  principal 
difference  between  them  is  in  their  extent.  All  men  aie  at  liberty 
to  act  as  they  please,  where  the  permission  arises  from  the  silence 
of  the  law.  But  they  only  have  this  full  liberty,  to  whom  the  per- 
mission is  granted  by  the  law,  where  the  permission  arises  from  its 
express  declaration.  Perhaps  the  following  instance  may  help  to  make 
this  matter  more  intelligible.     Suppose  the  local  statutes  of  any  col- 
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:ege  in  either  of  our  universities  neither  to  have  commanded  nor  for- 
bidden the  fellows  of  such  college  to  enter  into  holy  orders,  but  to  have 
been  wholly  silent  upon  this  head.  Every  one  will  see,  that  those 
follows  are  permitted  to  act  in  this  respect,  as  they  please,  and  arc  at 
liberty  either  to  enter  into  holy  orders  or  not,  at  their  own  discretion. 
The  founder  of  the  college,  or  other  person,  who  has  a  right  to  change 
their  statutes,  alters  his  mind,  and  enjoins,  that  they  shall  all  be  in 
holy  orders  at  a  certain  age,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  their  fel- 
lowships. They  are  then  no  longer  at  liberty  to  choose  for  them- 
selves, but  must  either  lose  their  fellowships,  or  enter  into  holy  or- 
ders. After  some  experience  this  law  is  found  inconvenient,  and  the 
same  authoritv,  which  established  it,  repeals  it.  The  fellows  are  then 
at  liberty  again  as  they  were  at  first;  they  are  permitted  cither  to  enter 
into  holy  orders  or  not,  just  as  they  please.  And  this  permission  is 
plainly  ow^ing,  not  to  any  new  law,  but  to  a  repeal  of  that,  which 
was  formerly  made.  It  arises  indeed  from  an  act  of  the  law-maker;  but 
it  13  from  such  an  act  as  only  makes  void  what  he  had  done  before. 
But  suppose  him,  instead  of  having  repealed  his  former  law,  to  have 
granted  a  dispensation  to  two  of  the  fellows  to  continue  laymen,  if  they 

{ilease.  Such  a  dis]>en5ation  is  a  permission  arising  from  the  act  of  the 
aw-maker:  but  M-e  cannot  with  any  propriety  call  it  a  law,  in  respect 
of  those  two  of  the  fellows,  to  whom  it  is  granted.  Its  effect  is  plainly 
a  repeal  of  the  law  in  respect  of  them:  and  if  a  n?peal  of  a  law,  where 
it  is  universal,  cannot  be  called  a  law;  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  be  called  so,  where  it  is  partial.  A  permission  to  all  the  fel- 
lows, arising  from  the  silence  of  the  statutes,  is  phiinly  no  law.  A 
permission  to  all  the  fellows,  arising  from  the*  rcjUMl  of  the  statutes,  is 
plainly  no  law.  The  only  diff<TOuce  bi-twecn  i-itluT  of  tln^so  cases,  and 
the  case  of  a  ])crmission  to  two  of  the  fellows,  is,  that  only  these  two 
enjoy  that  liberty  in  this  case,  whieh  all  of  them  would  ha\e  enjovi'd 
in  either  of  the  other.  And  it  will,  1  aj)i)r(rlieiK],  he  necessary  to  find 
out  some  other  ditfcrence  besides  this,  Ix'fore  anv  satisfactory  reason 
can  be  fehown,  why  ])erniissioiis  arising  from  the  original  silence  or 
total  repeal  of  the  law,  are  not  laws;  but  ]>ermissions  arising  from  an 
express  dispensation  or  a  partial  re])eal  of  it,  are  to  be  looked  upon  as 
laws. 

III.  But  though  permissions  do  not  o]>crate  as  laws,  in  what  respect 
in  respect  of  those  jKirsons,  in  whose  favour  they  are  permirtsums  may 
granted;  yet  they  have  tlie  operation  of  laws,  and  oui;ht  j!.'^!^,,^""^'  '  ""*  "^ 
to  he  considered  as  laws,  in  respect  of  others,  who  are 
bound  not  to  hinder  thos(?  persons  from  the  full  enjoyment  of  that 
liberty,  which  such  pernn'ssions  allow.  Thus,  in  the  iristance  just  now- 
made  use  of,  the  governors  of  the  college  are  hound  by  the  dispensa- 
tion, granted  to  two  of  their  fellows  from  enterinu  into  holy  orders,  to 
suffer  these  two  fellows  quietly  to  enjoy  their  pla^rs  or  fellowyliips,  not- 
withstanding tlie  general  statute  ohlipng  tlie  rest  of  them  to  be  in 
holy  orders  at  a  ctMtain  time,  under  the  j)enalty  of  a  forfeiture;  though 
the  fellows,  who  are  thus  j)rivile^^ed,  should  continue  laymen  beyond 
the  time  so  limited.  Permissions  tlicrefore,  though  they  are  not  laws 
in  one  view,  are  laws  in  another  view.  In  respect  of  thot  e  j)i  r^ons,  to 
whom,  or  in  whose  favour  they  are  granted,  they  are  checks  upon  the 
law:  in  respect  of  others,  who,  if  no  such  permission  had  been  granted^ 
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might  have  lawfully  hindered  these  persons  in  the  exercise  of  that 
liberty,  which  it  allows,  they  are  acts  of  the  law.  They  are  not  laws, 
as  far  as  they  allow  a  liberty  of  action:  they  are  laws,  as  far  as  they 
include  the  notion  of  obligation. 

Why  permiinont  I^-  ^^  reason  why  permissions^  even  in  respect 
have  been  thought  of  those  persons,  who  claim  a  liberty  of  acting  in  virtue 
to  be  laws.  q{  them,  have  been   mistaken  for  laws,  has  probably 

been,  that  where  they  arise  from  express  declarations  of  the  law,  they 
are  established  by  the  authority  of  the  law-maker.     But  that  his  estab- 
lishment of  them  will  not  be  sufficient  to  give  them  the  nature  of  laws 
will  be  evident,  upon  recollecting  in  what  manner  his  authority  ope- 
rates in  their  establishment     It  operates  only  so  as  to  check  itself,  and 
to  hinder  the  law  from  extending  so  far  as  it  would  have  extended,  if 
he  had  not  granted  the  dispensation  or  privilege.     And  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned, whether  a  privilege  or  permission,  in  this  view  of  it,  can  be 
properly  said  to  be  established:  unless  we  mean,  that  by  the  grant 
of  such  privilege  the  liberty  of  those  persons  is  established,  which  the 
law  would  have  taken  away,  unless  tne  privilege  had  been  granted. 
Another  reason,  why  permissions  have  been  mistaken  for  laws,  is 
that  privileges  and  rights  are  derived  from  them.     And  since  privileges 
and  rights  are  supposed  to  be  positive  things,  it  is  imagined,  that  permis- 
sions, upon  which  they  are  founded,  must  be  looked  upon  as  positive 
acts,  and  not  as  mere  negations  of  law.     But  then  we  must  observe, 
that  if  there  was  no  law  at  all,  there  would  be  no  difference  between 
privileged  persons  and  others;  all  men  would  be  equally  at  liberty  to 
act  in  me  same  manner.     It  is  therefore  the  restraint,  which  the  law  has 
laid  upon  others,  and  not  the  grant  of  any  thing  positive  to  the  privi- 
leged persons,  which  puts  the  difference  between  these  persons  and 
others.     And  a  privilege,  in  this  view  of  it,  can  no  otherwise  be  con- 
sidered as  a  positive  thing,  than  as  it  is  a  reserve  of  that  liberty  in  favour 
of  the  privileged  persons,  which  the  law  has  taken  away  from  others 
not  privileged.     But  such  a  reserve  as  this  is  plainly  no  act  of  the  law; 
it  is  only  a  check  upon  it,  and  hinders  it  from  acting.     Many  of  our 
rights,  it  must  be  allowed,  are  derived  from  permissions.     But  this  can 
be  no  reason  for  esteeming  permissions  to  be  positive  acts  of  the  law: 
unless  the  silence  of  a  law  can  be  called  a  positive  act  of  it.     Since 
as  many  of  our  rights  are  derived  from  permissions,  which  arise  from 
the  silence  of  the  law,  as  from  permissions,  which  arise  from  its  express 
declarations.     A  right  is  indeed  nothing  more  than  a  liberty  of  doing 
certain  actions,  or  of  possessing  certain  things  consistently  with  the 
law.     We  have  therefore  a  right  to  do  such  actions  as  the  law  does  not 
forbid  us  to  do,  and  to  possess  such  things,  as  the  law  does  not  forbid  us 
to  possess.     And  it  seems  impossible  for  any  one  to  conceive,  that  the 
laws  not  forbidding  us  to  do  an  action,  or  to  possess  a  thing,  should 
be  an  act  of  the  law.     This  is  the  case,  where  our  rights  are  founded 
upon  permissions  arising  from  the  silence  of  the  law:  and  it  is  much 
the  same,  where  they  are  founded  upon  what  are  called  positive  grants, 
that  is,  upon  such  permissions,  as  the  law  expressly  declares.     An 
express  declaration  of  what  the  law  allows,  is  no  more  than  an  ex- 
press declaration  of  what  it  does  not  forbid.     In  one  view,  indeed,  a 
permission,  upon  which  any  right  is  founded,  may  be  looked  upon  as 
an  act  of  the  law:  though  in  respect  of  them,  whose  right  it  is,  the  per- 
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mission  is  only  a  negation  of  law,  yet  in  respect  of  others  it  operates 
as  a  law:  because  it  restrains  all  odiers  from  interrupting  them  in  the 
free  enjoyment  of  what  is  so  permitted. 

V.  *Laws  are  divided  into  two  sorts,  natural  and  toI-  Lawi  either  mtu* 
untary.  Natural  laws  are  those,  which  mankind  are  ralorvcdimtaiy. 
obliged  to  observe  from  their  nature  and  constitution.  Voluntary 
laws,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  positive  laws,  are  those,  which 
mankind  are  obliged  to  observe  by  the  immediate  will  and  appointment 
of  a  superior. 

VL  As  it  is  the  principal  design  of  the  following  ctuse  of  obllgsp 
treatise  to  trace  out  the  rules,  which  mankind  are  tion  to  obienre 
obliged  to  observe  from  their  nature  and  constitution;  n^u™ij*v» »  fo- 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  great  necessity  for  enter-  i^^fhiqui^  ^'^ 
ine  into  the  question  concerning  the  cause  of  our 
obligation  to  observe  these  rules;  a  question  upon  which  moralists 
are  so  much  divided  in  their  opinions.  However  they  may  differ 
about  the  cause  of  obligation,  they  are  agreed  about  the  law,  to 
which  we  are  obliged;  whilst  they  dispute  about  the  reason  of  duty, 
they  concur  in  establishing  the  same  rules  of  duty.  The  moralists 
of  one  sect  derive  our  obligation  to  observe  the  law  of  nature  from  in- 
stinctive affections,  or  an  innate  moral  sense.  Those  of  another  sect 
maintain,  that  all  our  obligations  of  this  sort  arise  from  certain  abstract 
relations  or  fitnesses  of  things.  A  third  sect  are  of  opinion,  that  we 
cannot  be  steadily  and  constantly  obliged  to  the  observance  of  that  law, 
but  from  the  assurance  of  being  made  happy,  for  observing  it,  by  the 
will  and  appointment  of  God.  And  a  fourth  sect  think  it  necessary  to 
join  all  these  principles  together,  in  order  to  render  the  obligation  per- 
fect. But  all  these  different  sects  agree  in  contending,  that  the  law  of 
nature,  which  vre  are  obliged  to  observe,  prescribes  piety  towards 
God;  justice  and  benevolence  in  respect  of  mankind;  and  chastity  and 
temperance  in  respect  of  ourselves.  But  as  the  rules  of  duty  are  the 
proper  subject  of  our  present  in(]uiry,  and  all  moralists  are  agreed 
about  these  rules,  however  they  may  differ  about  the  cause,  which 
obliges  us  to  the  observance  of  them;  we  might  pass  over  this  question 
entirely,  without  being  liable  to  be  charged  with  neglecting  what  ne- 
cessarily belongs  to  our  subject:  or  if  we  say  any  thing  about  it,  those 
moralists,  who  are  not  of  the  same  opinion  with  us,  must  own,  that  the 
proper  subject  of  the  following  treatise  is  not  affected  by  it. 

vll.  But  though  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak  at  large  a  short  account  of 
concerning  the  cause  of  moral  obligation,  and  to  enter  ^e  cause  of  oblU 
roinutely  into  the  disputes  which  have  been  raised  ^^*'"* 
upon  that  head;  yet  it  may  not  be  improper  to  say  something  about 
it.  I  shall  therefore  endeavour  to  show,  in  as  few  words  as  I  can, 
for  what  reason  we  are  obliged  to  the  duties  of  piety  towards  God, 
of  justice  and  benevolence  in  respect  of  mankind,  of  chastity  and 
temperance  in  respect  of  ourselves.  It  is,  I  suppose,  an  undoubted 
truth,  that  all  men  are  desirous  of  happiness.  And  1  shall  farther 
take  it  for  granted,  that  when  any  practice  appears  to  be  so  con- 
nected with  our  happiness,  that  we  cannot  obtain  the  one  without  fol- 
lowing the  other,  we  are  then  as  strongly  obliged  to  that  practice,  as 
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we  can  be.  Whatever  rules  therefore  are,  by  our  own  nature  and  the 
constitution  of  things,  made  necessar  j  for  us  to  observe,  in  order  to  be 
happy,  these  rules  are  the  law  of  our  nature.  Now  man,  as  an  indi- 
vidual, unconnected  with  the  creatures  of  his  own  species,  not  joined 
with  them  in  a  common  interest,  having  no  other  provision  or  conveni- 
ency  but  what  his  own  labour  could  produce,  having  no  prudence  but 
his  own  to  contrive  for  himself,  and  having  no  strength  but  his  own  to 
defend  him,  would  be  unable  to  obtain  such  a  degree  of  happiness,  as 
his  nature  prompts  him  to  desire,  and  much  more  unable  to  obtain  such 
a  degree,  as  his  nature  is  capable  of.  It  is  therefore  the  law  of  his  na- 
ture, that  he  should  live  in  society  with  others  of  his  own  species:  bj 
which  I  do  not  mean,  that  he  should  merely  live  in  company  with  them, 
as  many  brute  creatures  are  observed  to  herd  together;  but  that  he 
should  join  with  them  in  a  common  interest,  that  he  should  bind  him- 
self to  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  labour  with  them  for  a  general  good. 
For  without  such  a  connection  of  interests,  he  cannot  make  use  of  a 
joint  or  common  wisdom  to  contrive  for  his  own  good,  nor  of  a  joint  or 
common  strength  to  secure  himself  in  the  possession  of  it.  So  that, 
although  his  own  particular  happiness  be  the  end,  which  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  his  nature  teach  him  to  pursue;  yet  reason,  which  is  likewise 
a  principle  of  his  nature,  informs  him,  that  he  cannot  effectually  obtain 
this  end  without  endeavouring  to  advance  the  common  good  of  man- 
kind; but  must  either  be  contented  to  enjoy  his  own  happiness,  as  a 
part  of  the  general  happiness,  or  not  enjoy  it  at  all. 

When  he  discovers  farther,  that  there  is  a  God,  who  made  and  go- 
verns the  world,  to  whose  power  he  owes  his  being,  and  to  whose 
goodness  he  owes  all  the  happiness  that  he  either  does  or  can  enjoy; 
and  when  he  learns  besides,  either  by  the  use  of  his  reason,  or  by  ex- 
press declarations  from  the  maker  and  governor  of  all  things,  that  he  is 
not  to  cease  to  exist,  when  he  passes  out  of  this  present  life,  but  that 
his  being  will  be  continued  to  him  in  another;  the  same  desire  of  hap- 
piness, which  obliged  him  to  pursue  a  general  good,  and  to  keep  his 
interests  by  this  means  united  to  the  common  interests  of  his  species, 
will  oblige  him  to  observe  all  these  rules  in  his  moral  conduct,  which 
he  finds  to  be  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  the  favour  of  his  maker, 
and  his  own  wel&re  in  the  life  after  this.  He  will  plainly  understand, 
that  the  most  effectual  way  to  secure  the  latter  point,  is  to  secure  the 
former;  that  he  is  most  likely  to  obtain  this  future  happiness,  by  putting 
himself  under  the  protection  of  that  Almighty  Being,  who  is  the  dis- 
poser of  all  things.  Nor  can  he  have  any  hope  of  engaging  the  pro- 
tection of  God,  but  by  endeavouring  to  please  him,  or  by  obeying  his 
will,  as  far  as  he  can  discover  what  his  will  is.  But  since,  from  a  view 
of  what  is  before  him,  it  appears,  that  God  has  made  his  nature  and 
constitution  such,  as  requires  him,  if  he  would  be  happy  here,  to  work 
for  a  general  good,  or  for  the  common  interest  of  his  species;  the  most 
reasonable  conclusion  is,  that  God,  who  made  his  nature  and  constitu- 
tion what  it  is,  expects  him  thus  to  work;  and  that,  by  thus  endeavour- 
ing to  do  the  work,  which  God  expects  him  to  do,  he  takes  the  most 
effectual  method  of  securing  whatever  happiness  can  be  hoped  for 
hereafter. 

But  besides  the  general  desire  of  happiness,  he  finds  within  himself 
certain  appetites,  which  lead  him  to  some  particular  sorts  of  pleasure, 
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and  that  a  part  of  his  happiness,  whilst  he  is  here,  consists  in  the  grati- 
fication of  these  appetites.  But  then  he  finds  likewise,  that,  if  he  in- 
dulges himself  to  excess  in  such  pleasures,  the  excess  is  attended  with 
pains  and  diseases,  and  (hat,  if  he  gives  himself  up  to  those  pleasures, 
he  becomes  either  useless  or  hurtful  to  his  species.  From  cither  of 
these  discoveries  he  may  collect,  that  he  cannot  be  as  happy,  as  he 
naturally  desires  to  be,  or  that  he  cannot  obtain  his  greatest  good,  un- 
less he  takes  care  to  restrain  his  appetites  witliin  proper  bounds.  For 
since  the  pain  and  diseases,  which  attend  (he  too  free  indulgence 
of  them,  arise  from  his  nature  and  constitution,  excesses  of  this  sort 
are  contrary  to  his  nature  and  constitution,  and  consequently  are  con- 
trary to  the  will  of  that  Being,  who  made  his  nature  and  constitution 
what  they  arc.  And  since  the  same  excesses  interfere  with  the  com- 
mon good  of  his  species,  by  making  him  either  useless  or  hurtful,  they 
are  upon  this  account  likewise  contrary  to  his  nature  and  constitution, 
which  he  finds  to  be  such,  that  he  cannot  obtain  his  own  particular  hap- 
piness without  endeavouring  to  promote  the  common  happiness  of  his 
species. 

Upon  the  whole,  mankind  are  naturally  desirous  of  making  them- 
selves as  happy  as  they  can;  and  whatever  rules  are  by  their  nature 
and  constitution  made  necessary  for  them  to  observe,  in  order  to  obtain 
this  greatest  good,  are  the  law  of  their  nature.  And  these  rules  have 
been  shown  to  consist,  first,  in  piety  and  reverence  towards  God,  who 
is  the  maker  and  disposer  of  all  things;  secondly,  in  justice  and  bene- 
volence towards  one  another,  or  in  working  for  a  common  interest,  by 
taking  care  to  do  no  harm,  and  by  endeavouring  to  do  good;  and, 
thirdly,  in  restraining  their  appetites  by  chastity  and  teniporanco,  so  as 
neither  to  hurt  themselves  nor  others,  by  the  improper  indulgence  of 
them. 

In  tracing  out  the  obligation  arisinj^  from  the  law  of  nature,  to  ob- 
serve these  duties,  I  have  taken  the  expectation  of  a  life  after  this  into 
the  account;  without  considering,. whether  we  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  such  a  life  by  the  use  of  our  reason,  or  by  some  express  revelation, 
which  God  has  made  to  us.  Nor  do  I  think  it  necessary  to  enter  here 
into  any  debate  ujM)n  this  head;  because  by  whatever  means  we  arc  in- 
formed of  this  fact,  that  there  will  be  a  future  life,  such  a  life  is  equally 
a  part  of  our  nature,  and  of  the  constitution  of  things;  and  all  the  con- 
sequences relating  to  our  practice,  which  can  be  deduced  from  it,  arc 
equally  the  laws  of  our  nature.  It  may  perhaps  be  urged,  that  the  law 
of  nature  is  a  law,  which  reason  discovers  to  us,  and  that  upon  this 
account  revelation  cannot  fairly  be  made  the  foundation  of  it.  Rut 
whoever  is  disposed  to  make  such  an  objection  as  this,  should  consider 
in  what  sense  reason  is  said  to  discover  the  law  of  nature:  it  does  not 
discover  all  the  facts  from  whence  it  deduces  this  law.  Manv  of  them 
are  learned  by  o\ir  own  ex|M'ri<nce,  and  many  more  depend  upon  the 
ftxperience  of  other  men,  and  are  conveyed  to  us  by  their  testimony. 
Whoever  wo\ild  be  trulv  and  fully  informed  of  the  nature  and  consti- 
tution  of  the  hmnaTi  species,  must  make  use  of  these  means:  and  after 
he  is  thus  infornu'd  of  tlie  facts,  his  reason  traces  out  from  thence  the 
rules,  which  such  a  nature  and  constitution  obliges  mankind  to  observe. 
The  use  of  reason,  in  tracinn  out  those  rules,  will,  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
be  precisely  the  same,  whether  he  is  informed  of  the  facts  relating  to 
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the  nature  and  constitution  of  many  by  his  own  experience  and  the  tes- 
timony of  other  meQ|  or  whether  he  joins  to  these  helps  the  much  surer 
testimony  nf  (iod. 

ViUuntAry  *Uu-<  ri.  VIII.  *As  voluntary  laws  are  rules  prescribed  to 
(hrriU\u\c  i^*  hii-  niankindy  by  the  immediate  authority  of  a  superior, 
"^^^^  they  must  necessarily  be  either  divine  or  human:  be* 

i\uiso  the  only  su|>crior8y  that  we  know  of,  are  either  God,  who  is  the 
;i\itluM-  t>r  our  t^oing,  or  such  of  our  own  species  as  have  a  right  to 
dueot  our  conduct. 

\Mxxw   votuntuy      IX.  fDivine  voluntary  laws  are  such  rules  as  we  are 
Uwik  obliged  to  observe  by  the  immediate  command  and  au- 

ihoi  icy  of  (jod.  These  laws  are  either  of  partial  or  of  general  obliga- 
tion; \\\vy  are  either  such  as  oblige  only  one  particular  people,  or  such 
A!!  uiiligo  all  mankind.  We  know  of  but  one  instance  of  a  divine  vcrf- 
uiiCury  law,  which  was  confined  to  a  single  people;  and  that  is  the  law 
%^'hii'h  God  gave  to  the  Israelites  by  Moses.  It  is  evident,  that  the  po- 
•lilivti  |iurts  of  this  law  were  never  obligatory  upon  any  people,  except 
iho  |{ti'u(*litcs:  both  because  the  law  is  addressed  to  them  only;  and  be- 
vAUite  the  principal  observances  which  it  enjoined,  and  many  of  the 
irwards  which  it  promised,  were  confined  to  the  country  where  they 
livtMl.  A  voluntary  law  can  oblige  no  farther  than  the  law-maker  in- 
tended that  it  should  oblige:  because  all  the  authority  that  it  has,  is 
derived  only  from  his  will  and  intention:  so  that,  wherever  this  will 
01'  intention  stops,  the  obligation  of  the  law  must  stop  with  it.  Now 
the  intention  of  God,  in  giving  the  Mosaic  law,  does  not  appear  to  have 
extended  beyond  the  Israelites;  for  the  law  is  addressed  to  them  alone. 
Ileur,  (>  Israel,  says  the  legislator,  the  Lord  thy  God  is  one  Lord.  And 
aM  tlie  intention  of  the  law-maker  thus  confined  it  to  that  one  people, 
mi  the  mutter  of  the  law  and  the  sanctions  of  it  are,  in  many  instances, 
Hueh  as  confine  it  in  the  same  manner.  Some  of  the  feasts  which  it 
up|>()ints,  could  not  be  celebrated;  some  of  the  sacrifices  which  it  com- 
mands, could  not  be  offered;  some. of  the  ceremonies  which  it  pre- 
scribes, could  not  be  observed,  at  any  place,  except  at  Jerusalem.  The 
promises  of  living  long  in  the  land  which  God  had  given  them;  the 
promise,  that  when  all  their  males  went  up  to  Jerusalem  three  times 
in  a  year,  none  of  their  neighbours  should  invade  their  country;  the 
general  promises  that  God  would  bless  them  more  than  any  people,  are 
all  of  them  in  their  own  nature  limited  to  the  Israelites;  and  some  of 
them  arc  limited  not  only  to  the  Israelites,  as  a  particular  people,  but 
as  a  people  settled  in  that  particular  country. 

As  this  law  was  never  obligatory  upon  any  other  nation  besides  the 
Israelites,  so,  since  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  it  is  not  obligatory 
upon  them.  This  was  expressly  declared  by  the  council  of  the  apos- 
tles at  Jerusalem,  and  is  frequently  repeated  by  St.  Paul  in  most  of  his 
epistles.  We  are  to  observe,  however,  that  the  Mosaic  law  may  be 
distinguished  into  three  parts;  that  many  of  its  precepts  are  purely 
political,  and  were  designed  to  regulate  and  establish  the  civil  ^vern- 
ment  of  the  Israelites;  that  many  of  its  precepts  are  ceremonial,  and 
were  designed  to  settle  the  outward  forms  of  religious  worship;  but 
that  some  of  its  precepts  are  moral,  and  are  only  parts  of  the  law  of 
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nature.  Now,  whilst  we  affirm  the  Mosaic  law  to  have  been  never 
obligatory  upon  any  besides  the  Israelites,  and  not  to  be  obligatory  at 
present  even  upon  them;  wc  must  remember,  that  the  moral  precepts 
of  it  did  always  oblige,  and  still  continue  to  oblige  all  mankind;  not 
because  they  are  parts  of  the  Mosaic  law,  but  because  they  are  tran- 
scripts of  that  natural  law,  which  was,  and  always  will  be,  of  universal 
obligation  to  all  men,  as  being  derived  from  their  nature  and  consti- 
tution. 

Whatever  positive  laws  were  given  either  to  Adam  or  to  Noah,  as 
the  common  parents  of  all  mankind,  would  be  of  universal  obligation, 
if  we  could  come  to  the  knowledge  of  them:  because  the  commands  of 
God  to  them,  as  the  representatives  of  the  species,  one  at  the  creation, 
and  the  other  after  the  flood,  necessarily  extend  to  that  whole  species 
which  they  represented. 

All  such  positive  laws,  as  are  contained  in  the  gospel,  are  likewise 
of  universal  obligation:  because  the  author  of  it,  and  they  who  first 
preached  it  by  his  appointment  and  under  his  direction,  declare  that 
ail  men  are  obliged  to  receive  it. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  occasion  to  prove,  that  we  are  obliged 
to  observe  such  positive  rules  as  God  is  pleased  to  prescribe  to  us, 
flince.  His  authority  over  us,  and  his  power  to  make  us  happy  or  misera- 
ble, are  such  apparent  and  effectual  causes  of  obligation,  that  the  most 
slight  observer  cannot  want  to  have  them  pointed  out  or  enforced. 

X.  Before  we  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  human  Difference  be- 
laws,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  state  and  explain  the  ^^«en  law  of  na^ 
difference  between  the  law  of  nature,  and  the  positive  p^^tivruw^  * 
laws  of  God.  •This  difference  will  be  best  understood, 
if  we  consider  what  it  is  which  makes  any  intelligible  distinction  be- 
tween moral  and  positive  duties.  When  the  law  of  Moses,  for  instance, 
forbids  murder,  and  when  it  forbids  the  Israelites  to  eat  the  flesh  of 
such  animals,  as  it  determines  to  be  unclean;  what  is  it  which  makes 
one  of  these  a  moral  and  the  other  a  positive  precept?  This  point  is 
not  at  all  cleared  up  by  saying,  that  one  of  these  is  a  precept  of  the  law 
of  nature,  and  the  other  is  not  so:  for  this,  instead  of  bringing  us  for- 
ward in  removing  the  difficulty,  only  carries  us  back  to  the  place  that 
we  set  out  from.  We  cannot  say,  that  moral  and  positive  duties  are 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  different  authority  which  estab- 
lishes them:  because  the  same  God  who  binds  us  to  the  observance  of 
the  law  of  nature,  binds  us  likewise  to  the  observance  of  his  own  po- 
sitive laws.  Neither  can  we  say,  that  they  are  distinguished  from  one 
another  by  the  different  sanctions  upon  which  they  are  established: 
because  happiness  to  those  who  obey  them,  is  the  common  sanction  of 
duties  of  both  sorts.  This  is  plainly  the  case,  both  in  the  gospel  and 
in  the  law  of  Moses;  where  moral  and  positive  duties  are  enjoined  un- 
der like  penalties.  We  cannot,  therefore,  look  for  the  difference  of 
these  two  sorts  of  duties  here;  unless  we  will  maintain  that  every 
moral  duty  becomes  a  positive  one,  whenever  God  is  pleased  to  estab- 
lish such  moral  duty  by  any  express  promise  of  a  reward  to  them  who 
perform  it. 

The  principal  mark  of  difference  is  to  be  found  in  the  matter  of  the 
duties.     The  actions  of  men  are,  in  their  own  nature,  either  good,  or 
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bad,  or  indiflferent.  Such  actions  as  in  themselves,  or  of  natural  con- 
sequence, tend  to  promote  a  common  interest,  or  to  prevent  a  common 
harm,  are  called  morally  good:  they  make  a  good  part  in  the  behaviour 
or  morals  of  those  persons  who  do  them;  because  they  are  productive 
of  good  or  happiness  to  mankind.  Such  actions,  as  in  themselves,  or 
of  natural  consequence,  tend  to  hinder  a  common  good,  or  to  produce 
a  common  harm,  are  morally  bad:  they  make  a  bad  part  in  the  morals 
or  behaviour  of  those  persons  who  do  them.  Such  actions  are  indiffer- 
ent, as  do  not  affect  the  general  good  or  welfare  of  others,  cither  one 
way  or  another;  such  as  in  themselves,  or  of  natural  consequence, 
neither  prevent  harm  nor  do  good;  neither  prevent  good  nor  do  harm. 
The  law  of  nature,  as  has  been  shown  already,  enjoins  all  those  actions 
which  are  morally  good,  and  forbids  all  those  which  are  morally  bad. 
By  this  means  the  former  become  duties,  and  the  latter  crimes.  And 
if  God,  in  any  express  revelation  of  his  will  to  mankind,  has  been 
pleased  to  recite  any  part  of  the  law  of  nature,  and  to  establish  it  by 
any  new  sanctions;  still  the  nature  of  the  duties  so  recited  and  estab- 
lished continues  the  same;  and  the  actions  thus  enjoined,  being  morally 
good,  are  called  moral  duties.  But  when  any  actions,  which  are  in- 
different in  themselves,  are  commanded  or  forbidden  by  any  express 
revelation  of  God's  will;  those  actions,  likewise,  which  God  thus  com- 
mands, become  duties;  and  those  actions  which  he  forbids,  become 
crimes:  however,  as  the  actions  in  themselves,  or  in  their  own  nature, 
affect  the  common  good  of  mankind  neither  one  way  nor  other,  as  they 
have  nothing  in  them  cither  morally  good  or  morally  bad;  this  sort  of 
duties  is  called  positive  duties.  Thus  in  respect  of  God,  fear,  and 
love,  and  reverence,  are  moral  duties;  because  they  tend  to  promote  a 
common  good,  since  the  obligations  that  we  are  under  to  work  for  this 
end,  depend  upon  our  knowing  it  to  be  his  will  that  we  should  so  work; 
and  unless  we  fear,  and  love,  and  reverence  him,  his  will  would  not 
appear  to  be  a  law  to  us.  But  the  particular  forms  or  ceremonies;  the 
particular  times  and  places  appointed  for  expressing  these  sentiments, 
are  of.  a  positive  nature.  Temperance  and  charity,  as  they  tend  to  pro- 
mote a  common  good,  or  to  prevent  a  common  harm,  are  moral  duties. 
But  any  extraordinary  restraints  upon  our  appetites,  which  have  not 
such  a  tendency,  are  duties  of  a  positive  sort.  In  short,  since  all  such 
actions  as  are  good  in  themselves,  in  the  sense  already  explained,  are 
called  virtues;  and  all  such  as  arc  bad  in  themselves,  are  called  vices; 
we  may  say,  in  general,  that  all  virtues  are  moral  duties,  and  all  vices 
are  moral  crimes;  or  that  virtue  and  vice  are  the  matter  either  of  the 
law  of  nature,  or  of  God's  moral  law,  which  enjoins  the  former,  and 
forbids  the  latter.  But  such  actions,  as  are  indifferent  in  themselves, 
such  as  in  their  own  nature  are  neither  virtuous  nor  vicious,  are  the 
proper  matter  of  God's  positive  law;  they  become  duties  when  he  com- 
mands them,  or  crimes  when  he  forbids  them. 

I  would  not  be  understood  to  mean,  that  the  observance  of  God's 
positive  commands  does  not  at  all  affect  the  general  good  of  mankind, 
after  he  has  been  pleased  to  give  those  commands;  or  that  the  common 
interest  is  not  concerned,  whether  they  are  observed  or  neglected. 
There  is  certainly  thus  much  of  morality  even  in  all  positive  duties; 
that  any  habitual  neglect  of  them  is  inconsistent  with  the  fear,  and  love, 
and  reverence,  which  are  due  to  God,  and  which  are  the  surest  estab- 
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lishment  of  the  whole  law  of  nature:  so  that  they,  who  pretend  to 
despise  all  positive  duties,  as  if  they  were  of  little  or  no  importance, 
would  do  well  to  consider,  that  they  may  justly  be  looked  upon  as  ene- 
mies to  the  general  good  of  mankind;  in  as  much  as  tliey  lessen  the 
authority  of  God,  and  weaken  the  firmest  support  of  all  moral  virtue. 
From  the  difference  between  the  moral  and  the  positive  laws  of  God, 
in  respect  of  the  matter  of  those  laws,  another  mark  of  difference 
arises  in  respect  of  the  means  by  which  we  do  or  may  arrive  at  the 
knowledge  of  them.  The  moral  law  of  God  commands  all  such  ac- 
tions as  in  themselves,  or  of  natural  consequence  are  productive  of 
general  good,  and  forbids  all  such  as,  in  themselves,  or  of  natural  con- 
sequence, are  productive  of  general  harm.  Now  the  experience  and 
the  reason  of  mankind  may  discover  this  natural  difference  between 
virtue  and  vice,,  or  between  good  and  bad  actions:  and  consequently  it 
is  possible,  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  for  mankind,  by  the  use 
of  their  reason,  to  trace  out  the  rules  of  moral  duty.  But  then  in  re- 
spect of  positive  duties,  which  consist  of  such  actions  as  arc  in  their 
own  nature  indifferent,  or  of  such  actions  as  do  not  appear  to  us  to  be 
productive  of  either  good  or  harm  to  mankind,  our  reason  can  be  no 

Side  to  us.  For  certainly  reason  can  never  distinguish  the  duties 
im  the  crimes,  without  some  express  declaration  of  the  will  of  the 
law-maker,  where  nothing  but  his  will  makes  any  apparent  difference 
between  those  actions  which  are  commanded,  and  those  which  are 
forbidden. 

Though  I  have  here  said,  that  it  is  possible  for  mankind,  by  the  use 
of  their  reason,  to  trace  out  the  rules  of  moral  duty,  I  would  not  be 
understood  to  intimate,  that,  in  respect  of  our  moral  duties,  all  revela- 
tion is  useless.  In  respect  of  these  duties,  revelation  may  and  does 
answer  very  useful  and  necessary  pur})oses.  In  tlie  nature  of  the 
thing  itself,  such  actions  as  are  moral  duties,  may  be  distinguished  from 
such  as  are  criminal:  because  there  is  a  natural  ditlerence  between 
them.  But  then  as  this  dilTerenco  con*^lsts  in  the  irood  or  harm  which 
arises  from  our  actions;  Ion*;  experience,  c]os(»  altfiiiion,  anJ  accurate 
reasonings  are  necessary  to  discover  it.  So  that  iiowever  possible  it 
may  be  in  tlie  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  for  mankind  to  trace  out  the 
rule  of  moral  duty,  without  the  assistance  of  revelation,  it  is  in  fact 
very  unlikely  that  they  should  do  it  without  some  such  assistance. 
The  life  of  any  one  man  is  too  short,  his  observations  too  few,  his  atten- 
tion too  much  taken  up  with  other  matters,  to  search  into  the  nature 
and  consequences  of  all  human  actions,  and  by  jreneral  reasonings  to 
establish  a  rule  of  duty.  This  would  be  the  case,  supi>osing  we  were 
all  of  us  to  employ  ourselves  in  this  inquiry  with  as  much  diligence  as 
the  circumstances  of  human  life  would  admit  of.  P^\en  upon  this  sup- 
position, we  must  have  recourse  to  the  experience  and  reasonings  of 
those  who  have  gone  before  us.  But,  in  general,  wo  have  neither 
diligence  nor  skill  enough,  to  go  through  such  an  intjuiry:  the  bulk 
of  mankind  would  never  find  out  their  duty  if  they  were  not  taught 
it;  they  would  never  give  themselves  the  trouble  of  looking  for  it,  if  it 
was  not  laid  plainly  before  them.  In  this  instance,  therefore,  revela- 
tion will  be  useful  in  respect  of  moral  duties.  It  will  help  to  teach 
the  rule  of  duty,  even  to  those  who  are  the  most  diligent  inquirers; 
because  as  the  knowledge  of  (iod  is  infinitely  superior  to  our  own,  his 
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declarations  about  the  nature  and  consequence  of  our  actions  will  be  a 
surer  guide  to  us  than  our  own  experience  and  reasonings  can  be. 
And  wherever  he  has  been  pleased  to  point  out  our  duty  to  us,  neither 
want  of  leisure  nor  want  of  skill  can  prevent  us  from  seeing  it.  This, 
then,  is  the  first  use  of  express  revelation  in  respect  of  moral  duties* 
It  assists  the  learned  in  their  inquiries,  and  instructs  the  ignorant;  who, 
without  such  instructions,  would  have  known  little  or  nothing  of  it. 
But  such  a  revelation  is  of  use,  not  only  in  publishing  the  rule  of  duty, 
but  more  especially  in  establishing  the  obligations  of  mankind  to  ob- 
serve this  rule,  by  instructing  them  in  the  full  knowledge  of  God  and 
themselves,  by  informing  them  what  their  true  condition  is  at  present, 
and  by  what  means  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  designs  to  lead 
them  to  happiness  hereafter.  But  I  am  entering  too  far  into  the  pro- 
vince of  theology,  and  must  ask  the  reader's  pardon  for  this  digression. 
Human  voluntary  XI.  *Human  voluntary  laws  are  of  three  sorts;  either 
laws  of  three  sorts,  the  civil  law,  or  a  law  of  less  extent,  which  is  not 
Civu  laws  what  derived  from  the  civil  power;  or  a  law  of  greater 
extent  than  the  civil  law.  The  civil  law  is  a  rule  established  by 
the  civil  power,  to  which  the  subjects  of  any  nation,  who  are 
under  the  authority  of  its  civil  power,  are  obliged  to  conform  their 
behaviour.  By  the  civil  power,  we  mean  that  power  which  governs 
what,  in  Latin,  is  called  civitas;  in  English,  a  state,  a  nation,  or  a  civil 
community.  And  by  a  nation,  or  civil  commimity,  we  mean  a  complete 
or  perfect  society  of  men  who  are  in  possession  of  their  personal  liber- 
ties, and  have  united  themselves  into  one  body  for  the  purposes  of  se- 
curing their  rights,  and  of  promoting  a  common  interest  The  name 
civil  law  is  now  almost  appropriated  to  the  civil  law  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire; as  this  has  long  been  called  so  by  way  of  eminence,  whenever  we 
speak  of  the  civil  law,  we  are  supposed  to  mean  this.  But  whenever 
I  have  occasion  to  speak  of  this  law,  I  shall  call  it  the  Roman  law,  and 
shall  use  the  words  civU  law,  in  the  most  extensive  sense,  for  the  law 
of  the  land  in  each  particular  nation  or  country,  that  is  for  the  law, 
which  the  civil  power  in  that  nation  or  country  has  established. 
Human  law  of  less  XII.  fHuman  voluntary  laws,  which  are  of  less  ex- 
extent  than  the  tent  than  the  civil  law,  and  are  different  from  it,  as  not 
civil  law.  being  derived  from  the  same  power,  are  the  rules  which 

any  one,  who  has  authority  over  others,  different  from  civil  authority, 
prescribes  to  those  whom  he  has  a  right  to  command.  Such  are  the 
rules  which  the  master  of  a  family  prescribes  to  his  children,  or  to  his 
servants.  The  obligation  of  this  sort  of  laws  does  not  extend  so  far  as 
the  obligation  of  civil  laws;  for  the  former  extends  only  to  the  family 
of  which  the  father  or  the  master  is  the  head;  the  latter  generally  ex- 
tends to  all  the  members  of  the  civil  community.  Or  if  in  any  instan- 
ces the  obligation  of  the  civil  law  seems  to  be  confined  within  narrower 
limits;  yet,  even  in  these  instances,  we  may  plainly  distinguish  it  from 
the  law  that  we  are  now  speaking  of;  if  we  only  attend  to  the  authority 
from  whence  the  law  is  derived.  Thus  military  law,  though  it  is  con- 
fined to  the  army,  is  to  be  reckoned  a  part  of  the  civil  law,  because  it 
is  derived  from  the  civil  power.  The  particular  laws  of  any  body  cor- 
porate, which  is  but  a  part  of  the  civil  community,  differs  from  the 
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civil  kw  only  as  a  part  differs  from  the  whole;  because  the  power, 
which  such  a  body  corporate  has  to  make  laws  for  itself,  is  granted  to 
it  hr  the  civil  government. 

AlIL  The  law  of  nations  is  a  law  of  greater  extent  L*^  <^  itttioiw. 
than  the  civil  law,  and  is  not  derived  from  the  civil  power.  By  the 
Uw  of  nations,  we  mean  such  rules  as  nations  or  civil  societies  are 
obliged  to  observe  in  their  intercourse  with  one  another.  There  are 
several  points,  relating  both  to  civil  laws  and  to  the  law  of  nations, 
which  want  to  be  explained.  But  our  business  in  this  chapter  was 
only  to  give  the  reader  a  general  notion  of  laws,  to  show  him  the 
several  sorts  into  which  laws  may  be  divided;  and  to  bring  him  ac- 
quainted with  the  general  matter  of  the  law  of  nature.  Such  points 
as  relate  to  civil  laws,  or  to  the  law  of  nations,  shall  be  explained  in 
their  proper  place. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OF  RIGHTS  AND  OBLIGATION. 


I.  The  word  right  aometimes  signifies  a  law. — ^11.  The  same  word 
someHmes  means  a  quality  in  actions. — III.  It  commonly  means  a 
quality  in  persons. — IV.  Rights  perfect  and  imperfect. — V.  Obliga- 
tion and  right  are  correlatives. — VI.  Two  maxims  of  natural  law 
explained. — VII.  What  actions  are  void. — VIII.  Rights  are  natural  or 
adventitious. — IX.  Rights  are  alienable  or  unalienable. — X.  Things 
are  corporeal  or  incorporeal. 

I.  The  word  '^right  is  used  in  three  different  senses.  The  wonl  H^A/ 
Sometimes  it  signifies  a  law.     Indeed,  in  our  own  Ian-  w)metime9    sig^iU 

Siage,  the  word  has  very  seldom  this  meaning;  per-  "*^  *  *"^* 
ps  it  is  used  in  this  sense,  when  we  say  that  natural  right  requires 
us  to  keep  our  promise,  or  that  it  commands  restitution,  or  that  it  for- 
bids murder.  But  the  Latin  word  jW,  which  is  supposed  to  answer 
to  our  English  word  righty  is  very  commonly  made  use  of  in  that  lan- 
guage in  the  same  sense  as  the  word  Zex,  to  signify  a  law. 

II.  tThe  word  right  sometimes  means  that  quality  in  The  word  right 
our  actions,  by  which  they  are  denominated  just  or  right  sometimes  means  a 
ones.  Though  I  think  this  quality  is  more  usually  ^^''^  »"  *^^°"' 
called  the  rectitude,  than  the  right  of  our  actions.  The  definition, 
which  I  have  here  been  giving  of  right  when  it  is  used  for  the  quality 
of  an  action,  is  the  same  that  Grotius  has  given.  And  we  may  observe 
upon  it,  that  our  author,  when  he  thus  defines  it,  does  not  inform  us 
what  this  quality  is.  But  if  we  call  it  rectitude  instead  of  calling  it 
righty  we  shall  soon  be  able  to  inform  ourselves  what  it  is,  and  wherein 
it  consists.  The  rectitude  of  an  action  can  be  nothing  else  but  its  con- 
formity or  consistency  with  some  rule:  particularly  in  morality,  it  is 
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the  conformity  or  consistency  of  our  actions  with  such  laws  as  we  are 
hound  to  observe.  It  is  from  this  conformity  or  consistency  of  our  ac- 
tions with  the  law,  that  they  are  denominated  lawful,  or  just,  or  right. 
Ill  e\pLiining  what  is  meant  by  the  right  or  rectitude  of  actions,  I  have 
made  ii^e  of  the  two  words  conformity  and  consistency;  because  if  I 
had  used  only  the  former  word,  the  reader  might  have  been  led  to 
iiuapiio  that  no  actions  are  just  or  right  ones,  but  such  only  as  the  law 
ivniniands.  Whereas,  in  truth,  not  only  such  actions  as  are  conforraa- 
blt'  Co  what  the  law  commands,  but  such  likewise  as  are  consistent  with 
it,  or  are  not  forbidden  by  it,  have  all  the  rectitude  that  is  necessary  to 
make  them  just  or  right  ones:  for  whatever  actions  are  lawful,  are  just 
or  right;  and  it  is  plain,  that  all  actions  are  lawful  which  the  law  does 
not  forbid. 

All  our  actions,  in  reference  to  laws,  are  divided  into  such  as  are  du- 
ties, such  as  are  crimes,  and  such  as  are  indifferent:  those  actions  which 
the  law  forbids,  are  crimes;  those  which  it  commands,  are  duties;  and 
those  are  indifferent  about  which  it  is  silent,  so  as  neither  to  forbid  nor 
command  them.  This  latter  sort  of  actions  the  law  allows  of;  and  such 
allowance  is  sufficient  to  make  them  lawful.  And  as  every  action  is 
called  lawful,  if  it  is  not  unlawful,  so  every  action  is  called  just  or 
right,  if  it  is  not  unjust  or  wrong. 

It  is  no  unusual  mistake  to  imagine  that  such  actions  only  arc  to  be 
esteemed  just  as  the  law  commands.  And  if  what  has  been  said  al- 
ready is  not  sufficient  to  guard  against  this  mistake,  and  to  show  the 
difference  between  the  notions  of  duty  and  rectitude,  or  between  such 
actions  as  we  are  obliged  to  do,  because  the  law  commands  them,  and 
such  as  are  simply  just,  because  the  law  does  not  forbid  them;  we  may 
observe,  further,  that  the  word  Jt/$/tC6  itself,  though  it  seems  to  mean 
a  positive  quality  in  actions,  frequently  means  a  negative  one;  or  that 
actions  are  denominated  just  rather  from  what  is  not  in  them,  than  from 
what  is.  Such  actions  are  unjust  as  have  the  quality  of  doing  harm, 
or  preventing  good:  and  such  actions  are  just  as  have  not  this  quality. 
When,  therefore,  we  say  that  the  law  of  nature  commands  us  to  be  justy 
the  meaning  is,  that  it  forbids  us  to  do  harm,  or  to  prevent  good.  And 
consequently,  our  actions  are  as  just  as  this  part  of  the  law  of  nature 
requires,  provided  we  are  careful  to  avoid  what  the  law  forbids.  So 
that,  in  this  view,  our  actions  are  just,  not  only  when  they  are  such  as 
the  law  commands;  but  when  they  are  such  as  the  law  is  silent  about 
or  does  not  forbid. 

The  word  n^A/  HI.  *By  right  we  commonly  mean  that  quality  in  a 
commonly  means  person,  which  makes  it  just  or  right  for  him  either  to 
a  quality  in  per-  p^gg^gg  certain  tliines,  or  to  do  certain  actions.     In  this 

■oils.  ■  ••!  1  1  "l^xx 

sense  we  use  it,  when  we  say  that  a  man  has  a  right  to 
his  estate,  or  a  right  to  defend  himself.  By  saying  that  he  has  a  righty 
it  plainly  appears  that  we  conceive  this  right  to  be  some  quality  which 
belongs  to  him,  or  is  inherent  in  his  person.  Now,  in  this  definition, 
Grotius,  instead  of  describing  the  quality  itself,  has  only  described  the 
effect  of  it;  instead  of  informing  us  what  it  is,  and  wherein  it  consists, 
he  only  tells  us  what  it  does,  that  it  makes  a  man's  actions  or  his  pos- 
session just     However,  we  may  easily  discover  what  this  quality  is, 
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if  we  will  only  ask  ourselves  what  it  is  which  makes  our  actions  and 
our  possessions  just^  The  obvious  answer  to  this  question  is,  that  our 
actions  or  our  possessions  are  just,  where  they  are  consistent  with  law: 
and  consequently  the  right  which  any  person  has  to  do  am  action,  or  to 
possess  any  thing,  is  nothing  more  than  his  power  of  doing  this  action, 
or  possessing  this  thing  consistently  with  law. 

Right  and  moral  power  are  expressions  of  like  import.  A  man's 
natural  power  extends  to  every  thing  which  his  strength  enables  him 
to  perform,  whether  the  law  allows  of  it  or  not.  But  his  moral  power 
extends  to  such  things  only  as  his  strength  enables  him  to  perform  con- 
sistently with  law.  For,  in  a  moral  sense,  or  in  reference  to  such 
rules  as  a  man  is  strictly  obliged  to  observe  in  his  behaviour,  he  is  not 
supposed  to  have  any  more  power  than  what  the  law  allows  him  to 
exercise. 

IV.  *Rights  are  divided  into  two  sorts,  perfect  and  Kigfats  perfect  and 
imperfect  He  would  be  but  an  indifferent  casuist,  who,  imperfect 
in  explaining  the  distinction  between  these  two  sorts  of  rights,  should 
only  tell  us  that  perfect  rights  are  those  which  may  be  asserted  with 
rigour,  even  by  employing  force  to  attain  the  execution,  or  to  secure  the 
exercise  of  them,  in  opposition  to  all  such  as  should  attempt  to  resist 
or  disturb  us:  but,  when  reason  docs  not  allow  us  to  use  forcible  me- 
thods, in  order  to  secure  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  which  she  grants 
us,  then  these  rights  arc  im}>erfcct  ones.  If  a  man  had  any  doubt  con- 
cerning some  particular  right,  whether  it  was  perfect  or  imperfect;  and 
was,  upon  making  inquiry  of  his  casuist,  to  receive  only  this  descrip- 
tion of  the  two  sorts  of  ri^ht;  instead  of  b(;ing  resolved  as  to  his  pre- 
sent doubt,  he  would  only  be  led  to  another;  he  would  be  sure,  uj)on 
receiving  this  answer,  to  doubt  whether  the  right  was  such  an  one  as 
might  be  supported  with  rigour,  and  by  the  use  of  force  or  not;  and  his 
casuist  would  never  be  able  to  give  him  any  rciisonable  satisfaction  in 
this  point,  till  he  has  given  a  farther  and  clearer  explanation  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  sorts  of  rigiit  than  this  before  us. 

We  may,  perhaps,  see  the  distinction  between  perfect  and  imperfect 
rights  more  clearly,  if  we  observe,  that,  where  the  things  which  we 
have  a  right  to  possess,  or  the  actions  which  we  have  a  right  to  do,  are 
or  may  be  fixed  and  determinate,  the  right  is  a  perfect  one:  but  where 
the  things  or  the  actions  are  vague  and  indeterminate,  the  right  is  an 
imperfect  one.  If  a  man  demands  his  property,  which  is  withheld 
from  him,  the  right  that  suj)ports  his  demand  is  a  perfect  one;  because 
the  thing  demanded  is,  or  may  be,  fixed  and  determinate.  But  if  a 
poor  man  asks  relief  of  those  from  whom  he  has  reason  to  expect  it, 
the  right,  which  supjwrts  his  petition,  is  an  imperfect  one;  because  the 
relief,  which  he  exj)ects,  is  a  vague  and  indeterminate  thing.  As  fai- 
as  the  bargain  between  a  niitster  and  his  servant  has  determined  the 
service  which  the  latter  owes,  and  of  course  the  command  which  the 
former  has  a  right  to  give,  the  master's  right  to  command  is  a  perfect 
one.  But  though  a  parent  has  a  right  to  expect  esteem  and  reverence 
from  a  son  that  is  of  full  age;  yet  as  the  measures  of  esteem  and  rever- 
ence which  the  son  then  owes  to  tlie  parent,  are  not  fixed  and  deter- 
minate, the  right  of  the  parent  is,  in  this  instance,  an  imperfect  one. 

•  Grot.  Lib.  I.  Cap.  I.  §  IV. 
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If  this  account  of  the  matter  does  not  appear  satisfactory,  we  may 
consider  it  in  another  light.  Where  no  law  restrains  a  man  from  car- 
rying his  right  into  execution,  the  right  is  of  the  perfect  sort.  But 
where  the  law  does  in  any  respect  restrain  him  from  carrying  it  into 
execution,  it  is  of  the  imperfect  sort.  Or,  in  other  words,  our  right  is 
a  perfect  one,  where  we  can  carry  it  into  execution,  without  breaking 
in  upon  the  right  of  other  men;  but  it  is  an  imperfect  one,  if  the  rights 
of  other  men  stand  in  the  way  of  it;  so  that  we  cannot  carry  it  into  ex- 
ecution without  breaking  in  upon  them.  Thus  I  have  a  perfect  right 
to  defend  my  life  against  those  who  have  no  right  to  take  it  away.  I 
have  a  perfect  right  to  make  use  of  such  means  as  are  necessary  for  my 
defence;  where  the  law  does  not  prescribe  the  means  to  be  made  use 
of.  I  have  a  perfect  right  to  keep  my  property;  since  my  possession 
of  what  is  my  own  does  not  violate  the  rights  of  any  other  man.  When 
my  property  is  withheld,  my  right  to  recover  it  is  a  perfect  one;  be- 
cause no  law  restrains  me,  or  no  person  has  any  rignt  to  hinder  me 
from  recovering  it.  My  poverty  may  give  me  a  right  to  expect  relief 
from  them  that  I  have  deserved  well  of;  but  I  cannot  carry  this  right 
into  execution  without  breaking  in  upon  the  right  which  they  have  to 
their  own  property;  the  law,  therefore,  restrains  me  from  carrying  it 
into  execution,  and  the  right  is  an  imperfect  one.  If  I  am  well  quali- 
fied for  any  office  of  trust  and  profit  in  a  civil  society,  especially  if  I  am 
better  qualified  for  such  office  than  my  competitors,  I  have  a  right  to 
expect  it:  but  this  right  is  only  an  imperfect  one;  because  the  office  be- 
ing in  the  disposal  of  the  governors  of  the  society,  I  cannot  carry  my 
right  into  execution  without  breaking  in  upon  their  right  to  dispose  rf 
it  as  they  please;  and  the  same  law  which  gives  them  the  disposal  of 
it,  hinders  me  from  carrying  my  right  into  execution. 
Obligation  and  ^-  Obligation  and  right  are  correlative  terms:  where 
right  are  correla^  any  person  has  a  right,  some  one  or  more  persons  are 
^^^^  under  an  obligation  which  corresponds  to  that  right: 

and,  on  the  contrary,  where  any  person  is  under  an  obligation,  some 
other  person  or  persons  have  a  right  which  corresponds  to  that  obliga- 
tion. If  the  right  is  a  perfect  one,  so  is  the  correspondent  obligation: 
if  the  right  is  an  imperfect  one,  the  obligation  is  so  too. 

This  might  serve  for  the  explaining  the  distinction  of  obligations 
into  perfect  and  imperfect.  As  a  man's  right  to  his  life  is  a  perfect 
one,  we  may  be  sure,  if  we  know  this,  that  the  obligation  not  to  take 
it  from  him  is  a  perfect  obligation.  As  the  proprietor  has  a  perfect 
right  to  demand  his  goods  ot  us,  when  we  happen  to  be  in  possession 
of  them,  we  are  under  a  perfect  obligation  not  to  withhold  them.  We 
are  obliged  to  relieve  the  indigent;  but  our  obligation  is  of  the  imper- 
fect sort,  because  they  have  only  an  imperfect  right  to  expect  relief. 
When  we  have  the  disposal  of  places  of  trust  or  profit,  we  are  obliged 
to  give  them  to  the  most  deserving:  but  this  obligation,  in  respect  of 
those  who  are  most  deserving,  is  an  imperfect  one;  because  their  rig^t 
to  the  places,  which  they  ask  for,  is  of  the  imperfect  sort. 

But,  perhaps,  we  may  be  able  to  distinguish  between  perfect  and  im- 
perfect obligations,  without  attending  immediately  to  the  rights  which 
answer  to  them,  by  observing,  that  Sie  obligations  which  arise  out  of 
negative  precepts  of  the  law,  are  perfect;  and  that  those  which  arise 
out  of  affirmative  precepts,  arc  imperfect.     For,  since  the  matter  of 
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negative  precepts  is  precise  and  determinate,  such  precepts  allow  of 
no  liberty  at  all;  they  take  away  the  whole  moral  power  oi  acting,  and 
consequently  produce  a  perfect  obligation.  But  the  matter  of  affirma- 
tive precepts  is  not  so  precise  and  determinate:  such  precepts  are  to  be 
complied  with  as  we  have  proper  opportunities;  and  our  judgment  is 
to  direct  us  as  to  the  opportunities:  whilst,  therefore,  they  direct  us 
how  to  behave,  they  allow  some  liberty  of  choosing;  and,  upon  that 
account,  the  obligation  produced  by  them  can  only  be  imperfect.  The 
law  says — Thou  shalt  do  no  murder.  The  obligation  here  is  of  the 
perfect  sort;  for  the  matter  of  the  law  is  so  precise  and  determinate,  as 
to  leave  no  moral  power  of  acting.  The  law  says — Honour  thy  father 
and  thy  mother.  The  obligation  here  is  imperfect;  because,  as  the  mat- 
ter of  the  law  is  not  precise  and  determinate,  instead  of  leaving  no 
Cower  of  acting,  it  supposes  us  to  have  such  a  power,  and  directs  us 
ow  to  make  use  of  it  as  we  have  opportunity. 
From  what  has  been  said  already  concerning  the  nature  of  justice, 
that  it  consists  in  doing  tio  harm  to  others,  it  appears  that  the  precepts 
of  justice  are,  all  of  them,  negative  ones;  and,  consequently,  that  all 
of  the  obligations  of  justice  are  of  the  perfect  sort.  But  as  kindness 
ana  favour  consist  in  doing  good,  the  precepts  of  benevolence  are  af- 
firmative, and  upon  that  account  the  obligations  to  any  of  those  duties, 
by  which  any  kindness  or  favour  is  done,  aie  imperfect  ones. 

Vr.  There  are  two  maxims  of  natural  law,  which  arc  xwo  maxims  of 
often  applied  very  injudiciously,  and  which  want  there-  natural  law  ex- 
fore  to  be  explained.  One  of  these  maxims  is,  That  no  P'*»ncd- 
right  can  be  founded  on  an  injury.  The  other  is,  That  what  could  not 
be  done  lawfully,  is  valid  after  it  is  done.  '^Po  understand  the  meaning 
of  these  two  general  rules,  and  the  proper  a])plication  of  them,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  observe,  that  some  actions,  which  are  contrary  to  law, 
are  not  only  wrong,  but  void;  that  is,  tlie  law  considers  them  as  if  they 
never  had  been  done,  as  to  any  moral  effect  that  might  have  been  pro- 
duced by  them:  but  some  actions,  which  are  contrary  to  law,  are  only 
simply  wrong;  they  ought  not  to  have  been  done;  hut  after  they  are 
over,  they  produce  the  same  moral  effect  as  if  they  had  been  right. 
Where  the  obligation  of  the  law  is  i>erfect,  such  acts  as  are  contrary 
to  it,  are  void;  or  no  moral  effect  is  produced  by  them.  The  law  says, 
Thou  shalt  not  steal.  The  obligation  is  of  the  perfect  sort;  and  upon 
that  account  the  act  of  theft,  as  to  any  effect  which  the  possession  of 
goods  might  have  produced,  is  void;  the  thief  gains  no  property  in  the 
goods  which  he  has  stolen.  The  reason  of  this  is  plain:  in  the  use  of 
our  natural  power  we  can  break  the  law;  but  since  the  obligation,  as  it 
is  a  perfect  one,  has  taken  away  the  moral  power  of  acting,  the  law 
does  not  suppose  us  to  have  any  power  left,  and  consequently  does  not 
suppose  any  thing  to  have  been  done  with  any  effect,  where  we  have 
made  use  of  such  natural  power.  Now  an  injury,  ])roperly  so  called, 
is  a  breach  of  justice;  that  is,  it  is  a  breach  of  a  perfect  obligation,  and 
the  production  of  a  right  is  a  moral  effect.  But  since  no  breach  of  a 
perfect  obligation  can  produce  any  moral  effect,  it  follows  that  no  right 
can  be  produced  by  an  injury.  Where  the  obligation  of  the  law  is 
imperfect,  such  acts  as  arc  done  contrary  to  it,  are  simply  wrong,  and 
are  commonly  not  void,  but  produce  their  proper  effects  as  if  they  had 
been   right.     The  law   says,  Obey  your  parents.     A  son  of  fuVV  a^^ 
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contracts  himself  in  marriage,  contrary  to  the  commands  of  his  parent: 
such  a  contract,  though  it  is  unlawful,  is  valid.  The  reason  is,  because 
imperfect  obligations  do  not  take  away  a  man^s  {K)wer  of  acting,  but 
only  direct  him  in  the  use  of  it.  And  when  the  law  supposes  a  power 
of  acting,  it  cannot  suppose  nothing  to  have  been  done,  where  such 
power  has  been  made  use  of.  The  act  therefore  is  commonly  not  void, 
but  will  obtain  its  proper  effect.  Thus  we  see  that  these  two  general 
rules,  though  at  first  sight  they  may  appear  inconsistent  with  one 
another,  are  both  of  them  true  when  they  are  properly  applied.  The 
former  rule,  That  no  right  can  be  founded  on  an  injury,  is  to  be  ap- 
plied to  cases  of  perfect  obligation.  The  latter.  That  what  was  unlaw- 
ful to  be  done,  is  valid  after  it  has  been  done,  is  applicable  only  to 
those  cases  where  the  obligation  is  im])erfect. 

What  actions  are  VII.  *  We  have  already  seen,  that  such  actions  as  are 
void.  contrary  to  any  precepts  of  natural  law,  where  the  pre- 

cept is  of  perfect  obligation,  are  void;  but  that  such  as  are  contrary  to 
precepts  of  imperfect  obligation,  though  they  are  wrong,  are  however 
commonly  valid.  1  say  commonly  valid,  because  in  some  cases,  even 
such  actions  as  these  are  void.  The  way  to  know  whether  actions, 
that  are  contrary  to  a  law  of  imperfect  obligation,  are  void  or  not,  is  to 
consider  the  effect  of  tlieni.  If  the  effect  is  consistent  with  the  law, 
then  the  act  is  valid;  because  as  the  obligation  was  imperfect,  there 
was  a  moral  power  in  the  agent;  the  act  therefore  does  not  want  a  valid 
foundation:  and  because  the  effect  is  consistent  with  the  law,  by  the 
supposition,  the  law  will  not  hinder  its  effect.  But  if  the  effect  is 
illegal,  as  well  as  the  act,  then,  notwithstanding,  there  seems  to  be  no 
defect  of  moral  power  on  the  part  of  the  agent,  yet  the  act  will  be  so 
far  void  as  not  to  produce  any  effect:  because  the  effects  cannot  proceed 
or  take  place  where  the  law  disallows  them.  The  law  says.  Honour 
thy  father  and  thy  mother.  The  obligation  is  imperfect.  But  yet,  in 
virtue  of  this  precept,  the  marriage  of  a  son  with  his  mother  will  be 
void;  because  the  effect  of  such  a  contract  is  as  inconsistent  with  the 
law  as  the  act  is.  The  superiority  which  such  a  marriage  would  give 
to' the  son  over  his  mother,  is  inconsistent  with  the  honour  which  the 
law  requires  him  to  ])ay  to  her.  This  may  be  expressed  otherwise. 
What  is  done  contrary  to  a  precept  of  imperfect  obligation  will  be  void, 
if  the  validity  of  the  act  would  discharge  us  from  the  obligation  of  such 
precept  for  the  future.  Thus  the  law  says,  as  above,  Honour  thy  father 
and  thy  mother.  A  man  vows  that  whatever  he  gives  to  his  father  or 
his  mother  out  of  his  substance,  shall  immediately  be  consecrated  to 
God,  so  as  to  make  it  unlawful  for  them  to  use  it,  or  to  receive  benefit 
from  it.  Such  a  vow  as  this  is  a  void  one,  notwithstanding  the  precept 
with  which  it  is  inconsistent,  is  only  of  imperfect  obligation.  The 
general  reason  is,  because  the  validity  of  it  would  make  void  a  precept 
of  the  law  of  nature.  And,  consequently,  as  no  man  can  have  a  moral 
powder  of  releasing  himself  from  that  law,  no  man  can  have  a  moral 
power  of  doing  any  act  which  will  make  that  law  void,  or  which,  if  it 
was  to  obtain  its  effect,  would  for  the  future  release  him  from  the  obli- 
gation of  observing  that  law.     So  that,  in  reality,  even  in  these  instan- 

*  Grot  IJb.  11.  Cap.  V.  ^  X. 
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ces,  as  in  those  where  we  transgress  a  precept  of  |>ertect  obligation,  the 
act  is  void  from  a  defect  of  moral  power  in  the  agent. 

Vlfl.  Another  division  of  our  rights  is  into  natural  Rifrhtsarc  natunl 
and  adventitious.  Those  are  called  natural  rights  which  or  mlvcntiUous. 
belong  to  a  man  by  the  gift  of  nature;  those  which  belong  to  him 
originally,  without  the  intervention  of  any  human  act.  Adventitious 
rights  are  such  as  presuppose  some  act  of  man  from  which  they  arise, 
and  upon  which  they  originally  depend.  The  rights  which  a  man  has 
to  his  life,  to  his  liberty,  to  his  health,  to  freedom  from  pain,  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  his  body,  to  his  good  name,  &c.  are  natural  ones.  Property, 
or  the  right  which  he  has  to  his  goods,  either  moveable  or  immoveable, 
sovereignty,  or  the  right  which  he  has  to  command  others  of  his  own 
species,  and  many  more  of  the  like  sort,  which  arise  from  some  previ- 
ous bargain  or  contract,  either  express  or  tacit,  are  adventitious  ones. 
But  though  some  of  our  rights  are  thus  called  adventitious,  and  arc  by 
this  means  distinguished  from  natural  rights;  we  must  not  imagine  that 
only  the  natural  rights  of  mankind  are  under  the  protection  of  the  law 
of  nature;  or  that  it  is  no  offence  against  the  law  of  nature  to  violate 
such  adventitious  rights.  This  law  equally  forbids  the  violation  of  our 
rights  of  either  sort:  such  things  as  we  acquire  consistently  with  the 
law  of  nature,  are  as  much  our  own,  as  if  nature  had  given  us  them 
originally:  as  much  causeless  harm,  that  is,  as  much  injustice,  is  done 
to  a  man,  by  causelessly  taking  from  him  what  he  has  fairly  acquired  a 
right  to,  as  by  causelessly  taking  from  him  what  he  had  a  riglit  to  by 
nature.  And  since  the  law  of  nature  equally  forbids  every  instance 
of  injusti'*e,  it  forbids  not  only  the  violation  of  men's  natural  rights, 
but  of  their  adventitious  ones  too. 

IX.  Some  of  our  rights  are  alienable,  others  are  un-  uij^his  are  alimu- 
alienable.  Those  rights  are  alienable  which  the  law  hie  or  unaJienablc. 
does  not  forbid  us  to  part  with.  Those  only  are  unalienable  which  we 
cannot  part  with  consistently  with  the  law.  There  seems  to  be  no 
other  foundation,  for  such  a  distinction  of  our  rights,  but  tin's.  I  know 
not  how  any  one  can  show  that  any  of  our  rights,  either  natural  or  ad- 
ventitious, are  unalienable;  unless  he  can  produce  some  law  which 
forbids  our  parting  with  such  right.  Certainly  where  a  man's  right  to 
possess  a  thing,  or  to  do  an  action,  is  absolute,  or  is  not  restrained  or 
limited  at  all  by  the  law;  he  may  part  with  it,  if  he  pleases,  either  by 
giving  it  up  entirely,  or  by  transferring  it  to  some  other  person.  An 
absolute  right  is  otherwise  unintelligible:  since  the  power  of  doing  as 
we  please,  makes  up  the  whole  notion  of  such  a  right.  This,  tliere- 
fore,  may  be  lai<l  down  as  a  general  and  fixed  rule,  that  none  of  our 
rights  are  unalienable  but  such  as  are,  in  some  res])ects,  restrained  and 
limited  by  law. 

X.  Before  we  go  on  to  consider  the  several  rights  of  Things  arc  eitiiep 
mankind,  and  the  manner  of  acquiring  them;  it  may  be  corporeal  or  incor- 
of  use  to  us  to  observe,  that  tilings,  in  the  science  of  P^real. 
natural  law,  are  divided  into  corj>oreal  and  incorporeal.  Our  senses 
will  best  inform  us  what  things  are  corporeal;  for  such  things  are  called 
corporeal  as  are  the  objects  of  our  senses.  Of  this  sort  are  a  man's 
cattle,  his  house,  his  furniture,  his  lands,  his  implements  of  husbandry, 
his  money,  &c.  Incorporeal  things  are  such,  as  cannot  bo  seen  or 
handled;  they  consist  of  rights,  and  no  real  thing  exists  without  ua^  eow- 
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forniable  to  that  idea  of  them,  which  is  in  the  mind:  only  for  better 
dispatch,  we  frequently  speak  of  our  rights  as  if  they  were  real  things. 
Thus  sovereignty  is  spoken  of  as  if  it  was  a  real  thing;  though  there 
is  no  corporeal  existence  which  answers  to  our  idea  of  it:  it  consists 
wholly  of  a  right  to  do  certain  actions,  or  to  give  and  enforce  certain 
commands.  An  advowson,  which  is  a  right  of  presentation  or  collation 
to  a  church,  is  an  incorporeal  thing.  An  ecclesiastical  benefice  is  it- 
self an  incorporeal  thing;  there  is  no  real  thing  existing,  which  answers 
to  the  whole  notion  of  it;  it  consists  not  only  in  a  right  to  receive  cer- 
tain profits,  but  in  a  right  likewise  to  do  certain  actions. 

Our  rights  being  divided,  *as  above,  into  rights  to  possess  certain 
things,  and  rights  to  do  certain  actions,  we  will  go  on  to  consider  them 
under  these  two  general  heads. 


CHAPTER  III. 

OF  PROPERTY. 


I.  Property  what. — II.  Thingn  not  appropriated  origbiaUy. — ^III.  /» 
the  community  qf  goodSy  a  right  to  use  supplies  the  place  <^  prO' 
perty, — IV.  Inconveniences  arising  from  a  community  qf  goods. — 
V.  Property  remedies  these  inconveniences. — VI.  A  conjecture  about 
the  first  author  qf  property. — VII.  Property  arose  from  compact, — 
VIII.  This  compact  is  either  division  or  occupancy. — IX.  Property 
now  only  to  be  acquired  by  occupandj^. — X.  Mr.  Locke's  opinion  ex^ 
amined. — XI.  Making  a  thing  introduces  no  property  but  by  occu' 
pancy. — XII.  Acquisitions  are  either  original  or  derivative, — XIII. 
Property  either  general  or  partictdar. — XIV.  How  far  property 
ceases  by  dereliction  or  extinction  qf  the  proprietors. 

Property  what  I.  Our  fright  to  things  is  either  such  an  one  as  ia 
common  to  us  with  all  mankind,  or  such  an  one  as  is  peculiar  to  our- 
selves. Some  things  belong  to  us,  because  they  belong  to  the  species 
in  general,  and  to  us  among  the  rest.  Other  things  belong  to  us  by 
such  a  right  as  excludes  all  the  rest  of  the  species  fnNn  having  any 
thing  at  all  to  do  with  them.  Such  an  exclusive  right  to  things  is  call- 
ed property.  Where  things  are  thus  fully  our  own,  or  where  all 
others  are  excluded  from  meddling  with  them,  or  from  interfering  in 
any  manner  about  them;  it  is  plain  that  no  person,  besides  the  proprie- 
tor, who  has  this  exclusive  right,  can  have  any  claim  either  to  use 
them,  or  to  hinder  him  from  disposing  of  them  as  he  pleases.  So  that 
property,  considered  as  an  exclusive  right  to  thinjrs,  contains  not  only 
a  right  to  use  those  things,  hut  a  right  to  dispose  of  them  either  by  ex- 
changing them  for  other  things,  or  by  giving  them  away  to  any  other 
person,  without  any  valuable  consideration  in  return,  or  even  of  throw- 
ing them  away,  which  is  usually  called  relinquishing  them. 

*  See  %  III.  jGrot  Lib.  II.  Cap.  II.  h  I. 
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IL  It  does  not  appear  that  the  *  Author  of  Nature,  Hiinpi  not  appro- 
when  he  provided  for  mankind  such  things  as  are  ne-  pnated  originally. 
cessary  for  the  support  or  comfort  of  life,  appropriated  particular  things 
to  particular  persons,  or  gave  to  any  one  a  right  to  any  part  of  this  pro- 
Yision  exclusive  of  the  rest  of  the  species.  The  world  which  we  in- 
habit, the  trees,  herbs,  and  fruit,  which  the  earth  produces;  the  soil 
itself,  from  whence  they  arc  produced,  the  inferior  animals,  such  as 
birds,  beasts,  and  fishes,  which  supply  us  with  food,  or  labour  for  us, 
or  clothe  us,  or  serve  for  our  pleasure,  were  given  to  all  alike.  As  the 
Author  and  Giver  of  these  things  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  all 
mankind;  his  gifts,  as  far  as  reason  can  judge,  must  belong  to  all  alike: 
nor  can  we  conceive  any  of  them  to  belong  originally  to  any  part  of 
the  species  or  to  any  individual  exclusive  of  the  rest;  unless  we  could 
find  that  he  had  made  some  express  division  and  assignment  of  them. 
Now  as  reason  can  never  collect  such  an  express  or  positive  division 
and  assignment,  so  neither  does  revelation  teach  us  that  any  such  was 
made,  either  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  or  in  any  subsequent 
period  of  it,  by  the  Lord  of  all  things.  We  therefore  conclude,  that 
all  things  belonged  originally  to  all  mankind  in  common,  and  that  the 
exclusive  right  of  property  was  introduced  by  some  act  of  man. 

IIL  If  things  had  continued  in  this  state  of  commu-  xn  a  community  of 
nity,  they  would  have  been  used  and  enjoyed  by  us  goods,  a  right  to 
only  as  we  had  occasion  for  them:  each  person  might  "*«  supplies  the 
have  taken  out  of  the  joint  stock  as  much  as  he  wanted,  P**^®  of  property. 
and  no  more;  and  might  have  applied  to  his  own  purposes  what  he 
had  so  taken,  as  long  as  he  wanted  it,  and  no  lon(|:cr.  For  these  com- 
mon goods  are  his  in  no  other  respect,  and  for  no  other  purposes,  but 
to  supply  his  wants;  and  they  bcloiip:  to  the  rest  of  mankind  in  the 
same  respect,  and  for  the  same  purposes,  as  much  as  they  beloniij  to 
him.  These  purposes,  therefore,  limit  his  claim  to  thetn;  since  all  his 
claim  is  only  to  use  what  he  has  occasion  for.  And  consequently  he 
can  have  no  right  to  take  more  than  is  necessary,  or  to  keep  what  he 
has  so  taken  longer  than  is  necessary.  Whilst  things  continued  in  this 
state  of  community,  the  general  claim  of  all  mankind  to  use  what  they 
wanted,  so  far  supplied  the  place  of  jiroperty,  that  each  individual, 
though  he  could  not  accumulate  possessions,  had  an  opjwrtunity  of  fur- 
nishing himself  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  even  with  the  conve- 
niences of  it  too;  provided  no  person  had  any  occasion  for  what  he  had 
taken  beyond  what  was  barely  necessary. 

From  hence  we  may  understand,  that  a  man  mi^ht  possibly  be  injur- 
ed in  respect  of  these  common  goods,  even  though,  by  the  supposition 
of  their  being  common,  he  had  no  exclusive  right  of  property  in  any 
of  them,  but  only  a  claim  in  common  with  the  rest  of  mankind  to  use 
what  he  wanted.  If  they  belong  to  him,  as  they  belong  to  the  rest  of 
mankind,  they,  who  hinder  him  from  using  what  he  wants,  when  they 
do  not  w^ant  it  themselves,  do  him  a  causeless  harm;  he  has  a  rii;ht  in 
common  with  them  to  use  what  he  wants,  and  they  take  his  right  fronj  him. 

IV'.  Such  a  community  of  goods  as  we  have  been  inconvenuncos  a- 
speaking  of,  would  necessarily  become  inconvenient  as  risinjc  fmm  a  com- 
the  wants  of  mankind  increased,  and  as  the  love  of  jus-  "^""'*>  <*^  goods. 

•  Grot.  Lib.  II.  Cap.  II.  §  II. 
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tiec  and  equity  decayed  amongst  them.  The  wants  of  mankind  were 
increased  by  polishing  their  manners,  and  by  introducing  amongst  them 
a  civilized  and  elegant  way  of  living.  Savages,  who  could  be  content- 
ed to  live  in  caves,  to  clothe  themselves  with  bark  or  skins,  and  to  feed 
upon  nuts  or  acorns,  or  such  other  fruits  as  the  earth  produces  without 
much  culture,  would  have  but  few  wants,  and  these  wants  would  be 
easily  supplied.  But  when  men  are  civilized  and  improved  in  their 
way  of  living,  they  must  have  convenient  houses,  useful  furniture, 
warm  and  clean  clothing,  and  their  food  must  be  prepared  and  dressed 
for  them  before  they  can  eat  it.  This  increase  of  wants,  arising  from  a 
civilized  and  improved  way  of  living,  would  not  be  perceived,  if  nature 
furnished  us  with  as  plentiful  a  supply  for  these  wants  as  for  the  ordi- 
nary wants  of  a  savage.  But  materials  to  supply  such  wants  as  these, 
are  not  to  be  met  with  every  where:  nature  has  given  us  some  of  them 
so  sparingly,  that  it  requires  much  industry  to  collect  them;  and  even 
those,  which  are  collected  most  readily,  are  not  fit  for  use  till  they  are 
improved  and  manufactured  with  much  art  and  labour.  So  that,  even 
in  these  instances,  where  materials  are  plentiful,  provisions  would  be 
scarce,  if  there  were  not  able  heads  to  contrive,  and  a  number  of  hands 
to  work. 

But  the  increase  of  numbers  will  be  an  additional  increase  of  the 
wants  of  mankind.  Whatever  way  of  life  they  may  be  in,  the  greater 
their  numbers  are,  the  greater  plenty  of  provisions  they  will  have  oc- 
casion for.  The  same  quantity  of  materials,  or  the  same  improvements 
which  would  produce  plenty,  if  there  were  but  few  men  to  consume 
what  is  provided,  would  be  too  scanty  to  supply  the  demands  of  a  mul- 
titude. When  the  wants  of  mankind,  compared  with  the  provisions  for 
supplying  them,  were  thus  increased,  it  would  become  not  only  inconve- 
nient, but  inconsistent  too  with  their  peace  and  quiet,  to  continue  joint 
partners  of  all  things,  as  of  a  common  stock  belonging  equally  to  all. 
For  when  the  wants  of  them  all,  in  such  a  scarcity  of  provisions,  could 
not  be  supplied  at  once;  when  more  men  came  at  the  same  time  to  have 
occasion  for  the  same  thing,  which  could  not  however  answer  the  pur- 
poses of  more  th«in  one  of  them:  in  such  a  state  of  community,  where 
each  has  the  same  claim  to  what  all  of  them  want,  and  but  one  of  them 
can  enjoy,  disputes  and  quarrels  would  be  endless. 

This  inconvenience  would  become  more  pressing,  if  mankind  failed 
in  the  practice  of  equity  and  benevolence  towards  one  another.  Few 
would  be  willing  to  labour  for  the  improvement  of  a  common  stock, 
where  others  are  to  enjoy  in  common  with  themselves  the  produce  of 
their  contrivance  and  industry;  and  few,  even  of  them  who  were  least 
able  or  least  inclined  to  work,  would  be  willing  to  take  up  with  the 
rude  and  uncultivated  supplies  of  nature,  or  be  contented  to  use  and 
enjoy  nothing  but  what  they  had  cultivated  and  improved  themselves. 
Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  the  want  of  such  benevolence  as  might  incline 
us  to  labour  for  the  good  of  the  species;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
want  of  such  equity  as  might  dispose  us  to  be  satisfied  with  the  fruits 
of  our  own  industry,  would  increase  those  disputes  and  quarrels  which 
a  scarcity  of  provisions  had  begun. 

Property  remedies  V.  The  most  effectual  way  of  securing  the  peace  of 
those  inconvenicn-  mankind,  in  these  circumstances,  is  by  introducing  an 
^"-  exclusive  property.     As  by  this  means  the  extent  of 
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each  person's  claim  is  ascertained,  and  the  particular  share  out  of  the 
general  stock,  which  belongs  to  him,  is  settled;  he  can  have  no  just 
grounds  of  quarrelling  with  others  for  taking  more  than  they  ought  to 
have,  whilst  they  let  his  property  alone:  and  they,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  have  no  pretence  to  hinder  him  from  using  and  enjoying  what  he 
has  a  right  to  use  and  enjoy  exclusive  of  them.  If  his  share  is  laree 
enough  to  supply  him  with  the  convcnicncies  and  elegancies  of  life, 
those  who  are  more  scantily  supplied,  have  no  just  reason  to  complain 
that  they  are  injured:  and  if  the  share,  which  is  allotted  to  him  out  of 
the  general  stock,  will  afl'ord  him  no  more  than  the  necessaries  of  life, 
he  must  content  himself,  as  well  as  he  can,  with  this  small  provision; 
because  he  knows  that  he  can  claim  no  more.  This,  then,  is  one  ad- 
vantage of  an  exclusive  right  above  a  community  of  goods;  that,  though 
it  may  sometimes  be  a  question  amongst  several  claimants,  which  of 
them  has  the  right;  yet  these  questions  will  seldom  arise:  and  even 
when  they  do  arise,  they  will  admit  of  a  decision:  no  two  persons  can 
have  full  property  in  the  same  thing;  because  the  property  of  one  ef- 
fectually excludes  the  claim  of  the  other.  Whereas,  in  a  state  of  com- 
munity where  all  have  an  equal  right  to  the  same  thing,  it  would  be  a 
continual  question  which  claimant  should  use  or  enjoy  the  matter  in 
dispute:  nor  could  such  a  question  be  easily  decided;  because  neither 
of  the  claimants  could  set  forth  such  a  right  as  would  eiTectuaily  over- 
rule the  pretensions  of  his  competitor.  But  there  is,  besides  this, 
another  considerable  advantage  arising  from  the  introduction  of  pro- 
perty. Such  an  exclusive  right  assigns  to  each  person  the  part,  or  ma- 
teri^s,  in  which  he  is  to  labour;  and  makes  the  improvements  produced 
by  his  art  and  industry,  entirely  his  own.  Men  will  be  more  ready 
to  make  improvements  when  they  are  morally  sure  of  enjoying  them, 
than  they  would  be,  if  others,  who  are  unwilling  to  work,  had  any 
claim  upon  the  fruits  of  their  labour.  These  seem  to  be  the  reasons 
which  determined  mankind  to  change  their  right  to  things  from  a  com- 
mon claim,  which  belonged  to  all  alike,  into  an  exclusive  claim  of  par- 
ticular property. 

VI.  If  we  look  into  the  history  of  the  first  ages  of  a.  conjecture  a- 
the  world,  as  it  is  recorded  by  Moses,  in  the  book  of  bout  tlic  first  au- 
Genesis,  we  may  there,  perhaps,  meet  with  some  ac-  ^^^  "^  property. 
count  of  the  first  inventor  of  property.  Supposing  the  reasons  for  in- 
troducing this  change  to  have  been  rightly  assigned,  we  should  look 
for  the  origin  of  property  amongst  them  whose  wants  were  the  greatest; 
who  were  most  scantily  provided  for,  and  who  were  least  likely  to 
practise  the  duties  of  benevolence  and  equity  towjirds  one  another. 
All  these  circumstances  concur  in  the  posterity  of  Cain.  Their  *an- 
cestor  had  killed  his  brother;  and  his  fears,  least  the  rest  of  mankind 
should  punish  this  crime  upon  him  and  his  posterity,  induced  him  and 
his  family  to  unite  themselves  together,  and  to  build  a  city  for  their 
defence.  By  living  in  society,  their  manners  were  polished,  and  a  re- 
fined way  of  living  was  introduced  amongst  them.  This  seems  to  be 
evident;  because  we  find  that  they  were  the  inventors  of  arts  and  sci- 
ences, both  of  such  as  are  useful,  and  of  such  as  administer  to  pleasure. 
Tubal-cain  was  the  instructor  of  every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron;  and 
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Jabal  was  the  father  of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp  and  organ.  This 
family  had  separated  themselves  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  were 
shut  up  together  within  a  narrow  district:  where,  if  there  had  been 
but  a  few  of  them,  and  they  had  been  contented  with  coarse  (are  and  or- 
dinary clothing,  they  would  have  found  it  difficult  enough  to  supply 
thenisolves.  But  the  difficulty  was  rendered  greater,  not  only  by  their 
elegance  and  luxury,  but  by  the  constant  increase  of  their  numbers. 
We  have  no  reason  to  imagine  that  this  family  had  any  great  sense  of 
duty:  it  is  much  more  likely,  that,  as  they  lived  with  a  bad  parent,  the 
influence  of  his  example  had  indisposed  them  to  observe  the  rules  of 
equity  and  benevolence  in  their  behaWour  towards  one  another.  Here, 
therefore,  we  are  to  look  for  the  beginning  of  property,  or  of  an  ex- 
clusive right  to  things.  And  the  sacred  historian  informs  us  accord- 
ingly, that  *  Jabal  was  the  father  or  inventor  of  possession.  Our  trans- 
lators render  it,  of  aiLch  as  have  cattle.  But  Jabal  could  not  be  the 
first  who  taught  how  to  bring  up  and  take  care  of  cattle:  because  we 
read  that  Abel  had,  before  this  time,  been  engaged  in  this  employment 
The  original  word  signifies  possessions  of  any  sort,  acquired  in  any 
manner,  and  is  not  necessarily  confined,  as  our  translators  confine  it 
here,  to  possessions  of  cattle.  If,  therefore,  we  render  this  passage,  as 
it  ought  to  be  rendered,  that  Jabal  was  the  inventor  of  possessions; 
there  will  be  some  appearance  of  reason  for  concluding  that  he  was  the 
first  projector  of  particular  property.  fAbel  is  indeed  said  to  be  a 
keeper  of  sheep,  and  Cain  to  be  a  tiller  of  the  ground:  but  it  is  not 
necessary  that  each  of  these  should  have  had  pro])erty  in  his  respective 
department;  since  they  might,  either  by  their  own  choice,  or  by  their 
father^s  appointment,  undertake  to  cultivate  these  two  dilTerent  parts 
of  the  common  stock. 

Property  arose  VII.  But  let  US  return  from  this  digression.  }We 
from  compact.  have  seen  bv  what  reasons  mankind  were  led  to  intro- 
ducc  such  an  exclusive  right  as  we  call  property,  and  are  to  inquire, 
in  the  next  place,  in  what  manner  it  could  he  introduced  consistently 
with  justice.  The  common  claim  which  all  men  originally  had  to  all 
things,  is  taken  away  by  the  introduction  of  property,  as  far  as  this  ex- 
clusive right  extends.  Where  one  man  h:is  a  right  to  exclude  all  others 
from  the  use  or  enjoyment  of  a  thing,  they  cannot  possibly  have  any 
claim  of  common  right  to  use  and  enjoy  it.  Now  it  would  be  incon- 
sistent with'  justice  to  deprive  them  of  their  common  right  without 
their  consent.  Property,  therefore,  could  not  be  introduced,  consist- 
ently with  justice,  unless  mankind  consented  to  it,  either  expressly  or 
tacitly.  But  if  they  lawfully  might,  and  actually  did,  give  such  con- 
sent; that  is,  if  their  common  right  was  alienable,  and  they  agreed  to 
alienate  it;  no  injury  was  done  to  them  by  the  introduction  of  pro- 
perty. There  is  no  reason  to  say,  that  this  common  right  is  unaliena- 
ble: there  is,  indeed,  no  law  of  nature  which  commands  the  introduc- 
tion of  property;  but  neither  is  there  any  that  restrains  men  from  giving 
up  their  common  claim,  for  the  benefit  of  any  one  who  has  a  mind  to 
appropriate  to  himself  what  would  belong  to  all  in  common,  unless  they 
had  parted  with  their  claim. 

*  Gen.  IV.  20.  f  Gen.  IV.  2.  i  Grot.  Lib.  II.  Cap.  II.  S  II. 
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VIU.  When  mankind  were  few  in  number,  and  lived  xha  c<  .ipact  » 
together  in  the  same  place,  they  could  easily  meet  in  either  diviakm  or 
order  to  divide  their  common  stock,  and  to  assign  to  occupancy. 
each  other  his  proper  share  by  express  consent,  agreement,  or  compact. 
But  after  their  numbers  were  increased,  and  they  were  settled  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world,  very  distant  from  one  another,  it  became  im- 
possible for  all  of  them  to  meet  together.  This  method,  therefore,  of 
introducing  property,  by  express  consent,  was  rendered  impracticable. 
Some  consent,  however,  has  been  shown  to  be  necessary  to  make  the 
introduction  of  property  consistent  with  justice;  and  a  tacit  one  would 
be  sufficient  for  that  purpose.  Such  a  tacit  consent  is  called  occupancy. 
Indeed  occupancy  is  but  one  part  of  the  act  which  is  called  by  this 
name;  but  as  it  is  the  leading  part,  it  has  given  its  name  to  the  whole 
act  What  a  man  seizes  upon,  with  a  design  to  make  it  his  own,  or  to 
appropriate  it  to  himself,  will  become  fairly  his  own,  or  will  be  made 
his  property;  when  the  rest  of  mankind,  as  far  as  they  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  him,  understand  what  his  design  is,  and  show  by 
their  behaviour,  in  not  molesting  him,  that  they  agree  to  let  his  design 
take  effect.  If  they  know  his  intention,  and  do  not  interrupt  or  con- 
tradict it,  when  they  have  it  in  their  power,  they  tacitly  consent  to  it. 

A  man's  bare  intention  of  acquiring  property  in  a  thing,  is  not  enough 
to  make  it  his  own,  till  that  intention  is  known:  for  without  the  con- 
sent of  mankind  no  property  can  be  gained  justly;  and  there  can  be  no 
Sound  for  presuming  that  they  consent  to  what  they  know  nothing  of. 
ow  the  act  of  occupancy  is  the  outward  mark  by  which  his  intention 
is  made  public.  And  this  act  is,  therefore,  understood  to  give  him  pro- 
perty; because  if  the  rest  of  mankind,  that  is,  if  the  joint  partners, 
who  had  before  a  right  in  common  with  him  to  the  thing  which  he  has 
seized,  do  not  upon  this  notice  of  his  intention,  assert  that  common 
right,  they  are  presumed  to  part  with  it.  However,  before  a  right  of 
property  can  proceed  upon  the  act  of  occupancy,  one  circumstance  is 
necessary;  which  is,  that  the  thing  seized  upon  should  be  certain  and 
determinate.  No  consent  of  mankind  can  be  presumed  to  he  given  to 
what  the  occupant  designs,  any  farther  than  that  intention  is  or  may  be 
known  to  them.  And  if  the  thing  seized  u])on  is  uncertain  and  indefi- 
nite, the  act  of  occupancy  leaves  his  intention  doubtful  and  obscure; 
the  rest  of  mankind  do  not  understand  what  it  is;  and  their  consent 
cannot  be  supposed  to  reach  any  farther  than  their  knowledge. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  property,  as  we  have  seen  already,  cannot  be 
introduced  consistently  with  justice,  unless  by  the  common  consent  of 
mankind.  The  consent  which  is  necessary  for  this  purpose,  might 
either  be  given  expressly,  when  all  mankind  could  meet  together,  (and 
such  an  agreement  is  called  division,)  or  else  it  may  be  presumed,  in 
consequence  of  the  future  proprietors  having,  without  molestation, 
taken  and  kept  possession  of  the  thing  which  he  intends  to  make  his 
own;  and  such  a  tacit  agreement  is  called  occupancy. 

IX.  But  though  either  division  or  occupancy  might  property  can  now 
give  property  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  when  all  only  be  acquired 
the  joint  commoners  could  meet  together;  the  way  of  ^y  occupancy. 
introducing  property,  by  division,  is  now  at  an  end.  The  great  num- 
bers of  mankind,  and  their  remoteness  from  one  another,  have  render- 
ed it  impossible  for  them  all  to  meet  and  to  divide  the  common  stock 
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of  goods,  or  such  parts  of  the  common  stock,  as  have  not  yet  been  ap- 
propriated. There  is,  therefore,  at  present,  no  other  method  left  for 
be^innin^  property  but  occupancy  only;  all  things  which  were  not  ap- 
propriated formerly,  must  now  be  appropriated  by  occupancy,  or  not 
at  all. 

hir.  Locke's  opin-  X.  Mr.  Lockc  agrees  with  Grotius,  that  occupancy 
ion  examined.  js  the  foundation  of  private  property.  But  then  he  does 
not  consider  occupancy  in  the  same  light  that  Grotius  considers  it,  as  a 
tacit  agreement  between  the  joint  owners  of  the  common  stock  and  the 
future  proprietor.  In  his  opinion,  things  which  originally  belonged  to 
all  mankind,  in  common,  became  the  property  of  the  first  occupant; 
because,  as  he  has  a  property  in  his  own  person,  and  consequently  in 
the  labour  of  his  body,  or  in  the  work  of  his  hands,  by  removing  any 
thing  out  of  the  state  in  which  nature  placed  it,  he  has  mixed  his  own 
labour,  or  a  personal  act  of  his  own,  with  it;  and  by  thus  joining  to  it 
something  which  is  his  own,  he  makes  it  his  property.  For  this  labour 
being  the  unquestionable  property  of  the  labourer;  no  man,  but  he, 
can  have  a  right  to  what  that  is  once  joined  to:  at  least,  where  there  is 
enough,  and  as  good  left,  in  common  for  others.  Thus,  whilst  he  agrees 
with  Grotius  in  words,  they  dilfor  widely  from  one  another  when  the 
sense  of  their  words  is  explained. 

I  design  to  examine,  at  large,  his  application  of  what  is  here  advanced. 
But,  before  we  do  that,  let  us  stop  awhile  and  inquire,  whether  his 
first  principles  are  true.  As  every  man  has  a  property  in  his  own  per- 
son, the  labour  of  his  body  and  the  work  of  his  hands  are  properly  nia. 
Now  the  labour  of  a  man's  body  or  the  work  of  his  hands,  may  mean 
either  the  personal  act  of  working,  or  the  effect  which  is  produced  by 
that  act.  In  the  first  sense,  it  must  be  allowed  that  a  man's  labour  is 
properly  his  own:  he  has  a  right  to  exert  his  strength  in  what  manner 
he  pleases,  where  he  is  under  no  restraint  of  law.  But  it  does  not 
follow  from  hence,  that  the  effect  of  his  labouring,  or  that  the  work  of 
his  hands,  in  the  other  sense  of  these  words,  must  likewise  be  properly 
his  own.  He  has,  you  may  say,  mixed  his  own  labour  with  what  he 
removes  out  of  that  state  in  which  nature  had  left  it:  but  will  you  con- 
clude, that  by  thus  joining  to  it  his  act  of  working,  he  has  made  it  his 
own?  In  order  to  strengthen  such  a  conclusion,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  show  that  the  labour  of  one  man  can  overrule  or  set  aside  the  right 
of  others.  If  I  knowingly  employ  myself  in  working  upon  the  mate- 
rials of  my  neighbour,  however  I  may  have  mixed  a  personal  act, 
which  is  my  own,  with  his  property,  this  will  never  give  me  a  reason- 
able claim  to  his  materials.  You  may  urge,  that  the  cases  are  not  par- 
allel; because  the  materials,  now  in  question,  are  not  the  property  of 
any  one;  and,  consequently,  that,  by  working  in  such  materials,  we 
may  gain  property  in  them;  though  we  could  not  gain  it  by  the  like 
act,  where  the  materials  were  appropriated  before.  But  the  cases  are 
parallel,  as  far  as  the  point  before  us  requires.  It  is  allowed,  that  the 
materials  do  not  belong  to  any  person  by  an  exclusive  right  of  property; 
but  then  they  belong  to  all  mankind  of  common  right.  And  if  mixing 
my  labour  with  the  materials  of  an  individual  will  not  make  these  ma- 
terials mine,  in  opposition  to  his  exclusive  right,  I  know  not  how  any 
act  of  the  same  kind,  or  the  mixing  my  labour  with  materials  which 
belong  to  all  mankind,  should  make  them  mine,  in  opposition  to  their 
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common  right.  As  setting  aside  the  right  of  an  individual,  without 
his  consent,  is  an  injury  to  him;  so  setting  aside  the  common  claim  of 
mankind,  without  their  consent,  is  an  injury  to  them:  and  if  an  injury 
cannot  be  the  foundation  of  a  right  in  one  case,  it  will  not  be  very  easy 
to  prove  that  a  like  injury  may  be  the  foundation  of  a  right  in  the 
other  case. 

Mr.  Locke  has  applied  these  principles  to  explain  the  introduction 
of  property  both  in  moveable  and  immoveable  goods.  And  if  we  go 
on  to  examine  what  he  says  upon  the  subject,  we  shall  find  that  he  has 
mistaken  the  exercise  of  a  common  right,  for  the  exclusive  right  of 

Eroperty.     "*He  that  is  nourished,^'  says  this  writer,  ^^by  the  acorns 
e  picked  up  under  an  oak,  or  the  apples  he  gathered  from  the  trees  in 
the  wood,  has  certainly  appropriated  them  to  himself;  no  body  can  deny 
but  the  nourishment  is  his.     I  ask,  then,  When  did  they  begin  to  be 
his?  when  he  digested?  or  when  he  eat^  or  when  he  boiled?  or  when 
he  brought  them  home?  or  when  he  picked  them  up?     And  it  is  plain, 
if  the  first  gathering  made  them  not  his,  nothing  else  could.     That  la- 
bour put  a  distinction  between  them  and  common:  that  added  something 
to  them,  more  than  nature,  the  common  mother  of  all,  had  done;  ana 
so  they  became  his  private  right.     And  will  any  one  say  he  had  no 
right  to  those  acorns  or  apples,  he  thus  appropriated,  because  he  had 
not  the  consent  of  all  mankind  to  make  them  his?     Was  it  robbery  thus 
to  assume  to  himself  what  belonged  to  all  in  common?'^     The  answer 
here  is  obvious.     When  those  acorns  or  apples  are  become  a  part  of 
his  body,  we  may,  if  we  please,  say  that  they  are  his:  but  the  right 
which  he  then  has  in  them,  is  the  same  which  he  has  in  his  whole  per- 
son; and  is  no  more  to  be  called  a  right  of  propcTt y,  in   the  sense  that 
we  use  this  word,  when  we  apply  it  either  to  moveable  or  immoveable 
goods,  than  the  right  which  a  man  has  in   his  le^  or  his  arm,  can  be 
called  by  this  name.     When  he  patliered   them,  or  when  he  boiled 
them,  he  had  likewise  a  right  in  them;  but  it  was  just  such  a  right  as 
any  one  else  might  have  had:  a  right,  as  one  of  the  joint  commoners,  to 
use  as  much  out  of  the  general  stock  as  he  had  occasion  for.     It  is  by 
no  means  necessary  either  to  allow,  on  the  one  hand,  that  he  had  an 
exclusive  right  of  property  in  them;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  contend 
that  it  was  robbery,  thus  to  assume  to  himself  what  belonged  to  all  in 
common.     There  is  a  middle  opinion  between  these  two,  which  is  the 
opinion  already  mentioned;  that  when  he  gathered  them,  and  was  eat- 
ing them,  he  exercised  his  common  ric^ht  of  using  and  enjoying,  out  of 
the  joint  stock,  what  his  occasions  called  for.     Though,  therefore,  we 
contend  that  he  could  not  acquire  an  exclusive  right  of  property  in 
them,  or  in  any  thing  else,  without  the  consent  of  mankind,  either  ex- 
press or  tacit;  yet  there  is  no  fear  of  his  being  starved  whilst  he  is 
waiting  for  this  consent;  because,  in  the  mean  time,  the  exercise  of  his 
common  right  will  sutBciently  provide  for  his  subsistence. 

That  it  is  this  common  right  which  a  man  exercises  when  he  sepa- 
rates a  thing  for  his  own  use,  and  claims  to  use  it  because  he  has  so 
separated  it,  will  appear  from  the  limitation  which  Mr.  Locke  himself 

Euts  upon  what  he  calls  property  when  it  is  thus  acquired.     "  f^od 
as  given  us  all  things  richly,  is  the  voice  of  reason,  confirmed  by  in- 
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spiration.  But  how  br  has  he  given  it  us?  To  enjoy.  As  much  as 
any  one  can  make  use  of,  to  any  advantage  of  life,  before  it  spoils,  so 
much  he  may,  by  his  labour,  fix  a  property  in:  whatever  is  beyond 
this,  is  more  than  his  share,  and  belongs  to  others.  Nothine  was  made 
by  God  for  man  to  spoil  or  destroy."  But,  certainly,  to  take  no  more 
than  we  want,  or  no  more  than  we  can  make  use  of,  before  it  will  be 
spoiled,  is  a  limitation  unknown  to  property:  it  belongs  only  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  common  right  in  a  joint  stock,  where  no  one  of  the  common- 
ers has  an  exclusive  right  to  keep  but  all  and  each  of  them  have  a 
joint  right  to  use. 

But  Mr.  Locke  endeavours  to  take  off  this  limitation,  and  to  show  us 
by  what  means,  upon  the  same  principles,  property  might  be  accumu- 
lated. ^^  *The  greatest  part  of  things  really  useful  to  the  life  of  man, 
and  such  as  the  necessity  of  subsisting  made  the  first  commoners  of  the 
world  look  after,  as  it  doth  the  Americans  now,  are  generally  thingp 
of  short  duration;  such,  as  if  they  are  not  consumed  by  use,  will  decay 
and  perish  of  themselves:  gold,  silver,  and  diamonds,  are  things  that 
fancy  or  agreement  hath  put  the  value  on,  more  than  real  use,  and  the 
necessary  support  of  life.  Now  of  those  good  things  which  nature 
hath  provided  in  common,  every  one  had  a  right  to  as  much  as  he  could 
use  and  property  in  all  he  could  effect  with  his  labour;  all  that  his  in- 
dustry could  extend  to,  to  alter  from  the  state  nature  had  put  it  in,  was 
his.  He  that  gathered  a  hundred  bushels  of  acorns,  or  apples,  had 
thereby  a  property  in  them;  they  were  his  goods  as  soon  as  gathered. 
He  was  only  to  look  that  he  used  them  before  they  spoiled,  else  he 
took  more  than  his  share,  and  robbed  others.  And,  indeed,  it  was  a 
foolish  thing,  as  well  as  dishonest,  to  hoard  up  more  than  he  could  make 
use  of.  If  he  gave  away  a  part  to  any  body  else,  so  that  it  perished 
not  uselessly  in  his  possession,  then  he  made  use  of  it.  And  if  he  also 
bartered  away  plums  that  would  have  rotted  in  a  week,  for  nuts  that 
would  last  good  for  his  eating  a  whole  year,  he  did  no  injury;  he  wast- 
ed not  the  common  stock;  he  destroyed  no  part  of  the  portion  of  goods 
that  belonged  to  others,  so  long  as  nothing  perished  uselessly  in  his 
hands.  Again,  if  he  would  give  his  nuts  for  a  piece  of  metal,  pleased 
with  its  colour,  or  exchange  his  sheep  for  shells  or  wool,  for  a  spark- 
ling pebble  or  a  diamond,  and  keep  them  by  him  all  his  life,  he  invaded 
not  the  rights  of  others;  he  might  heap  up  as  much  of  these  durable 
things  as  he  pleased;  the  exceeding  the  bounds  of  his  just  property 
not  lying  in  the  largeness  of  his  possessions,  but  the  perishing  of  any 
thing  uselessly  in  it."  But  this  writer  seems  here  to  take  for  grant^ 
the  point  in  question.  We  contend,  and  he  allows,  that  the  right  of 
him  who  gathered  acorns  or  plums,  extends  no  farther  than  to  such  a 
quantity  of  them  as  he  can  use  before  they  are  spoiled:  and  in  showins 
how  this  limitation  may  be  removed,  he  reasons  as  if  there  was  no  sucn 
limitation.  How  else  should  he,  who  had  collected  more  plums  than 
he  could  use  before  they  were  spoiled,  or  more  sheep  than  he  wanted 
to  clothe  or  to  feed  himself,  barter  away  the  plums  for  nuts  which 
would  keep  the  year  round,  or  for  metal  that  would  keep  as  long  as  he 
lived?  The  very  notion  of  bartering  implies  property.  Our  author, 
therefi»^,  must  suppose  the  man  to  have  property  in  what  would  spoU 

*  Locke  itt  sup.  page  186. 
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before  he  ean  use  it;  or  else  he  could  not  suppose  him  to  barter  it  away: 
that  is,  since  this  contrivance  of  bartering  was  introduced,  to  show  how 
property  might  be  accumulated,  or  to  take  off  the  limitation  of  appro- 
priating no  more  than  can  be  used  whilst  it  is  good;  in  order  to  apply 
this  contriyancc,  he  must  suppose  the  limitation  to  be  taken  off  already, 
and  the  man  to  have  property  in  plums  or  sheep,  which  he  docs  not 
want,  and  which  he  could  not  use  before  they  would  perish  in  his 
hands.  Indeed,  if  mankind  would  consent  and  submit  thus  to  barter 
one  with  another,  this  consent  would  be  sufficient  to  take  off  the  limi- 
tation, and  to  introduce  a  true  right  of  property.  For  if  I  knowingly 
and  willingly  bargain  with  another  about  my  own  goods,  which  are  in 
his  possession,  as  if  they  were  his,  this  act  of  mine  may  well  be  con- 
strued as  a  tacit  consent  to  make  them  his.  And  if,  in  like  manner, 
mankind  would  bargain  with  one  another  about  goods  which  belonged 
to  all  in  common,  as  if  they  were  the  property  of  the  possessor,  they 
tacitly  give  up  their  claim  to  those  goods,  and  so  they  become  his  pro- 
pertj.  But  property,  when  introduced  alter  this  manner,  is  introduced 
hy  consent  or  parties,  and  not  by  the  labour  which  the  possessor  or  oc- 
cupant has  employed  in  separating  the  things  which  he  possesses  from 
the  eommon  stock. 

In  Mr.  Locke's  opinion,  property  in  immoveable  goods,  such  as  the 
earth  or  soil,  is  acquired  in  the  same  manner  and  is  governed  by  the 
same  measure  as  property  in  moveable  goods.  "  *As  much  land  as  a 
man  tills,  plants,  improves,  cultivates,  and  can  use  the  product  of,  so 
much  is  his  property.  He,  by  his  labour,  does,  as  it  were,  inclose  it 
from  the  common."  But  what  is  this  again,  but  the  exorcise  of  a  com- 
mon right,  instead  of  such  an  exclusive  ri^ht  as  property  is.  For  not 
to  insist  here  upon  the  limitation  of  having  property  only  in  so  much 
land  as  we  can  use,  let  us  try  the  ofiects  of  this  right,  and  see  whether 
they  are  the  same  with  the  effects  of  property.  Suppose  then,  that  the 
man,  after  he  has  for  some  time  tilled  the  land  and  cultivated  it,  was 
either  by  age  or  sickness  to  become  incapable  of  tilling  and  cultivating 
it  any  longer:  if  the  mixing  his  labour  with  it  was  his  whole  title  to  it; 
when  his  labour  ceases,  his  title  to  the  land  must  cease  with  it;  the 
land  can  be  his  no  longer  than  he  can  cultivate  it;  and  when  he  is  dis- 
abled for  labouring,  he  cannot  sell  or  let  it  to  any  other  person:  that  is, 
it  was  his  to  labour  in,  but  not  his  to  dispose  of  as  he  pleases;  and  con- 
sequently his  right  could  only  be  a  right  to  use,  and  not  an  exclusive 
right  of  property.  This  Mr.  Locke  might  have  been  sensible  of,  if  he 
had  attended  to  his  own  reasoning.  '^  tH^?^'  says  this  author,  '^  that 
in  obedience  to  the  command  of  God  to  improve  the  earth  to  the  bene- 
fit of  life,  tilled  and  sowed  any  part  of  it,  thereby  annexed  to  it  some- 
thing that  was  his  property,  which  another  had  no  title  to,  nor  could, 
without  injury,  take  from  him.  Nor  was  this  appropriation  of  any 
parcel  of  land,  by  improving  it,  any  prejudice  to  any  other  man,  since 
there  was  still  enough  and  as  eood  left,  and  more  than  the  yet  unpro- 
vided for  could  use."  If  then  his  title  to  the  land  which  he  occupies, 
rests  upon  this  principle,  that  there  was  enough  for  others,  besides 
what  he  had  taken  for  his  own  use,  it  is  plain  that,  unless  there  had 
been  enough  for  others,  his  title  would  not  have  been  a  good  one:  and 
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from  hence  it  follows,  that  all  his  title  is  no  more  than  a  common  right 
to  use  what  he  wants,  and  not  an  exclusive  right  of  property;  because 
the  right  of  property  does  not  at  all  depend  upon  the  convenience  of 
others. 

To  strengthen  this  opinion,  concerning  the  introduction  of  property, 
and  to  answer  an  objection  which  has  been  hinted  at  already,  Mr.  Locke 
compares  the  value  of  labour  with  the  value  of  land;  in  order  to  show 
that  the  property  which  a  man  has  in  his  labour,  when  he  has  mixed 
that  labour  with  the  land,  overbalances  the  value  of  the  land  with  which 
it  is  so  mixed.  ^'  *Nor  is  it,"  says  he,  ^^  so  strange,  as  perhaps  before 
consideration  it  may  appear,  that  the  property  of  labour  should  be  able 
to  balance  the  community  of  land.  For  it  is  labour,  indeed,  that  puts 
the  difference  of  value  on  every  thing;  and  let  any  one  consider  what 
the  difference  is  between  an  acre  of  land  planted  with  tobacco  or  sugar, 
sown  with  wheat  or  barley;  and  an  acre  of  the  same  land  lying  in  com- 
mon without  any  husbandry  upon  it,  and  he  will  find  that  the  improve- 
ment of  labour  makes  the  far  greater  part  of  the  value.  I  think,  as  he 
goes  on,  it  will  be  but  a  very  modest  computation  to  say,  that  of  the 
products  of  the  earth,  useful  to  the  life  of  man,  nine-tenths  are  the  ef- 
fects of  labour:  nay,  if  wc  will  rightly  estimate  things  as  they  come  to 
our  use,  and  cast  up  the  several  expenses  about  them,  what  in  them  is 
purely  owing  to  nature  and  what  to  labour,  we  shall  find  that  in  most 
of  them  ninety-nine  parts  in  a  hundred  are  wholly  to  be  put  on  the 
account  of  labour."  But  we  may  ask  in  return,  what  the  value  of 
pure  labour  is  when  considered  merely  as  the  personal  act  of  the  la- 
bourer? If  neither  the  timber  of  his  plough,  nor  the  horses  that  draw 
it,  nor  the  meat  which  they  eat,  nor  the  manure  which  he  lays  upon 
his  land,  nor  the  grain  with  which  he  sows  it,  are  his  own,  what  will 
you  rate  his  labour  at?  Certainly  you  rate  it  much  too  high,  if,  upon 
comparing  it  with  the  value  of  the  land,  you  set  it  at  ninety-nine  parts 
in  a  hundred,  or  even  at  nine  parts  in  ten.  But  you  will  suppose  all 
these  materials  to  be  his  own.  I  ask,  therefore,  how  he  gained  pro- 
perty in  them?  You  answer,  by  his  labour;  and  explain  this  labour  to 
be  only  the  act  of  taking  them,  or  separating  them  from  the  common 
stock.  Now  this  labour  is  of  little  or  no  value  at  all;  and  consequently 
you  cannot  say,  in  this  instance,  that  the  common  right  of  mankind  is 
overbalanced  by  the  labour  of  the  occupant.  And  if,  in  one  instance, 
a  labour,  which  is  worth  nothing  when  compared  with  the  thing  ac- 
quired, will  give  the  occupant  property,  then  we  can  have  no  reason 
to  imagine  that  it  is  the  high  rate  of  labour,  when  compared  with  the 
value  of  land,  which  so  overbalances  the  common  right  of  mankind  to 
the  land  as  to  give  the  labourer  an  exclusive  right  to  it.  You  have 
only  dazzled  our  eyes  with  this  high  account  of  the  value  of  labour; 
since  you  must,  in  order  to  give  it  so  high  a  value,  suppose  property 
to  have  been  introduced  beforehand  by  a  labour  which  is  of  little  or  no 
value  at  all.  We  may  go  one  step  farther.  The  property  of  labour, 
you  say,  overbalances  the  community  of  land:  because  the  value  of  it, 
when  compared  with  the  value  of  land,  is  worth  ninety-nine  parts  in 
a  hundred.  Now  if,  by  saying,  that  the  property  of  labour  overbalan- 
ces the  community  of  land,  you  only  mean  that  labour  is  worth  much 
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more  than  uncultivated  land,  we  might  allow  it.  But  if  you  mean, 
that,  because  the  value  of  labour  is  so  much  greater  than  the  valuo  of 
land,  the  labour  of  one  man  will  overrule  or  set  aside  the  common 
claim  of  all  mankind,  we  must  deny  it.  For  suppose  the  labour  of 
him  who  cultivates  the  land,  to  be  worth  ninety-nine  parts  in  a  hun- 
dred of  the  whole  value  of  the  land  after  it  is  cultivated,  all  that  could 
be  due  to  the  labourer,  upon  this  supi)osition,  would  be  no  more  than 
the  produce  of  his  own  labour:  the  ninety- nine  parts  which  belong  to 
him,  would  not  swallow  up  the  hundredth  part  which  he  had  originally 
no  exclusive  right  to.  This  hundredth  part,  that  is,  the  land  itself, 
must  therefore  still  remain  in  common  as  it  was  before;  he  might  labour 
in  it  again,  if  he  pleased,  as  one  of  the  joint  commoners,  but  he  would 
have  no  property  in  it.  Let  us  trv  this  reasoning  in  another  instance. 
The  landlord,  as  we  call  him,  or  tne  owner  of  the  soil,  after  property 
has  been  introduced,  has  an  exclusive  right  to  some  certain  quantity 
of  land;  suppose,  for  instance,  to  an  acre  which  bears  twenty  bushels 
of  wheat:  the  tenant  ploughs  and  sows  this  land;  and  besides  the  mere 
personal  act  of  labour,  he  uses  his  own  materials  in  cultivating  the 
land.  Now  the  labour  of  the  occupier  puts  the  chief  value  upon  the 
land,  and  without  this  labour  it  would  be  worth  little;  for  it  is  to  this 
that  we  owe  all  its  useful  production.  For  whatever  the  straw,  bran, 
bread,  &c.  of  that  acre  of  wheat  is  worth  more  than  the  product  of  an 
acre  of  as  good  land,  which  lies  waste,  is  all  the  effects  of  labour. 
You  see  then  how  much  the  property  of  labour  overbalances  the  pro- 
perty of  land.  But  no  one  will  be  led  to  conclude  from  hence,  that 
because,  according  to  this  reckoning  in  the  value  of  an  acre  of  land, 
ninety-nine  parts  in  a  hundred  are  owing  to  the  labour  of  the  occupier, 
the  property,  which  he  has  in  his  own  labour,  will  swallow  up  the 
property  which  the  landlord  has  in  the  soil;  and  that  the  land,  because 
he  has  cultivated  it,  will  for  the  future  become  his  own.  But  if  the 
right  of  property  in  the  soil,  which  in  estimating  the  value  of  land,  is 
but  one  part  in  a  hundred,  is  not  overruled  or  set  aside  by  the  over- 
balance in  the  value  of  labour,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  same  over- 
balance should  be  supposed  to  set  aside  the  common  claims  of  mankind 
to  land  which  was  never  appropriated.  Let  the  right  be  what  it  will, 
whether  it  is  a  right  of  property  or  of  common  claim,  if  an  overbalance 
in  the  value  of  the  labour,  which  is  joined  to  it,  will  not  swallow  up 
one  of  them,  no  good  reason  can  be  given  why  it  should  swallow  up 
the  other. 

XI.  The  most  natural  claim  to  a  thing  seems  to  arise  Making  a  thing 
from  our  having  made  it:  for  no  one  appears  to  have  so  produces  no  pro- 
peculiar  a  right  in  it  as  he  who  has  been  the  immediate  perty  but  by  occu- 
cause  of  its  existence.  This  opinion,  if  it  was  true  in  P"^*^>- 
the  full  extent  of  it,  would  overturn  our  general  position,  that  division 
and  occupancy  are  the  only  ways  of  introducing  property.  But  *it  is 
to  be  observed,  that  when  we  make  a  thing  we  do  not  produce  the  ma- 
terials: these  existed  before,  and  all  that  we  do  is  to  give  a  new  shape 
or  form  to  them.  Now  the  materials  out  of  which  a  thing  is  made, 
are  either  our  own  ])roperty,  or  thoy  are  the  property  of  some  other 
person;  or  they  are  the  property  of  no  one,  but  are  in   common  to 
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all.  If,  before  we  made  the  thing,  the  materials  were  our  own,  it 
is  plain  that,  by  making  the  thing,  we  do  not  introduce  any  new  or 
original  claim,  but  only  continue  our  former  claim.  The  materials 
were  our  own  before  the  thing  was  made;  and  nothing  else  is  our 
own  afterwards:  they  are  still  the  same  materials,  but  only  in  a 
different  shape.  If  the  materials  were  the  property  of  some  other  per- 
son, the  maker  of  the  thing  has  naturally  no  claim  to  them,  unless  he 
makes  amends  to  the  owner  of  them,  or  unless  the  owner  voluntarily 
gives  them  up.  For  it  would  be  an  injury  to  the  owner  of  such  mate- 
rials to  take  away  his  property  without  his  consent.  But  if  the  mate- 
rials were  in  common,  before  the  thing  was  made;  that  is,  if  they  were 
not  the  property  of  any  one,  then  by  making  a  thing  out  of  them,  pro- 
perty is  introduced:  because,  in  this  case,  the  maker  is  the  first  occu- 
pant. As  far,  therefore,  as  specification,  or  the  making  a  thing,  differs 
from  occupancy,  it  does  not  produce  property:  and  whenever  it  does 
produce  property,  it  obtains  this  effect  only  because  it  implies  oe- 
cupancy. 

Acquiatjons  ire  ^H-  When  I  Say  that  property  can  be  no  otherwise 
either  original  or  acquired  but  by  division  or  by  occupancy,  I  must  be 
deri>-ative.  understood  to  mean,  that  original  acquisitions  can  be 

made  in  no  other  way.  Our  acquisitions  of  property  are  divided  into 
original  and  derivative.  Original  acquisitions  are  such  as  introduce 
or  begin  property  in  things,  which  were  before  in  common  or  had  no 
owner.  Derivative  acquisitions  are  such  as  convey  the  property  of 
things  from  one  man  to  another:  the  things  which  are  said  to  be  alioi- 
ated  by  the  old  proprietor,  are  derivatively  acquired  by  the  new  one. 
*  We  may  observe  by  the  way,  that  original  acquisitions  are  made  not 
only  of  such  things  as  never  had  an  owner,  but  of  such  things  likewise 
as  have  had  an  owner,  and  by  the  ceasing  of  his  property  are  become 
common  again.  Derivative  acquisitions  are  but  continuations  of  tlie 
same  property  in  a  different  person.  When,  therefore,  the  property 
in  a  thing  has  ceased  or  been  interrupted,  the  thing  returns  into  the 
common  stock;  and  whoever  acquires  it  afterwards,  begins  or  introduces 
a  new  property  in  it,  just  as  if  it  had  never  before  been  in  property 
at  all. 

Property  either  XIII.  fProjperty  is  of  two  sorts,  either  general  or 
general  or  parti-  particular.  By  general  property  is  here  meant  the 
^^^*  right  which  a  body  of  men  have  to  a  thing,  ezcluaiTe 

of  the  rest  of  mankind:  and  by  particular  property  is  meant  the  same 
exclusive  right  in  an  individual.  Genend  property  is  acquired  by  a 
general  occupancy,  or  by  occupancy  in  the  gross.  A  number  of  men, 
uniting  themselves  into  a  collective  body,  are  seeking  for  a  place  to 
settle  in;  and  finding  a  large  tract  of  land  uninhabited,  thev  seixe  upon 
it,  and  settle  there.  By  such  an  act  of  occupancy  the  whole  country 
becomes  the  property  of  this  body  of  men.  Though  no  single  person 
in  the  body  has  a  right  to  exclude  any  other  single  person,  in  the  same 
body,  from  the  use  of  any  spot  within  the  whole  tract  of  land  so  seized 
upon;  yet  all  and  each  have  an  exclusive  right  to  the  whole,  and  to 
every  part  of  it,  in  respect  of  all  other  individuals,  who  are  not  mem- 
bers of  this  body,  and  in  respect  likewise  of  all  other  collective  bodies 
whatsoever. 
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After  such  a  general  property  has  been  introduced  in  the  whole  tract 
of  land,  where  this  body  of  men  has  settled,  something  farther  is  re- 
quisite to  give  the  individuals,  of  which  the  body  is  composed,  particular 
property  in  the  several  parts  of  this  tract.  This  particular  property  is 
introduced  either  by  express  division  and  assignment,  or  else  by  parti- 
cular occupancy;  that  is,  either  the  body  by  express  agreement  divides 
the  whole  country  into  parcels,  and  assigns  to  each  individual  the  par- 
cel, which  is  to  be,  and  which  is  thus  made  his  own;  or  else  the  body 
allows  the  individuals  to  seize  upon  such  spots  or  parcels  of  land  as 
they  like  best,  and  gives  them,  or  rather  allows  them  to  have,  an  exclu- 
sive right  to  these  spots  or  parcels  so  seized  upon. 

XI V.  •Property  in  goods  may  cease  two  ways.  It  How  far  property 
ceases  when  the  owners  relinquish  their  right  without  ceases  by  derelic- 
transferring  it  to  any  one:  and  it  ceases  likewise  when  ^•°"*  or  by  extinc- 
the  owners  are  extinct;  that  is,  when  no  person  is  left  pricton.  ^™' 
who  has  any  right  to  the  goods.  Property  in  goods 
ceases  by  the  owners'  dereliction  of  them:  because,  as  no  one  else  had 
any  exclusive  right  in  them,  upon  his  dereliction  or  quitting  his  claim, 
no  one  at  all  has  any  exclusive  right  in  them;  and  consequently  they 
become  common  to  all  alike.  Property  in  goods  ceases  when  the  own- 
ers of  them  are  extinct;  because  property  and  a  proprietor  are  relative 
terms,  so  that  one  of  them  cannot  subsist  without  the  other:  property 
is  the  exclusive  right  which  a  person  has  to  such  goods  as  are,  upon 
account  of  this  exclusive  right,  called  his  own  or  his  property:  if,  there- 
fore, the  persons  who  had  such  right  cease  to  exist,  the  goods  are  no 
longer  the  property  of  any  one. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  poods  which  are  relinquished  by  their 
owners,  or  goods  which  cease  to  have  any  particular  owner,  may  not 
so  far  become  common  as  that  any  person  who  pleases,  is  at  liberty  to 
seize  upon  them,  and  by  such  occupancy  to  gain  property  in  them. 
Where  a  body  of  men  have  seized  upon  a  tract  of  land  in  the  gross, 
and  have  by  such  occupancy  acquired  a  general  ])roperty  in  it;  if  the 
individuals  of  which  this  body  is  composed,  acquire  private  or  particu- 
lar property  afterwards  in  the  several  parts  of  this  land,  cither  by  an 
express  division  and  assignment  made  by  the  collective  body,  or  by 
particular  occupancy  with  the  allowance  and  consent  of  such  body,  then 
upon  the  dereliction  or  failure  of  these  particular  owners,  the  land  re- 
turns into  the  state  in  which  it  was  before  those  individuals  had  acquir- 
ed particular  property  in  it;  that  is,  it  again  becomes  the  general  pro- 
perty of  the  collective  body.  No  person,  therefore,  is  at  liberty  to 
seize  upon  such  parcels  of  land  as  have  thus  ceased  to  be  in  private 
property:  because,  though  they  have  no  particular  owners,  th^y  huva 
still  a  general  owner;  the  collective  body  has  the  same  exclusi\e  right 
to  them  that  it  had  before  any  of  the  individuals  acquired  private  pro- 
perty in  them. 

This  principle  does  not  naturally  extend  to  moveable  goods.  Though 
the  land,  and  such  immoveable  goods  as  adhere  to  it,  or  may  be  con- 
sidered as  parts  of  it,  were  originally  seized  upon  by  the  collective 
body,  and  are  therefore  matter  of  general  property,  yet  each  individual 
may  well  be  supposed  to  have  acquired  property  in  many  sorts  of 
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goods  before  he  settled  with  the  collective  body  upon  that  particular 
tract  of  land.  What  plate  or  jewels,  what  money  or  clothes  he  brought 
with  him,  arc  his  own;  they  are  not  parts  of  the  land,  and  can  scarce 
be  supposed  to  have  been  acquired  with  it.  If  he  had  catched  and 
tamed  cattle  for  his  use,  his  rii^ht  to  his  sheep,  or  horses,  or  oxen,  which 
he  had  so  catched  and  tamed,  is  not  derived  from  the  collective  body; 
these  goods  were  his  own,  not  only  before  he  settled  with  such  body, 
but  perhaps  even  before  he  joined  himself  to  it.  When,  therefore, 
such  goods  as  these  are  relinquished  by  their  owners;  or  when  the 
owners  of  them  fail,  if  the  collective  body  of  which  they  were  mem- 
bers, has  any  general  claim  to  the  goods;  that  is,  if  these  goods  become 
the  property  of  such  collective  body,  so  as  not  to  be  free  lor  an^  person 
that  pleases  to  seize  upon  them  and  make  them  his  own;  thisefifect  moft 
be  produced  either  by  the  consent  of  the  several  owners,  or  eke  it 
must  arise  accidentally  from  the  claim  which  the  body  has  to  the  land. 
All  foreigners,  that  is,  all  who  arc  not  members  of  this  body,  are  ex- 
cluded from  seizing  upon  such  moveable  goods  as  have  no  owner,  and 
are  found  upon  that  land  in  which  the  body  has  general  property:  be- 
cause they  have  no  right  to  come  upon  the  land  for  this  or  for  any  other 
purpose  of  their  own  without  leave.  So  again,  when  any  parcel  oi 
land  is  returned  to  the  public,  upon  the  failure  or  dereliction  of  the 
private  or  particular  owners,  such  moveable  goods  as  have  likewise  no 
owner,  and  are  found  upon  that  parcel  of  land,  will  become  the  pro- 
perty of  the  public:  because,  as  they  have  property  in  the  land,  no  in- 
dividuals, even  though  they  are  members  of  the  public,  can  claim  to 
come  upon  it  in  order  to  seize  upon  those  goods,  and  by  such  occupancy 
to  make  them  their  own.  But  where  moveable  goods,  haWng  no  owner, 
are  found  upon  land  which  has  an  owner,  if  the  owner  of  the  land, 
being  likewise  a  member  of  the  collective  body,  may  not  seize  them 
so  as  to  make  them  his  property  by  occupancy,  he  must  be  precluded 
by  some  express  law  of  that  body'  If  this  law  is  considered  merely 
as  a  positive  one,  the  justice  of  it  is  to  be  defended  upon  the  principle 
already  mentioned,  of  its  being  established  by  the  consent  or  agreement 
of  the  several  individuals:  or  it  may  be  considered  as  declarative,  that 
the  public  grants  out  its  general  property  in  the  land  to  individual 
with  this  reserve,  that  whatever  moveable  goods,  having  no  owner,  are 
found  upon  it,  they  shall  be  seized  for  the  use  of  the  public,  and  not 
of  the  individuals. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

or  THE  LIMITATIONS  OF  PKOPERTY. 


I.  Property  limited  in  respect  of  continuance^  use^  or  disposal. — II. 
Limitations  arise  from  the  proprietory  or  from  some  other  person. — 
III.  Limitations  in  respect  of  continuance. — IV.  Services  or  limiia- 
tians  in  respect  off  use. — V.  lAmitations  in  respect  of  disposal, 

PropeHy  limited  J.  FuLL  property  in  a  thing  is  a  perpetual  right  to 
t?nuS«r*  vL^^oT  "*®  **  *®  ^^y  purpose,  and  to  dispose  of  it  at  pleasure. 
disposal.'       '       Property,  in  the  strict  notion  of  it,  is  such  a  right  to  a 
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fhinff  as  excludes  all  persons,  except  the  proprietor,  from  all  manner 
of  claim  upon  it.     No  person  therefore  can,  consistently  with  such  a 
right,  take  the  thing  from  him  at  any  time,  or  hinder  him  in  the  free 
use  of  it,  or  prevent  him  from  disposing  of  it  as  he  pleases.     If  any 
other  person  can  claim  either  to  take  the  thing  from  him  at  any  certain 
time,  or  to  hinder  him  at  all  in  the  free  use  of  it,  or  to  prevent  him 
from  disposing  of  it  as  he  pleases,  he  has  not,  in  these  respects,  an  ex- 
clusive right  to  it;  that  is,  his  exclusive  right  or  property  in  the  thing 
is  so  far  limited.    These  then  are  the  limitations  to  which  property  is 
subject;  they  are  limitations  in  respect  of  its  continuance,  or  in  respect 
of  die  use  of  what  we  have  property  in,  or  in  respect  of  the  disposal 
of  it. 

n.  A  man's  property  may  be  limited  in  any  of  these  Limiutioni  arise 
respects  either  by  his  own  act,  or  by  the  act  of  some  either  from  the 
other  person.  He  limits  it  by  his  own  act,  if  he  con-  ^J'^l^^^  *^™ 
sents  either  expressly  or  tacitly  to  give  any  one,  besides  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^^ 
himself,  any  claim  upon  what  is  his.  If  this  is  done  by 
express  consent,  we  call  it  a  grant.  If  it  is  done  by  tacit  consent,  we 
call  it  usage  or  custom.  His  property  is  limited  by  the  act  of  another, 
though  not  indeed  wholly  without  his  own  consent;  if  he  receives  a 
thing  by  gift  or  by  purchase,  and  the  person  from  whom  he  receives  it 
makes  it  over  to  him  under  limitations.  The  act  of  the  person  who 
makes  the  thing  over  to  him,  is  principally  considered;  because  the 
limitations  are  made  at  the  motion  and  discretion  of  that  person:  but 
yet  his  own  consent  concurs  with  this  act;  for  he  was  at  liberty  to  have 
refused  accepting  the  thing  under  those  limitations,  if  he  had  thought 
proper. 

III.  If  lands  are  granted  to  a  man  for  a  term  of  years,  Limitations  in  re- 
with  full  power,  whilst  that  term  lasts,  to  use  or  to  alien-  "pcct  of  continu- 
ate  them;  he  has  property  in  these  lands,  but  not  full  *"*^^' 
property;  he  has  an  exclusive  right  to  use  and  dispose  of  them,  but 
this  right  is  limited  in  respect  of  its  continuance.  If  a  man  grants 
away  the  reversion  of  his  estate,  and  this  grant  is  to  take  place  at  his 
death;  he  limits  his  property,  in  respect  not  only  of  its  disposal  but  of 
its  continuance  too,  by  his  own  act.  Indeed  his  property  might  have 
ceased  at  his  death,  though  he  had  made  no  such  grant;  yet  if  it  had 
not  been  made,  there  are  natural  ways  by  which,  if  he  pleased,  he 
might  have  continued  this  property  in  other  persons,  even  after  his 
death,  to  an  indefinite  time. 

IV.  Limitations  in  respect  of  the  use  of  things,  in  Services  or  limita- 
which  we  have  property,  are  called  services.  If  the  tions  in  respect  of 
owner  of  a  thing  has  not  the  full  and  free  use  of  it  to  "^^'^^ 

himself;  that  is,  if  any  other  person,  notwithstanding  his  property  in 
it,  can  claim  either  to  use  the  thing,  or  to  hinder  him  from  using  it 
in  what  manner  he  pleases,  the  thing  is  then  said  to  be  charged  with  a 
service  due  to  the  person  who  has  such  a  claim. 

It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  thought  foreign  to  our  present  purpose,  to 
take  notice  of  the  effects  produced  by  some  of  those  services  which 
the  goods  of  one  man  may  owe  to  another.  Services  may  be  divided 
into  two  sorts,  personal  and  real.     •Indeed  all  services,  when  we  con- 
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sider  them  as  rights,  belong  to  persons:  but  then  some  of  them  belong 
to  a  person  considered  simply,  or  merely  as  a  person;  and  these  are 
what  we  call  personal  services,  to  distinguish  them  from  others  which 
belong  to  a  person  not  considered  simply,  or  merely  as  a  person,  but  as 
a  person  possessed  of  some  particular  thing.  This  latter  sort,  though 
they  belong  to  a  person,  as  well  as  the  former,  yet  because  they  do 
rem  aequi^  follow  the  possession  of  a  thing,  are  called  real  services. 

*The  principal  personal  service  is  usufruct,  or  use  and  profits, 
is  a  right  to  use  the  property  of  another  and  to  enjoy  the  advantages 
arising  from  it,  without  impairing  the  substance  of  the  thing  so  used 
and  enjoyed.  The  fruits  or  advantages  of  a  thing,  which  is  a  man's 
own,  naturally  belong  to  the  owner  of  it:  he  may  thereforei  if  he 
pleases,  grant  them  away,  provided  they  can  be  separated  from  the 
thing  itself;  and  yet  still  retain  a  right  to  the  disposal  of  the  thing; 
that  is,  to  the  disposal  of  the  substance  of  it,  which  is  all  that,  after 
such  a  grant,  belongs  to  him.  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  limi- 
tation of  property,  which  is  called  usufruct,  can  take  place  only  in 
such  goods  as  can  be  used  without  being  consumed;  such  as  lands, 
houses,  slaves,  horses,  books,  &c.  For  in  things  which  are  necessarily 
consumed  in  the  using,  the  substance  and  the  use,  or  the  property  and 
usufruct,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  are  inseparable  from  one  another.  There 
seems,  however,  to  be  something  like  a  right  of  use  and  profits  differ- 
ent from  property  in  these  things,  which  shows  itself  whenever  they 
are  lent.  If,  when  wine,  or  grain,  or  money  are  lent,  the  full  property 
in  them  was  transferred  by  the  lender  to  the  borrower,  a  loan  of  sucn 
things  as  these  would  not  differ  from  a  gift.  And  yet,  in  the  mean 
time,  if  the  borrower  had  no  sort  of  property  in  the  substance  of  the 
thing  made  over  to  him,  he  could  not  use  what  he  has  borrowed;  be- 
cause the  use  and  substance  are  so  united  to  one  another,  that  no  use 
can  be  had  of  such  things  without  breaking  into  the  sutotance  itselfl 
Under  the  article  of  contracts  this  matter  will  be  fully  explained.     At 

E resent  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  where  things,  which  cannot 
e  used  without  being  consumed,  are  lent,  the  borrower  has  a  property 
in  the  things  made  over  to  him  by  the  lender:  but  then  this  property 
is  not  full  and  absolute:  it  is  limited  in  respect  of  time.  His  property 
continues  only  during  the  lender's  pleasure,  if  no  particular  time  ci 
payment  has  been  fixed:  but  if  there  is  a  fixed  time  for  payment,  then 
the  property  continues  till  that  time  comes.  The  other  sorts  of  per- 
sonal services,  such  as  bare  use,  dwelling,  work  of  slaves,  as  the  Roman 
law  explains  them,  are  only  more  restrained  instances  of  usufruct: 
and  any  of  these  are  limitations  in  respect  of  use  upon  the  property  of 
him  whose  goods  owe  such  services:  he  cannot  have  the  full  and  free 
use  of  them,  where  others  have  any  claims  of  this  sort  upon  them. 

Real  services  due  to  any  person  upon  account  of  some  estate  which 
belongs  to  him,  are  certain  advantages  which  the  estate  of  another  owes 
to  his:  and  the  other,  whose  estate  owes  such  service,  is  limited  as  to 
his  property  in  respect  of  the  use  of  it.  For  if  any  person,  besides 
himself,  may  lawfully  claim  to  use  what  belongs  to  him,  or  if  he  may 
be  lawfully  hindered  by  any  other  person  in  using  it  himself,  he  can- 
not, in  either  case,  be  supposed  to  have  the  full  and  free  use  of  it 

•  Puffend.  B.  IV.  Cap.  VOI.  S  VI,  VH,  &c 
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These  services  are  divided  into  services  of  city  estates,  and  services  of 
country  estates:  But  under  the  notion  of  city  estates,  the  Roman  law 
includes  not  only  such  as  are  actually  in  a  city,  but  likewise  all  build- 
ings, wherever  they  are  situated,  which  are  intended  for  the  habitation 
of  mankind,  or  for  the  exercise  of  commerce.  Such  are  the  services 
of  bearing  a  burden,  where  my  neighbour  has  a  right  of  letting  his 
house  rest  upon  my  wall,  or  my  pillar:  the  service  of  receiving  drop- 
ping water,  where  he  has  a  right  of  conveying  water  through  spouts 
or  gutters,  into  my  yard:  the  service  of  not  receiving  dropping  water, 
where  he  has  a  right  to  hinder  me  from  turning  such  spouts  or  gutters 
into  his  yard:  the  service  of  jutting  or  shooting  out,  where  he  has  a 
right  to  extend  his  buildings  in  such  a  manner  as  to  hang  over  my 
ground:  the  service  of  not  raising  a  building  higher,  where  he,  for  the 
profit  or  convenience  of  his  house,  has  a  claim  upon  me  not  to  build 
beyond  a  fixed  height:  the  service  of  lights,  where  I  am  obliged  to 
admit  his  making  windows  into  my  yard  or  garden:  the  service  of  not 
hindering  lights,  when  I  can  raise  no  building  upon  my  own  ground, 
so  as  to  obscure  his  windows:  the  service  of  prospect,  where  I  am 
bound  to  let  my  neighbour  look  freely  into  my  estate:  the  service  of 
reeeiving  a  water  course,  where  I  am  bound  to  grant  a  passage  to  water- 
pipes  throueh  my  house  for  the  benefit  of  his:  the  service  of  sinks, 
where  I  am  bound  for  the  convenience  of  my  neighbour's  house  to  suffer 
his  sink  to  pass  through  my  grounds.  Instances  of  services  due  from 
estates  in  the  country,  are  path-way,  drift-way,  and  road.  A  path-way 
is  a  right  which  my  neighbour  has  of  walking  through  my  grounds, 
upon  account  of  some  particular  estate  which  he  is  possessed  of,  and 
with  which  this  right  is  connected.  Drift-way  is  a  like  right,  not  only 
of  walking,  but  likewise  of  driving  his  cattle  or  carriages  through 
them.  And  a  road  is  a  right  of  passing,  going,  walking,  driving,  car- 
rying, or  drawing  through  them,  either  to  a  town,  or  to  some  highway, 
or  to  a  ferry,  or  to  a  bridge,  or  to  some  estate  of  his  own.  in  these, 
and  many  more  instances  of  the  like  sort,  the  use  of  my  property  is 
limited:  I  cannot  do  what  I  will  with  a  thing  which  belongs  to  me;  be- 
cause some  other  person  has  a  claim  upon  me  to  submit  to  an  inconve- 
nience, or  not  to  reap  an  advantage;  which,  if  there  had  been  no  such 
claim,  I  should  not  have  submitted  to,  or  should  have  reaped. 

V.  Though  a  man  cannot  be  understood  to  have  any  Limitation  in  re. 
property  in  a  thing,  when  another  person  has  a  full  right  «pcct  of  disposal. 
to  dispose  of  it,  yet  property  may  be  conceived  to  continue,  where  the 
proprietor  has  not  a  right  to  dispose  of  the  thing  as  he  pleases.  I'his 
seems  to  be  the  case  of  an  estate  which  is  held  in  trust.  For  though 
there  is  commonly  another  limitation  of  such  estates  in  respect  of  the 
use,  by  which  limitation  the  trustee  is  obliged  to  dispose  of  the  profits 
arising  from  them  to  certain  purposes;  yet  are  they  attended,  too,  with 
a  limitation  in  respect  of  the  disposal  of  them,  where  the  trustee  is  no 
more  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  the  estate  itself,  at  his  own  discretion,  than 
he  is  to  dispose  of  the  use  and  profits  of  it.  In  the  case  of  pledges,  the 
property  of  the  person,  whose  goods  are  pledged,  is  limited  as  to  the 
disposal  of  such  goods.  Pledges  are  such  goods  as  the  debtor  puts  into 
the  hands  of  the  creditor,  or  assigns  over  to  him  as  a  security,  that  upon 
failure  of  payment,  the  creditor  shall  have  property  in  the  thing  pledg- 
ed.    If  moveable   goods  are  pledged,  they  are  called  pawns;  if  im- 
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moveable  ones,  they  are  called  mortgages.  In  both  cases  the  owners' 
property  is  limited  in  respect  of  the  disposal  of  the  thing,  till  the  debt 
is  paid;  because  the  creditors'  right  of  security  would  be  broken  in 
upon,  if  the  debtor  was  to  dispose  of  it. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF  OUR  COMMON  RIGHT  TO  THINGS. 

I.  What  things  are  stm  in  common. — ^11.  The  ocean  is  not  in  property, — 
III.  Some  waters  admit  of  property, — IV.  Wild  beasts j  birds j  and 
fishes  are  in  common  until  taken. — V.  The  right  to  take  toild  beniej 
Sfc.  may  be  restrained  as  to  its  exercise. — VI.  Right  qf  extreme  ne- 
cessity  sets  aside  property. — Vll.  This  right  is  subject  to  three  tmd' 
tations. — VIII.  Right  of  harmless  profit^  on  what  founded. — IK, 
This  right  is  precarious  in  its  exercise. 

What  things  are  I.  *All  things  may  be  divided  into  such  as  are  in 
fltill  in  common,  common,  and  such  as  are  in  property.  Such  things  are 
still  in  common,  as  either  from  their  own  nature  never  could  be  appro- 
priated, or  though  in  their  own  nature  they  might  be  appropriated,  yet 
in  fact  never  have  been.  We  will  consider  the  rights  which  belong 
to  all  mankind,  in  common,  in  respect  of  things  of  each  sort 
The  ocean  is  not  II.  fThe  ocean,  either  as  to  the  whole,  or  as  to  the 
in  property.  principal  parts  of  it,  does  not  admit  of  property,  bat 

remains  still  in  common  to  all  mankind,  notwithstanding  the  introduc- 
tion of  property  in  other  things.  The  first  reason  that  we  urge  in 
proof  of  this,  is  only  a  moral  or  probable  one.  It  is  not  likely  that 
mankind  should  ever  think  of  gaining  an  exclusive  right  to  the  ocean; 
because  there  was  no  reason  for  it;  no  cause  or  motive  which  might 
induce  them  to  it.  And  though,  where  an  act  appears  evidently  to 
have  been  done,  we  could  never  disprove  the  existence  of  it  by  alleg- 
ing that  there  was  no  reason  for  doing  it;  yet,  where  it  is  doubtful 
whether  an  act  has  been  done  or  not,  the  conclusion  is  probable  that  it 
never  has  been  done,  provided  no  reason  can  be  found  why  it  should. 
}Now  the  general  reason  for  appropriating  other  things  is,  that  the  same 
thing  would  not  answer  the  purposes  of  all  the  joint  commoners  who 
might  have  occasion  to  make  use  of  it  at  one  and  the  same  time.  But 
the  ocean,  whilst  it  continues  in  common,  is  not  liable  to  this  inconre- 
nience:  it  is  large  enough  to  answer  the  occasions  of  all  mankind,  either 
to  sail  upon,  or  to  fish  in,  or  to  fetch  water  from.  We  therefore  con- 
clude, that  it  was  never  in  the  intention  of  mankind  to  appropriate  it, 
or  to  acquire  an  exclusive  right  in  it;  because  the  general  reason  ibr 
acquiring  such  a  right  in  other  things,  could,  in  respect  of  the  ocean, 
have  no  weight  with  them. 

*  Grot  Lib.  II.  Cap.  II.  ^  I.  f  Gn>t.  ibid.  S  HI.  i  See  Chap.  UI.  ^  V. 
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We  may  say  the  same  of  large  banks  of  sand,  which  are  sufficient 
to  supply  all  men  who  want  to  use  the  sand,  either  for  ballast,  or  for 
any  other  purpose.  The  sainc  reasoning  is  likewise  applicable  to  the 
air,  as  far  as  any  use  can  be  made  of  it,  without  making  use  at  the 
same  time  of  the  soil  or  tlie  water. 

But  besides  this  moral  reason,  arising  from  the  want  of  intention  in 
mankind  to  acquire  an  exclusive  right  in  the  ocean,  there  is  a  natural 
one,  which  shows  that  no  such  right  ever  could  be  accjuired.  *Occu- 
pancy  cannot  proceed  so  as  to  give  property,  unless  in  such  things  as 
are  certain  and  determinate.  The  soil  or  land,  though  the  parts  of  it 
are  in  continuity  or  join  to  one  another,  is  distinguished  into  parcels 
by  hills  or  mountains,  by  brooks  or  rivers:  and  where  these  natural 
boundaries  are  wanting,  parcels  of  it  may  be  distinctly  sc*t  out  by  fences, 
or  plantations,  or  other  artificial  land-marks.  But  the  surfaces  of  fluids 
are,  in  their  own  nature,  so  smooth  and  yielding,  as  not  to  admit  of 
being  distinguished  into  parcels  by  any  such  natural  or  artificial  boun- 
daries. If  they  are  thus  set  out  at  all,  it  must  be  by  the  banks  or 
shores  in  which  they  are  contained.  Now  the  ocean  is  not  contained 
within  banks  or  shores:  for  it  rather  encompasses  the  land,  the  conti- 
nent, as  well  as  what  are  commonly  called  islands,  than  is  encompassed 
by  it.  The  natural  uncertainty,  therefore,  of  the  thing,  both  as  to  the 
whole  of  it,  and  as  to  its  princi])al  parts,  renders  it  incapable  of  being 
appropriated  by  occupancy.  Alariners,  indeed,  and  geographers  divide 
and  set  it  out  by  the  artificial  measure  of  degrees  in  latitude  and  longi- 
tude. But  as  these  are  not  lasting  and  visible  limits,  they  cannot  so 
distinguish  the  ocean  into  parcels,  as  that  one  part  of  mankind  should 
be  able  to  find  out  what  another  part  design  to  mako  their  own,  without 
express  information;  and  consequently  they  cannot  make  the  ocean 
capable  of  being  appropriated,  unless  all  tlie  parties  were  to  meet  and 
enter  into  an  express  agreement  about  settling  the  limits  of  each  other's 
property.  Such  an  agreement  as  this  is  what  we  call  division.  But  if 
property  in  the  ocean  cannot  be  introduc(Ml  any  oilier  way  than  by  di- 
vision, no  property  can  be  introduced  in  it  at  present,  fds  has  been 
shown  already.  And  formerly,  whilst  mankind  were  few,  and  lived 
near  together,  so  that  they  could  readily  meet,  the  ocean,  or  however 
far  the  greatest  part  of  it,  was  unknown  to  them,  and  consequently 
could  not,  at  that  time,  be  measured,  divided  and  assigned.  Since, 
therefore,  property  in  the  ocean  could  not  be  introduced  either  by  oc- 
cupancy or  by  division,  the  necessary  consequence  is,  that  it  is  not 
capable  of  being  appropriated  at  all. 

IIL  The  case  of  Jrivers,  bays,  streights,  pools,  or  some,  watere  ad- 
lakes,  is  different  from  that  of  the  ocean.  For  though,  mit  of  property. 
as  fluid  bodies,  they  are  not  set  out  into  certain  and  determinate  par- 
cels, by  any  marks  or  limits  upon  their  surface,  yet,  as  they  are  con- 
tained within  banks  or  shores,  which  are  near  to  one  another,  they  are 
by  this  means  made  certain  and  determinate  enough  to  admit  of  pro- 
perty by  occupancy. 

IV.  §Many  things,  which  in  their  own  nature  admit  wild  beasts,  birds 
of  occupancy,  so  that  an  exclusive  right  to  them  may  and  fishes,  arc  in 
be  acquired,  have  yet  in  fact  never  been  appropriated;  common  till  taken. 

•  See  Chap.  III.  §  VIll.  \f^ce  Chap.  III.  §  IX. 

i  Grot  Lib.  II.  Cap.  III.  §  VII.  §  Grot,  ibid-  §  V. 
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because  no  one  has  seized  upon  them  for  this  porpofle.  Of  thu  tort 
are  wild  beasts,  birds  and  fishes,  which  have  never  been  caught;  or^ 
after  they  are  caught,  have  escaped  from  us;  islands,  which  are  unin- 
habited, or  such  tracts  of  land,  either  in  islands  or  on  the  continent,  as 
no  person  has  yet  settled  upon. 

As  to  wild  beasts,  birds  or  fishes,  since  they  are  part  of  the  common 
stock,  any  person  may  of  common  right  take  them  for  his  own  use  or 
diversion;  and  occupancy  without  interruption  will  give  him  property 
in  them.  But  then  this  property  is  very  precarious;  because  it  con- 
tinues no  longer  than  possession.  Whenever  such  animals  have  made 
their  escape,  the  natural  presumption,  upon  account  of  their  wiidness, 
is,  that  they  can  be  recovered  no  more:  and  consequently  their  ibrmer 
owner  must,  in  all  reason,  be  understood  to  give  them  up  or  relinquish 
them.  This  property,  however,  as  precarious  as  it  is,  seems  to  be  more 
than  the  mere  exercise  of  a  common  right  to  take  and  to  use  them: 
because,  if  he,  who  takes  them,  can  make  them  tame,  so  that  by  loss 
of  possession  he  does  not  lose  all  prospect  of  recovering  them,  his  pro- 
perty in  them  will  be  fixed,  even  after  they  have  escaped  from  nim; 
and  he  may  claim  them  wherever  he  finds  them.  And  it  farther  ap- 
pears that  the  right  to  such  animals,  when  they  are  taken,  is  more  than 
a  common  right  to  part  of  a  joint  stock;  because  no  reason  can  be  given, 
in  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  why  any  person  may  not  take  more 
such  animals  than  he  wants  for  his  own  use:  and  as  long  as  he  can 
keep  possession,  what  he  has  so  taken  are  his  own  to  dispose  of  in  any 
manner  that  he  pleases.  His  right,  therefore,  whilst  possession  eon-* 
tinucs,  is  not  merely  a  right  to  use,  but  an  exclusive  right  of  pro- 
perty. 

The  rif^ht  to  take  ^^*  ^^^  though  no  reason,  in  the  nature  of  the  thing, 
wild  beasts,  &c.  can  be  given  why  any  person  may  not  lawfully  take  a» 
ma>  be  restrained  many  of  these  wild  animals  as  he  will,  yet  his  ri^t  of 
as  to  Its  exercise,  ^j^j^g  jj^^jj^  ^j  j^jj  jg  [jmited,  by  a  reason  drawn  frma 

the  consideration,  that  other  men  have  property  in  such  things  as  he 
must  make  use  of,  in  order  to  take  them.  No  man  can  hunt,  or  fishyOr 
fowl,  without  using  the  soil  or  the  water.  If,  therefore,  others  have  an 
exclusive  right  to  the  soil  or  the  water,  which  he  has  occasion  to  make 
use  of  in  following  these  diversions;  as  he  cannot  claim  to  use  their 
property,  he  cannot  justly  claim  the  liberty  of  hunting,  or  fishing,  or 
fowling  on  such  lands  or  such  rivers  as  belong  to  them.  It  may,  per^ 
haps,  be  asked  how  he  can  justly  be  hindered  frcmi  exercising  a  right 
which  he  enjoys  by  the  law  of  nature,  a  right  of  taking  and  usingi  or 
even  of  appropriating  such  animals  as  do  not  belong  to  any  one;  since 
surh  a  hindrance  or  interruption  seems  inconsistent  with  the  law  of 
nature?  But  to  this  we  reply,  that  fishing,  hunting,  or  fi>wling,  are 
originally  matter  of  natural  right;  not  because  the  law  of  nature  com- 
mands them,  but  because  it  does  not  forbid  them.  Now  though  no  act 
cif  man  ran  take  away  the  liberty  of  doing  what  the  law  of  nature  com- 
iiiundH,  yet  there  is  nothing  that  can  prevent  such  act  from  taking  away 
tint  liberty  of  doing  what  the  law  has  left  indifferent;  provided  thepar- 
tirs,  to  whom  such  liberty  belongs,  give  their  consent  to  it.  This,  in 
ros|>rrt  of  hunting,  fishing,  or  fowling,  though  it  was  not  done  ez- 
prossly,  was  done  tacitly,  and  of  necessary  consequence,  by  the  intro- 
durtion  of  property  in  the  soil  or  the  water.     For  it  is  unintelligible 
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to  suppose  that  one  man  has  an  exclusive  right  in  the  soil  or  the  water, 
and  yet  that  another  may  use  them,  if  he  pleases,  to  these  purposes. 
To  give  any  other  person  besides  the  proprietor  such  a  claim  after  pro- 
perty is  introduced,  some  reserve  must  be  shown,  and  an  express  re- 
serve too,  of  this  liberty:  for,  otherwise,  the  common  or  general  liberty 
of  using  the  soil  or  the  water  for  the  purposes  of  hunting,  fishing,  or 
fowling,  is  as  effectually  given  up  by  the  introduction  of  property,  as 
the  general  liberty  of  using  them  to  any  other  purpose  whatsoever. 

Vl.  *It  may  seem  strange,  that  we  should  inquire  Right  of  extremo 
whether  all  mankind  can,  in  any  circumstances,  or  in  necessity  sets  wide 
any  instances,  claim  of  common  right  to  make  use  of  P^P^^Y- 
such  things  as  are  appropriated  to  particular  persons.  For,  since  pro- 
perty is  an  exclusive  rignt  to  the  things  appropriated,  it  seems  to  have 
wholly  superseded  these  common  claims  of  mankind.  We  shall,  how- 
ever, find  upon  inquiry,  that  the  fact  is  otherwise,  and  that  in  some 
circumstances  our  common  right  to  the  use  of  things  remains,  even 
after  those  things  have  been  appropriated  and  have  their  distinct  and 
respective  owners. 

ufrotius  maintains,  that  there  are  two  instances  of  such  a  common 
claim:  the  first  he  calls  the  right  of  extreme  necessity;  the  latter  the 
ri|^t  of  harmless  profit.  In  support  of  the  right  of  extreme  necessity 
we  may  urge  with  him,  that  when  mankind  first  agreed  to  divide  the 
common  stock  amongst  them;  or  when,  afterwards,  they  suffered  any 
one  to  acquire  property  by  occupancy;  if  they  had  been  asked  whether 
Aey  consented  so  effectually  to  exclude  themselves  from  what  they 
agreed  to  appropriate,  as  never  to  claim  any  use  of  it,  even  though  it 
should  be  absolutely  necessary  to  their  own  preservation?  It  is  most 
likely  they  would  have  answered,  that  they  intended  no  such  thine, 
but  agreed  to  the  introduction  of  property  for  the  convenience  of  all, 
and  not  for  the  destruction  of  any.  And  since  the  claim,  which  the 
proprietor  of  a  thing  has  to  it,  depends  upon  the  consent  of  mankind, 
this  claim  must  be  subject  to  all  the  limitations  which  they  designed  to 
lay  it  under,  and  can  extend  no  farther  than  they  designed  it  should 
extend. 

We  may  urge  in  sOpport  of  the  same  right  of  extreme  necessity,  that 
no  compact,  either  express  or  tacit,  could  so  introduce  property  as  to 
be  binding  without  such  a  limitation.  For,  since  the  right  which  a 
man  has  to  his  life  is  unalienable,  (as  will  appear  hereafter,)  he  cannot 
alienate  the  natural  right  which  he  has  to  the  necessary  means  of  his 
own  preservation.  However,  therefore,  mankind  may  have  consented 
that  particular  things  should  be  possessed  in  property  by  particular 
persons,  yet  in  whatever  respect  such  things  become  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  preservation  of  individuals,  they  still  continue  in  common. 
So  that  extreme  necessity  sets  property  aside,  or  makes  it  lawful  for 
persons,  who  labour  under  such  necessity,  to  use  those  things  in  which 
others  have  property,  as  if  the  things  were  still  in  common.  Thus, 
where  a  man  must  have  starved  otherwise,  it  is  naturally  no  theft  if  he 
takes  victuals  which  is  not  his  own:  because,  though  the  owner  of 
what  is  so  taken  has,  in  respect  of  all  other  men,  an  exclusive  right  to 
it,  he  has  no  such  right  in  respect  of  the  necessitous  person.     You  may 
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ffay,  indeed,  that  it  is  not  the  property  of  the  poor  man  who  takes  it; 
which  we  readily  allow.  But  then  we  contend,  that,  in  respect  of  him, 
it  is  not  the  property  of-  the  person  from  whom  he  takes  it.  If  it  was, 
you  might  easily  prove  this  act  to  he  theft,  unless  the  owner  consented 
to  his  taking  it:  because  theft  consists  in  taking  away  the  property  of 
another  without  his  consent.  But  you  should  observe,  that  where 
there  is  no  property  there  can  be  no  theft.  And  if,  in  order  to  prove 
the  poor  nian^s  act  to  be  theft,  you  will  assume  that  the  person  from 
whom  the  thing  is  taken  has  pro]KTty  in  it,  you  either  take  the  matter 
in  question  for  granted,  or  else  you  are  guilty  of  a  fallacy.  If,  when 
you  assume  that  the  person  from  whom  the  thing  is  taken  has  property 
in  it,  you  mean  that  he  has  property  in  respect  of  the  poor  man;  or 
that,  as  the  owner  has  a  right  to  exclude  all  others  from  the  use  of  the 
thing,  so  he  has  likewise  the  same  right  to  exclude  him,  you  take  the 
matter  in  question  for  granted.  But  if,  when  you  assume  this  in  ge- 
neral, you  mean  only  that  he  has  property  in  respect  of  all  others,  you 
are  guilty  of  a  fallacy;  you  have  more  in  your  conclusion  than  is  con- 
tained in  your  premises:  you  assume  only  that  he  has  property  in  re- 
spect of  some,  and  conclude  as  if  he  had  property  in  respect  of  all. 

To  this  head  we  may  likewise  refer  the  right  which  we  have  in  case 
of  fire,  to  pull  down  our  neighbour's  house  in  order  to  preserve  our 
own;  the  right  which  we  have  to  cut  the  nets  or  cables  of  another  man, 
where  our  own  boat  is  entangled  with  them,  and  must  otherwise  sink; 
the  obligation  on  ship-board,  which  each  person  is  under,  in  a  scarcity 
of  provisions,  to  bring  out  his  own  stock  and  to  leave  it  in  common: 
the  right  which,  in  a  storm,  all  who  are  on  board  have  to  demand  that 
each  person  shall  throw  so  many  of  his  goods  into  the  sea,  as  would 
overburden  the  ship;  and,  lastly,  the  right  which  a  nation  at  war  has 
to  seize  upon  and  garrison  a  place  of  strength,  in  a  neutral  country, 
when  it  is  morally  certain  that  the  enemy  would  otherwise  get  posses- 
sion of  it,  and  by  that  means  be  enabled  to  do  them  irreparable  damage. 
For  though,  in  some  of  these  instances,  the  preservation  of  life  may 
seem  not  to  be  immediately  concerned;  yet,  at  least,  the  reason  upon 
which  Grotius  supports  the  right  of  extreme  necessity,  is  applicable  to 
all  of  them.  It  is  not  probable  that  mankind,  when  they  consented  to 
introduce  property,  should  design  to  extend  that  claim  to  cases  wherein 
such  an  exclusive  right  would  force  them  to  suffer  what  is  beyond  the 
ordinary  patience  of  human  nature. 

The  right  of  ex-       ^'I'-  *This  right  of  extreme  necessity  is  subject  to 
treine  necessity  is  such  restrictions  as  will  keep  it  from  being  abused,  and 

liJmtald    *°  ******  ^^^^  being  made  a  pretence  to  encroach  upon  the  pro- 
"*■  perty  of  others,  where  we  have  no  claim.     The  re- 

strictions are  these  three,  which  follow: 

First,  all  other  methods  are  to  be  tried  as  far  as  the  necessity  will 
allow  of;  such  as  a  request  to  the  owner  or  an  application  to  the  magis- 
trate, before  we  make  use  of  such  things  as  are  the  property  of  another. 
The  reason  of  this  restriction  is  evident.  No  necessity  can  be  called 
extreme,  or  in  effect  there  is  no  necessity  at  all,  where  our  occasions 
or  calls  may  be  answered  by  the  use  of  such  means  as  are  in  our  power. 
Indeed  in  our  own  country,  where  the  civil  laws  have  provided  for  the 
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pooTi  there  can  be  no  necessity  which  the  rigour  of  the  law  will  allow 
to  be  a  sufficient  ground  for  taking  and  using  such  food  or  such  cloth- 
ing as  are  the  property  of  other  persons:  because,  as  the  law  has  made 
A  provision  for  the  supply  of  such  wants,  it  cannot  sup})osc  thcin  ever 
to  happen.  And  yet  if,  in  the  execution  of  the  law,  it  should  appear, 
thatj  notwithstanding  the  legal  provisions  to  the  contrary,  in  some  par* 
ticuiar  instance  such  an  extreme  case  has  happened,  the  magistrate 
would  be  wanting  in  natural  equity  if  he  did  not  mitigate  the  rigour  of 
the  law  against  theft,  as  far  as  he  is  able. 

A  second  restriction  of  this  right  of  extreme  necessity  is,  that  it  fails 
when  the  proprietor  is  under  as  great  necessity  as  the  other  claimant. 
For,  where  the  necessity  is  equal  on  both  sides,  the  claim  of  the  pos- 
sessor is  the  better  of  the  two:  because  the  effect  of  necessity  is  only 
to  overrule  the  right  of  property,  and  to  make  the  thing  in  question 
common  to  the  parties  concerned.  But  in  the  exercise  of  our  right 
over  such  things  as  are  in  common,  where  the  parties  equally  want  to 
use  them,  the  first  occupant  has  the  best  right  to  use  them  first:  and  in 
the  case  now  before  us,  the  possessor  stands  in  the  place  of  the  first 
occupant. 

A  third  restriction  is,  that  where  we  have  taken  things  which  were 
not  our  own,  and  have  used  them  in  virtue  of  this  right  of  extreme  ne- 
cessity, we  are  obliged,  if  it  ever  is  in  our  power,  to  make  amends  to 
the  owners  of  them.  This  restriction  seems  to  be  so  inconsistent  with 
the  right  for  which  we  have  been  contending,  that  some  have  imagined 
we  must  either  give  up  the  restriction,  or  give  up  the  right.  If  I  have 
a  right  to  use  the  goods  which  my  necessity  calls  for,  where  can  be  the 
obligation  to  restitution?  since  all  obligations  of  tliis  sort  imply  that  I 
have  injured  another  by  taking  from  him  what  I  had  no  right  to.  Upon 
supposition  therefore  of  a  right  to  use  such  goo<ls,  there  can  be  no  ob- 
ligation to  make  amends  for  it.  Or  if,  on  tho  other  liand,  we  will  con- 
tend that  there  is  an  obligation  to  make  restitution,  wo  must  allow  that 
the  person  in  necessity  had  no  right  to  take  and  to  use  the  goods  which 
he  stood  in  need  of.  But  to  this  we  may  answer,  that  a  right  to  take 
and  to  use  such  goods  as  we  cannot  do  without,  and  an  obligation  to 
make  restitution  for  the  exercise  of  that  right,  arc  indeed  so  inconsis- 
tent with  one  another,  that  they  cannot  possibly  subsist  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  So  long  as  my  right  subsists,  I  can  be  under  no  obligation 
to  make  restitution  upon  account  of  my  exercising  that  right.  But 
then  they  are  not  so  inconsistent  as  to  prevent  them  from  subsisting  at 
different  times.  My  right  subsists  as  long  as  the  necessity  continues, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  that  right;  and  so  long  there  is  no  obligation 
to  make  restitution.  But  as  soon  as  mv  necessity  ceases,  the  founda- 
tion  of  my  right  is  taken  away,  and  consecjuently  my  right  ceases  with 
it.  And  it  is  then,  and  not  till  then,  that  the  obligation  to  restitution 
begins. 

VlIL   'The  right  of  harmless  profit  is  the  right  of  Rijrht  of  harmless 
using  another  man's  property  for  our  benefit,  where  the  profit,    on    what 
owner  suffers  no  harm  by  our  use  of  it.     This  right  ^"""^^^^^■ 
may  be  easily  made  out  in  theory;  but  when  we  come  to  the  exercise 
of  it,  we  shall  find  it  so  precarious  as  to  be  in  effect  no  right  at  all.    To 
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support  this  right,  we  must  look  back  to  the  general  reason  for  intro- 
ducing property,  which  was  the  impossibility  that  the  same  thing  should 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  answer  the  uses  which  all  or  many  might 
have  for  it.  Now  the  claim  of  property,  or  the  exclusive  right  to  a 
thing  extends  no  farther  than  the  intention  of  mankind  extended  when 
they  introduced  it:  and  their  intention  cannot  be  understood  to  haye 
extended  any  farther  than  the  motive  or  reason  which  engaged  them  to 
introduce  it.  Therefore  one  man's  property  in  a  thing  does  not  exclude 
another^s  ri;;ht  of  harmless  profit;  because  this  right  takes  place  in  those 
instances  only  where  the  owner  suffers  no  harm;  that  is,  in  those  in- 
stances only  where  the  thing  will  answer  all  the  purposes  of  the  pro- 
prietor, notwithstanding  the  use  which  the  other  makes  of  it. 
Such  rigiit  is  pre-  IX.  But  this  claim,  as  well  as  it  may  seem  to  be  et- 
cariouiin  iu  excr-  tablished  In  theory,  will  be  found,  as  to  the  exereiae  of 
"^'  it,  to  depend  upon  the  will  and  consent  of  those  who 

have  property  in  the  goods  that  we  have  occasion  to  make  use  of  ftr 
our  own  benefit.  No  right  of  this  sort  can  be  pretended,  unless  where 
our  use  of  what  is  another  man's  property  will  do  him  no  harm.  But 
the  proprietor  himself  must  determine  how  far  such  use  of  his  goods 
will  be  harmless;  because  his  right  in  the  goods  would  have  no  effect, 
or  would  be  no  right,  if  he  could  not  exclude  us  from  using  them  when- 
ever we  pretend  that  he  will  receive  no  damage  from  such  use.  If 
therefore  he  is  to  determine  how  far  he  is  likely  to  suffer  any  harm  by 
the  exercise  of  our  right,  before  we  can  claim  to  exercise  it,  we  cannot 
make  use  of  his  goods  in  virtue  of  such  right,  till  we  have  his  consent 
This  is  plainly  in  effect  no  better  than  no  right  at  all;  because  where 
there  is  no  pretence  of  a  right  to  use  the  goods  of  another  man,  we  msij 
in  any  instance  lawfully  use  them  if  he  gives  his  consent. 

We  may  be  farther  informed  about  the  precarious  nature  of  this  right, 
as  to  the  exercise  of  it,  if  we  go  on  to  examine  some  of  the  principal  in- 
stances of  it,  which  Grotius  has  mentioned.  Those,  says  he,  who  have 
occasion  for  a  passage  over  our  land,  or  upon  our  rivers,  either  to  seek 
a  new  settlement,  when  they  are  driven  from  their  own  country,  or  to 
carry  on  any  commerce,  or  to  recover  by  a  just  war  what  has  been  tn- 
ken  from  them,  or  for  any  other  lawful  purpose,  have  a  claim  to  such 
passage.  Let  us  see,  therefore,  how  far  such  a  demand  can  be  justly 
supported  against  the  proprietor.  A  nation  which  has  jurisdiction  over 
the  soil  or  water,  or  which  has  property  in  them,  might  object  in  perti- 
cular  to  the  passage  of  an  army,  that  they  are  afraid  of  suffering  some 
irreparable  damage,  if  they  were  to  allow  such  a  number  of  armed  men 
to  come  amongst  them.  To  this  difficulty  Grotius  replies  that  your  fears 
cannot  take  away  my  right.  But  it  is  to  observed,  that  though  such  a 
general  answer  might  be  sufficient  in  other  cases,  yet  it  cannot  remove 
the  objection  which  is  urged  in  the  present  case;  because  no  use  of  my 
property  can  be  called  harmless  to  me  if  it  exposes  me  to  such  losses, 
as  I  should  have  been  in  no  danger  of  suffering  without  such  use.  It 
may  be  true  that  my  fears  cannot  take  away  your  right,  but  then  it  can- 
not be  true  without  an  exception  of  those  cases  in  which  the  very  being 
of  your  right  depends,  as  this  of  harmless  profit  does  upon  my  security. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  even  in  this  sort  of  right,  it  might  be  more  proper  to 
say  that  my  fears  prevent  your  right,  than  that  they  take  it  away.  ^  But 
which  ever  of  these  two  expressions  is  the  more  proper,  the  effect  is  the 
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8ame:  there  cannot  be  any  right  of  harmless  profit  over  the  property  of 
another  man,  where  the  owner  has  good  reason  to  apprehend  that  he 
shall  be  a  loser  by  the  exercise  of  such  a  right.  Our  author,  however, 
urges  &rther,  that  sufficient  caution  may  be  given  to  the  owner  to  indem- 
nify him  against  any  loss  that  he  may  be  apprehensive  of:  he  may,  in 
the  instance  now  before  us,  insist  that  the  army  shall  pass  in  small  com- 
panies, that  the  men  shall  not  be  armed,  that  a  guard  shall  be  hired  for 
him  at  their  expense,  and  that  hostages  shall  be  put  into  his  hands,  as  a 
security  for  their  good  behaviour  in  their  passage.  Now  the  necessity 
which  our  author  allows  there  may  be  for  taking  such  cautions  as  these, 
and  the  right  which  the  proprietor  has  to  insist  upon  them,  plainly 
proves  that  without  this  security  there  would  be  no  claim  to  use  his 
property.  But  since  sufficient  caution  is  a  vague  thing,  and  since  the 
proprietor  alone  can  be  the  judge  what  caution  is  sufficient,  he  has  such 
an  opportunity  of  disappointing  this  right  in  the  exercise  of  it,  as  makes 
the  right  itself  not  worth  having. 

But  GrotiuB  goes  one  step  farther,  and  maintains  that  men  have  not 
only  a  right  to  demand  such  a  passage  for  themselves,  but  for  their  goods 
too,  when  they  want  to  carry  on  any  trade  or  commerce;  because,  as 
audi  an  intercourse  of  any  one  nation  with  any  other  is  for  the  general 
good  of  mankind,  we  can  have  no  right  to  hinder  it.  But  this  reason, 
if  we  allow  it  all  its  weight,  can  only  prove  that  by  hindering  this  in- 
tercourse we  shall  not  contribute  so  much  as  we  are  able  to  the  general 
good  of  mankind.  And  if  this  be  all,  the  right  of  passage  is  only  a  de- 
mand of  the  imperfect  sort;  and  they  upon  whom  it  is  made,  are  at  lib- 
erty to  judge  for  themselves  how  far  it  is  convenient  for  them  to  allow 
it  to  take  effect.     How  can  we  in  this  instance,  says  our  author,  be  pro- 

Serly  said  to  sustain  any  damage  by  their  passage,  since  whatever  bcne- 
t  we  might  be  able  to  make  by  carrying  on  that  trade  exclusively,  which 
they  want  to  have  a  share  in,  it  is  such  a  benefit  as  we  could  only  hope 
for,  and  not  such  an  one  as  we  could  claim  of  strict  right.  But,  whether 
the  loss  of  such  a  benefit  can  be  called  in  strictness  of  speaking  a 
damage  or  not,  is  not  worth  inquiring.  Perhaps  it  is  not  properly  a 
damage.  Tet  certainly  if  the  situation  of  our  country  is  such  as  gives  us 
an  opportunity  of  carrying  on  any  branch  of  trade  exclusively,  by  deny- 
ing others  the  use  of  our  land  or  the  use  of  our  rivers,  they  cannot  claim 
such  UBe  as  a  matter  of  harmless  profit;  because  whatever  will  make 
our  property  less  beneficial  to  us,  can  never  be  reasonably  looked  upon 
as  harmless  to  us. 

We  are  obliged  likewise,  as  our  author  adds,  to  allow  those  who  are 
passing  by  us  to  stop  for  a  while,  and  even  to  build  temporary  huts 
or  pitch  tents,  if  they  have  occasion  to  stop  in  this  manner  for  the  re- 
covery of  their  health;  for  this  is  to  be  reckoned  amongst  the  harmless 
uses  which  they  may  have  from  our  property.  But  certainly  it  is  not 
universally  true  that  such  an  use  of  our  property  will  be  harmless  to 
us.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  they  should  be  ill  with  the  plague  or 
with  any  other  infectious  distemper;  their  stopping  amongst  us  would 
not  be  harmless.  We  must,  therefore,  be  allowed  at  least  to  have  a 
right  of  being  satisfied  whether  their  distemper  is  infectious  or  not,  be- 
fore they  can  claim  to  stop  for  the  recovery  of  their  health.  And  if  they 
cannot  claim,  till  we  are  satisfied  of  this,  their  right  will  be  so  vague 
and  so  much  in  our  power  that  it  can  only  be  reckoned  amongst  the 
imperfect  ones. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

OF  DERTVATn'E  ACQl'ISITIONS,  BY  THE  ACT  OF  MAN. 

I.  Derivative  acquintions  are  of  two  sorts. — II.  Mutual  and  notified 
consent  of  parties  necessary  in  those  made  by  the  act  of  man, — III. 
An  alienation  may  be  revoked  before  acceptance. — IV.  Acceptance 
may  s;o  before  alienation. — V.  Property  may  be  continued  after  death 
by  a  will. — VI.  Aliens^  how  incapable  of  inheriting  by  will. 

Derivative acquisi-  1.  *  DERIVATIVE  acquisitions  are  made  either  hj  the 
tions  arc  of  two  act  of  man  or  by  the  act  of  the  law.  Where  the  proper- 
'^"^'  ty  which  one  man  has  in  a  thing,  is  transferred  to  an- 

other, either  the  owner  transfers  it  with  his  own  consent,  and  then  he 
who  acquires  it,  makes  a  derivative  acquisition  by  the  act  of  man,  or 
else  the  law  takes  the  property  in  the  thing  from  one  of  them  and  gives 
it  to  the  other,  and  then  he  to  whom  it  is  so  given,  makes  a  derivative 
acquisition  by  the  act  of  the  law.  When  the  property  in  things  passes 
from  one  person  to  another  by  the  act  of  the  former,  he  who  so  parts 
with  the  things  is  said  to  transfer  or  alienate  them,  and  he  to  whom  they 
are  so  transferred  is  said  to  ac(}iiire  them. 

Mutual  ami  notifi-  II.  t  '^'ho  proprietor  or  owner  of  a  thing,  when  the 
cd  consrnt  of  par-  Jaw  does  not  iiilerposo  to  take  it  from  him,  cannot  cease 

Scriv"tivrt:^l«"  to  !»»^«  ^  "ght  in  it,  unless  he  designs  to  part  with  it; 
tions  by  tiie  act  of  s^n  injury  is  done  him  if  it  is  taken  from  him  without  his 
man.  own  consoiit.     On  the  other  hand,  no  property  in  a  thing 

can  be  acquired  without  the  design  or  consent  of  him  who  makes  the 
acquisition;  nothing  can  become  his  own  unless  he  has  a  mind  to  make 
it  so.  From  hence  it  follows  that  in  all  derivative  acquisitions  by  the 
act  of  man,  a  design  or  consent  to  alienate  the  thing  is  necessary  on  one 
part,  and  a  design  or  consent  to  accept  it  is  necessary  on  the  other  part. 
But  besidc^s  the  mere  consent  of  parties  on  both  sides,  it  is  farther 
necessary  that  this  consent  should  be  suHiciently  made  known  or  signi- 
fied by  some  outward  sign  or  mark,  such  as  words  or  actions  or  both. 
For  a  consent  which  does  not  appear,  can  no  more  fall  under  the  notice 
of  mankind  than  a  consent  which  does  not  exist:  and  consequently  the 
law  of  nature  cannot  allow  that,  in  respect  of  mankind,  a  consent  or  in- 
tention which  rests  in  the  mind  only  and  is  not  sutliciently  declared, 
should  produce  any  effect;  such  intention  being  as  if  it  had  never  been, 
the  property  in  a  thing  can  neither  be  transferred  nor  acquired  by  it. 
An  alienation  may  III.  But  since  the  declared  consent  both  of  the  giver 
be  revoked  before  and  receiver  is  necessary  before  any  derivative  acquisi- 
acccptance.  ^j^^^  ^^^  ^^^  made  by  the  act  of  man,  it  follows  that,  though 

the  giver  has  declared  his  consent,  and  so  has  done  all  that  was  neces- 
sary on  his  part  towards  alienating  his  property,  yet  such  alienation 
may  be  recalled  at  any  time  before  acceptance  is  declared  on  the  other 
part;  because,  till  acceptance  is  declared,  the  party  to  whom  the  giver 
designed  to  alienate  his  property,  has  no  claim  upon  it.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  thought  that,  notwithstanding  one  of  the  parties  gains  no  claim  to  the 

*  Grot.  Lib.  11.  Cap.  VI.  ^  I.  f  Grot  ibid.  §  I.  II. 
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thing  for  want  of  acceptance,  jet  the  other  party  has,  by  alienating  it 
as  far  as  was  in  his  power,  lost  his  claim  to  it.  But  in  order  to  clear 
up  this  mistake  we  should  take  notice  of  the  difference  between  dere- 
liction and  alienation.  Dereliction  is  the  absolute  giving  up  of  proper- 
ty; so  that  he  who  relinquishes  what  is  his,  loses  his  right  in  it,  though 
no  other  particular  person  acquires  that  right.  But  alienation  is*  the 
giving  up  of  property  for  the  use  or  benefit  of  some  other  particular 
person,  or  in  order  that  this  other  person  may  acquire  property  in  it; 
80  that  if  he,  for  whose  benefit  the  thing  was  to  have  been  alienated, 
fails  of  acquiring  property  in  it,  the  alienation  produces  no  effect,  or  is 
as  if  it  had  never  been.  He  who  made  the  alienation  had  no  design  of 
quitting  his  claim,  but  in  order  that  a  certain  person  might  acquire  it; 
and  consequently,  if  this  person  either  through  his  own  default  or  by 
any  other  accident  does  not  acquire  it,  his  property  continues  in  him, 
as  it  vras  before,  this  being  the  only  purpose  for  which  he  had  any  de- 
sim  of  parting  with  it. 

IV.  When  the  property  of  one  man  passe«  by  his  AccepUnce  may 
own  act  to  another,  the  most  natural  order  is  that  accept-  fp  before  alicna- 
ance  should  follow  alienation.     But  this  order,  though  ^^"' 

it  is  most  natural,  is  not  necessary.  For  acceptance  is  sometimes  under- 
stood to  have  been  made  before  alienation,  so  that  the  transfer  is  com- 
plete immediately  upon  alienation,  and  cannot  justly  be  recalled,  though 
no  acceptance  should  follow  it.  If  I  ask  for  a  thing,  I  am  plainly  will- 
ing to  accept  it;  and  if,  upon  my  asking  it  is  given  me,  the  transfer  is 
complete  without  any  farther  acceptance;  because  I  am  understood  to 
be  still  in  the  same  mind  as  when  I  asked  for  it,  unless  I  expressly  de- 
clare the  contrary. 

V.  From  the  power,  which  a  man  has  of  alienating  Property  may  be 
his  property  in  what  manner  and  upon  what  condition  continued      after 
he  pleases,  it  follows  that  he  may  naturally  prevent  his  ^  ^      ' 
property  from  ceasing  upon  his  death,  *by  making  a  will  and  disposing 
of  it  in  his  life-time. 

He  who  has  full  property  in  a  thing,  may  alienate  it  either  absolute- 
ly or  conditionally.     As  far  as  the  law  restrains  him  from  doing  this, 
his  property  is  not  full  but  limited.     As  he  may  alienate  it  condition- 
ally, so  likewise  for  the  same  reason,  he  may  choose  his  own  conditions. 
Amongst  other  conditions  which  he  might  have  chosen,  sup|K)se  him  to 
choose  that  the  alienation  shall  so  depend  upon  the  event  of  his  own 
death,  that  whatever  he  says  or  does  towards  alienating  his  property 
shall  be  understood  to  be  complete  on  his  part,  when  this  event  happens, 
and  not  before.     The  effect  of  such  a  condition  would  be,  that  he  might 
recall  the  alienation  at  any  time  before  his  death;  because  the  transfer 
is  so  far  from  being  completed  by  any  acceptance  on  the  other  part,  that 
the  alienation  itself  is  not  complete  on  his  part  till  this  event  happens. 
And  if  such  a  conditional  alienation  may  be  recalled  at  any  time  before 
his  death,  a  new  disposition  of  the  thing  so  alienated  may  be  made;  he 
may,  notwithstanding  what  he  has  done  already,  make  a  like  conditional 
I      disposition  of  it  to  any  person  that  he  pleases,  or  he  may  sell  it,  or 
1      he  may  give  it  away  absolutely.     It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  if  he  retains 
such  a  right  in  the  thing  after  it  is  thus  conditionally  alienated,  such  an 

•  Grot,  Lib   11.  Cap.  VI.  §  XIV. 
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alienation  is  so  fiw  from  bein^  inconsistent  with  his  property  in  it,  that 
it  does  not  so  much  as  restrain  or  limit  such  property. 

Now  an  alienation  of  the  sort  that  I  have  been  describing,  ia  a  will 
or  testament.  For  a  will  is  nothing  more  than  a  conditional  alienatioii, 
which  is  to  take  place  upon  the  event  of  the  testator's  death,  without 
affecting  his  property  in  the  thing  disposed  of  till  this  event  happena. 
Supposing,  therefore,  property  to  be  introduced,  the  right  of  making  a 
will  and  of  disposing  of  the  things  in  which  we  have  property,  by  aaeh 
will,  naturally  follows  from  it. 

However,  we  are  to  observe  that  this  right  may  not  only  be  regulated, 
but  may  even  be  taken  away,  either  by  express  compact  or  by  civil  law. 
But,  then,  as  Geo*  as  it  is  either  restrained  or  taken  away,  our  ridit  of 
property  is  limited:  because,  as  has  been  seen  already,  the  ripit  of 
making  such  a  conditional  alienation  is  necessarily  included  in  tbariglkt 
of  full  property. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  asked,  at  what  time  the  property  in  a  thing,  de- 
vised by  will,  is  alienated  by  the  testator.  It  does  not  appear  to  be 
alienated  before  his  death,  if  we  have  given  a  true  account  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  will:  and  it  cannot  be  alienated  after  his  death;  because  after 
he  is  dead,  he  has  no  power  of  acting  at  all,  so  as  to  alienate  hia  yn^ 
perty,  or  to  do  any  thing  else.  Nor  can  we  properly  say  that  it  ia 
alienated  at  the  very  instant  when  he  dies;  since  the  will,  which  ia  die 
instrument  whereby  he  makes  the  alienation,  was  made  before  that  in- 
stant. The  fact  is,  that  the  alienation  was  made  before  his  death,  bet 
made  conditionally:  he  consented  to  transfer  his  goods  to  the  penoe 
whom  he  appoints  to  be  his  heir,  upon  condition  of  his  retaining  Ae 
full  property  in  them  till  the  time  of  his  death,  and  of  the  heira^ 
not  taking  place  till  this  event  happens.  Now  this  latter  condition! 
pends  the  effect  of  his  alienation,  or  renders  it  incomplete  till  the 
of  his  death:  it  was  indeed  so  far  perfect  on  his  part,  that,  after  tba 
will  was  made,  there  was  no  occasion  for  any  farther  act  of  his  to  Make 
it  more  perfect;  nothing  was  wanting  but  that  the  event  should  hippie 
upon  which  the  heirs'  claim,  given  him  conditionally  befi>re,  waa  to 
take  place  and  become  absolute. 

It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  necessary,  by  the  law  of  nature,  that  dM 
heirs'  acceptance,  without  which  he  acquires  no  property  in  the  Aing 
devised  by  will,  should  be  made  before  the  testator's  death.  Time 
will  otherwise  be  an  interval  of  time  pass  in  which  the  goods  will  bate 
no  owner,  and  consequently  will  be  open  to  the  first  occupant,  nii 
interval  of  time  is  what  passes  between  the  testator's  death  and  Am 
heirs'  acceptance.  The  testator  has  then  no  property  in  the  goodly  be- 
cause he  is  not  in  existence:  and  the  heir  haa  no  jH^perty  in  dme  fer 
want  of  acceptance.  The  occupant,  therefore,  who  ia  some  third  p»* 
son,  cannot  naturally  be  said  to  injure  any  one  by  seizing  upon  nnb 
goods.  From  hence  it  appears,  that  if  a  will  obtains  its  effect,  wfaam? 
the  heir  has  not  accepted  before  the  death  of  the  testator,  it  must  eitbar 
be  accidentally,  (because  no  third  person  has  been  beibre-hand  wttk 
the  designed  heir  in  seizing  upon  the  goods,)  or  else  the  will  must  owe 
its  effect  to  the  aid  of  some  positive  law,  besides  the  mere  will  or  ap- 
pointment of  the  testator;  which  law  takes  the  custody  of  tba  ^ONi  f 
upon  the  death  of  the  testator,  and  hinders  all  persons  from  seuing  .^ 

upon  them,  till  it  appears  whether  the  heir  will  accept  or  not    W«  ^ 
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cannot  suppose  the  testator's  will  to  be  of  itself  so  far  binding  upon  all 
mankind,  as  to  become  a  law  to  them,  and  hinder  them  from  seizing 
upon  the  goods  devised  by  it;  since  it  is  well  known  that  this  will  is 
no  law  even  to  the  heir  ajipointod  in  it,  till  ho  has  accepted. 

However,  no  acceptance  of  the  heir,  before  the  tC'-tator's  death,  will 
50  far  bind  the  testator  as  to  make  it  naturally  milawriil  for  him  to  make 
another  will  and  appoint  a  dilfereiit  heir.  For  tiie  heir  can  accept  only 
upon  such  terms  as  the  testator  oilers:  and  the  terms  of  a  will  are,  that 
the  goods  devised  to  you  shall  be  yours  upon  the  event  of  my  death; 
under  this  restriction,  that,  in  the  mean  time,  the  full  property  in  them 
shall  be  mine:  my  design  is  to  retain  a  right  to  dispose  of  tlicm  as  I 
please,  till  the  event  of  my  death  hap])ens;  but  if,  in  the  mean  time,  1 
make  no  other  disposition  of  tiiem,  immediately  upon  that  event  they 
are  yours.  If  the  heir  accepts,  upon  these  terms,  in  the  testator^s  life- 
time, though  such  acceptance  is  suihcient  to  make  the  goods  his  pro- 
perty at  the  testator's  death,  without  any  subsecjuiint  acceptance;  yet, 
in  the  mean  time,  the  conditions  annexed  to  the  testator's  alienation 
are  such  as  will  leave  the  goods  in  his  power  to  di$])ose  of  in  what 
manner  he  shall  think  fit,  as  long  as  he  lives. 

Whenever  I  speak,  hereafter,  of  the  power  of  disposing  of  our 
goods  by  will,  as  naturally  incidental  to  the  right  of  property,  without 
the  aid  of  civil  laws;  the  reader  must  remember  that  1  mean  a  will 
under  the  circumstances  just  now  described,  where  the  heir  has  ac- 
cepted before  the  testator's  death. 

VI.  Though  the  right  of  making  a  will  is  incideiltal  Aliens  how  inca^ 
to  property,  and  consequently  is  coeval  with  it,  yet  such  pahleofinhcriung 
property  in  goods,  as  enables  a  man  to  sive  them  away  -  ^^ 
by  will,  must  be  full  property;  at  least  it  must  not  be  limited  in  respect 
of  the  disposal.  Th^re  is  one  natural  liiJHrati<»n  of  tiiis  sort  not  much 
attended  to,  which  will  prevent  a  will  from  obtaining  anyelfect.  When 
the  occupancy  of  land  and  of  all  its  a|)pendages  was  made  in  the  gross, 
so  that  the  general  property  is  considered  as  vested  originally  in  that 
body  of  men,  by  which  such  occupancy  was  madr*;  particular  property 
is  derived  from  thence  to  each  individual,  as  he  is  a  member  of  this 
collective  body.  But  what  belongs  to  a  man,  as  he  is  a  member  of  such 
body,  cannot  be  his  to  dispose  of  to  any  person  who  is  not  a  member 
of  the  same  body.  He  cannot  transmit  his  property  upon  any  other 
terms  besides  tliose  upon  which  he  received  it:  and  consequently,  as 
the  property  which  he  has  in  the  land  was  derived  to  him  from  the  com- 
munity, under  the  qualification  of  his  being  a  member  of  it,  he  cannot 
transmit  that  land  to  any  person  who  has  not  the  same  qualification. 
This  is  a  natural  bar  against  an  aliens  inheritinc;  land  bv  will:  the  bar 
may  be  considered  as  arising  rather  on  the  i)art  of  the  testator  than  on 
the  part  of  the  alien;  it  arises  rather  from  a  limitation  in  the  testator's 
property  in  respect  of  his  right  to  dispose  of  the  land,  than  from  any 
incapacity  in  the  alien  to  accept  what  the  other  devises  to  him.  Where 
the  testator  has  full  property,  as  he  has  in  his  moveable  goods,  which 
are  considered  as  of  his  own  original  acrpiisiiion,  and  not  as  derived 
from  the  general  property  of  the  community,  such  goods  are  naturally 
in  his  own  absolute  disposal,  and  ho  can  transmit  them  as  eifectually 
to  a  stranger  as  to  one  who  is  a  member  of  the  same  community  with 
himself.     But,  then,  though  such  goods  as  these  are  naturally  in  the 
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testator's  disposal,  he  may,  notwithstanding  this,  be  prevented  by  the 
civil  law  from  disposing  of  them  to  an  alien  at  his  own  discretion.  For 
as  the  community  lias  a  general  property  in  the  land  where  such  goods 
are,  it  inuy  hinder  an  alien  from  cominii:  to  fetch  them  away  upon  any 
other  terms  than  what  such  community  shall  agree  upon.  Ihe  only 
ditrerence,  then,  in  this  respect  between  land  and  moveable  goods  is, 
that  an  alien  cannot  naturally  inherit  land  by  will,  unless  some  express 
law  has  boon  made  to  enable  the  members  of  the  community  to  trans- 
mit their  land  by  will  to  aliens:  whereas,  they  can  naturally  so  transmit 
their  moveable  goods,  unless  some  express  law  has  been  made  to  the 
contrary. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

OF  DERIVATIVE  ACQlISlTiOXS  BY  THE  ACT  OF  THE  tAW. 

I.  Grotius  supposes  two  sorts  of  derivative  acquisitions  by  ihe  act  qf 
the  law  of  nature. — II.  Derivative  acquisitions  to  satiny  a  daim^ 
how  made. — III.  The  claim  to  succeed  to  the  goods  of  an  inte$iaie 
depends  upon  conjecture, — IV.  Intestate  successions  need  some  other 
support  besides  the  law  of  nature. — \'.  Inheritance  does  not  arise 
from  a  general  consent  of  all  mankind. — VI.  A  regard  to  a  man^e 
personal  duty  is  the  principle  upon  which  intestate  successions  were 
introduced. — VII.  The  nahtral  order  of  succession  according  to  this 
principle. — VIII.  Children  why  pr(f erred  to  parents  in  intestate  sue* 
cessions. — IX.  The  same  principle  governs  the  succession^  where  an 
intestate  leaves  no  children. — X.  Philo  is  mistaken  in  his  interpretO' 
tion  of  the  Mosaic  law. — XI.  Order  qf  succession  may  6«  varied 
by  civil  laws. — XII.  The  succession  qf  children  may  be  cut  off  hg 
disherison. — XIII.  Uncertainty  of  birth  hinders  a  child  from  «ic- 
ceeding  to  an  intestate  parent,  XIV.  Infants^  ideots  and  madmen^ 
naturally  incapable  of  property. — XV.  Laiv  of  nations  wrongly  ex^ 
plained  by  Grotius. — XVI.  Custody  of  the  law  supplies  the  fJ^ice  qf 
property. 

Grotius  supposes  ''  When  the  property  of  one  man  is  transferred  to 
two  sorts  of  dcri.  another  by  the  act  of  the  law,  this  is  done  either  by  the 
\^^^'^  ^cqxml-  law  of  nature,  or  bv  some  positive  law.  Our  subject 
RwVf  ^t^ilr^^  does  not  require  that  we  should  consider  any  other 

transfers  of  this  sort,  besides  what  are  made  by  the  law 
of  nature. 

*Grotius  maintains,  that  property  is  acquired  derivatively  by  the  law 
of  nature  in  two  instances;  either  to  satisfy  some  claim  of  strict  justice, 
or  to  supply  an  heir  to  a  person  who  dies  intestate.  In  the  former  of 
these  instances,  the  acquisition  is  indeed  made  by  the  law  of  nature; 
but  in  the  latter  of  them  we  shall  find  that  it  is  not  made  eflfectually 
without  the  aid  of  instituted  laws. 

•  Grolius.  Lib.  II.  Cap.  VII.  ^  II. 
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II.  If  any  person  has  injured  us  by  taking  from  us  Derivative  acqiu- 
what  is  our  own,  or  by  withholding  from  us  what  in  sitions,  to  satisfy  a 
strict  justice  is  due  to  us;  the  law  of  nature  not  only  claim,  bow  made. 
allows  us  to  make  reprisals,  by  seizing  u])on  so  much  of  his  goods  as  is 
equivalent  to  what  we  have  lost,  whore  wo  cannot  recover  the  very 
thing  itself;  but  it  gives  us  pro])erty  likewise  in  the  goods  so  taken. 
For  the  law  of  nature  cannot  be  supposed  to  hinder  us  from  prosecuting 
our  just  claims,  or  from  endeavouring  to  recover  what,  by  the  same 
law,  is  due  to  usi  Rut  we  have  a  claim  upon  him  who  has  thus  taken, 
or  thus  withholds  our  property  from  us,  to  the  value  of  the  thing  de- 
tained. If,  therefore,  we  cannot  come  at  the  thing  itself,  as  we  have 
naturally  a  claim  to  an  equivalent,  the  law  of  nature  will  allow  us  it 
out  of  his  goods.  Now  the  bare  ])ossession  of  what  may  in  itself  be 
of  equal  value  with  the  thing  lost,  is  not  an  equivalent  to  the  injured 
party;  because,  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  the  goods  so  taken,  con- 
sidered in  itself,  yet  the  bare  possession  of  them  cannot  make  amends 
for  the  loss  of  property.  The  claim,  therefore,  cannot  be  satisfied,  un- 
less the  law  of  nature,  besides  allowing  us  to  take  iK)ssession  of  goods, 
which  are  worth  as  much  as  what  we  have  lost,  makes  over  to  us  like- 
wise the  property  in  such  goods. 

III.  The  property  which  any  person  h;is  in  his  goods.  The  claim  to  buc- 
naturally  ceases  at  his  death;  and  the  goods,  as  having  ^Fan  i ntesfat?^* 
no  owner,  revert  to  the  common  stock;  if  he  has  not  dis-  ncnds  upon  con- 
posed  of  them  by  will,  that  is,  if  he  has  not  in  his  life-  jccture. 

time  made  an  eventual  alienation  of  them,  or  transferred  the  property 
which  he  had  in  them,  to  some  other  person  whos<*  claim  takes  place 
immediately  upon  the  event  of  his  diitth.  '  V.  lu-ii,  tl:«  r«'!'i;ri^,  a  jurson 
dies  intestate,  (that  is,  without  havini;  made  any  will  at  all;  or,  at  least, 
any  that  api)ears,)  whatever  claim  liis  relations,  or  any  one  else,  may 
have  to  his  goods,  either  moveable  or  immoveable,  it  can  have  no  other 
foundation  in  nature  but  a  supposition  or  conjecture  that  he  had  dis- 
posed of  them  in  his  own  mind;  that  ho  had  desijxned  to  make  them 
over  to  such  claimant,  though  this  design  was  never  declared. 

In  support  of  this  conjecture  it  may  be  urged,  that,  when  a  man  fore- 
iees  the  necessity  of  dying,  and  of  being  bv  this  means  deprived  of  all 
benefit  or  enjoyment  of  his  goods,  in  his  own  person,  it  is  not  likely 
that  he  would  lose  this  opportunity  of  doing  a  kindness  to  such  other 
persons  as  he  had  a  regard  for,  but  would  sutler  his  goods  to  revert  to 
the  common  stock,  or  to  become  the  property  of  any  one  wlio  should 
first  seize  upon  them  after  his  death.  The  consef|uenco  from  this  con- 
jecture, supposing  it  to  be  well  grounded,  would  be,  that  every  man 
does  in  his  own  mind  appoint  a  successor  to  his  property;  that  he  in- 
tends to  convey  his  goods,  when  he  is  prevented  by  death  from  enjoying 
them  any  longer,  to  some  one  or  more  persons  whose  welfare  he  has  at 
heart,  and  to  whom  he  is  desirous  of  showing  all  proper  instances  of 
kindness  and  regard. 

IV.  However,  if  we  suppose  this  conjecture  to  be  i,^^^^^^^^  g,,cce». 
ever  so  well  grounded,  yet  those  persons  who  claim  to  sions  need  some 
inherit  an  intestate's  goods,  must  have  some  other  law  to  other  support  be. 
support  their  claim  besides  the  law  of  nature.  The  jj^^"^^^^  ^'''*'  ^^ 
foundation  of  their  claim  is  laid  in  a  supposed  intcn- 
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tion  of  the  intestate  person,  which  he  never  declared.  But  according 
to  the  law  of  nature,  *as  has  in  another  case  been  observed  alreadv,  no 
effect  can  be  produced  by  a  mere  inward  dtrsiirn;  the  outward  declara- 
tion bv  which  the  design  is  notified,  is  iis  iieci.ssarv  to  make  anv  trans- 
fer  of  goods  vnlid,  as  the  desiirn  or  ihtcntion  of  iransferrini^  ihcin.  An 
intention  which  does  not  appear,  can  n(»  more  lall  under  the  notice  of 
mankind,  and  is  therefore  no  more  regarded  by  the  law  of  nature,  than 
an  intention  which  does  not  exiat. 

t  Even  where  a  will  has  been  made,  if  there  is  no  acceptance  on  the 
part  of  the  heir  belore  tlie  testatorV  death,  it  does  not  produce  its  effect 
without  the  aid  of  positive  laws.  Much  less  thereiure  can  any  natural 
effect  be  obtained  by  a  mere  conjecture  about  the  di-H^n  of  the  deceased; 
where,  as  the  intention  of  the  ancestor  never  was  declared,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  suppose  that  the  heir  had  ever  accepted.  When  a  man  has 
made  a  will,  his  heir,  if  he  knows  of  it.  may  be  ready  upon  the  spot, 
and  though  he  has  not  accepted  beforehand,  may  accept  immediately 
upon  the  testator's  death.  But  when  a  man  dies  intestate,  it  will  com- 
monly be  uncertain  for  some  time,  whether  a  concealed  will  may  not 
appear  which  no  one  knew  of;  and  during  this  interval,  if  no  positive 
law  takes  the  goods  into  its  custody,  any  person  may  seize  upon  them, 
and  by  such  occupancy  may  gain  property  in  them;  since  during  that 
interval  they  have  no  owner.  Nay,  the  conjecture  itself,  upon  which 
the  whole  supposed  claim  to  inherit  the  <:oods  of  an  intestate  person  de- 
pends, is  too  precarious  to  be  the  foundation  of  any  right,  if  there  was 
no  other  objection  to  it.  We  may  say  on  the  one  liand,  that  a  man  could 
scarce  be  supposed  willing  to  have  his  goods  become  common  to  all 
mankind,  or  pass  into  the  hands  of  a  stranger,  when  he  has  an  opportu- 
nity to  dispose  of  them  for  the  benefit  of  those  whom  he  loved.  But 
then  we  may  say  on  the  other  hand  with  equal  probability,  that  his  ne- 
glecting to  dispose  of  his  pjods  amongst  his  relations  or  friends,  when 
he  had  it  in  his  power,  is  n  sign  that  he  did  not  care  whether  they  were 
so  disposed  of  or  not. 

Since  then  the  claim,  which  any  person  may  be  supposed  to  have  to 
the  goods  of  one  who  dies  intestate,  depends  upon  a  very  uncertain  con- 
jecture; since  this  conjecture  is  such  an  one  as  for  want  of  having  been 
declared,  the  law  of  nature  takes  no  notice  of;  and  since,  even  if  the 
law  of  nature  shouhl  take  notice  of  it,  yet  for  want  of  acceptance  the 
goods  might  be  seized  upon  iiy  some  other  person,  before  this  law  could 
convey  the  property  in  them  to  the  relations  of  the  intestate,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  some  other  law  in  order  to  make  out  the  claim  of  his  re- 
lations to  inherit  his  coods. 

It  may  perhaps  be  imagined  that  a  man*s  obli^iation  to  maintain  his 
children  extends  itself  to  his  goods,  so  as  to  give  them  a  natural  right 
to  such  goods  alter  the  death  of  their  parent,  tlinuch  \\o  dies  intestate. 
But  it  is  plain  that  the  general  claim  to  inherit  in  intestate  successions 
cannot  depend  upon  this  principle.  If  this  w*as  the  foundation  upon 
which  the  claim  of  inheritance  depends,  such  claim  could  extend  no 
farther  than  to  his  children:  his  brothers  or  sisters,  his  uncles  or  aunts, 
or  any  other  of  his  relations  in  what  degree  soever,  could  have  no  place 
in  the  intestate  succession.     But  since  where  a  man  dies  without  chil- 
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dren,  the  claim  of  inheritance  is,  in  use  and  practice,  extended  to  his 
other  relations;  we  may  be  sure  that  this  claim  i«^  supported  upon  some 
other  principle,  and   not  lucrely  upon  the  duty  which  a  parent  owes  to 
his  children.    We  ni.iy  «:o  one  step  I'arther.     Vhv  claim  of  tlir  chihhen 
themselves,  whore  tht  iv  an*  any,  t(»  inherit  the  ijoodrs  (»!'  tlicir  iiiKsiatc 
parent,  cannfit  dt-pciid  ^«»l('l\  npcn  iho  duty  of  the  parent  to  maintain 
them.     Their  cLiiin  riMchr>,  at  Irast  in   u>('  and  practice  it  is  supposed 
to  reach,  to  all  his  uo(^ds;  w  lnrras  a  claim  founded  in  the  parent's  obli- 
gation to  maintain  them  can  naturally  reach  to  so  much  only  of  his  goods 
as  may  be  necessary  tor  thc'ir  maintenance.     If  we  examine  this  obli'ja- 
tion  of  the  parent  still  more  closely,  we  may  ])erhaps  lind  that  it  is  not 
only  insullicient  to  i;ive  the  children  a  claim  to  all  his  goods,  but  even 
to  any  part  of  them.     As  the  parent's  oblitration  arises  from  a  personal 
act,  whereby  ho  became  the  cause  of  the  children's  existence,  so  it  rests 
upon  the  parent's  person,  and  does  not  directly  alTi^ct  his  floods.     A  pa- 
rent is  obliged  to  maintain  his  children,  but  he  is  not  obliged  to  apply  this 
or  that  particular  part  of  his  substance  to  this  purpose;  nor  does  he  hold 
any  of  his  goods  upon  condition  that  he  will  maintain  them.     lie  has 
an  absolute  right  in  his  goods,  and  may  sell  them  or  give  them  away, 
and  when  he  has  sold  them  he  mav  squander  awav  the  monev,  nav  at 
nis  death  he  may  leave  them  from  liis  cliihlren  by  will.     If  he  has  strip- 
ped himself  of  his  goods  in  his  life-time,  or  if,  as  may  be  the  case,  he  had 
originally  no  goods,  the  obligation  to  maintain  his  children  would  still 
be  the  same.     It  w^ould  not  indeed  operate  in  the  same  manner,  because 
whilst  we  suppose  him  to  have  goods,  this  obligation  will  affect  them 
indirectly;  those  goods  are  then  the  readiest  means  which  he  can  make 
use  of  for  the  discharge  of  h\^  jirrsonal  duty:  hut  after  he  has  those 
means  no  longer  in  his  power,  he  nni^t  still  discharge  that  duty,  as  widl 
as  he  can,  by  his  labour,  or  bv  sonn'  other  n!ean>.      Hut  if  the  ohliLMtion 
of  the  parent  to  maintain  his  children  nrises  from  his  personal  iict;  if  the 
rieht,  which  he  has  to  his  goods,  is  not  the  less  absolute  for  his  having 
children;  and  la<itly,  if  this  obligation  is  tlie  same,  whether  he  h.is  any 
goods  or  not,  we  may  reasonal)ly  conclude  that  the  claim  of  the  children 
to  maintenance  is  upon   the   person  of  the   parent,  and   not  upon  his 
goods;  and   the  consequence  will  be,  tliat  since  they  have  no  direct 
claim  upon  his  goods,  even  during  his  lile-tinu*,  their  claim  of  mainte- 
nance can  give  them  no  rif:l'.t  to  his  goe,ds  aftrr  his  death. 

It  is  indeed  very  evident,  that  a  j)arent  ought  to  do  the  best  that  he 
can  for  the  welfare  of  his  children:  and  consecjuently,  that  he  does  not 
do  his  duty,  if  he  sutlers  them,  through  any  act  or  anv  neglect  of  liis, 
to  lose  such  goods  as  lie  liad  in  his  disposal,  and  as  he  might  have  se- 
cured to  them  .'d'ter  his  death.  But  this  duty  is  of  the  imjierlict  sort; 
the  children  have  no  strict  right  to  the  goods,  and  what  is  done  ccmtru- 
rv  to  this  dutv  and  to  their  imi»erfect  right  will  only  be  wrong  i\\u\  not 
void.  However,  when  a  parent  dies  ]M>ssessed  of  goods,  and  without 
any  just  reason  gives  them  nway  from  his  children,  or  causelessly  (li>- 
inherits  them,  civil  laws  do  well  to  interpose,  ami  set  that  will  aside: 
not  because  the  children  had  naturally  a  strict  right  to  inherit;  lor  if 
they  had,  the  will  would  ho  void  of  itself,  without  the  interjiosition  of 
any  positive  law;  but  th"  law,  iiaving  authority  oxer  the  jm  i>on  of  the 
parent,  does  well  to  lake  can'  that  he  ^llall  in  all  resf>erts  discharge  his 
duty,  or  to  discharge  it  for  him  wh<re  he  has  neglectt^d  it. 
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Inheritance  does  ^  *  ^^^  hsxe  already  seen,  that  the  law  of  nature  does 
not  arise  from  the  not  convey  an  intestatr^s  (roods  to  any  particular  person, 
gjeneral  consent  of  but  leaves  thoni  in  common,  and  subjects  them  to  the 

"**"  *"  ■  claim  of  the  first  occupant;  or  that  inheritance  in  in- 

testate succession  is  not  naturally  iiicidcrital  to  property.  *But  it  may 
still  be  questioned,  whether  inheritance  has  not  been  introduced  and 
established  by  such  a  general  consent  ot'uli  mankind,  as  that  which  in- 
troduced and  established  property  itself.  In  order  to  form  a  true  judg- 
ment upon  this  question,  it  will  by  no  means  bo  sufficient  to  consider 
merely  the  claim,  which  the  heir  has  to  the  goods  of  his  ancestor,  where 
both  of  them  are  members  of  the  same  community;  because,  though 
such  heir  in  all  civilized  nations,  should  be  found  regularly  to  claim 
the  goods  of  such  intestate  ancestor,  yet  it  will  be  impossible  to  con- 
clude from  thence,  that  inheritance  is  established  by  any  universal  Uw 
arising  from  a  general  consent  of  all  mankind.  Each  nation  may  have 
introduced  inheritance  amongst  themselves,  by  their  own  particular 
consent,  though  all  nations,  as  one  great  collective  body  of  individuals, 
have  not  introduced  such  a  claim  amongst  one  another  by  a  general  con- 
sent. To  determine  whether  a  claim  of  inheritance,  though  such  claim 
prevails  in  all  nations,  was  the  elfect  of  a  general  consent  of  all  man- 
kind as  one  collective  body,  or  of  a  particular  consent  of  each  nation  for 
itself,  we  must  consider  how  this  claim  operates,  or  whether  there  is 
any  such  claim  at  all,  when  the  two  parties,  the  claimant  and  the  an- 
cestor, are  members  of  diiferent  communities.  For  certainly  a  claim  of 
inheritance  will  hold  universally,  and  operate  uniformly,  as  well  where 
these  two  parties  are  members  ot  dilVerent  comm unities,  as  where  they 
are  members  of  the  same  community;  if  it  was  introduced  by  the  gene- 
ral consent  of  all  mankind,  establishing  an  universal  law  for  all,  and  not 
by  the  particular  consent  or  appointment  of  each  nation  establishing 
laws  for  itself. 

The  method  of  introducing  general  property  in  land,  by  occupancy 
in  the  gross,  will  naturally  prevent  a  strani^er,  that  is,  a  person  who  is 
no  member  of  the  community,  in  which  such  property  is  vested,  from 
inheriting  by  will;  and  much  more  will  it  prevent  liim  from  inheriting 
by  right  of  intestate  succession.  And  where  there  is  such  a  naturau 
bar,  the  consent  of  mankind  must  be  express,  or  at  least  the  general  use 
and  practice  of  mankind  must  be  very  clear  and  uniform,  before  wc  can 
have  anv  reason  to  conclude  such  bar  to  have  been  removed.  But  if 
on  the  contrary  we  find,  as  upon  inquiry  we  should  find,  that  in  many, 
or  rather  in  most  nations,  aliens  or  strangers  are  not  allowed  to  inherit 
land;  the  conclusion  must  be,  that  inheritance,  of  land  at  least,  is  the 
effect  of  civil  laws,  and  not  of  any  positive  law  established  by  universal 
consent. 

The  property  of  individuals  in  moveable  goods,  as  has  been  already 
observed,  is  more  unlimited  in  respect  of  the  disposal  of  it,  than  their 
property  in  land.  But  even  such  goods,  in  respect  of  inheritance,  are 
accidentally  subjected  to  the  community,  in  whose  territories,  that  is 
upon  whose  land,  they  are  found;  the  claimants  can  by  this  accident  be 
hindered  from  fetching  them  away,  unless  upon  such  terms,  as  the  com* 
munity  has  established.     Now  if  all  persons,  who  claim  in  an  intestate 
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succession  were  to  take  such  goods  as  these,  according  to  the  same  rules, 
in  the  same  order  and  under  the  same  limitations,  in  whatever  territo- 
ries these  goods  are  found,  whether  within  the  territories  to  which  thej 
themselves  belong,  or  in  any  other  whatsoever;  such  an  uniform  claim 
might  lead  one  to  suspect,  that  it  had  been  introduced  and  established 
bj  the  common  consent  of  all  mankind.  But  if,  as  the  fact  is,  the  rules, 
the  order,  and  the  limitations  of  succession  to  moveable  goods,  are  de- 
termined by  the  civil  laws  of  the  community,  within  whose  territories 
such  goods  are  found,  and  the  claimant  must  take  them  in  such  manner 
as  those  laws  appoint,  which  laws  and  which  manner  are  di£ferent  in 
different  countries;  the  obvious  conclusion  from  hence  is,  that  the  claim 
of  inheritance  being  under  the  regulations  of  the  civil  law  of  each  com- 
munity, is  not  the  effect  of  universal  agreement,  but  of  civil  law  only. 
Distinct  communities,  as  having  a  general  property  in  the  land  of  their 
respective  territories,  seem  to  have  agreed  in  this  only,  to  take  the  ad- 
vantage, which  such  general  property  gives  them,  of  excluding  all  from 
the  claim  of  inheritance,  unless  they  are  willing  to  derive  this  claim 
from  the  laws  of  the  community,  and  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  it  as  an  ef- 
fect of  those  laws. 

VI.  As  far  as  a  man  has  a  right  to  dispose  of  his  goods  in  the  introduction 
by  will,  he  has  aji  opportunity  of  doing  good  to  others,  ^ons^^rc!^''?; 
without  any  inconvenience  to  himself;  and  since  it  is  hadtoaman*sper- 
every  person's  duty  to  do  all  the  good  he  can,  whoever  sonal  duty. 
does  not  take  care  at  his  death  to  give  away  what  he  has  in  his  power, 
and  can  no  longer  enjoy  himself,  does  not  discharge  his  duty  so  well  as 
he  ought  *  If  the  law  in  introducing  and  establishing  intestate  suc- 
cession proceeds  upon  the  principle  of  doing  a  man's  duty  for  him 
where  he  has  neglected  it,  of  taking  care  to  do  that  good  for  him  which 
he  might  have  done  himself,  but  has  not  done;  we  may  trace  out  the 
persons,  who,  in  successions  established  upon  this  principle,  will  natu- 
rally inherit  an  intestate's  goods,  and  may  point  out  the  order  in  which 
the  claims  of  those  persons  will  take  place.  Though  the  right  of  inhe- 
riting is  introduced  and  established  by  positive  institution,  yet  this  in- 
stitution, like  all  others,  will  have  a  natural  operation;  and  if  we  know 
the  principle,  upon  which  the  institution  proceeded,  we  may  from  thence 
be  enabled  to  judge  what  its  natural  operation  vnll  be. 

VII.  If  the  law  introduced  intestate  inheritance  mere-  a  man's  children 
ly  with  a  view  to  the  discharging  a  man's  duty  for  him,  8**"^  first  in  the 
where  he  had  neglected  to  discharge  it  himself,  the  per-  ^^^cession. 

sons  to  whom  this  principle  will  direct  us,  in  the  disposition  of  an  in- 
testate's goods,  are  they,  to  whom  he  ought  to  have  been  kind.  And  the 
order  in  which  such  persons  are  to  claim,  will  be  determined  by  the 
different  degrees  of  kindness,  which  the  intestate  owed  them. 

fThe  first  duty  of  kindness  which  a  man  owes,  is  to  his  children:  he 
owes  them  the  duty  not  only  of  maintaining  them,  but  likewise  of  doing 
his  best  endeavours  towards  putting  them  into  such  a  condition  as  may 
make  their  life  easy  and  comfortable  to  them.  They  are  the  principal 
objects  of  his  regard,  or  have  of  all  other  persons  the  highest  reason  to 
expect  his  favour  and  bounty.  Indeed,  as  he  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  their  coming  into  the  world,  it  can  scarce  be  looked  upon  as  a  mat- 
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tcr  of  favour  and  bounty  in  him,  to  make  them  as  happy  as  he  can, 
whilst  thoy  continue  in  it:  he  midu  rather  very  justly  be  charged  with 
crurlty,  if  ho  was  to  do  otherwise.  This  then  beinjj  the  principal  in- 
stance of  kindness  that  every  person,  who  has  children,  is  obliged  tO| 
their  claim  to  inherit  his  goods,  u])on  the  principle  already  laid  down, 
will  stand  first  if  he  dies  intestate. 

*\Vhat  we  say  of  children,  in  the  first  decree  of  descent,  may  like- 
wise be  applied  to  those  of  the  second  or  third  degree,  that  is,  to  a  man's 
grandchildren,  or  great-grandchildren.  Where  the  immediate  parent 
of  such  descendants  is  dead,  and  cannot  inherit  the  goods  of  the  grand- 
father or  great-grandfather;  the  children,  upon  their  remote  parent's 
dying  intestate,  inherit  his  goods;  not  only  because  they  stand  in  the 
place  of  their  father,  who  would  have  inherited  if  he  had  been  alive, 
but  because  it  is  the  duty  of  the  remote  parent,  as  the  remote  cause  of 
their  existence,  to  show  them  all  the  kindness  in  his  power. 
chiMren  whv  pre-  VIII.  t  But  suppose  it  should  happen,  as  it  sometimes 
fcrrcd  to  part-iits  does,  that  a  pcrson  who  dies  intestate,  should  leave  chil- 
m  inttstate  succcs-  dren,  and  that  his  parents  likewise  should  survive  him. 
^^^'^'  As  he  owed  a  duly  to  his  children,  so  he  owed  a  duty 

to  his  parents;  his  gratitude  fur  the  kindness,  which  he  received  from 
them  in  their  bringing  him  up,  would  oblige  him  to  make  some  return 
of  kindness  to  them;  it  would  in  particular  oblige  him  to  provide  for  them 
as  well  as  lie  could;  if  by  age  or  infirmity,  or  any  other  accident,  they 
were  rendered  incapalile  of  providing  fur  themselves.  But  then  it  b  to 
be  observed,  that  there  is  a  natural  reason,  why  parents  should  be  left 
out  in  an  intestate  succession,  at  least  where  the  estate  is  of  ancient  in- 
heritance. Such  estates  may  come  to  a  man  from  some  remoter  relation 
by  will;  but  the  usual  course  of  them  is,  that  thev  come  to  him  from 
his  parents.  If  therefore  the  rule  for  disposing  of  them,  where  a  man  dies 
intestate,  will  be  most  natural,  when  it  is  most  agreeable  to  the  usual 
course  of  such  estates;  since  the  genera)  presumption  is  that  they  came 
from  his  parents,  the  consequence  will  be,  that  in  a  general  rule  fordid 
posing  of  them,  as  his  parents  cannot  be  sup})osed  to  be  in  existence,  so 
no  regard  can  be  had  to  them.  This  rule  mav.  hv  a  reason  taken  fit>in 
the  common  course  of  nature,  be  extended  so  far  as  to  take  no  notice  at 
all  of  a  man^s  parents  in  any  intestate  succession,  where  he  leaves  chil- 
dren. In  the  common  course  of  nature  a  man^s  parents,  especially  if 
he  has  lived  long  enough  to  have  children  of  his  own,  do  not  usually 
survive  him.  If  therefore  his  parents  are  entirely  left  out  of  an  intes- 
tate succession,  where  he  leaves  children,  it  may  be  upon  a  general 
presumption,  that  he  has  then  no  parents  in  being. 
The  same  princi-      IX.  J  When  an  intestate  person  leaves  no  children, 

Eiccc^'Iioir  where  ^'^  ^'"^'  *"  ^^®  disposition  of  his  goods,  to  consider  whe- 
an  iiite*.tLitc  leaves  ther  they  came  to  him  by  inheritance,  or  were  of  his  own 
no  children.  acquisition.     In  either  case  a  regard  to  his  duty,  con- 

sidered as  the  principle  upon  which  the  claim  of  inheritance  was  intro- 
duced, is  to  govern  the  succession  and  to  point  out  who  shall  be  his 
heir.  Such  goods,  as  came  to  him  from  his  ancestors,  laid  him  under 
an  obligation  of  gratitude  to  them,  from  whom  they  came.  If  they  de- 
scended from  his  father,  the  return  of  gratitude  is  due  to  him;  if  from 
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his  mother,  it  is  due  to  her.  And  yet,  though  the  duty  which  governs 
the  succession,  immediately  respects  his  parents,  some  reasons  already 
assigned  will  serve  to  show  us,  why  they  should  bo  excluded  from  in- 
heriting in  their  own  persons;  if  the  inheritance  is  ordered  by  such 
general  rules  as  the  course  of  nature  would  suggest  to  us.  There  is  a 
natural  presumption,  that  a  man's  parents  do  not  survive  him;  and 
though  such  estates  as  we  arc  now  speaking  of,  might  possibly  have 
come  to  him  by  will  from  some  other  ancestor,  and  not  from  his  imme- 
diate parents,  yet  the  more  usual  descent  in  estates  of  ancient  inheri- 
tance, is  from  the  parents  themselves.  And  since  such  general  rules, 
as  are  to  govern  these  succe.«>sions,  are  to  be  taken  from  what  is  com- 
monly the  case,  it  follows  that  the  parents  of  the  intestate  persons  are 
Tery  reasonably  left  out  of  the  succession,  where  the  estate  to  be  dis- 
posed of  is  ancient  inheritance,  upon  account  of  the  general  presump- 
tion, that  such  estate  came  from  the  parents,  and  consequently  that  his 
parents  do  not  survive  him.  As  it  is  presumed  therefore  not  to  be  in 
his  power  to  pay  the  debt  of  gratitude  to  them  in  their  own  persons,  he 
can  only  pay  it  to  their  representatives;  that  is,  to  those  whom  his  pa- 
rents, if  they  had  been  living,  would  have  valued  in  the  next  place  to 
themselves.  These  representatives  are  the  children  of  his  parents,  or 
his  own  brothers  and  sisters.  The  duty  of  gratitude,  therefore,  which 
he  owed  to  his  parents,  for  the  estate  of  ancient  inheritance,  received 
from  them,  will  point  out  his  brothers  and  sisters  to  be  his  heirs. 

But  suppose  that  no  brothers  or  sisters  survive  him,  and  consequently 
that  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  make  a  return  to  his  parents  in  the  per- 
sons of  their  representatives;  we  must  then  go  another  step  backwards: 
the  gratitude,  which  ho  owed  to  liis  ancestor.s,  tor  the  inheritance  de- 
scended from  them,  would  load  him  to  his  reniottr  purciits,  to  his  grand- 
fathers or  grandmothers.  However  as  there  is  more  reason  to  suppose 
them  to  be  dead  than  his  immediate  parents,  he  could  only  show  his 
gratitude  to  these  remoter  parents  in  the  jiersons  ol*  their  representa- 
tives, who  are  his  uncles  or  his  aunts. 

If  there  are  no  such  representatives  to  take,  in  an  intestate  succes- 
sion, the  obligation  of  gratitude  ceases,  and  estates  of  ancient  inheri- 
tance arc  disposed  of  in  the  same  manner  with  estates  of  a  man's  own 
acquisition.  And  we  are  next  to  consider  in  what  manner  the  princi- 
ple of  doing  a  man's  duty  for  him  will  lead  the  law  to  dispose  of  such 
estates  as  these  when  he  dies  without  children. 

•What  a  man  has  acquired  himsolf  is  ijot  charp:cahle  with  any  debt 

of  gratitude,  as  it  did  not  descend  to  him  by  the  favour  of  any  one.    So 

that  in  these  circumstances  he  has  no  other  duty  to  roi^ard,  but  that  of 

kindness  or  good  will  in  general.     Now  the  lies  of  iVicndship  are  often 

much  closer  in  a  man's  own  opinion,  than  those  of  blood;  we  liavo  often 

a  stronger  inclination  to  be  kind  to  our  iViend,  than  to  our  relations. 

But  as  the  connections  of  friendship  are  arbitrary  and  accidental,  whilst 

those  of  blood  are  natural  and  uniform;  the  former  cannot  bo  reduced 

to  the  same  rule  or  come  under  the  same  general  notice,  that  the  latter 

do.     Upon  this  account,  wliatever  arbitrary  or  accidental  alTcctions  a 

man,  whilst  he  was  alive,  may  have  had  for  his  friend,  the  most  natural 

presumption  is,  that  he  loved  his  relations  better  than  any  one  else,  and 
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that  he  oueht  to  have  shown  his  kindness  and  good  will  to  those  in  the 
fir?c  place,  who  were  the  nearest  to  him  by  blood.  These,  therefore, 
uprn  tht>  principle  already  laid  down,  have  the  first  claim  to  inherit 
whit  €?r^!e  he  his  acquired  himself. 

P  .  ^  ^  --c--:  ^-  '^^^  '**'  ^^  Moses  says,  *" Thou  shalt  speak  un- 
>.  :-  «  -: — --A-  10  the  children  of  Israel,  saying,  if  a  man  die,  and  have 
•.. :-.  ::'  'jLt  M:*4.c  no  son,  then  ye  shall  cause  his  inheritance  to  pass  unto 
~^*  his  daughter;  and  if  he  have  no  daughter,  then  ye  shall 

sivr  hi?  inheriunce  unto  his  brethren;  and  if  he  have  no  brethren,  then 
vt  iriAl  five  his  inheritance  unto  his  father's  brethren;  and  if  his  father 
hive  [10  brethren,  then  yc  shall  give  his  inheritance  unto  his  kinsman, 
that  15  next  to  him  of  his  family." 

Philo  maintains,  that  this  law  of  intestate  succession  does  not  exclude 
the  iniesute*<  father:  f*'  for  it  would  bo  senseless  to  imagine,  that  the 
uncle  should  bo  allowed  to  succeed  the  brother's  son,  as  a  near  kins- 
man to  his  father,  and  yet  the  father  himself  be  denied  the  same  privi- 
lege. But  since,  as  this  writer  goes  on,  the  law  of  nature  appoints  that 
children  should  be  heirs  to  their  parents,  and  not  parents  to  their  chil- 
dr.n.  Moses  passed  this  case  over  in  silence,  as  ominous  and  unlucky, 
and  contrary  co  all  pious  wishes  and  desires;  lest  the  father  and  mother 
should  seem  t>i  be  gainers  by  the  untimely  death  of  their  children,  when 
they  ou^ht  rather  to  be  atllicted  at  it.  Yet  by  allowing  the  inheritance 
t\?  uncles,  he  indirectly  admits  the  claim  of  the  parents,  in  order  both 
to  preserxe  di'cenoy,  and  to  prevent  the  estate  from  going  to  a  stranger/' 
Ho  heie  allows',  that  in  the  order  of  nature,  parents  are  excluded 
from  sucoeediiii:  to  their  children;  and  this,  one  would  think,  is  a  siiflB- 
ci.'f.t  dcunce  oi  the  law  of  .Moses.  He  had  however  another  point  in 
view  :  ho  dill  not  m)  much  desi;j:n  to  defend  the  law,  as  to  explain  it  for 
the  Imu  i\t  of  parents,  and  to  show  that  the  law,  though  it  does  not  name 
the  •!,  alK'ws  ihem  to  suroeed  to  the  estates  of  their  children.  But  any 
oi.c  whv^  reads  the  passairt*  hero  cited  from  the  law  of  Moses,  and  com- 
pa.:ex  u  ^vith  what  occurs  in  the  same  law  upon  the  like  subject,  will 
p.v.d  reason  to  think  that  the  legislator  has  a  particular  view  to  estates 
ox  ancient  inheritance.  And  we  have  already  seen,  that  the  general 
jvviutnpiion  of  such  estates  coming  to  a  man  from  his  parents  is  a  suffi- 
ciei'.i  a;toui\d  for  le.i\ing  the  parents  out  of  the  succession. 

Vhoie  is  one  dis[H»siiion  made  by  this  law  of  succession,  which  dif- 
i'e'.>  Horn  the  general  rules,  that  have  been  mentioned  above;  and  that 
iH  iho  di'^iH^'iUion  o\  a  man's  inheritance  to  his  sons,  exclusive  of  his 
Jau»;htet^i  m»  that  his  daughters  have  no  claim,  unless  he  dies  without 
*,•«-»  rhi^  l*^"'  of  the  law  was  relative  to  the  civil  polity  of  the  Jews; 
And  the  intent  k^(  it  was  to  obtain  a  purpose,  which  the  legislator  had  in 
*iew.  ot  !n.ui\t.uning  an  eiiuality  of  fortune  amongst  the  people,  by 
ieepinj;  the  san\e  ijuaiuity  of  land  not  only  w'ithin  the  same  tribe, 
but  hViewiM'  Within  the  same  family.  Now  if  the  daughters  had 
jihuod  with  the  M»ns,  thev  by  marrying  into  other  families  would 
hoe  cnucd  a  j;ieat  jurt  o(  the  inheritance  out  of  their  own.  The 
liw    ihcieioie  iH»st|HMies  their   claim,  and   only  gives   them  a  claim 

.,*.  iluio  aie  no  sons.      And  even  then,  though  it  cannot  obtain 
!r/|.,M  uuention  i^\    keeping   the  inheritance  within  the  same  fami- 

,1  nWo-.  cue  to  krrp  it  within  the  same  tribe,  by  enjoining,  } that 
•  Nv  M*  \\^  u  *•  ^-  -^^        ^  *^^  ^'^  ****•  "'  *"^ ^        * ''"™'  xxx\n.  6. 
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8ucb  heiresses  should  marry  to  whom  they  think  best,  only  to  the  fa- 
mily of  the  tribe  of  their  father. 

XL  Though  the  order  of  succession,  which  wc  have  Order  of  succes- 
been  describing,  is  called  a  natural  one,  yet  it  is  not  for  «on  may  be  varied 
that  reason  so  fixed  and  settled,  as  to  make  it  unnatural  ^^  ^*^*^  ^^'* 
or  unreasonable  for  civil  laws  to  call  tlie  relations  of  an  intestate  to  in- 
herit his  goods,  in  a  different  order.  If  this  is  a  natural  order  at  all,  it 
is  only  so  upon  these  two  suppositions;  first,  that  civil  laws  have  esta- 
blished intestate  inheritance;  and  secondly,  that  in  such  establishment 
they  proceeded  upon  the  sole  principle  of  taking  care  to  discharge  a 
man's  duties  of  kindness  for  him,  where  he  had  neglected  to  discharge 
them  himself.  But  civil  laws  have  commonly  some  other  principles  m 
▼iew,  besides  this,  such  as  are  relative  either  to  the  civil  ]K)lity  of  the 
state  itself,  or  to  the  conditions  upon  which  the  individuals  hold  their 
ivoperty.  So  that,  notwithstanding  the  law  may  design  in  eeneral  to 
show  that  kindness  to  an  intestate's  relations,  which  he  ought  to  have 
shown  them,  by  disposing  of  his  fortunes  amongst  them,  a  regard  to  those 
other  principles  may  lead  it  to  dispense  this  kindness  in  a  different  or- 
der from  what  we  have  been  describing.  We  have  just  now  taken  no- 
tice of  an  instance  of  this  sort  in  the  Mosaic  law,  which  though  it  calls 
a  man's  children  to  inherit  in  preference  to  all  others,  as  they  are  the 
persons  to  whom  he  owed  the  chief  regard,  yet  in  view  to  the  design 
of  preserving  the  same  lands  in  the  same  tribe,  and  as  much  as  might 
be  in  the  same  family,  it  postpones  the  claim  of  the  daughters  and  gives 
them  no  share  in  the  inheritance,  where  there  arc  any  sons.  Upon  the 
whole,  as  it  is  an  argument  of  a  shallow  insight  into  matters  of  this  sort, 
to  charge  the  civil  law  of  any  country  with  beint^  arbitrary  and  unrea- 
sonable, where  in  the  order  of  intestate  successions  they  deviate  from 
such  rules  as  would  arise  out  of  that  natural  ailcction,  which  every  man 
is  supposed  to  have  for  his  relations,  aocordini^  to  tluir  nearness  to  him 
in  blood;  so  on  the  other  hand,  no  reasons  that  can  be  assi^^ned  for  such 
deviations  will  be  satisfactory,  unless  they  arc  taken  cither  from  the 
particular  civil  constitution  of  the  country,  and  the  purposes  which  such 
a  civil  constitution  has  in  view,  or  else  from  the  conditions  upon  which 
every  individual  who  is  a  member  of  the  civil  community,  is  supposed 
to  receive  and  to  hold  his  property. 

XIL  'If  a  man  by  any  public  or  solemn  act  has  dis-  -y^^  succession  of 
inherited  his  children  in  his  life-time,  this  act  will  na-  children  may  be 
turally  prevent  their  claim  to  his  goods,  where  he  dies  cut  off  by  dibheri- 
intestate.     For  his  declared  intentions  concerning  his  ^""" 

Eroperty  are  in  effect  his  will  or  testament;  so  that  a  child  thus  disin- 
erited,  has  no  more  claim  to  succeed  to  the  estate  of  liis  parent,  than 
he  would  have  had,  if  such  parent  had  ex})ressly  excludtnl  him  by  will. 
Such  an  act  of  the  parent  in  his  life-time,  or  sudi  a  will  made  by  him 
at  his  death,  are  contrary  to  the  duty  of  a  parent,  if  the  child  had  not 
been  guilty  of  any  crime,  which  might  deserve  such  usage.  But  if  the 
parent  had  a  full  right  to  dispose  of  his  goods  as  he  pleased,  tlie  act  of 
disherison,  though  it  is  contrary  to  his  duty,  will  not  be  void,  williout 
the  interposition  of  the  civil  law.  It  is,  however,  as  we  have  before  ob- 
served, very  reasonable,  that  the  civil  law  should  interpose  in  these 
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cases,  and  set  aside  his  will,  or  make  void  his  act  of  disherisoni  so  as  to 
dispose  of  his  estate  in  such  a  manner,  as  he  ought  in  duty  to  have  dis- 
posed of  it  himself. 

Uncertainty  of  Xlll.  •There  is  a  second  exception  against  a  child's 
birth    hinders    a  succeeding  to  an  intestate  father;  and  that  is,  where  pro- 

chikl     from     sue-  .j  °        •  x*         ^i.   ^   ^i.  i.  '^  jt 

cecding  to  an  in-  P^i*  evidence  15  wanting,  that  the  person  whose  goooB 
testate  parent.  are  in  question  was  its  father.  Because  if  there  is  not 
sufficient  ground  to  presume  that  the  child  is  his  own,  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  his  duty  to  provide  for  such  child.  Now  the 
ground  for  presuming  the  child  to  be  his  own  is,  that  it  was  bom  in 
marriage.  For  since  by  marriage  the  wife  is  placed  under  the  inspec- 
tion, and  is  in  the  custody  of  her  husband,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  he  has  kept  all  other  men  from  her,  and  consequently  that  the  chil- 
dren which  she  bears  are  his  own.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  where  the 
law  has  established  a  right  of  inheritance,  such  children  could  claim  in 
virtue  of  their  fathers  acknowledging  them  by  any  public  act,  unleM 
the  same  law  had  allowed  of  the  validity  of  such  acknowledgement. 
For  instance,  where  adoption  is  allowed  of,  a  man  might  as  weu  adopt 
such  children  born  out  of  marriage  as  any  other  persons;  and  then  the 
effect  of  his  having  adopted  them  would  he,  that  they  might  inherit  as 
his  children.  But  where  adoption  is  an  act  unknown  to  the  law,  an 
established  right  of  inheritance  extends  to  them  only,  to  whom,  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  the  intestate  owed  a  duty;  and  these  are  such  only  as 
are  known,  by  the  legal  evidence  of  a  marriage  with  their  mother,  to 
have  been  his  children. 

Infants,  ideou  and  XIV.  Now  we  are  speaking  of  the  claim  which  chfl- 
madmen,  naturally  dren  have,  of  Succeeding  to  the  estate  of  their  intestate 
incapable  of  pro-  parent;  it  may  be  proper  to  inquire  how  far  such  chil- 
^^'^^'  dren,  if  they  are  infants,  and  how  far  infants  in  general^ 

are  capable  of  making  a  derivative  acquisition  of  property.  I  say  a  de- 
rivative acquisition,  because  I  suppose  it  to  be  evident,  from  what  has 
been  said  already,  that  they  cannot  possibly  make  an  original  acquisi- 
tion. And  since  the  case  of  madmen  and  of  ideots  is  nearly  the  same 
with  that  of  infants,  we  may  take  this  opportunity  of  considering  how 
far  any  of  them  are  capable  of  acquiring  propert}'  derivatively.  No  de- 
rivative acquisition,  as  has  been  shown  already,  can  be  made  without 
the  intention,  design,  or  consent  of  the  party  who  makes  it,  and  with- 
out some  declaration  or  notification  of  such  intention,  either  by  words 
or  by  actions.  But  since  there  can  be  no  such  intention,  and  no  such 
notification  where  there  is  no  use  of  reason;  it  follows,  that  infants  who 
are  not  yet  come  to  the  use  of  reason,  that  ideots,  who  never  will  ar- 
rive at  it,  and  that  madmen,  who  have  lost  it,  are  naturally  incapable  of 
acquiring  property. 

There  is  indeed  one  question  relating  to  madmen,  in  which  infants 
or  ideots  are  not  concerned.  Infants  cannot  acquire  property,  whilst 
their  natural  incapacity  continues,  and  ideots  can  never  acquire  it,  as 
long  as  they  live:  we  cannot,  therefore,  ask  whether  they  are  capable 
of  keeping  or  holding  property,  after  they  have  acquired  it.  But  since 
men,  who  were  once  of  sound  understanding  and  have  passed  their  in- 
fancy, may  lose  their  senses  afterwards  and  become  mad,  we  may  ask 
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wheiher  they,  by  thus  losing  the  use  of  their  reason,  cease  to  have  pro- 
perty in  those  goods,  which  they  had  before  acquired.  And  certainly 
where  the  design  of  keeping  property  in  goods  ceases,  where  there  is 
no  intention  of  excluding  others  from  the  use  or  possession  of  them,  the 
right  of  property  is  at  an  end;  an  intention  to  keep  up  this  claim  is  as  ne- 
cessary to  maintain  it,  as  an  intention  to  acquire  such  a  claim  is  to  be- 
gin it.  But  since  this  intention  ceases  with  the  use  of  reason,  madmen 
by  the  law  of  nature  are  no  more  capable  of  keeping  property  than  they 
are  of  acquiring  it. 

XV.  *6rotius  imagines,  that  infants,  ideots  and  mad-  i^^  of  natlom 
men  are  made  capable  of  accepting  and  of  retaining  pro-  wrongly  expUined 
perty  by  the  common  consent  of  mankind,  which  consi-  ^y  Grotiua. 
ders  ihem  as  part  of  the  human  species;  and  by  this  fiction,  that  is,  by 
considering  them  as  part  of  the  human  species,  they  are  looked  upon  to 
have  so  much  reason,  as  will  render  them  capable,  like  the  rest  of  the 
species,  to  accept  and  to  hold  property.  But  then  he  observes,  that 
though  human  laws,  such  for  instance  as  what  he  calls  the  law  of  na- 
tions derived  from  the  common  consent  of  mankind,  may  suppose  what 
is  different  fi*om  nature,  yet  they  cannot  suppose  what  is  contrary  to  it. 
The  ri^ty  therefore,  of  property  in  infants,  or  ideots  or  madmen,  as  far 
as  it  depends  upon  such  a  law,  can  extend  only  to  the  acquisition  and 
possession  of  things,  but  not  to  the  use  of  them,  or  to  the  power  of  ali- 
enating them.  Now  it  does  not  appear  to  me,  that  a  supposition  of  their 
capacity  to  use  or  to  alienate  their  property  is  at  all  more  contrary  to 
nature,  than  a  supposition  of  their  ca])acity  to  take  and  to  retain  it. 
Reason  is  as  necessary  in  one  of  these  acts  as  it  is  in  the  other:  he,  that 
has  not  the  use  of  reason,  cannot  indeed  alienate  his  property,  but  nei- 
ther can  he  acquire  proj)erty;  and  if  it  is  contrary  to  nature  to  supjwse 
him  to  have  the  use  of  reason  for  one  purpose,  it  must  be  as  contrary  to 
nature  to  suppose  him  to  have  the  use  of  it  for  the  other  purpose.  Since 
therefore  it  is  granted,  that  the  common  consent  of  mankind  cannot, 
without  going  contrary  to  nature,  suppose  infants  or  ideots  or  madmen, 
to  have  so  much  use  of  reason  as  to  make  them  capable  of  usin^  or  of 
alienating  their  property,  we  may  reasonably  conclude,  that  neither  is 
it  any  common  consent  proceeding  upon  this  principle,  which  makes 
them  capable  of  taking  and  holding  it.  Indeed  an  incapacity  of  using 
or  of  alienating  is  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  property,  unless  we 
suppose  that  property  to  be  a  limited  one;  because  full  property  in  a 
thing  implies  a  power  of  using  it,  and  dis])osing  of  it,  in  what  manner  we 
please.  If,  therefore,  both  by  the  law  of  nature,  and  by  this  supposed 
fiction  of  the  law  of  nations,  infants  and  ideots  and  madmen  are  incapa- 
ble of  using  and  of  alienating  goods,  they  must  be  deemed  ecjually  in- 
capable of  having  full  property  in  them. 

XVI.  It  is  obvious  to  ask  here,  what  is  meant  when  custodv  of  the  law 
we  speak  of  the  estate  or  the  goods  of  infants  or  ideots  or  supplies  the  place 
madmen?  If  they  have  no  property  in  sucli  estate  or  ''f  property, 
goods,  why  do  we  call  them  theirs?  and  since,  if  they  have  not  proper- 
ty in  the  things  so  called,  those  things  are  either  tlie  property  of  no 
man,  or  where  inheritance  has  been  established,  are  the  property  of 
the  next  heir,  who  is  under  no  incapacity;  the  next  question  will  be, 
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V37  Jiaj  ICC  inT  one  seize  upon  such  estate,  as  being  become  common; 
jr  lu^viv-r,  ^'^y  ni^j-  nQi  tii^  next  heir  consider  it  as  his  own,  if  there 
*  **2'  *u..:^  '?.^ir-  C^ruinly  this  might  be  done,  if  no  positive  law  in- 
'-TxsH:.:  ::  i.-c^r  both  the  next  heir  in  succession  from  entering  in  his 
j'v:  \i-*:.  i,-o  CO  hinder  all  other  persons  from  seizing  upon  such  things 
*^  '**  -u..:  :^lor.£  to  an  infant  or  ideot  or  madman,  if  they  were  capable 
'»  -''".•v.^Lri^n .  But  then  these  laws  do  not  interpose  by  a  fiction,  that  in- 
'^'  ^  :c  i-icvc$  or  roadmen,  as  parts  of  the  human  species,  are  capable  of 
i«:\:^.-.ri  jLnJ  holding  property;  they  interpose  by  taking  those  things 
*-'<v  :i::;*:r  custody,  or  by  guarding  them  for  the  benefit  of  him,  who 
w yul^i  S»  cho  owner  of  them,  if  he  was  capable  of  property.  And  thus 
xl*.  och^r  (vrsons  are  prevented  from  making  any  acquisition  of  them, 
7VC  m  virtue  of  any  supposed  exclusive  right  in  him,  but  merely  by  the 
Au:hvYity  and  prohibition  of  such  law. 

In  the  mean  time  the  things  are  called  his,  not  because  they  are  80, 
but  SrvAuso  the  eflfect  of  the  law  in  respect  of  all  other  persons  is  the 
»JL:ue  wiih  the  effect  of  an  exclusive  right  in  him.  I  say  in  respect  of 
aU  v^her  iH'r«ons;  for  in  respect  of  himself,  the  effect  is  not  the  same; 
Alt  e\clu!uve  right  of  property  either  real  or  supposed  would  give  him 
the  ivwer  not  only  of  keeping,  but  likewise  of  using  or  of  alienating  his 
(vN^ts^*  whereas  the  mere  custody  of  the  law,  though  it  hinders  others 
itxMu  skM^ini;  upon  them,  does  not  produce  any  such  power  in  the  per- 
9^M\.  isyx  whom  they  arc  kept. 

When  things  are  thus  kept  for  the  benefit  of  infants,  they  are  in  the 
cu^IvhI)  of  the  law,  till  those  infants  arrive  at  the  use  of  reason,  and  then 
ih^u  iVoperty  begins.  When  they  are  kept  in  the  same  manner  fiir 
ihe  t»enefit  of  madmen,  the  custody  is  precarious  and  temporary;  for  since 
mjulmen  are  frequently  known  to  recover  the  use  of  their  reason,  and 
M\^  iheielorc  always  deemed  capable  of  recovering  it,  their  property  can 
K*  lu  the  guardianship  of  the  law  only  till  this  event  happens;  and  since 
II  \%  vuu-ertain  at  what  time  it  will  happen,  the  custody  of  their  proper- 
it  u  piecarious.  But  when  things  are  kept  for  the  benefit  of  ideots, 
|K«-  I'usiody  is  perpetual,  that  is,  it  lasts  as  long  as  the  ideot  lives,  be- 
%wiu4ta  idcots  are  such,  as  never  had  and  never  can  have  the  use  of  reason. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

OP  PRESCRIPTION. 

L  What  Prescription  i«,  and  on  what  founded. — IL  Why  long  posseS" 
mon  is  necessary  to  daim  by  prescription. — ^IIL  Why  uninterrupted 
possession  is  necessary. — IV.  JVhy  honest  possession  is  necessary. 
— ^V.  Prescription  extends  to  incorporeal  things. — VL  Objection  to 
the  natural  foundation  of  prescription. — VIL  Some  grounds  to  be- 
lieve prescription  to  have  been  established  by  an  universal  consent. — 
VIIL  What  length  of  time  gives  an  equitable  daim  by  prescription. 
— ^IX.  Prescription  holds  against  persons  unborn. 

I.  PRSSCRiPTioir  is  a  right  to  a  thing  acquired  by  what  prescription 
long,  honest,  and  uninterrupted  possession;  though  be-  is,  «nd  on  what 
lore  such  possession  some  other  person  and  not  the  pos-  bounded. 
•essor  was  the  owner  of  it. 

*This  right  in  the  possessor  is  founded  upon  the  presumed  derelic- 
tion of  the  proprietor.  It  is  not  indeed  agreeable  to  the  law  of  nature, 
that  any  moral  effect,  such  for  instance  as  the  loss  or  the  acquisition  of 
a  right,  should  follow  upon  the  bare  intention  of  the  mind;  but  when 
the  intention  either  of  parting  with,  or  of  acquiring  a  right  is  sufficient- 
ly declared,  it  is  natursd,  that  such  an  intention  should  produce  its  effect. 

Now  our  intentions  may  be  made  known  either  by  words  or  acts. 
We  may,  indeed,  falsify  in  our  words,  or  we  may  dissemble  in  our  be- 
haviour; it  is  possible,  that  wc  may  say  one  thing,  when  we  mean  an- 
other, or  that  we  may  behave  in  such  a  manner  as  to  deceive  mankind, 
and  make  them  believe  our  designs  to  be  different  from  what  they  are. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  strict  and  necessary  connection  between  our  inten- 
tions, and  the  signs  whereby  we  testify  them.  It  must,  however,  be 
allowed,  that  our  acts  may  be  as  certain  marks  of  our  intention,  as  our 
words;  which  is  all  we  need  contend  for.  Thus  we  may  release  a  debt- 
or, not  only  by  a  verbal  declaration,  but  by  delivering  up  or  by  cancel- 
ling his  bond;  and  in  like  manner  what  we  throw  away  is  as  plainly  re- 
linquished, as  if  we  had  declared  our  design  to  relinquish  it  in  so  many 
words. 

The  acts,  by  which  we  may  notify  our  intentions,  are  either  positive 
or  negative;  that  is,  our  intentions  may  appear  either  from  our  actions 
or  our  omissions.  fWhen  any  thing  is  transacted,  in  which  a  man  is 
concerned,  if  he  is  present  at  the  time,  and  docs  not  contradict  it,  the 
presumption  from  his  silence  is,  that  he  consents  to  it.  If  goods  are 
shipwrecked,  or  cattle  have  strayed,  and  the  owner  neither  sends  out 
to  look  for  them,  nor  endeavours  by  any  means  to  recover  them,  the 
most  obvious  construction  of  his  neglect  is,  that  he  despairs  of  finding 
them,  and  disregards  or  gives  up  any  claim,  that  he  had  to  them.  In 
like  manner,  if  he  suffers  another  to  keep  possession  of  his  goods,  with- 
out laying  claim  to  them,  when  he  both  knows  where  they  are,  and  is 
at  liberty  to  claim  them,  this  neglect  is  fairly  presumed  to  be  a  mark  of 
his  intention  to  part  with  them;  and  when  the  owner  has  thus  relin- 
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quished  them,  they  become  the  property  of  the  possessor,  as  the  firat 
occupant  of  them. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  remember  that  in  this,  and  in  all  other 
instances,  where  a  man's  neglect  to  claim  is  deemed  a  mark  of  his  in- 
tention to  relinquish  his  goods,  it  is  requisite  that  his  silence  should 
not  arise  either  from  ignorance  or  from  fear.  If  he  does  not  claim  hia 
goods,  either  because  he  does  not  know  what  are  his  goods  or  who  ia 
in  possess«ion  of  them,  or  because  he  is  under  some  restraint  and  is  afraid 
to  claim  them;  his  silence  in  such  circumstances  can  be  no  mark  of  hia 
intention  to  part  with  them:  such  silence  plainly  arises  from  another 
cause,  and  therefore  necessarily  requires  another  construction. 
Why  long  possci-  "'•  From  what  has  been  said  it  will  appear,  that  pre- 
sion  necessary  to  scription  cannot  proceed  but  upon  long  possession:  not 
claim  by  prescrip-  because  length  of  time  operates  as  an  efficient  cause  to 
^°"'  produce  a  right  in  the  possessor;  but  because  it  is  ne- 

cessary in  order  to  make  the  owner's  silence  a  reasonable  ground  to  pre* 
sumc  that  he  intends  to  relinquish  his  property.  If  his  neglect  la  of 
short  continuance,  it  may  be  owing  either  to  his  ignorance  or  his  fean 
he  might  not  know  what  things  he  had  a  right  to,  or  he  might  not  know 
who  was  in  possession  of  them;  or  if  he  knew  both  these  particulara, 
yet  still  he  might  be  afraid  to  make  his  claim.  But  in  the  course  of  a 
long  time,  it  is  reasonable  to  imagine,  that  he  might  have  come  to  the 
knowledge  both  of  his  claims  and  of  the  person  who  is  in  possession  of 
what  behings  to  him,  and  that  he  might  likewise  by  some  means  or  other 
be  able  to  remove  his  fears,  or  at  least  to  find  some  opportunity  of  de- 
claring his  right  without  any  danger.  Length  of  time,  therefore,  d^ 
termines  his  silence  or  neglect  to  be  a  mark  of  his  intention  to  relinquish 
his  right,  as  it  affords  a  reasonable  presumption,  that  such  silence  or  ne» 
gleet  was  not  owin^  either  to  ignorance  or  to  fear. 
Why  unintcmipt-  '*'•  Uninterrupted  possession  is  plainly  necessary  to 
ed  possession  nc-  give  the  posscssor  a  right  by  prescription,  because  hia 
cessan-toclaimby  right  depends  upon  the  presumptive  dereliction  of  the 
prescnpuon.  owner,  and  there  can  be  no  presumption  of  his  having 

relinquished,  where  by  any  claim  of  his  he  has  interrupted  the  pos- 
session. 

Why  honest  pos-  '^  •  ^*  "^  ^®  ^^  farther  observed,  that  prescription  ean- 
sess'ion  necessary  not  proceed  without  honest  possession.  If  the  possessor 
to  claim  by  pre-  came  dishonestly  by  the  goods,  though  his  possession  ia 
scnpuon.  ^^.^j.  gQ  j^p^  pj.  ^^.gj.  gQ  quiet,  he  acquires  no  claim  to 

them.  We  may  several  ways  become  honestly  possessed  of  what  be- 
longs to  another  man,  without  having  any  right  to  it,  when  we  are  first 
possessed  of  it.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  thing  has  been  given  ua 
by  any  one,  who  was  not  the  true  owner  of  it,  though  we  thought  he 
was;  sup|)ose  we  have  purchased  it  of  any  one,  who  had  obtained  it  by 
force  or  by  fraud,  without  our  knowing  how  he  obtained  it;  or  suppose 
we  have  found  it,  and  have  endeavoured  without  success  to  find  out  the 
true  owner;  in  any  of  these  cases  our  possession  is  honest,  though  the 
thing  possessed  is  not  our  own.  Where  possession  of  a  thing  begina 
after  such  a  manner  as  this,  without  any  dishonesty  in  the  possessor, 
and  has  been  continued  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  without  being 
intorruptoH,  it  will  give  him  a  right  to  the  thing.  But  if  his  possession 
was  dishone->t  in  the  first  instance,  he  ran  acquire  no  such  right.     All 
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diekonest  possession  implies,  that  some  fraud  or  some  violence  was  made 
use  of  in  obtaining  it.  Where  fraud  is  made  use  of,  the  owner  is  cer- 
tainly ignorant  of  something,  which  he  ought  to  know;  and  where  vio- 
lence is  made  use  of,  the  owner  is  certainly  in  some  fear.  Now  length 
of  time  affords  only  a  presumption,  that  the  ignorance  or  fear  of  the 
owner  are  removed;  and  consequently,  since  no  presumption  can  pre- 
vail against  \  certainty,  no  length  of  time  can  so  far  take  away  the  ig- 
norance or  the  fear  of  the  owner,  in  the  case  of  dishonest  possession,  as 
to  render  his  silence  a  sufficient  sign  of  his  intention  to  quit  his  claim. 
As  his  ignorance  or  his  fear  were  certain  at  first,  the  same  ignorance  or 
the  same  fear  must  be  supposed  to  continue  till  they  are  certainly  re- 
moved. Length  of  time  affords  only  a  presumption,  that  they  are  re- 
moved. Therefore,  length  of  time  does  not  remove  them  sufficiently. 
But  since  as  long  as  his  silence  is  understood  to  arise  either  from  igno- 
rance or  from  fear,  it  cannot  reasonably  be  looked  upon  as  a  sign  of  his 
intention  to  relinquish  his  right,  and  upon  that  account  the  right  of  the 
possessor  cannot  take  place;  it  follows,  that  no  possession,  though  for  a 
great  length  of  time  and  without  interruption,  can  give  a  right  by  pre- 
acription,  if  it  began  dishonestly. 

V.  When  we  say,  that  things  may  be  acquired  by  Prescription  cx- 
prescription,  we  must  be  understood  to  mean,  not  only  tends  to  incorpo- 
eorporeal,  but  likewise  incorporeal  things.     Jurisdiction  ^'^  things. 

or  sovereignty  may  be  acquired  in  this  manner,  as  well  as  land  or  move- 
able goods.  Laws  may  be  repealed,  customs  may  be  established  into 
laws,  civil  constitutions  of  government  may  be  altered,  subjects  may  en- 
large their  privileges,  governors  may  extend  their  prerogative,  not  only 
by  express  appointment  or  compact,  but  likewise  hy  such  a  tacit  agree- 
ment as  this  of  prescription.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  this 
matter  now,  because  there  will  be  a  more  proper  opportunity,  when 
we  come  to  explain  the  law  of  nature,  as  it  respects  civil  societies. 

VI.  The  principle,  upon  which  the  claim  of  prescrip-  objection  to  the 
tion  is  founded,  according  to  the  law  of  nature,  as  fur  as  natural  foundation 
we  have  yet  explained  it,  is  only  presumption  or  conjee-  °^  prescription. 
ture.  *The  owner  of  the  thing,  which  the  present  possessor  claims,  is 
presumed  to  have  quitted  his  right  to  it,  merely  because  he  has  been 
silent  about  it,  and  has  neglected  to  claim  it  for  a  long  time.  Mankind 
indeed  might  by  common  consent  establish  such  a  silence  into  a  stand- 
ing mark  of  an  intention  to  relinquish,  in  the  same  manner  as,  by  a  like 
common  consent,  they  have  affixed  a  certain  and  determinate  significa- 
tion to  words,  which  in  themselves,  without  such  consent  and  establish- 
ment, have  no  signification  at  all.  But  without  an  establishment  or  con- 
sent of  this  kind,  the  owner's  silence  alone,  though  of  ever  so  long  a 
continuance,  would  be  too  precarious  a  mark  of  his  intention  to  relin- 
quish his  right  for  any  certain  and  uniform  claim  of  the  possessor  to  be 
rounded  upon  it.  Mankind,  as  far  as  we  can  learn  what  their  inclina- 
tion is  by  constant  experience,  are  generally  disposed  to  keep  what  they 
have  gotten,  and  not  to  relinquish  it  without  good  and  sufficient  reasons 
for  so  doing.  Any  neglect  therefore  to  claim  what  is  their  own,  if  we 
would  interpret  it  agreeably  to  the  nature  of  mankind,  as  we  learn  from 
constant  experience  what  that  nature  is,  cannot  well  be  looked  upon  as  a 
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mark  of  their  intention  to  relinquish  their  right,  unless  some  other  good 
and  sufficient  rea!»ons  appear,  why  they  should  relinquish  it:  their  ge- 
neral temper  and  inclination  will  rather  lead  us  to  suppose,  that  such 
neglect  or  silence  may  have  been  owing  to  ignorance  or  fear. 

To  support  the  ri;:ht  of  prescription  upon  natural  principles,  it  is 
sometimes  explained  in  a  dirlerent  manner.  This  richt  is  said  not  to 
take  place,  till  a  man  has  ht-en  in  [xtssession  of  the  thin;^  claimed  for 
time  immemorial,  and  that  as  no  other  proprietor  can  then  appear,  be- 
sides the  present  }X)sses^or.  he  ahme  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  true 
proprif-tor;  becan>e  a  claimant,  wiio  does  nut  appear,  and  a  claimant, 
who  does  riot  exist,  are  in  a  moral  view  the  same  thins.  Now  if  by 
time  immemorial,  is  here  meant  such  a  length  of  time,  that  no  memorr 
can  possibly  go  farther  buck,  tlie  possessor  of  the  thine:  must,  after  such 
time  immemorial,  be  undoubtedly  the  proprietor  of  it;  but  then  he  can- 
not well  be  said  to  have  a  right  to  it  by  prescription;  because  his  right| 
upon  this  supposition,  will  not  ditfer  at  all  from  a  right  bj  first  occu- 
pancy. For  certainly  where  there  neither  are  nor  can  be  any  traces 
of  any  other  owner,  besides  himself,  he  roust  necessarily  be  looked  upon 
as  the  first  owner.  But  if  bv  time  immemorial  anv  time  less  than  this 
is  meant;  if  there  are  any  traces  of  a  former  owner,  though  such  former 
owner  bus  not  claimed  for  many  yeurs,  it  will  be  as  difficult,  upon  this 
principle  of  |)osses^ion  for  time  immemorial,  to  make  out  the  possessor's 
right  to  the  thing  so  possessed,  as  upon  any  other,  without  having  re- 
course to  some  ]x)sitive  establishment. 

Some  grounds  to  \ii.  Xlie  circumstances  of  mankind  after  the  intro- 
t^onxo  \yl\c^i^^n  ^"^'^•<>'^  ^^  property,  and  after  possession  had  been  l<»g 
estabiisheri  by  an  lost  by  the  old  proprietor,  and  had  long  continued  in 
universal  \s\v.  some  other  person,  would  make  such  a  claim  as  this  of 
prescription,  generally  beneficial.  For  without  such  a  claim,  the  diffi- 
culty of  ascertaining:  the  riiiht  of  either  party  would  be  the  occasion  of 
endless  disputes  and  of  great  hardships.  Disputes  arising,  after  posses- 
sion on  one  side  had  been  many  years  uninterrupted,  could  not  easilr 
be  decided  with  fairness  and  honestv;  because  it  would  be  difficult 
either  for  the  ^uoco<;'4or  or  the  other  claimant  to  clear  up  their  title. 
And  it  would  be  n  hardship  to  turn  the  |)ossessor  out  of  what  he  had 
quietly  enjoyed,  till  it  was  in  a  manner  grown  to  his  patrimony,  espe- 
cially since  the  former  proprietor  cannot  in  general  be  supposed  to  want 
it  much,  as  he  had  been  able  to  live  so  long  without  it,  and  to  provide 
for  himself  by  some  other  means.  The  usefulness  of  a  claim  is  indeed 
no  proof,  that  such  claim  has  in  fact  been  established.  To  prove  this 
we  must  have  recourse  to  the  common  opinion  of  mankind,  as  it  appears 
in  their  constant  practice.  And  since,  when  we  look  into  their  prac- 
tice, we  fmd,  that  not  only  such  persons  as  are  members  of  the  same 
civil  society,  but  those  likewise,  who  belong  to  different  communities, 
plead  prescription  against  one  another;  nay,  since  we  find  that  when 
one  nation  has  been  long  possessed  of  what  did  formerly  belong  to  some 
other  nation,  the  possessor  maintains  his  right  to  the  thing  by  a  like  plea; 
and  that  such  a  plea,  if  it  can  be  well  supported,  is  generally  allowed 
to  be  a  good  one;  we  have  reason  to  conclude,  that  the  claim  oC  prescrip- 
tion has  been  introduced  and  established  by  a  like  common  consent  with 
that  which  introduced  and  established  the  claim  of  property.  But  be- 
cause prescription  is  a  sort  of  limitation  or  exception  in  the  right  of 
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property,  it  is  necessary  to  look  a  little  farther  than  the  bare  establish- 
ment of  such  a  right  in  order  to  see  how  we  can  reconcile  it  with  the 
claim  of  property.  And  it  is  in  this  part  of  the  question,  that  we  have 
recourse  to  the  principles  already  {explained,  to  the  presumption  that  he, 
who  is  silent  for  any  great  length  of  time  and  docs  not  claim  his  right, 
is  disposed  to  relinquish  it. 

VIIL  It  may  perhaps,  without  some  express  appoint-  ^vhat  len^U  of 
ment,  be  difficult  to  determine  for  what  ler)<^th  of  time  time^nvesaucqui- 
a  person  must  be  in  possession  of  a  thing,  to  give  him  a  t^*>li^  claim  by  pre- 
daim  to  it  by  prescription.  The  foundaticm  of  this  claim,  *^"''  ^""* 
as  we  have  already  explained  it,  will  show  us,  that  the  time  must  be 
long  enough  for  presuming  the  former  owner  of  the  thing  was  not  hin- 
dered from  putting  in  his  claim  either  by  ignorance  or  by  fear,  but  must 
have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  knowing  both  what  his  right  is,  and 
who  was  in  possession  of  it,  and  frequent  opportunities  likewise  of  re- 
leasing himself  from  any  restraints,  which  might  have  forced  him  against 
his  wul  to  be  silent  as  to  his  claim.  Possession  however  for  time  im- 
memorial, if  the  meaning  of  the  words  is  rightly  explained,  seems  to  be 
the  most  equitable  time  of  possession  for  accjuiring  a  prescriptive  right. 

The  most  obvious  meaning  of  time  immemorial  is  a  time  of  such  du- 
ration, that  the  memory  of  no  man  living  can  of  itself,  when  unassisted 
by  any  external  evidences,  go  back  beyond  it.  A  possession  of  no  longer 
continuance  than  this  would  give  a  right  by  prescription  too  soon; 
because  by  the  help  of  written  evidences,  the  memory  of  man  is  assist- 
ed to  go  back  into  such  periods  of  time,  as  have  been  long  past;  and 
such  evidences  will  frequently  show  where  tlio  possession  of  tlie  former 
owner  ceased,  and  by  what  means  the  claiiuant  hy  prescription  got 
possession  at  tirst  and  continued  it  afterwards.  Hut  then  on  the  other 
hand,  if  by  possession  for  time  immoniorial  we  moan  nothing  loss  than 
so  long  a  possession,  that  not  only  the  iinassistod  memory  of  persons 
now  living  cannot  go  farther  backwards,  but  likewise,  that  no  written 
evidences,  no  memory  assisted  by  the  ordinary  method  of  recording  facts 
which  are  past,  can  make  out  any  traces  of  any  otljer  proprietor,  besides 
the  present  possessor;  the  claim  of  prescription  would  then  be  useless, 
and  would  not  differ  at  all  from  tlie  claim  of  tirst  oocupaney.  For  where 
would  be  the  use  of  it,  if  there  was  no  other  claimant  besides  the  pre- 
sent possessor?  and  what  other  claimant  could  tliere  be,  if  there  were 
no  traces  at  all  to  be  found  of  any  right  in  any  other  person  besides 
himself?  He  would  upon  this  supposition  have  an  indisputable  title  to 
the  thing  which  he  possesses,  as  the  first  occupant  ijfit,  because  he  ap- 
pears to  be  the  only  owner  that  it  ever  had. 

There  is,  however,  a  middle  sense  of  time  ininiomorial.  If  we  under- 
stand it  to  mean  so  long  a  time,  that  though  a  former  owner  may  be  able 
to  make  out  some  sort  of  title,  yet  he  cannot  eitlier  by  tlie  memory  of 
any  person  now  living,  or  by  any  rec(»r(l  of  past  fiic{>,  make  out  a  dear 
and  undoubted  title  to  the  thing  in  cpiostion;  p(»sses>ion,  for  su('h  a 
length  of  time  as  this,  may  fairly  deteriiiine  the  thing  to  l)ilong  to  th<? 

[present  possessor.  A  prescription  gained  l)y  possc^ssion  f(»r  a  time  thus 
imited,  will  be  ditfcrent,  as  it  ouglit  to  be,  from  a  right  ot"  lirst  occu- 
pancy, and  it  will  likewise  be  of  benefit  to  mankind  by  deridi!i!.':  contro- 
versies, not  easily  to  be  decided  otherwise,  without  taking  placr  so  soon 
as  to  be  in  danger  of  barring  the  claim  of  the  true  owner.     Its  use  con- 
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Bists  in  barring  a  doubtful  right;  and  its  equity  is  preserved  by  a  pro- 
per regard  to  all  such  rights  as  can  be  made  out  by  the  memory  of  man, 
when  assisted  by  written  evidences. 

Prescription  holds  I^-  What  we  claim  by  prescription,  or  in  consequence 
against  persons  of  our  having  been  possessed  of  it  without  interruption 
unborn.  for  time  immemorial,  must  commonly  have  been  in  pos- 

session either  of  ourselves  or  our  ancestors,  for  a  longer  time  than  the 
extent  of  any  one  person's  life.  So  that  prescription  must  moot  fre- 
quently be  pleaded,  not  so  much  against  the  former  owner  as  against 
his  heirs.  Now  for  great  part  of  the  time  whilst  this  possession  lasted, 
those  heirs  were  not  in  being;  they  were  not  born  when  our  own  pos- 
session began,  and  possibly  were  not  born,  when  our  ancestor's  posses* 
sion  had  continued  long  enough  to  give  a  prescriptive  right.  *Snall  we 
allow,  therefore,  that  the  claim  of  tne  ancestor,  which  was  set  aside  by 
our  long  possession,  will  revive  again  in  the  person  of  the  heir?  If  we 
allow  this,  prescription  will  be  of  little  use;  it  will  only  serve  to  lay  a 
dispute  asleep  for  a  while,  but  will  suffer  it  to  revive  hereafter,  when 
the  question  concerning  the  respective  claims  of  the  former  owner  and 
of  the  present  possessor  will  have  become  more  intricate,  in  proportion 
as  we  are  farther  removed  from  the  original  evidence,  by  which  Aat 
dispute  might  have  been  settled.  Shall  we,  therefore,  on  the  other  hand| 
affirm  that  a  prescriptive  right  will  bar  the  claim  not  only  of  him  who 
first  lost  possession,  but  of  them  likewise,  who  are  descended  from  him, 
and  were  not  born  at  the  time,  when  such  prescription  was  going  <m 
and  began  to  take  place?  Before  we  affirm  this,  we  should  consider  by 
whose  silence  or  neglect  the  right  of  property  is  lost.  If  it  is  lost  by 
the  silence  of  the  heirs,  who  were  unborn,  a  prescriptive  right  would 
have  no  foundation  in  reason,  that  might  reconcile  it  with  the  notion  of 

Property.  It  is  absurd  to  construe  the  silence  of  those,  who  were  un- 
orn,  as  a  mark  of  their  intention  to  relinquish  their  rights;  because 
their  silence  will  not  only  bear,  but  requires  another  construction;  they 
were  therefore  silent  and  did  not  claim,  because  they  were  not  born, 
and  could  not  claim.  But  if  we  maintain,  that  they  who  were  unborn, 
lost  their  right,  not  by  their  own  silence  or  neglect,  but  by  the  silence 
or  neglect  of  their  ancestors;  prescription  against  them  seems  to  be 
founded  in  injustice;  it  is  an  injury  to  deprive  them  of  what  belongs  to 
them,  for  the  neglect  of  their  ancestors,  a  neglect  in  which  they  were 
no  way  concerned. 

What  shall  we  say  therefore?  Shall  we  take  away  the  benefit  of  pre- 
scription, by  allowing  that  it  does  not  hold  good  against  the  posteritvof 
the  former  owner?  or  shall  we,  on  the  other  hand,  maintain,  that  it  does 
hold  good  against  his  posterity  as  well  as  against  himself,  and  so  either 
make  the  claim  absurd,  by  saying  that  the  silence  of  his  posterity,  when 
they  could  not  speak,  is  a  mark  of  their  intention  to  relinquish  their 
right;  or  else  shall  we  make  it  unjust  by  saying  that  they  forfeit  their 
right  by  the  neglect  of  their  ancestor?  The  truth  is,  that  prescription 
holds  good,  not  only  against  the  ancestor,  but  azainst  his  posterity;  not 
fi^m  their  neglect,  who  were  unborn,  but  from  tne  neglect  of  those  who 
went  before  them.  And  by  taking  this  part,  we  have  only  the  justice 
of  such  a  claim  by  prescription  to  defend.    It  will  be  no  very  difficult 

*  Grot  Lib.  H.  Cap.  VI.  4  IX. 
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matter  to  defend  this  part  of  the  alternative,  where  inheritance  has  ne- 
ver been  established;  because  the  descendants  of  a  man  can  have  no  in- 
jury done  them  in  being  kept  out  from  inheriting  what  they  had  no 
right  to  inherit.  But  suppose  a  general  right  of  inheritance  to  have 
been  established;  yet  still  the  claim  of  prescription  will  stand  clear  of 
injustice.  No  injury  can  be  done  to  a  person,  where  no  right  is  taken 
from  him.  But  the  posterity  of  a  man,  who  loses  his  claim  by  the  pre* 
Bcription  of  another,  arc  not  deprived  of  any  right.  Before  they  were 
bom,  they  had  no  right  at  all;  for  as  things,  which  are  not  in  existence, 
have  no  natural  qualities,  so  persons  who  are  not  in  existence,  have  no 
moral  qualities;  and  amongst  other  moral  qualities  they  have  no  rights. 
If  then  the  thing  in  question  was  lost  by  their  ancestor  before  they  were 
bonii  no  right  is  taken  from  them  by  their  being  barred  from  claiming 
what  he  had  so  lost;  because  they  have  no  right  to  inherit  any  thing 
from  him,  which  is  not  his  own  at  the  time  of  his  death;  and  whatever 
he  has  lost  by  long  neglect,  and  another  has  acquired  by  long  posses- 
rimij  has  ceased  to  be  his  own.  No  injury  was  done  to  them,  whilst 
the  elaim  was  acquiring;  because  then  they  had  no  right  in  the  thing, 
i£  they  were  not  in  existence,  and  lost  that  right  by  their  own  silence, 
if  they  were  in  existence.  And  no  injury  is  done  to  them  by  the  pos- 
seasor,  after  the  claim  is  acquired,  if  he  still  keeps  the  thing,  because  it 
then  belongs  to  him,  and  not  to  them;  since  they  can  have  no  pretence 
to  inherit  from  their  ancestor,  what  such  ancestor  himself  had  no  right 
to  at  the  time  of  his  death. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

or  THE  OBLIGATIONS  ARISING  FROM  PROPERTY. 

I.  Property  of  one  man  obliges  others  not  to  hinder  him  in  enjoying 
what  is  his  oum. — II.  Tlie  right  of  property  produces  an  obligation 
to  restitution. — III.  TTie  natural  fruits  or  advantages  of  another^s 
property  are  to  be  restored, — IV.  Honest  possessor  not  obliged  to 
damage  himself  by  restitution. — V.  No  obligation  to  restitution  where 
the  thing  has  perished. — VI.  Obligation  to  restitution  does  not  ex- 
tend to  all  advantages  made  by  the  possessor. — VII.  No  obligation 
to  restitution  of  fruits  neglected. — VIII.  Or  where  a  thing  given  is 
given  away  again. — IX.  Or  to  restore  the  overplus  of  price  where  a 
tking  bought  is  sold  again. — X.  Restitution  to  be  made  without  re- 
imJburseinent. — XI.  Goods  to  be  restored  and  not  returned  to  the 
sdler. 

I.  Thk  first  and  most  obvious  obligation,  that  we  are  Property  of  one 
under,  towards  any  person  upon  account  of  his  proper-  J[J;^"o^l'HuWh^^ 
ty  in  a  thing  either  moveable  or  immoveable,  is  to  suf-  in  enjoying  what 
fcrhim  quietly  to  enjoy  it,  and  to  dispose  of  it,  in  what  is  his  own. 
manner  he  pleases,  without  attempting  by  force  or  by  fraud,  either  to 
take  it  from  him,  or  in  any  respect  to  make  it  worse.     This  obUetailvoTv 
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plainly  arises  out  of  the  notion  of  pro}>erty;  for  his  right  to  exclude  us 
from  meddling  at  all  with  a  thing  would  have  no  effect,  or  would  be  in 
reality  no  rii^ht;  if  we,  notwithstanding  such  right,  were  at  liberty  to 
take  the  thiu^  away  from  him,  or  to  hinder  him  in  the  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  it,  or  by  any  means  to  impair  and  waste  it. 
The  rijrht  uf  prti.  '  "•'  **^s  the  right  of  property,  which  any  person  has 
portv  proihici-it  an  in  a  thing,  obliges  us  not  to  take  that  thing  from  him  dis- 
obiipition  lo  rxiti-  honestly,  so  it  obliges  us  to  restore  it  to  him,  or  not  to 
tutioii.  keep  it  from  him,  when   we  have,  even  by  any  honest 

means,  gotten  it  in  our  |M)sscssion.  When  without  any  knowledge  of 
the  truth  or  any  bad  design  on  our  part,  a  thing  is  given  us,  which 
belonged  to  some  other  person  and  not  to  the  giver;  when  we  purchase 
what  some  one  else,  and  not  the  seller  had  a  right  in;  when  we  find  a 
thing,  the  owner  of  which  is  not  known  at  the  time  of  finding  it;  in  such 
cases  as  those  our  possession  of  the  thing  is  honest,  till  we  have  found 
out  the  proprietor;  but  as  soon  as  we  have  found  him,  we  are  obliged, 
in  virtue  of  his  property,  to  restore  the  thing  to  him.  For  if  we  know- 
ingly and  designedly  keep  him  out  of  what  he  has  a  right  to,  we  do  him 
the  same  harm,  and  consequently  are  guilty  of  the  same  injustice  as  if 
we  had  taken  it  from  him. 

The  natural  fruits  ""'-  From  this  obligation  to  restore  any  person's  pn^ 
or  ad\-antagcs  of  perty,  when  it  is  in  our  hands,  another  obligation  is  de- 
another's  property  rived;  an  obligation  to  restore  the  natural  fruitSi  pro- 
arc  to  e  restore  .  jy^^  ^j.  advantages,  which  have  arisen  from  it,  whikt 
we  were  in  possession  of  it;  because  the  natural  produce  of  a  thing,  and 
all  the  natural  advantages  arising  from  it  belong  as  much  to  the  proprie- 
tor, as  the  thing  itself.  But  it  will  be  necessary,  in  determining  ques- 
tions of  this  sort,  to  distins;uish  between  the  fruits  which  come  from  the 
thing  itself,  and  those  which  are  produced  by  the  labour  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  occupier,  'i'he  former  are  what  1  call  its  natural  produce; 
and  of  these  only  we  speak,  when  we  maintain,  that  there  is  the  same 
obligation  to  restore  the  fruits  of  a  tiling,  as  to  restore  the  thing  itself; 
for  certainly  my  property  in  a  thing  can  never  give  me  a  right  to  an- 
other person^s  labour.  Suppose  the  thing  possessed  to  be  common  field 
land,  which  produces  nothing,  unless  it  is  manured,  tilled  and  sowed; 
if  the  honest  possessor  has  a  crop  of  corn  upon  the  ground,  at  the  time 
of  discovering  the  true  owner;  ho  would  be  under  no  obligation  of  re- 
stitution as  to  the  corn;  because  it  was  produced  by  his  labour  and  at 
his  expense:  the  corn  is  not  the  natural  produce  of  the  thing,  which  the 
other  has  a  right  to.  But  if  it  was  a  meadow  with  a  crop  of  grass  upon 
it,  the  possessor  could  have  no  claim  to  the  grass;  it  is  part  of  the  mea- 
dow itself,  or  is  the  natural  produce  of  it,  and  consequently  belongs  to 
the  owner  of  the  thing,  and  is  not  due  to  the  labour  of  the  posses- 
sor. In  h'ke  manner  the  young  of  cattle,  as  they  are  their  natural  fruit 
or  prwluce,  fusion g  to  the  owner  of  the  cattle,  and  are  to  be  restored  to 
him.  If  the  sire  belongs  to  one  of  the  |>arties  and  the  dam  to  the  other, 
the  young  naturally  belong  to  the  owner  of  the  dam,  after  a  very  small 
satisfaction  is  made  to  the  owner  of  the  sire.  For  though  the  sire  con- 
tributed to  the  production  of  the  young,  yet  numberless  accidents  might 
have  happened,  after  his  act  was  over,  to  hinder  the  production.     His 

*  Grotiui,  Lib.  XI.  Cap.  X.  h  U  H- 
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owner,  therefore,  has  no  right  to  more  than  what  the  chance,  that  young 
would  be  produced,  was  worth,  at  the  time  of  his  act. 

IV.  As  the  obligation  to  make  restitution,  which  we  Honest  possesior 
have  been  speaking  of,  guards  against  any  injury  that  ^ot  obliprcd  to  da^ 
miehi  be  done  to  the  owner  of  a  thins;;  so  it  is  reason-  ^^  himself  by 

o  o'  restitution" 

able,  that  such  limitations  should  be  fixed  to  this  obliga- 
tion, as  will  guard  the  honest  possessor  from  suffering  any  injury.  The 
general  limitation  is,  that  the  possessor  is  not  obliged  to  suffer  any  loss 
in  what  he  has  a  right  to,  by  making  restitution.  For  since  the  own- 
er's claim  extends  no  farther  than  his  property,  the  obligation  of  the  pos- 
sessor can  extend  no  farther. 

From  hence  it  appears;  First,  that  if  the  true  owner  cannot  be  put 
into  possession  without  some  expense,  the  honest  possessor  is  not  obliged 
to  be  at  that  expense;  nor  is  he  obliged  to  be  at  any  more  trouble  in 
making  restitution,  than  he  is  paid  for;  because  the  other  has  no  more 
right  to  his  labour  than  to  his  money. 

Secondly,  if  the  possessor  has  made  any  improvement  in  the  thing, 
whilst  he  supposed  it  to  be  his  own,  he  has  a  natural  right  to  be  paid 
for  his  labour  and  materials.  Thus  if  he  has  built  a  house  upon  ground 
which  he  was  honestly  possessed  of,  the  proprietor,  as  his  claim  reaches 
only  to  the  ground,  can  have  no  natural  right  to  the  house,  so  as  to  hin- 
der the  other  from  pulling  it  down,  unless  he  pays  for  the  materials  and 
workmanship. 

Thirdly,  though,  as  we  have  seen  already,  grass,  whilst  it  is  grow- 
ing, is  the  natural  produce  of  the  land,  yet  if  it  has  been  cut  and  made 
into  hay,  the  honest  possessor's  labour  is  joined  to  it,  and  he  has,  as  in 
this  instance,  so  in  all  others  of  the  same  sort,  a  natural  ri^ht  to  be  paid 
for  his  labour  in  collecting  what  is  in  itself  the  fruit  of  the  thing  pos- 
sessed. But  then  this  labour  is  all  that  he  ouf^ht  to  be  paid  for;  and 
however  it  might  be  urged,  that  the  fruits  would  have  been  spoiled, 
and  consequently  would  have  been  worth  nothing,  if  he  had  not  collect- 
ed them;  this  will  give  him  no  right  to  the  fruits  themselves.  For 
suppose,  which  is  the  strongest  light  the  case  can  be  put  in,  that  the 
value  of  the  labour  is  vastly  greater  than  the  value  of  the  fruits;  yet  it 
cannot  upon  this  account  so  overrule  the  claim  of  the  proprietor,  as  to 
set  it  aside;  since  no  satisfactory  reason  can  be  given,  why,  by  joining 
a  more  valuable  right  of  mine  to  a  less  valuable  right  of  another  man, 
the  whole  should  be  made  my  own. 

V.  Grotius  under  this  head  has  explained  some  par-  ^^  obligation  to 
ticular  cases  relating  to  the  honest  possessor's  obligation  restitution  where 
to  make  restitution.  Some  of  these  cases  have  been  con-  J'j^'  ^^»"ff  ^*»  per- 
sidered  already;  others  do  not  belong  to  this  head,  and  ***  ^  * 
shall  be  considered  in  their  proper  places;  the  rest  are  these  which  fol- 
low: •First,  if  the  goods,  of  whatever  sort  they  are,  and  the  natural 
fruits  of  them  too,  have  so  perished  in  the  hands  of  the  honest  posses- 
sor, that  no  part  of  them  remains,  and  no  advantage  has  been  made  of 
them;  he  is  under  no  obligation  to  make  restitution  merely  because  such 
goods  and  the  fruits  of  them  have  passed  through  his  hands.  For  since 
the  proprietor's  claim  is  a  claim  upon  the  thing  only,  and  not  upon  the 
person,  the  obligation  of  the  possessor  extends  only  to  the  thing;  and 

•Grot.  Lib.  II.  Tap.  X.  ^III. 
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consequently  if  this  and  the  fruits  of  it  are  not  in  being,  the  perwm  of 
the  possessor  is  not  chargeable. 

obligmtion  to  res-  VI.  Secondly,  *Grotius  affirms  in  general,  that  if  the 
eS^°Vll!S-  possessor  «  at  Jl  richer  by  having  h«i  the  property  of 
vanu^  made  by  another  man  in  his  hands,  all  the  advantage  which  he 
the  possessor.  has  made,  be  it  of  what  sort  it  will,  is  due  to  the  propri- 
etor; in  particular,  if  the  goods  or  the  natural  produce  of  them  are  con- 
sumeable,  and  the  possessor  has  made  use  of  them,  he  is  bound  to  r^ 
store  the  value  of  them,  provided  he  must  have  used  as  much  ci  his  own 
goods,  if  he  had  not  been  in  possession  of  these;  because,  says  our  au- 
thor, he  has  in  this  respect  been  a  gainer  by  the  other's  property.  Now 
of  this  there  is  some  reason  to  doubt.  For  since  the  proprietor  has  a 
claim  upon  the  thing  only  and  not  upon  the  person,  his  claim  must  be 
at  an  end,  when  the  thing  is  no  more;  as  such  claim  does  not  extend  to 
the  person  of  the  possessor,  there  is  no  way  by  which  it  should  charigB 
any  part  of  his  property  with  the  obligation  to  restitution.  In  the  < 
of  dishonest  possession,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  we  should  haive 
son  to  determine  otherwise;  for  there  the  dishonest  act  of  the 
lays  an  obligation  upon  his  person  to  make  restitution;  the  proprielQl't 
as  he  has  a  right  to  the  thing  in  virtue  of  his  own  property,  ao  hae  lie 
likewise  a  demand  upon  the  possessor,  on  account  of  his  crime. 
No  obligation  to  ^"I*  Thirdly,  fthc  honest  possessor  is  not  obliged  le 
restitution  of  fruiu  make  restitution  for  the  natural  produce  of  the  thiiiCy 
neglected.  where  such  natural  produce  has  perished  throu^  hie 

neglect  to  collect  it.  For  here  the  fruits  or  produce,  which  are  the 
thing  in  question,  are  not  in  existence;  and  consequently  the  claim  of 
the  proprietor,  which,  in  case  of  honest  possession  is  a  claim  to  the 
thing  only,  must  be  at  an  end. 

No  obligation  ^^**-  Fourthly,  if  the  thing  was  given  to  the  poa- 
where  a  thing  giv.  scssor,  and  he  givcs  it  away  again,  he  is  not  oblieed  to 
en  is  pven  away  restitution.  Unless,  says  {Grotius,  it  appears  that  he 
^^"'  would  have  given  away  as  much  in  value  out  of  his  own 

substance,  if  such  thing  had  not  been  in  his  hands;  because,  in  this  ceaOy 
he  will  have  been  a  saver,  or  in  fact  a  gainer,  by  the  other's  property. 
But  here  again  our  author  has  not  applied  the  necessary  distinction  be- 
tween a  claim  upon  the  thing  and  a  claim  upon  the  person.  And  ainee, 
where  the  possession  is  honest,  there  is  no  claim  upon  the  person  of  the 
possessor,  the  proprietor's  claim  can  extend  no  farther  than  to  the  thing 
which  belongs  to  him. 

No  obligation  to  IX.  Fifthly,  there  is  the  same  objection  agpioat  the 
restore  the  over-  determination  of  §Grotius,  that  if  the  possessor  bought 

wh^rc  '''a     thing  ^^^  ^^^^S^  ^"^  ^^^^  ^'^  ^^  ^S^"  ^^^  ^^\^  ^"^  ^^  G7^ 

bought  is  sold  for  it,  the  proprietor  has  a  right  to  the  difference.  The 
•g^iii-  price,  which  the  thing  was  sold  for,  is  not  the  thing  il- 

self,  and  consequently  is  not  the  object  of  the  proprietor's  right;  so  that 
his  claim  cannot  reach  it,  unless  that  claim  affected  the  person  of  the 
possessor. 

Restitution  to  be  ^-  Sixthly,  the  honest  possessor,  though  he  purchaa- 
made  without  re-  ed  the  thing  at  a  considerable  expense,  is  bound  to  re- 
imbursement       gtQ|.g  it^  mid  cannot  require  the  proprietor  to  reimburae 

•  Grot.  Lib.  If.  Cap.  T.  ^  n.  V.        tl^»l-^^         Ubid.  «  VIT.        MbkL  §  VUL 
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him.  *If  the  possessor  could  demand  this,  the  owner's  right  of  proper- 
ty would  be  nothing;  since  there  is  no  value  in  a  right  which  a  man 
must  pay  for,  before  he  can  assert  it.  But  w^e  may  add  one  exception 
to  this  rule,  which  is,  that  if  the  thing  was  in  such  hands  before,  that 
the  owner  could  not  have  recovered  possession,  without  some  expense 
and  trouble;  actual  possession  is  then  a  valuable  consideration  to  him, 
and  the  honest  possessor,  from  whom  he  receives  his  goods,  may  expect 
an  allowance  for  it.  Thus  suppose  the  goods  to  have  been  purchased 
of  thieves  or  pirates;  or  suppose  them  to  have  been  found,  when  the 
owner  had  but  little  reason  to  expect  that  he  should  ever  recover  them; 
the  honest  possessor  may  demand  salvage;  because  the  right  of  the  pro- 
prietor when  it  was  so  likely  to  be  quite  lost,  is  not  to  be  valued  to  the 
mil  worth  of  it;  the  difference  between  its  full  worth,  and  the  worth 
which  he  would  have  reckoned  it  of  to  him,  when  he  was  in  so  much 
danger  of  losing  it,  is  due  to  the  honest  possessor,  by  whom  it  is  saved. 
AL  Seventhly,  the  who  buys  another  man's  goods  Goods  to  be  re- 
ef persons  who  have  no  rif;ht  to  sell  them,  cannot  re-  stored  and  not  re- 
turn them  upon  the  hands  of  the  sellers,  in  order  to  re-  turned  to  the  sell- 
eoFver  his  money  again;  because,  as  soon  as  they  were  ^^' 
in  his  power,  his  obligation  to  restore  them  to  the  true  owner  took  place. 
Indeedi  if  he  had  discovered  that  the  goods  did  not  belong  to  the  sel- 
ler, before  he  had  completed  his  bargain,  he  would  not  be  obliged  to 
complete  it,  for  the  sake  of  being  able  to  return  them  to  the  true  owner; 
ibr  no  man  can  be  bound  in  justice  to  part  with  his  own  money,  merely 
that  another  may  recover  his  right. 


CHAPTER  X. 

OF  THE  RIGHT  WHICH  A  MAN  HAS  IN  HIS  OWN  PERSON. 

I.  Right  aver  persons  reduceable  to  a  right  to  do  certain  actions. — 
II.  What  is  meant  by  a  right  to  our  liberty. — III.  Laiv  of  nature  the 
only  original  restraint  upon  a  man^s  power  of  acting. — IV.  Liberty, 
not  unalienable. — V.  Restraints  upon  liberty  by  the  law  of  nature  are 
qf  three  sorts. — VI.  Duty  to  God. — VII.  Duty  to  mankind. — VIII. 
Several  instances  of  a  right  in  our  oivn  person. — IX.  Duty  to  our- 
selves. 

I.  In  the  general  definition  of  right,  wo  havo  only  ta-  i^jj^ht  over  per- 
ken  notice  of  a  right  to  possess  certain  things,  or  to  do  sons  reduceable  to 
certain  actions.  Our  rights  over  persons  arc  not  parti-  J^J^jf^'^^j^Q^g^®  ^^^ 
cularly  mentioned  in  that  definition,  because  they  are  "»c»°^5- 
in  eflFect  only  rights  to  do  certain  actions.  Thus,  the  right  which  we 
have  over  others,  is  a  right  to  command  or  direct  them;  and  one  of  the 
principal  rights  which  we  have  over  ourselves  is  a  right  to  act  as  we 
please. 

•Grot  rib   II    Cap  X    §  IX.  Ibid.  §  X. 
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Ill  sKime  r«^)irrt»«  indeed,  the  right  which  a  man  has  in  his  own  per- 
»^«iu  ni.t)  |H*ThA)v  nu>re  properly  be  reduced  to  a  right  in  a  thing;  ot 
x\\\^  51M-I  Arx'  iho  rights  which  he  has  to  his  limbs,  to  his  health,  to  his 

\%s»t  w  ^w^n;  ^«  "•  By  liberty  we  mean  the  power  which  a  man  has 
A  .•^^(  K*  .xir  Ut^-  10  act  as  he  thinks  fit,  where  no  law  restrains  him;  it 
«  v«  may,  therefore,  be  called  a  man's  right  over  his  own  ac- 

fu'4t!i  In  iho  common  way  of  speaking,  every  roan  is  said  to  have  a 
luKi  lo  hiii  liberty;  but  this  expression  is  not  so  accurate  as  it  mig^t 
tv  V\'r  since  the  notion  of  a  person's  liberty  consists  in  having  a  ri^t 
o>i*i  hi!«  own  actions,  to  say  that  he  has  a  right  to  his  libertj,  is  in  et 
ir%*l  lo  nay  that  he  has  right  to  a  right  over  his  own  actions.  However, 
I  hhnll  neither  quarrel  with  the  expression,  nor  scruple  to  use  it,  as  I 
hM\  c*  occasion;  since  custom  has  established  it  to  import  what  is  self-evi- 
ilrntly  true,  that  every  man  has  an  independent  power  to  aet  as  he 
thinks  fit,  where  he  is  under  no  restraint  of  law. 

Though  liberty  in  the  physical  sense  of  it,  is  an  independent  power 
of  acting,  yet  when  we  consider  it  in  a  moral  view,  our  notion  of  it  is 
irssi  extensive.  For  if  our  nature  and  constitution,  the  circumstanees 
that  we  are  placed  in,  and  the  authority  which  our  Creator  has  over  qs, 
oblige  us  to  act  in  a  particular  manner;  then,  as  far  as  we  are  under 
such  obligations,  we  have  not  an  independent  power  of  acting  as  we 
please.  Upon  this  account,  in  defining  the  word  liberty,  I  have  called 
It  the  power  which  a  man  has  to  act  as  he  thinks  fit,  where  no  law  re- 
strains him.  It  may  perhaps  be  difficult  to  prove,  that  man  has  phjsi- 
cally  an  independent  power  of  acting;  but  the  difficulty  does  not  arise 
from  any  uncertainty  in  the  fact,  but  from  the  evidence  of  it;  nothing 
being  so  difficult  to  prove  as  a  self-evident  proposition.  If  any  one, 
therefore,  doubts  whether  he  has  such  a  power,  instead  of  attempting 
any  formal  proof  of  it,  the  best  way  is  to  refer  him  to  his  own  experi- 
ence for  conviction. 
The  law  of  nature       HI.  The  only  restraint  which  a  man's  right  over 


^^'rtrSnt^  u"on"^  ^^'"  actions  is  originally  under,  is  the  obligation  of  go- 
man's  power  of  verning  himself  by  the  law  of  nature  and  the  law  of  Ciod. 
acting.  Whatever  right  those  of  our  own  species  may  have  over 

us,  either  to  direct  our  actions  to  certain  purposes,  or  to  restrain  them  with- 
in certain  bounds,  beyond  what  the  law  of  nature  has  prescribed,  arises 
from  some  after-act  of  our  own;  from  some  consent  either  express  or  ta- 
cit, by  which  we  have  alienated  our  liberty  or  transferred  the  right  of 
directing  our  actions  from  ourselves  to  them.  Till  this  is  done,  Aey 
have  no  claim  of  superiority  over  us;  nature  has  made  no  difference  be- 
tween one  man  and  another;  all,  who  are  of  full  age,  have  reason  of 
their  own  to  direct  them,  and  a  will  of  their  own  to  choose  for  them- 
selves. And  though,  as  men  may  differ  from  one  another  in  the  capa- 
cities of  judging  what  is  best  to  be  done,  it  may  be  the  safest  wav  to 
take  the  advice  of  those  who  have  more  skill  than  ourselves;  yet  this  is 
matter  of  prudence  only,  and  not  matter  of  duty.  Our  reason  and  our 
will  belong  as  much  to  us,  as  their  reason  and  their  will  belong  to  them; 
we  must,  therefore,  naturally  he  as  independent  of  them  in  directina 
our  own  actions,  and  in  choosing  for  ourselves,  as  they  are  of  us.  i 
would  not  be  understood  to  mean,  that  no  man  has  a  right  to  force  us  in 
any  respect,  till  we  have  given  him  such  a  right  by  our  own  consent; 
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for  it  will  appear  hereafter,  that  in  many  respects  men  have  a  right  to 
force  us  to  comply  with  the  law  of  nature.  But  such  a  right  as  this, 
implies  no  natural  superiority  in  them;  since  in  the  like  instances  we 
have  the  same  right  to  force  them,  that  they  have  to  force  us. 

IV.  There  cannot  well  be  any  question,  whether  our  Liberty  not  unalU 
liberty  is  alienable;  at  least  it  is  a  question  which  roust  enable. 

at  first  sight  be  determined  in  the  affirmative,  unless  some  law  can  be 
produced,  which  forbids  us  to  alienate  it;  because  all  our  rights  are  alien- 
able, as  far  as  it  is  not  contrary  to  any  law  for  us  to  part  with  them.  In 
(act,  we  find  that  in  many  instances  our  liberty  is  alienated,  and  no  one 
questions  whether  it  could  be  alienated  or  not;  for  certainly  the  obliga- 
tions of  promises  and  of  contracts,  where  we  bind  ourselves  to  do  what 
the  law  of  nature  would  otherwise  not  have  required  of  us,  are  wholly 
unintelligible,  upon  supposition  that  our  liberty  is  the  same,  after  we 
have  made  such  promises  or  contracts,  that  it  was  before. 

it  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  no  man  can  absolutely  and  without  re- 
serve, renounce  his  liberty,  and  transfer  the  full  right  of  directing  his 
actions  to  any  one  else;  because  this  would  be  plainly  throwing  himself 
into  a  necessity  of  doing  wrong,  whenever  the  person,  to  whom  he  has 
thus  subjected  himself,  shall  think  proper  to  command  him.  But  the 
whole  amount  of  this  objection  is,  that  no  man  can  renounce  or  transfer 
a  libertj  which  he  never  had.  lie  has  indeed  a  physical  power  of  do- 
ing wrong;  but  his  liberty,  in  a  moral  sense,  is  a  power  of  acting  as  he 
fileases,  where  the  law  does  not  restrain  him;  he  has  not,  therefore,  the 
iberty  of  doing*  wrong,  and  consequently  cannot  transfer  to  any  one  the 
power  of  forcing  him  to  do  wrong;  not  because  liberty  is  in  itself  an  un- 
alienable right,  but  because  no  man  can  transfer  to  another  a  right  which 
he  never  had  himself. 

V.  In  order  to  understand  how  far  our  liberty  ex-  The  restraints  up- 
tends,  or  how  far  we  have  a  riglit  to  act  as  we  please,  by  on  liberty  by  the 
the  law  of  nature,  previously  to  any  obligations,  iiiulor  yf^^^^e^^prt^  "* 
which  we   may  have  laid  ourselves  by  any  particular 

compact  or  agreement  of  our  own,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  what 
restraints  that  law  has  laid  us  under,  in  respect  of  (jiod,  in  respect  of 
mankind,  and  in  respect  of  ourselves. 

VI-  We  are  obliged  to  obey  the  will  of  Cod,  as  far  as  Duty  towanl* 
we  are  able  to  discover  it,  because  he  is  the  sovereign  ^'^d. 
Lord  of  the  universe,  who  made  and  scoverns  all  things  by  his  almighty 
power,  and  infinite  wisdom;  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  all  the  happi- 
ness that  we  enjoy  at  present,  and  upon  whom  we  do}>end  for  all  the 
happiness  that  we  expect  hereafter.  Wy  the  nature  and  constitution  of 
things  he  is  our  superior;  so  that  the  right  which  we  have  in  our  own  por- 
sons,  particularly  our  liberty,  or  the  right  of  acting  as  w^o  think  fit,  is  sub- 
ject to  his  authority,  and  is  limited  by  all  the  restraints  which  ho  is 
pleased  to  lay  upon  us. 

From  this  account  of  the  obligation  that  we  are  under  to  obey  the 
will  of  God,  the  other  parts  of  our  duty  towards  him  may  be  easily  col- 
lected. The  general  name  of  this  duty  is  piety,  which  consists  partly 
in  entertaining  just  opinions  concerning  him,  and  partly  in  such  atV(*ctions 
towards  him,  and  such  worship  of  him,  as  is  suitable  to  those  opinions. 
It  is  the  business  of  natural  theology  to  demonstrate  llio  oxi>tonce  and 
the  perfections  of  God,  to  prove  that  there  is  an  eternal  omnipresent  be- 
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ing,  of  infinite  power,  wisdom  and  goodness,  who  made  and  contrived 
the  universe  at  first,  and  who  still  continues  to  govern  and  direct  it. 
Where  we  have  sufficient  opportunities  of  informing  ourselves  rightly 
concerning  the  existence  and  the  perfections  of  God,  it  is  our  duty  to 
make  use  of  these  informations.  We  cannot  obev  his  will  at  all,  unless 
we  believe  that  he  is;  and  we  cannot  obey  it  as  we  ought  to  do,  unless 
we  have  acquainted  ourselves,  as  perfectly  as  we  are  able,  with  his  na- 
ture and  attributes.  If,  therefore,  we  are  obliged  to  obey  his  will,  we 
must  for  the  same  reasons  be  obliged  likewise  to  form  true  notions  and 
to  entertain  just  sentiments  concerning  him;  to  believe  his  existence 
and  perfections,  to  admire  his  wisdom,  to  adore  his  goodness,  to  rever- 
ence his  power,  to  acknowledge  our  dependance  upon  him,  and  to  hon- 
our him  in  all  our  thoughts  and  words  and  actions,  as  our  maker,  pre- 
server and  governor. 

From  hence  it  follows,  first,  that  atheism,  which  consists  in  a  disbelief 
of  his  existence;  secondly,  that  blasphemy,  which  consists  in  attributing 
to  God  such  imperfections  as  are  inconsistent  with  his  nature,  and  third- 
ly, that  profaneness  which  consists  in  a  wanton  or  disrespectful  treat- 
ment of  his  nature  and  attributes,  are  all  of  them  contrary  to  the  law  of 
nature. 

But  though  we  believe  that  there  is  a  God,  and  have  formed  true 
opinions  and  entertain  just  sentiments  of  his  nature  and  attributes,  yet 
certainly  we  have  not  discharged  the  whole  of  our  duty  towards  him, 
merely  by  avoiding  atheism,  blasphemy  and  profaneness.  By  avoiding 
these  crimes  we  only  take  care  not  to  dishonour  him;  but  we  are  capar 
ble  of  doing  more  than  this;  we  are  capable  of  honouring  him  by  our 
words  and  actions,  as  well  as  by  our  thoughts.  Our  words  or  actions  will 
bring  our  pious  sentiments  into  our  own  view,  so  as  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove them  in  ourselves;  and  they  will  likewise  bring  them  into  public 
view,  so  as  to  excite  tho  like  sentiments  in  other  men.  Since,  therefore, 
it  is  our  duty  to  honour  God,  and  since  we  honour  him  in  the  best  manner 
that  w*e  can,  by  strcngthonin:;  and  improving  our  own  pious  sentiments  of 
him,  and  affections  towards  him,  and  by  exciting  the  like  sentiments  and 
affections  in  other  men;  it  follows,  that  some  external  worship  of  him,  both 
private  and  public,  is  a  duty,  and  that  ir religion  or  the  neglect  of  such 
worship  is  a  crime  by  the  law  of  nature.  If  it  was  otherwise,  1  know 
not  how  we  should  be  able  to  prove  that  the  law  of  nature  forbids  idol- 
atry, which  consists  in  paying  this  external  worship  to  a  false  god,  or 
in  attributing,  by  our  words  and  significant  actions,  the  power,  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  the  creator  to  some  of  his  creatures,  to  the  work  of  our 
own  hands,  or  to  the  inventions  of  our  own  imaginations;  provided  they, 
who  pay  such  external  worship  to  a  false  god,  entertain  in  their  minds 
just  and  proper  sentiments  of  the  true  one.  For,  if  external  worship  is 
an  indifferent  action,  and  is  not  due  to  God,  he  is  not  at  all  dishonour- 
ed, when  we  pay  it  to  another.  So  effectually  do  they,  who  endea- 
vour to  set  aside  the  obligations  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  defend  the 
worship  of  images,  as  it  is  explained  at  present  in  the  church  of  Rome. 

We  may  go  one  step  farther.  If  God  has  at  any  time  been  pleased, 
by  any  positive  revelation,  to  explain  his  nature,  or  to  publish  his  will 
to  mankind,  and  to  afford  us  proper  and  sufficient  evidence,  that  such 
revelation  came  from  him,  the  law  of  nature  will  not  allow  us  to  treat 
it  with  contempt  and  ridicule,  for  this  is  profaneness.     Nor  are  we  at 
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liberty  to  reject  it  without  examining  the  evidence  by  which  its  pre- 
tensions to  be  a  revelation  from  God  are  supported;  because,  as  we  are 
obliged  to  obey  his  will,  and  to  entertain  true  and  just  sentiments  con- 
cerning him,  we  cannot  but  be  obliged  to  make  use  of  our  best  endea- 
vours to  discover  what  his  will  is,  and  to  inform  ourselves  rightly  con- 
cerning his  nature  and  attributes. 

It  will  likewise  be  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature  to  reject  such  a  re- 
relation,  even  after  we  have  examined  it,  if  God,  who  perfectly  knows 
the  extent  and  limits  of  the  human  understanding,  who  is  fully  acquaint- 
ed with  the  just  measures  of  credibility,  and  with  the  reasonable  grounds 
of  assent,  has  attested  such  revelation  with  what  appeared  to  him  suffi- 
cient eridence  for  convincing  mankind  of  the  truth  of  it.  Whoever  re- 
jects a  revelation  so  attested  does  not  pay  the  obedience  which  is  due, 
by  the  law  of  nature  and  the  constitution  of  things,  to  the  authority  of 
God. 

Vn.  Our  right  over  our  own  actions  is  restrained  in  Duty  tou-anla 
respect  of  mankind  by  the  natural  duties  of  justice  and  mankind. 
benevolence.  W^e  have  seen  already  from  whence  our  obligation  to 
these  duties  is  derived,  and  wherein  the  duties  themselves  consist.  And 
since  justice  consists  in  doing  no  causeless  harm  to  others,  there  must 
be  as  many  sorts  of  injustice  as  there  are  ])erfect  rights  belonging  to 
mankind,  by  the  violation  of  any  of  which  we  may  do  them  causeless 
harm. 

Some  acts  of  injustice  have  particular  names  given  to  them.  Thus 
the  causeless  taking  away  a  man's  life  is  murder.  If  the  person  mur- 
dered was  our  parent,  it  is  parricide.  If  we  owed  him  any  special  obe- 
dience, such  as  a  subject  owes  to  his  j)rinco,  a  servant  to  his  master,  or 
a  wife  to  her  husband,  it  is  treason.  Injuring;  a  man  in  his  bed,  or  vio- 
lating that  right,  which  he  has  to  the  allection  and  to  the  person  of  his 
wife,  is  adultery.  Injuring  him  in  his  liberty  ]>y  causelessly  taking  it 
irom  him,  is  false  imprisonment.  Taking  away  his  property  against  his 
consent,  if  it.  is  done  privately,  is  theft;  if  it  is  done  publicly  and  by 
violence,  it  is  robbery; — if  great  numbers  are  concerned  in  such  an  act 
of  violence,  it  is  rapine.  If  by  some  deceit  or  artifice  he  is  led  to  give 
his  consent  to  part  with  his  property,  when,  if  he  had  known  the  truth, 
he  would  not  have  parted  with  it,  this  is  fraud.  There  are  some  acts 
of  injustice,  the  names  of  which  do  not  want  any  definition;  because  the 
name  itself  sufficiently  expresses  the  nature  of  the  act;  of  this  sort  are 
maiming,  defacing,  breach  of  contract,  defamation,  false  evidence,  &c. 

We  may  likewise  do  injustice  to  a  man,  in  respect  of  his  property, 
not  only  by  taking  it  from  him  unjustly  at  first,  but  likewise,  as  has 
been  shown  already,  by  keej)ing  it,  or  not  restoring  it  to  hiiu,  though 
we  at  first  came  honestly  by  it. 

Benevolence  is  a  general  word,  and  signifies  a  disposition  of  doing 
good  to  any  person  or  in  any  manner.  But  this  general  disposition  has 
a  different  name  given  to  it,  according  to  the  different  objects  of  it,  or 
the  different  ways  in  which  it  exerts  itself.  When  it  is  directed  to- 
wards them  who  have  been  kind  to  us,  it  is  called  gratitude.  When 
the  distressed  and  afflicted  are  the  objects  of  it,  we  call  it  pity.  When 
our  enemies  share  in  it,  we  call  it  generosity.  If  it  leads  us  to  study 
the  quiet  of  mankind  by  being  mild  in  the  judgments  that  we  pass  upon 
their  conduct,  and  backward  to  censure  their  failings,  we  call  it  caw- 
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dour.  If  it  is  employed  in  checking  our  pride  and  in  preventing  us 
from  being  so  much  puffed  up,  either  by  the  station  that  we  are  in,  or 
by  the  good  qualities  that  we  possess,  as  to  make  others  uneasy,  we  call 
it  humility.  If  it  exerts  itself  in  relieving  the  poor  and  wretched  out 
of  our  substance,  it  is  liberality; — and  the  higher  instances  of  liberality 
are  called  bounty.  If  it  restrains  our  anger  and  resentment,  it  is  pa- 
tience, forbearance,  or  long-suffering.  If  it  tempers  the  severity  of  jus- 
tice and  softens  the  rigour  of  our  lawful  demands  upon  such  persons  as 
are  in  our  power,  it  is  mercy.  If  it  show^s  itself  in  an  endeavour  to 
make  all  men  easy,  who  have  any  occasion  to  apply  to  us,  by  removing 
the  difficulties  of  access  to  our  person,  and  by  conversing  freely  ana 
openly  with  them,  it  is  affability.  If  it  goes  one  step  farther  and  seeks 
for  opportunities  of  showing  such  affability,  it  is  courtesy.  The  obli- 
gation to  these  several  duties,  as  they  are  parts  of  benevolence,  has  been 
made  out  in  its  proper  place;  and  whatever  power  we  have  of  acting 
for  ourselves,  yet  in  respect  of  mankind  we  abuse  this  power,  and  apply 
it  otherwise  than  the  law  of  our  nature  directs  us,  when  we  neglect 
them. 

Several  uiftances  VIII.  Besides  our  liberty,  or  the  right  of  actins  in 
of  a  right  in  our  what  manner  we  please,  which  has  been  mentioned  al- 
own  penon,  ready,  we  have  several  other  rights  in  our  own  person. 

A  man's  life  is  his  own,  it  is  the  gift  of  nature;  and  whoever  deprives 
him  of  it,  is  guilty  of  injustice  towards  him.  His  limbs  too,  are  his  own, 
for  the  same  reason;  so  that  he  is  injured  by  being  maimed.  He  has  a 
right  likewise  to  freedom  from  pain,  as  far  as  no  law  obliges  him  to  sub- 
mit to  it;  he  is  injured,  therefore,  if  he  is  causelessly  hurt  by  any  blow 
or  wound.  He  has  still  a  farther  right  to  his  good  name,  that  is,  to  all 
the  advantages  or  all  the  satisfaction,  which  he  can  receive  from  being 
thought  or  spoken  of,  as  he  deserves;  scandal  therefore  and  defamation 
are  injuries  to  his  person. 

Duty  towards  Ia.  But  it  is  proper  to  consider  how  far  we  have  a 
ounelves.  right  to  dispose  of  our  person,  or  to  manage  it  in  any 

manner  that  wc  please;  whether  our  liberty  or  the  power  of  acting  as 
we  think  fit,  is,  in  respect  of  ourselves,  under  no  restraint  from  the  law 
of  nature. 

It  seems  to  be  sclf-evidcntly  true,  that  no  man  can  have  a  right  to 
manage  his  own  person,  or  to  dispose  of  it  in  such  a  manner,  as  will 
render  him  incapable  of  doing  his  duty.  For  his  duty  is  a  restraint, 
which  arises  from  the  law  of  nature;  he  cannot,  therefore,  have  any 
right  to  free  himself  from  that,  unless  he  has  a  right  to  free  himself  from 
all  restraints  which  the  law  of  nature  has  laid  him  under.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  is,  that  a  man's  right  to  his  life  or  his  limbs  is  a  limit- 
ed right;  they  are  his  to  use,  but  not  his  to  dispose  of.  As  they  were 
given  him  to  use,  whoever  deprives  him  of  them  does  him  an  injury. 
But  then,  as  they  are  not  his  to  abuse  or  dispose  of,  it  follows  that  he 
breaks  through  the  law  of  nature,  whenever  he  renders  himself  inca- 
pable of  complying  in  any  instance  with  that  law,  which  the  author  and 
giver  of  his  life  and  limbs,  has  required  him  to  observe. 

Upon  this  account  we  have  no  right  to  maim  ourselves,  if  by  such  an 
act  we  shall  become  unable  to  discharge  any  of  the  duties  of  justice  or 
benevolence.  And  much  less  have  we  any  right  to  kill  ourselves,  since 
by  this  means  we  become  unable  to  discharge  any  duty  at  all.     A  duty 
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which  we  can  release  ourselves  from  at  pleasure,  is  unintelligible;  it  is  in 
effect  no  duty:  the  law  of  nature  could  not  in  any  respect  be  binding 
upon  a  man,  if  we  suppose  him  to  have  such  a  right  in  his  own  person, 
that  he  may  at  any  time,  by  his  own  voluntary  act,  lawfully  release  him- 
self from  the  whole  obligation  of  it,  or  in  any  respect  render  himself  in- 
capable of  performing  it. 

Upon  the  same  principles  we  may  easily  understand,  that  all  such 
luxury  or  intemperance  in  eating  or  drinking,  as  either  fills  up  too 
much  of  a  man's  time,  and  takes  him  off  from  his  duty,  or  by  disorder- 
ing his  understanding,  clouding  his  judgment  and  impairing  his  health, 
incapacitates  him  for  the  performance  of  such  duty,  are  not  within  the 
bounds  of  his  liberty;  his  power  of  acting  as  he  thinks  fit,  is  restrained 
in  these  instances  by  the  law  of  nature. 

Some  duties  of  chastity  are  plainly  such  as  respect  not  only  ourselves, 
but  likewise  other  men;  because  a  breach  of  those  duties  is  an  injury  to 
others.  Of  this  sort  are  adultery  and  rapes;  to  which  we  may  add  the 
debauching  virtuous  women;  because  those  women  are  thus  deprived 
of  their  credit  and  reputation,  and  the  peace  and  quiet  of  their  family 
and  relations  arc  broken  in  upon.  The  consent  of  the  woman  who  is 
debauched,  can  no  more  excuse  the  injury  than  the  consent  of  a  person 
who  is  cheated  out  of  his  property,  can  excuse  the  fraud.  To  raise  and 
inflame  her  passions  till  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  her  reason  to  control 
them,  and  then  to  take  the  advantage  of  that  weakness,  which  he  who 
debauches  her  has  been  the  occasion  of,  is  the  same  thing  in  effect,  as  to 
mislead  a  person's  understanding,  and  then  take  the  advantage  of  his 
ignorance  to  cheat  him  out  of  his  property. 

There  are  other  breaches  of  chastity  which  the  law  of  nature  forbids, 
because  they  frustrate  that  end  for  which  the  desire  of  the  sexes  towards 
each  other  was  implanted  by  nature.  Amongst  these  breaches  of  chas- 
tity, besides  those  of  the  grosser  sort,  we  may  fairly  reckon  common 
prostitution,  and  the  debaucheries  of  such  as  indulge  their  lusts  with 
common  prostitutes. 

Having  thus  considered  the  rights  which  a  man  has  in  his  own  per- 
son, and  the  several  restraints  under  which  these  rights  are  laid  by  the 
law  of  nature,  we  shall  now  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  those  rights 
which  he  has  over  the  persons  of  others. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

OF  PARENTAL.  AUTHORITY. 

I.  Right  of  parents,  whence  derived. — TI.  Fathcr^s  authority  superior  to 
mother'' 8, — III.  Three  parts  of  childhood, — IV.  Parental  authority  in 
the  first  part  of  childhood. — V.  Parental  authority j  property  so  cuUed^ 
ceases  in  the  second  part  of  childhood. — VI.  Honour  due  to  paretUe 
in  the  third  part  of  childhood. — \  II.  Variations  in  parental  authority 
show  the  origin  of  it. — VIII.  Natural  minority^  what. — IX.  What 
right  of  punishment  included  in  parental  authority. — X.  TTis  law  qf 
nature  may  in  some  cases  allow  parents  to  seU  their  children. — ^XI. 
Adoption  is  different  from  purchase. 

Right  of  parents,  I-  We  acquire  a  *right  over  the  persons  of  others 
whence  derived,  three  ways;  by  generation,  by  their  consenty  or  by  their 
having  committed  some  crime. 

The  right  which  parents  have  over  their  children,  arises  originallj 
from  generation,  not  as  its  immediate,  but  only  as  its  remote  cause,  n 
we  were  to  follow  Grotius,  and  to  assign  generation  as  the  immediate 
cause  of  parental  authority,  there  are  several  incidents  in  this  authoritj 
which  we  should  not  be  able  to  explain.  I  choose  therefore  rather  to 
consider  generation  as  the  remote  cause,  and  the  duty  of  the  parents, 
which  arises  from  thence,  as  the  immediate  cause  of  that  authority 
which  they  have  over  the  persons  of  their  children. 

It  is  the  design  of  God,  as  far  as  we  can  collect  it  from  his  works,  that 
the  species  of  mankind  should  be  continued;  and  as  this  cannot  be  done 
unless  children,  w^hen  they  are  born,  have  some  care  taken  of  them,  it  is 
the  duty  of  mankind  to  maintain  and  provide  for  them.  But  since  their 
maintenance  and  provision  will  necessarily  be  attended  with  some  ex- 
pense and  trouble,  such  expense  or  trouble  cannot  justly  be  laid  upon  any 
other  persons,  but  upon  those  who  were  the  occasion  of  it;  that  is,  upon 
the  parents.  They,  therefore,  because  they  produced  the  child,  are 
obliged  to  maintain  it,  and  to  provide  for  it.  Now  it  would  be  an  injury 
to  mankind  to  bring  up  a  person  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  hurtful  or 
burdensome;  and  upon  this  account  the  parents  are  obliged  not  merely  to 
maintain  the  child,  but  likewise  to  educate  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
prevent  its  being  hurtful,  and  to  fit  it  for  some  useful  employment,  that 
it  may  not  be  burdensome.  But  the  manners  of  the  child  could  not  be 
so  formed  as  to  render  it  useful,  or  even  preserve  it  innocent,  unless 
the  parents  have  some  authority  over  it.  And  since  nature  cannot  be 
supposed  to  prescribe  a  duty  to  the  parents,  without  granting  them  the 
means  which  arc  necessary  for  the  discharge  of  such  duty,  it  follows 
that  nature  has  given  the  parents  all  the  authority  which  is  necessary, 
for  bringing  up  the  child  in  a  proper  manner. 

Father's  authority  H*  Both  the  parents  have  authority  over  the  child, 
superior  to  mo-  because  the  duty  of  maintaining  and  educating  it  belongs 
^^^'^  to  both.     However,  if  the  commands  of  the  father  and 

of  the  mother  should  at  any  time  happen  to  clash,  the  father  is  rather  to 

•  Grot.  Lib.  II.  Cap  V. 
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be  obeyed;  upon  account,  says  *Grotius,  of  the  excellence  of  his  sex. 
And  yet  in  his  method  of  explaining  the  origin  and  foundation  of  paren- 
tal authority,  this  reason  can  be  of  no  weight;  because  upon  supposi- 
tion that  generation  is  the  immediate  cause  of  the  power  which  the 
parents  have  over  the  child,  the  mother,  who  contributes  as  much  as  the 
father,  or  more,  if  we  consider  the  trouble  and  uneasiness  of  gestation, 
must  have  an  authority  equal  to  the  father's,  if  not  superior  to  his.  But 
if  generation  is  considered  only  as  the  remote  cause,  and  the  duty  of  the 
parents  to  bring  up  the  child  and  to  form  its  manners,  is  considered  as 
the  immediate  cause  of  their  authority,  then  the  father's  authority  will 
be  superior  to  the  mother's,  u)Kjn  account  of  what  may  be  called  the 
excellence  of  his  sex;  for  he  is  in  general  with  good  reason  supposed 
to  be  better  able  than  the  mother  to  defend  and  to  instruct  it;  and  in 
proportion  as  his  abilities  are  greater,  his  duty,  and  with  it  his  authority, 
must  be  greater  likewise. 

IIL  t^he  whole  time  of  childhood  may  be  distin-  Three  parte  of 
guished  into  three  parts.  The  fu'st  is  the  age  of  infancy  childhood. 
or  minority;  before  the  child  has  arrived  at  a  perfect  judgment  to  choose 
for  itself.  The  second  is  that  part  of  the  child's  life  after  it  is  past  its 
minority,  whilst  it  continues  a  member  of  the  parents'  family.  The 
third  is  so  much  of  the  age  of  maturity  as  remains  after  the  child  has 
joined  itself  to  some  other  family,  or  has  erected  a  family  of  its  own. 
For  want  of  a  better  word,  I  have  here  made  use  of  the  word  childhood 
in  a  more  loose  sense  than  it  commonly  is  used,  to  signify  all  the  time 
of  a  person's  life  that  passes,  whilst  his  parents  are  living. 

IV.  In  the  first  part  of  childhood,  that  is,  during  the  Parental  authority 
infancy  or  minority  of  the  child,  all  its  actions  arc  under  in  the  first  part  or 
the  absolute  authority  of  its  })arents.  As  it  has  then  no  childhood. 
reason  of  its  own  to  judge,  and  no  will  of  its  own  to  choose  what  is  best, 
the  parents,  whose  duty  it  is  to  take  care  of  it,  are  to  judge  and  to  choose 
for  it.  But  no  power  can  be  more  absolute  than  this,  where  the  reason 
of  the  parents  is  the  sole  guide  of  the  child,  and  where  its  will  is  con- 
cluded by  theirs. 

However,  though  the  authority  of  the  parents,  as  far  as  it  reaches,  is 
absolute  as  to  the  degree  of  it,  yet  it  is  not  unlimited  as  to  the  extent  of 
it.  For  since  it  arises  out  of  the  duty  of  the  parents  to  provide  for  the 
good  of  the  child,  they  have  no  authority  knowingly  and  designedly  to 
treat  it  or  to  dispose  of  it  in  such  a  manner,  as  will  be  hurtful  to  it. 
Their  duty  to  maintain  and  to  educate  it  can  never  be  reasonably  sup- 
posed to  give  them  a  right  to  maim,  or  to  expose,  or  in  any  way  to  ne- 
glect it. 

But  whatever  promises  or  contracts  the  child  engages  in,  or  what- 
ever other  acts  it  does  without  the  consent  of  its  parents,  all  such  acts  are 
void;  it  has  no  moral  power  of  acting  for  itself,  for  want  of  reason  and 
choice;  and  upon  this  account,  whatever  acts  it  does,  will,  as  to  any  mo- 
ral effect,  be  as  if  they  had  not  been  done. 

V.  In  the  Jsecond  part  of  childhood,  that  is,  when  the  Parental  authority, 
child  is  come  to  maturity  of  judgment  but  continues  in  ^^J^'s'^-v,'^'^"^^^^^^ 
the  family  of  its  parents,  they  have  no  j)arental  authori-  ond  part  of  child- 
ty,  properly  so  called,  over  any  of  its  actions.     The  au-  hood. 

•  Grot.  Lib.  11.  Cap.  V.         t  ^'^^-  "»^"1-  ^  "•         *  ^^t  ibid.  ^  II. 
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thority  of  the  parents  arises  from  their  duty  to  provide  for  the  child  and 
to  take  care  of  it  whilst  it  is  unable  to  govern  and  direct  itself;  this  au- 
thority therefore  must  necessarily  cease,  when  the  duty  ceases  upon 
which  it  is  founded;  after  the  child  is  able  to  think  and  to  judge  for  it- 
self, it  is  no  longer  the  duty  of  the  parents  to  think  and  to  judge  for  it; 
and  consc(|uently  the  will  of  the  child  is  no  longer  under  the  absolute 
control  of  their  will. 

However,  in  this  part  of  its  life  they  have  a  demand  upon  it  of  grati- 
tude, esteem  and  reverence;  it  is  still  bound  to  honour  them,  by  snow- 
ing them  all  marks  of  respect,  and  more  particularly  by  paying  a  defe- 
rence to  their  advice  and  direction;  for  as  they,  from  their  longer  ex- 
perience, are  more  likely  to  Judge  rightly  than  the  child  is;  so  their 
former  care  of  it  may  convince  it,  that  they  are  disposed  to  contrive  ibr 
its  welfare.  But  notwithstanding  the  child  owes  them  this  duty  of 
honour,  they  have  not,  as  its  parents,  such  authority  over  it  as  will 
make  void  any  acts  which  it  does  without  their  consent,  or  even  against 
their  commands;  because  the  obligations  to  these  duties  are  of  the  im- 
perfect sort;  the  person  who  transgresses  them  does  not  use  his  liberty 
agreeably  to  the  law  of  nature,  but  the  law  does  not  suppose  him  void 
of  such  a  power  of  acting,  as  is  sufficient  to  give  a  validity  to  what  he 
does.  If  a  man's  parents  have  any  more  authority  over  him  than  what 
has  been  described,  it  is  an  authority  which  arises  from  his  own  consent, 
as  a  member  of  that  family  or  community  wherein  he  continues^  and  of 
which  his  parents  are  the  head. 

Honour  due  to  pa-  ^'^'  I"  ^^^  *third  part  of  childhood,  when  the  child 
renu  in  the  third  has  not  Only  arrived  at  maturity  of  judgment,  but  has 
partof  childJiood.  either  joined  itself  to  another  family,  or  is  become  the 
head  of  a  family  of  its  own,  the  obligations  of  gratitude,  deference  and 
esteem  still  continue,  as  long  as  its  parents  live;  for  the  reasons,  upon 
which  these  duties  arc  founded,  are  perpetual.  But  as  in  the  second 
part  of  childhood,  so  much  more  in  this,  no  acts  of  the  child,  however 
wrong  they  may  be  for  want  of  the  parents'  consent,  will  upon  that  ac- 
count be  invalid. 

Variations  in  pa^  ^'''*  Grotius  allows  that  these  variations  which  we 
renul  authority  have  been  mentioning  are  incidental  to  parental  authority. 
show  the  origin  of  And  Such  variations  are  easily  accounted  for,  provided 
^^  this  authority  arises  immediately  from  the  duty  of  the 

parents,  and  remotely  only  from  generation;  because  as  the  duty  of  the 
parents,  in  the  first  part  of  childhood,  is  different  from  their  duty  in  the 
second  and  third  part  of  it,  an  authority  arising  from  that  duty  and  de- 
pending upon  it,  will  naturally  vary  with  the  duty.  Whereas,  upon 
his  own  principle,  that  generation  is  the  immediate  cause  of  parental 
authority,  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  out  any  reasons  upon  which  these 
variations  can  be  explained;  because  a  relation,  which  arises  from  a  per- 
sonal act  of  the  parents,  cannot  be  changed,  and  consequently  an  autho- 
rity which  depends  upon  this  relation  as  its  immediate  cause,  roust  he 
uniform  or  continue  always  the  same,  as  long  as  the  person  continues, 
from  whose  act  the  relation  arose. 

Natural  minority,  VIII.  fThe  law  of  nature  cannot  be  supposed  to  fix 
what  j^y  precise  age  at  which  the  absolute  authority  of  pa- 
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rents  shall  in  all  cases  cease,  and  all  persons  universally  shall  be  looked 
upon  to  be  capable  of  acting  for  themselves.  Persons  are  then  arrived 
at  maturity,  when  they  come  to  the  use  of  their  reason.  But  this  hap- 
pens at  different  times  of  life  in  different  countries:  in  some  climates 
the  mind  ripens  faster  and  attains  to  the  use  of  reason  sooner  than  it 
does  in  others.  In  the  same  country,  too,  it  happens  at  different  times 
of  life  to  different  persons;  all  who  live  in  the  same  climate,  do  not 
come  to  maturity  of  judgment  at  the  same  age.  No  particular  person, 
therefore,  can  be  said  naturally  to  have  arrived  at  years  of  discretion,  or 
to  be  capable  of  acting  for  himself,  till  we  have  observed  how  that  par- 
ticular person  behaves  in  common  life;  when  he  shows  by  his  behaviour 
that  he  has  the  use  of  his  reason,  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  is  past 
his  natural  minority. 

Civil  laws  do,  indeed,  usually  fix  some  certain  age  as  the  limit  of  mi- 
nority for  all  the  subjects.  But  if  these  laws  are  intended  to  copy  na- 
ture as  nearly  as  general  rules  can  copy  it,  in  a  point  where  there  is 
naturally  so  much  uncertainty,  a  different  age  must  be  fixed  in  differ- 
ent climates.  Nor  can  the  properest  time  be  settled  in  the  same  climate 
till  long  experience  and  many  observations  have  shown  at  what  age  the 
judgment  of  men  in  that  climate  is  usually  ripe.  And  since  in  the  same 
climate  some  few  arrive  at  the  use  of  reason  much  sooner,  and  some  few 
are  much  longer  before  they  arrive  at  it,  than  the  generality  of  the  in- 
habitants, the  laws  of  each  country  will  copy  nature  the  closest,  if  they 
fix  the  limit  of  minority  neither  at  the  earliest  nor  at  the  latest  age, 
when  any  person  has  ever  been  known  to  arrive  at  maturity  of  judg- 
ment, but  at  the  middle  age  between  those  extronies,  at  the  ago  when 
the  generality  have  been  found  to  arrive  at  it.  Extraordinary  instances 
are  not  the  proper  measure  of  nature;  tlioy  are  not  the  standards  where- 
by to  fix  a  general  rule,  but  ai-e  rather  to  be  looked  upon  as  exceptions 
from  such  a  rule. 

IX.  The  •authority  which  parents  have  over  their  what  right  of  pun- 
children,  implies  a  power  to  punish  or  correct  them,  as  ishment  included 
far  as  such  a  power  is  necessary  for  obtaining  the  end  *^  parental  autho- 
which  that  authority  has  in  view.  Since  it  is  the  duty  "^' 
of  the  parents  to  contrive  for  the  good  of  the  child,  and  to  direct  it  to 
what  is  best  for  it,  whilst  it  is  incapable  of  judging  and  choosing  for 
itself;  as  far  as  this  end  cannot  be  obtained  without  correction,  they  have 
a  right  to  punish  it,  because  nature  cannot  be  supposed  to  enjoin  an  end, 
such  for  instance  as  the  good  of  the  child,  to  bo  pursued,  without  allow- 
ing such  correction  as  is  necessary  for  obtaining  that  end.  But  then 
the  end,  which  is  the  good  of  the  child,  limits  tlie  ri^;ht  of  punishing;  the 
parents  cannot  upon  this  principle  have  a  right  to  inflict  any  punish- 
ment but  what  is  for  the  child's  benefit. . 

From  hence  it  follows,  that  the  power  of  a  parent  to  correct  his  chil- 
dren does  not  extend  to  the  inflicting  any  capital  punishment,  because 
the  child^s  good  cannot  be  the  end  proposed  in  taking  away  the  child's 
life;  nor  can  such  a  punishment  be  in  any  manner  consistent  with  the 
parents  duty  to  take  care  of  it,  to  bring  it  up,  and  to  contrive  for  its 
benefit.  Wherever  parents  have  had  any  right  of  punishing  more  ex- 
tensive than  what  has  been  described,  in  the  second  or  third  parts  of 

•  Grot  Lib.  II.  Cap.  V.  h  VI. 
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childhood,  this  right  must  have  been  derived  from  some  other  principle, 
and  is  no  part  of  parental  authority. 

We  may  observe  by  the  way,  that  as  the  power  of  parents  to  punish 
their  children  is  limited  to  correction  for  their  good  during  their  mino- 
rity, no  fault  of  a  child  can  justify  the  parents  if  they  disinherit  it  so 
far  as  to  deprive  it  of  sustenance,  where  it  is  under  age  and  unable  to 
provide  for  itself;  because  such  a  disherison  would  in  effect  be  a  capital 
punishment,  as  it  would  leave  the  child  to  starve.  After  it  is  come  to 
such  an  age  as  to  be  able  to  provide  for  itself,  the  faults  which  it  com* 
mits  may  justify  a  disherison  of  this  sort;  not  because  the  parent  has 
then  any  more  right  to  inflict  a  capital  punishment  than  he  had  before, 
but  because  he  is  then  released  from  the  duty  of  maintaining  the  child, 
and  may  dispose  of  his  own  goods  in  any  proper  manner  that  he  pleases. 
The  law  of  nature  ^'  *  Where  parents  from  the  birth  of  the  child,  or  at 
may  in  some  cues  any  time  afterwards,  whilst  it  is  under  their  authority, 
allow  parents  to  are  unable  to  subsist  it,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
•eU  their  children,  against  their  selling  it  to  any  one  who  will  undertake 
the  expense  and  trouble  of  bringing  it  up.  For  nature,  if  it  has  pre- 
scribed to  parents  the  duty  of  providing  for  the  subsistence  of  their  chil- 
dren, cannot  disable  them  from  making  use  of  the  only  means  that  they 
have  in  their  power  of  discharging  this  duty.  Grotius,  consistently 
with  his  own  account  of  the  origin  of  parental  authority,  maintains  that 
the  relation  or  habitude  of  a  parent,  which  arises  from  the  act  whereby 
the  parents  become  the  authors  of  the  child's  existence,  can  no  more  be 
separated  from  the  person  of  the  parent  than  the  personal  act  itself  can. 
Yet  in  the  mean  time  he  contends  that  the  child  may  be  sold,  in  order  to 
make  a  provision  for  it,  when  the  parents  themselves  are  unable  to  sub- 
sist it.  But  upon  his  principles,  such  a  sale  would  be  unintelligible; 
for  unless  the  purchaser  acquires  at  least  the  authority  of  the  parents 
over  the  child  so  purchased,  nothing  is  done  by  it;  and  it  is  impossible 
for  him  to  acquire  this  or  any  other  degree  of  authority,  if  this  autho- 
rity arises  from  a  personal  act  of  the  parents,  or  from  a  relation  depend- 
ing upon  that  act,  which  is  in  its  own  nature  inseparable  from  their 
persons.  But  upon  the  principles  here  laid  down,  the  purchaser,  by  un- 
dertaking the  duty  of  the  parent,  so  far  at  least  as  to  maintain  the  child, 
acquires  with  it  the  parental  authority.  The  usual  event  of  such  a  sale 
18  the  slavery  of  the  child;  which  event  neither  is  nor  can  be  brought 
about  by  the  sole  act  of  the  parent,  unless  some  other  accident  inter- 
venes. By  what  accident  this  event  is  brought  about  will  hereafter  be 
the  subject  of  a  more  particular  inquiry. 

Adoption  is  differ-  XI.  In  like  manner,  when  a  child  is  adopted,  so  that 
cnt  from  purchase,  the  parent  who  adopts  it  does  by  his  own  voluntary  act 
take  it  for  his  own,  or  engage  for  the  care  of  it,  he  does  by  this  act, 
with  the  consent  of  the  natural  parent,  acquire  a  parental  authority  over 
it;  for  this  authority  goes  along  with  parental  duty,  and  is  inseparable 
from  it. 

I  have  not  supposed  the  child^s  consent  to  lie  necessary  in  adoption; 
because,  if  it  is  under  age,  its  consent  is  included  in  the  consent  of  its 
parents.  But  if  it  is  of  such  an  age  as  to  have  reason  and  a  will  of  its 
own,  the  consent  of  the  party  adopted  is  necessary,  and  adoption  cannot 
proceed  upon  the  sole  act  of  the  parents. 

•  Grotius  Lib.  II.  Cap.  V.  ^  V. 
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It  maj  perhaps  be  asked,  if  the  consent  of  the  parents  includes  that 
of  the  child  in  case  of  adoption,  why  might  not  parents  upon  the  same 
principle  sell  their  children  into  direct  slavery,  or  why  is  any  thing 
else  necessary  to  make  the  child  a  slave,  besides  the  consent  of  the  pa- 
rents, when  they  sell  it.  The  difTcrcnce  of  these  two  cases.will  readily 
appear,  if  we  consider  that  the  parents'  authority  over  the  child  arises 
from  his  duty  to  provide  for  its  good;  and  consequently,  where  the  good 
of  (he  child  is  not  the  end  proposed,  this  authority  is  nothing.  Now 
adoption  is  for  the  child's  benciit,  and  upon  that  account  the  act  of  the 
parent  is  binding  upon  it.  But  if  the  child  should  be  supposed  to  re- 
ceive any  benefit  by  slavery,  which  scarce  can  be  supposed,  yet  this 
benefit  is  not  the  end  designed  by  slavery;  the  good  of  the  master  is  the 
principial  point  in  view;  the  good  of  the  slave  is  merely  accidental. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

OF  PROMISES. 


L  What  obUgaiians  arise  from  declaring  our  future  intentiana. — II. 
ProndBeSf  what, — III.  Promises  of  giving^  the  same  in  effect  as  pro- 
wises  of  doing. — IV.  Promises  always  relate  to  future  time. — V. 
Promises  do  not  affect  the  heirs  of  the  promiser, — VI.  No  obligation 
from  promises  where  there  is  no  liberty, — VIl.  No  promise  obliges 
to  an  impossibility. — VIII.  Unlavful  promises  not  binding. — IX.  A 
subsequent  promise  cannot  bind^  ichere  it  is  contrary  to  a  former  pro- 
mise,— X.  Obligation  of  a  promise  may  be  in  suspense. — XI.  Pro- 
mises not  to  be  evaded  by  a  supposed  tacit  condition  of  circumstances 
continuing  the  same. — XII.  Promises  of  infants^  ideotSy  and  mad- 
mendonot  biiid. — XIII.  Rash  promises,  in  irhat  sense  binding. — XIV. 
Promises  become  binding  by  acceptance. — XV.  Signs  of  consent 
in  promises  and  acceptance. — XVI.  Fear  makes  a  promise  void  in 
some  instances y  not  in  others. — XVII.  Erroneous  promises^  how 
made  void. — XV HI.  A  maii^s  agent  may  promise  for  him. — XIX. 
Voluntary  agent  does  not  oblige. — XX.  What  promises  may,  and 
what  may  not  be  recalled  when  they  pass  through  a  third  hand. — 
XXI.  Effects  of  acceptance  by  another,  either  with  or  without  com- 
mission.— XXII.  A  man^s  heirs  cannot  accept  a  promise  for  him. 

I.  The  rights  which  we  acquire  by  promises  or  con-  ^y^j^^  obligations 
tracts  or  oaths,  arise  from  the  consent  of  those  persons  arise  from  declar- 
over  whom  such  rights  are  acquired.     And  as  none  of  »"ff  ""r  future  in- 
our  rights  are  more  necessary  to  be  rightly  understood  ^^"^°"^- 
j     than  these,  it  will  be  worth  our  while  to  consider  them  at  lar^e. 
f        We  may  do  good  to  other  men,  either  by  our  property  or  by  our  ac- 
tions; that  is,  either  by  giving  them  such  tilings,  or  by  doing  them  such 
serv^ices  as  will  be  of  use  to  them. 

When  we  intend  to  do  them  any  good  hereafter,  which  we  either  do 
not  choose  to  do,  or  have  not  an  opportunity  of  doing  at  preaeT\\.^  \Vv^ 
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three  ways  which  *Grotiu8  mentions  of  expressing  ourselves  concern- 
ing such  future  intention,  may  be  reduced  to  two. 

First,  we  may  merely  declare  what  our  present  intentions  are,  by 
saying,  that  we  design  to  give  them  such  or  such  things,  or  that  we 
design  to  do  them  such  or  such  services.     Here,  says  Grotius,  all  that 
is  required  to  justify  our  declarations  of  this  sort,  is,  that  we  apeak 
the  truth,  or  that,  at  the  time  of  making  the  declaration,  we  have  the 
same  intentions  which  our  words  express.     For  the  mind  of  man,  as 
our  author  goes  on,  has  not  only  a  natural  power,  but  a  right  likewise 
to  change  its  design.     But  he  ought  to  have  added,  unless  it  is  under 
an  obligation  to  continue  in  the  same  design.     Now  such  a  dedaratioD 
as  we  have  been  speaking  of,  made  in  my  favour,  does  not  indeed  give 
me  a  perfect  right  over  the  person  of  him  who  made  it,  or  over  the 
thing  which  he  designs  to  give  me;  and  consequently  it  does  not  lay 
him  under  a  perfect  obligation  either  of  doing  me  the  service  or  of  giving 
me  the  thing:  but  yet  it  lays  him  under  such  an  obligation  as  a  wise  or 
a  good  man  will  attend  to.   A  wise  man  would  not  willingly  lay  himself 
open  to  the  charge  of  levity  of  forming  his  designs  by  chance,  and  alter- 
ing them  again  without  reason.    And  unless  the  motives  which  eng^ee 
him  to  change  his  designs  arc  notorious  and  weighty,  he  cannot  easily 
escape  this  charge,  if  he  does  not  act  up  to  what  he  has  declared.    Be- 
sides, we  are  apt  to  alter  our  schemes  of  life,  to  bring  the  expected 
profit  or  service  into  our  plan  of  happiness,  and  to  live  as  if  we  were 
to  receive  it.     A  disappointment  therefore  does  not  leave  us  in  the 
same  condition  that  we  should  have  been  in,  if  no  such  hopes  had  been 
raised:  our  pursuits  will  have  been  changed  by  them;  and  we  shall 
perhaps  have  lost  sight  of  what  might  have  been  obtained,  if  we  had 
continued  to  pursue  it,  and  had  not  been  called  off  to  another  scheme 
of  happiness  by  these  delusions.     What  is  still  worse,  we  may  have 
been  led  to  live  more  expensively,  in  expectation  of  having  our  fiiw- 
tunes  bettered,  or  to  engage  in  difficulties,  out  of  which  we  cannot  ex- 
tricate ourselves,  in  hopes  of  such  services  as  would  have  enabled  us 
to  surmount  them.     This  may  be  said  in  some  measure  to  be  our  own 
fault;  we  ought  perhaps  to  look  upon  ail  future  events  as  uncertain, 
and  never  to  depend  so  much  upon  them  as  to  be  hurt  if  we  are  disap- 
pointed.    But  allowing  this  to  be  always  the  case,  a  good  man  would 
never,  if  he  can  avoid  it,  be  even  the  innocent  cause  of  hurt  to  others. 
However,  in  fact,  it  is  not  always  so.  There  are  many  favours  which  a 
man  is  not  capable  of  receiving  without  changing  his  way  of  life:  what 
therefore  is  he  to  do,  where  he  is  made  to  expect  such  favours  as  these? 
It  would  be  imprudent  in  him,  if  he  did  not  qualify  himself  to  receive 
them,  when  declarations  are  made  that  such  favours  are  designed  him: 
and  if  he  does  change  his  way  of  life,  or  his  course  of  studies,  in  order 
to  qualify  himself  for  them,  a  disappointment  robs  him  of  other  advan- 
tages, which  he  might  have  expected  by  going  on  in  his  former  pur- 
suits, or  of  advantages  which  he  was  sure  of,  if  such  false  hopes  had  not 
been  raised  in  him,  as  engaged  him  in  expenses,  that  his  fortunes,  with- 
out the  expected  improvement  in  them,  were  not  able  to  bear.    A  wise 
man,  therefore,  for  his  own  sake,  or  out  of  regard  to  his  own  charactCTi 
and  a  good  man  for  the  sake  of  others,  or  out  of  tenderness  to  thdr 
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welfare,  will  take  care  to  keep  his  dcsij^ns  to  himself,  and  to  make  no 
declarations  about  them,  till  he  has  well  considered  the  matter,  and 
finds  no  likelihood,  that  any  thing  will  intervene,  which  may  oblige 
him  to  fail  in  making  them  good.  Or  if  he  has  been  led  to  declare 
such  favourable  intentions,  he  will  take  care  to  abide  by  them,  and  to 
bring  them  into  execution;  unless  the  accidents  which  prevent  him 
are  such  as  may  appear  to  the  world,  and  such,  too,  as  will  justify  him 
in  the  common  opinion. 

We  may  go  one  step  farther  in  this  way  of  speaking  about  what  is 
future;  we  may  not  only  declare  what  our  present  intentions  are,  but 
may  add,  that  these  intentions  are  not  unsteady,  that  we  are  not  only 
in  earnest  now,  but  will  continue  in  the  same  mind  when  the  time 
comes  for  putting  these  intentions  in  practice.  This  additional  decla- 
ration does  not  confer  any  perfect  right  upon  the  person  in  whose  fa- 
▼our  it  is  made,  or  does  not  give  him  any  strict  demand  upon  us.  But 
it  strengthens  our  reasons  for  making  our  designs  good;  both  because 
it  would  be  an  instance  of  greater  levity  to  change  what  seems  to  have 
been  thus  fixedly  and  unalterably  resolved  upon;  and  because  a  disap- 
pointment to  those  who  are  made  to  expect  our  favours  will  be  so  much 
more  hurtful,  in  proportion  as  their  expectations  were  raised  higher. 

II.  The  second  way  of  speaking  concerning  our  pre-  Promises  whiL 
sent  intentions  of  giving  a  man  hereafter  what  may  be  useful  to  him, 
or  of  doing  for  him  hereafter  some  beneficial  service,  is  by  making  him 
a  promise.  This  is  not  merely  a  declaration  of  our  present  intentions 
in  reference  to  some  future  gi^  or  service,  with  a  sufficient  sign  of  our 
being  in  earnest,  and  of  our  having  determined  with  ourselves  to  con- 
tinue in  the  same  mind;  but  it  contains  likewise  a  declaration  that  we 
now  design  to  give  him  a  right  to  demand  such  gift  or  such  service 
hereafter. 

III.  •Grotius  seems  to  make  a  small  difference  be-  n^^:^^  ^r  -;- 
tween  promises  of  giving  and  promises  of  doing,  when  he  in^,  tlie  same  in 
says,  that  the  former  are  the  first  step  towards  the  aliena-  effect  as  promises 
tion  of  our  goods,  and  that  the  latter  are  the  actual  alie-  ^^  doing- 
nation  of  some  part  of  our  natural  liberty.  But  it  would  be  difficult,  if 
we  follow  this  distinction  closely,  to  show  that  any  demand  at  all  is  con- 
ferred by  a  promise  of  giving:  because  it  does  not  appear  what  it  is  which 
he,  to  whom  we  make  such  a  promise,  has  a  demand  upon.  The  dis- 
tinction does  not  seem  to  allow  that  his  demand  is  upon  the  person  of 
the  promiser;  for  he  is  not  understood  to  have  alienated  any  part  of 
his  liberty;  this  being  supposed  to  be  the  peculiar  effect  of  promises  of 
doing.  Nor  is  his  demand  upon  the  thing  promised;  because  the  dis- 
tinction supposes  that  the  thing  is  not  alienated,  but  only  that  the  first 
step  is  taken  towards  the  alienation  of  it.  But  if  a  promise  to  give  a 
man  a  thing  confers  upon  him  no  right  either  over  the  person  of  the 
promiser  or  to  the  thing  promised,  it  cannot  possibly  confer  upon  him 
any  right  at  all:  and  if  he  ac(|uires  no  right  by  the  promise,  then 
the  promiser  cannot  be  laid  under  any  obligation  by  it. 

But,  in  truth,  there  is  not  in  this  rc'spect  any  difference  between 
promises  of  giving  and  promises  of  doing:  the  obligation  of  them  both 
IS  upon  the  person  of  the  promiser;  and  they  are,  either  of  them,  alie- 
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nations  of  his  liberty.  Before  I  make  a  promise  of  ^ivin|;  any  parti- 
cular thine  to  a  man,  I  am  at  liberty  whether  I  will  give  him  it  or  not: 
but  after  the  promise  is  made  I  have  no  moral  power  or  ri^t  not  to 
give;  in  regard  to  not  giving  I  have  parted  with  my  liberty,  by  confer- 
ring upon  him  a  right  to  demand,  that  I  should  act  in  such  a  manner  as 
the  promise  expresses.  He  has  no  claim  u|X)n  the  thing  promised,  be- 
cause I  did  not  actually  give  him  the  thing,  but  only  engaged  that  I 
would  give  him  it;  I  did  not  make  it  his,  but  gave  him  a  right  to  de- 
mand of  me  at  some  future  time  to  do  whatever  act  should  be  neceasarj 
to  make  it  so. 

Thus,  promises  of  giving  are  in  some  sort  promises  of  doing.  The 
effect  of  them  both  is  in  one  respect  the  same:  they  affect  the  liberty  of 
the  promiser,  and  tie  him  down  to  that  particular  action,  which  the 
promise  contains  or  implies.  If  they  are  promises  of  giving  they  tie 
him  down  to  the  action  of  giving;  if  they  are  promises  of  doing  they 
tie  him  down  to  the  actions  or  services  which  are  specified  in  them. 
Promises  always  I^*  Promises  are  sometimes  distinguished  into  such 
relate  to  future  as  are  made  in  words  of  future  time,  and  such  as  are 
^"^'  made  in  words  of  present  time.     But  this  distinction  is 

without  foundation.  What  is  called  a  promise  in  words  of  present 
time,  can  scarce  be  so  explained  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  a 
promise:  it  is  either  an  actual  performance,  or  it  is  nothing  at  all. 

Promises  of  giving  in  words  of  present  time  are  actual  performances. 
If  I  say  that  I  now  give  you  such  or  such  a  thing;  what  is  so  given 
does,  upon  your  acceptance,  immediately  become  your  own;  this  act  is 
a  direct  alienation  of  my  property.  I  may  indeed  delay  putting  you 
into  possession,  by  adding  that  I  will  deliver  to  you  at  some  rature 
time  what  is  so  given.  This  exception,  as  to  the  time  of  delivery,  may 
make  the  whole  matter  have  the  appearance  of  a  promise  rather  than 
of  an  actual  performance:  but  then  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  as  &r  as 
this  exception  is  concerned,  the  words  will  be  of  future  and  not  of  pre- 
sent time.  However,  if  we  consider  the  effect  of  such  an  exception, 
we  shall  find  that  it  is  in  itself  no  promise;  nor  does  the  act  of  giving 
become  a  promise  by  the  addition  of  it.  Such  an  exception,  instead  of 
conferring  any  particular  right  upon  you,  limits  your  claim;  it  is  ad- 
ded for  my  benefit,  and  not  for  yours.  Upon  my  giving  you  the  thing, 
you  had  a  right  to  immediate  possession:  and  by  engaging  to  give  you 
possession  at  some  future  time,  I  only  post|>one  this  right.  This  will 
be  clear,  if  we  observe  that  when  the  time  of  delivery  comes,  you  will 
have  no  other  right  to  the  actual  possession  of  the  thing,  but  what  you 
would  have  had  at  the  instant  of  giving,  if  I  had  not  aaded  this  limita- 
tion. And  certainly  as  such  a  limitation  confers  no  right,  either  perfect 
or  imperfect,  it  cannot  with  any  propriety  be  called  a  promise,  or  part 
of  a  promise. 

As  to  promises  of  doing  in  words  of  present  time,  if  we  would  en- 
deavour to  express  thorn  so  as  to  distinguish  them  from  promises  of  the 
siune  sort  in  words  of  future  time,  we  shall  find  them  unintelligible.  I 
know  not  how  to  promise  a  man  a  present  service,  unless  I  am  actually 
doing  it;  and  a  promise  of  it,  whilst  I  am  actually  doing  it,  is  ridi- 
culous. 

This  distinction  is  sometimes  applied  to  promises  of  marriage:  but  it 
will  be  very  difficult  to  show  that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  a  promise 
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of  marriige  in  words  of  present  time,  which  is  not  an  actual  marriage. 
If  the  mm  promises  to  the  woman,  that  he  will  marry  her,  this  is 
miaing  in  words  of  future  time:  if  he  declares  that  he  does  marry 
er,  there  is  nothing  naturally  wanting  but  her  acceptance  to  complete 
the  marriage.  It  is  only  civil  institution  which  prevents  such  a  trans- 
action from  being  looked  upon  in  any  other  light.  In  almost  all  civil 
communities  some  particular  forms  and  ceremonies  arc  established  for 
the  celebration  of  marriage.  And,  consequently,  if  such  forms  and 
ceremonies  are  considered  by  the  law  as  necessary  to  make  the  mar- 
riage binding  upon  the  parties,  the  same  law  which  makes  them  ne- 
cessary, cannot  call  any  act  a  marriage,  where  they  have  been  omitted. 
Now,  as  a  man's  declaration  that  he  docs  marry  a  woman  is  more  than 
a  promise  of  marriage;  and  yet  civil  laws,  for  the  reason  before  men- 
tioned, decline  giving  it  the  name  of  an  actual  marriage;  a  sort  of  middle 
name  has  been  found  out  for  it,  and  it  has  been  called  a  promise;  or  be- 
cause acceptance  of  such  promise  makes  it  mutual,  it  has  been  called  a 
eontract,  in  words  of  present  time. 

It  may  perhaps  be  apprehended  that  such  a  transaction  is  not  called 
a  marriage,  but  only  a  promise  in  words  of  present  time,  for  want  of 
consummation.  But  consummation  in  marriage  is  like  actual  possession 
in  ofts.  As  in  giving  a  thing  by  words  of  present  time,  the  delay  of  ac- 
tual possession  does  not  change  the  act  of  giving  into  a  promise;  so 
neither  does  an  agreement  in  words  of  present  time  between  two  par- 
ties, to  take  each  other  for  man  and  wife,  become  no  more  than  a  pro- 
mise by  the  delay  of  consummation. 

In  one  view,  indeed,  all  promises  may  be  considered  as  expressed  in 
words  which  relate  to  the  present  time.  They  declare  a  present  in- 
tention of  conferring  upon  the  person  to  whom  we  make  them,  a  de- 
mand upon  us  for  some  future  performance.  To  tell  a  man  that  I  will 
give  him  such  a  thing,  or  that  I  promise  to  give  him  it,  or  that  I  give 
im  a  demand  upon  me  for  it,  are  all  of  them  expressions  which  the 
common  use  of  language  has  made  to  be  of  one  and  the  same  import: 
and  any  of  them  confer  on  him  a  right  over  my  person.  I'hey  do  not 
indeed  alienate  my  property  in  the  thing,  or  transfer  it  to  him;  but  they 
alienate  a  part  of  my  liberty,  and  bind  me  to  the  future  performance 
of  such  an  act  as  will  transfer  the  thing  to  him.  If  I  promise  a  man  to 
serve  him  in  such  or  such  instances;  if  I  say  that  I  will  do  him  such  or 
such  good  ofBces;  these  and  the  like  expressions  tie  me  down  to  a  par- 
ticular way  of  acting;  they  give  him  a  demand  upon  me  so  to  act,  or 
alienate  the  liberty  which  I  had  of  acting  in  any  other  manner. 

When  promises  of  giving  and  promises  of  doing  are  thus  explained, 
there  appears  to  be  little  difference  between  them.  Both  of  them  are 
in  effect  promises  of  doing;  since  each  of  them  conveys  a  right  to  the 
person  that  we  make  them  to,  of  demanding  that  we  shall  act  agreea- 
bly to  what  is  expressed  in  the  promise.  If  it  is  a  promise  of  giving, 
the  demand  of  those  to  whom  we  make  it,  and  consequently  the  per- 
aoDal  obligation  which  we  are  under,  is  that  we  shall  do  such  acts  as 
are  necessary  to  transfer  to  them  the  thing  promised:  if  it  is  a  promise 
of  doing,  the  demand  on  their  part,  and  the  obligation  on  ours,  is  that 
we  shall  do  such  acts,  whatever  they  are,  as  are  contained  in  the 
promise. 
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Promises  do  not  ^"  From  hence,  we  may  see  the  reason  why  the  obli- 
afiect  the  heirs  of  gations  of  a  man's  promise  do  not  of  themselves  descend 
the  promiscr.  (q  hjs  heirs.  They  arc  alienations  of  his  own  liberty, 
and  consequently,  being  obligations  upon  his  person  only,  do  not  effect 
his  property;  even  promises  of  giving  confer  no  direct  or  immediate 
right  to  the  thing  promised,  but  only  a  demand,  upon  the  person  of  the 
promiser  to  give  such  a  right  hereafter.  Where  a  man  has  charged  his 
goods  with  any  obligations,  the  heir,  who  cannot  receive  the  goods  in 
any  other  condition  than  what  the  ancestor  leaves  them  in,  is, by  receiving 
the  goods,  involved  in  the  obligations  that  are  connected  with  them. 
But  all  obligations  which  reach  no  farther  than  the  person  of  the  pro- 
miser,  cease  with  his  person.  And  since  the  obligations  of  pramiaes 
arc  of  this  sort,  it  is  matter  of  bounty  only  when  the  heir  undertake!  to 
make  good  the  promises  of  his  ancestor. 

No  obligation  from  ^'I*  Since  a  promise  is  an  alienation  of  part  of  our 
promises,  where  liberty,  by  giving  the  person  to  whom  we  make  it  a  do- 
there  is  no  liberty,  iiiand  upon  us  to  act  in  such  a  particular  manner,  as  wo 
have  engaged  for,  the  consequence  is,  that  we  cannot  oblige  ouraelvea 
farther  by  promise  than  our  liberty  reaches;  for  since  no  man  can  alienato 
what  does  not  belong  to  him,  no  man  can  give  up  that  liberty  to  anodier 
either  in  whole  or  in  part,  which  he  never  had  himself. 
No  promise  obli-  ^  H-  From  hcncc  it  follows,  first,  *that  no  promiio 
ges  to  kn  impus&i-  can  oblige  us  to  an  impossibility.  It  is  certain,  indoed, 
^^^^y-  that  wc  could  never  perform  such  a  promise;  but  when 

I  say  that  it  does  not  oblige  us,  I  mean  something  more  than  this;  1 
mean,  that  whatever  folly  there  may  be  in  making  such  a  promise,  there 
is  no  wrong  or  injustice  in  not  |)erforming  it.  For  where  a  man  has  no 
demand  upon  us,  wc  can  do  him  no  injury;  and  the  person  to  whom  we 
make  a  promise,  can  have  no  demand  upon  us,  if  the  promise  is  void  in 
its  own  nature.  But  since  a  promise  consists  in  an  alienation  of  a  part 
of  our  liberty,  it  must  be  void,  or  must  be  as  if  there  was  no  promise, 
where  no  such  alienation  has  been  made.  Now  we  have  not,  and  never 
could  have,  the  liberty  of  doing  what  is  impossible;  we  cannot,  therefore, 
in  respect  of  what  is  so,  alienate  our  liberty;  that  is,  we  cannot  make 
such  a  promise  as  will  be  binding  upon  us. 

Unlawful  promises  VIII.  Secondly,  fno  unlawful  promises  can  oblige 
not  binding.  ^y^Q^^  ^^^^^  n^^ke  them.     As  they  have  not  the  liberty  of 

doing  what  the  law  has  forbidden  them  to  do,  they  cannot  alienate  their 
liberty  so  as  to  give  any  person  a  demand  upon  them  to  do  it.  When 
I  speak  of  unlawful  promises,  1  do  not  mean  those  only  by  which  we 
engage  to  give  or  to  do  what  the  law  of  nature  forbids  to  be  given  or  to 
be  done  by  us;  where  the  matter  of  a  promise  is  forbidden  by  any  other 
law,  by  the  positive  law  of  Clod,  for  instance,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land, 
or  by  the  commands  of  our  lawful  superiors,  as  far  as  they  have  a  ririit 
to  command  us,  such  a  promise  is  void;  we  have  done  nothing  by  makins 
it,  and  consequently  have  not  obliged  ourselves  to  the  performance  of 
it.  The  reason  why  we  have  done  nothing  by  making  it  is,  because 
the  law,  as  far  as  we  owe  obedience  to  it,  has  taJcen  away  our  liberty, 
and  we  cannot  alienate  our  liberty  where  we  have  it  not. 

•  Grot  Lib.  II.  Cap.  XL  S  VIII.  f  Ibid. 
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IX.  Tliirdly,  a  second  or  any  subsequent  promise,  A  subsequent  pro- 
which  is  contrary  to  one  that  was  formerly  made,  can-  "j**^  ^*""***  ^T^ 

.1,.  '  ^,  •i.ir  ■         where  It  IS  contr»- 

not  ODlige  us,  or  cannot  make  void  the  former  promise.  r>.  toa  former  pro- 
When  we  have  once  alienated  a  part  of  our  liberty,  it  mise. 
is  not  our  own  to  dispose  of  again;  when  we  have  given  one  man  a  de- 
mand upon  us  to  act  in  a  particular  manner,  we  have  parted  with  our 
liberty  in  this  respect,  and  cannot  give  another  man  a  demand  upon  us 
to  act  in  a  contrary  manner.  What  is  here  said  of  promises  is  equally 
true  of  all  other  sorts  of  voluntary  obligations.  Any  former  obligation 
takes  away  the  liberty  of  the  person  who  is  engaged  in  it;  and  where 
he  has  no  liberty,  he  can  do  no  act  which  will  be  valid,  and  conse- 
quently none  which  can  be  binding  upon  him.  Indeed,  upon  any  other 
supposition,  there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  any  possibility  of  a  man's 
being  obliged  at  all  by  his  own  act;  which  in  morality  is  deemed  an 
absurdity.  For,  if  a  second  obligation  could  make  void  the  first,  then 
a  third  might  make  void  the  second,  and  a  fourth  might  make  void  the 
third,  and  so  on  without  end. 

X.  *If  the  matter  of  a  promise  is  impossible  or  unlaw-  Tlie  obligation  of 
fill  at  the  time  of  making  it,  but  the  circumstances  of  a  promise  may  be 
the  promiser  are  such  as  may  be  altered,  and  a  change  »n suspense. 

in  his  circumstances  would  render  it  possible  or  lawful  for  him  to  per- 
form his  promise;  it  may  be  questioned  whether  a  promise  of  this  sort 
18  binding;  because  it  may  be  thought,  that  as  the  promiser  engaged  for 
what  he  had,  at  the  time  of  engaging,  no  natural  or  no  moral  power  to 
perform,  his  act  was  originally  void;  and  that  no  accident,  which  shall 
happen  afterwards,  can  give  a  validity  to  wliat  was  so  void  in  the  first 
instance.  But  here  it  should  be  observed,  that  the  act  is  not  so  far  void 
from  the  beginning,  as  that  no  future  event  can  make;  it  binding.  Where 
a  man's  words  can  be  so  interprotnd  as  to  h.'ive  any  moaninc:,  we  are 
always  to  follow  that  interpretation  which  will  give  thcni  a  meaning. 
And  if  the  promiser  had  any  meaning  at  all,  it  must  he  this — that  he 
would  give  the  thing  or  do  the  act  promised,  whenever  it  should  be  in 
his  power,  or  whenever  by  any  change  in  his  circumstances  it  should 
become  lawful.  This  condition  is  sometimes  expressed  in  promises  of 
this  sort;  and  when  it  is  not  expressed,  the  rule  of  interpretation  before 
laid  down  naturally  leads  us  to  suppose  that  it  was  implied.  But  where 
such  a  condition  is  either  expressed  or  implied,  notwithstanding  the 
present  impossibility  or  unlawfulness  in  the  matter  of  the  promise,  the 
promiser  does  something:  he  gives  those  to  whom  he  thus  engages,  a 
demand  upon  his  person  not  to  use  his  liberty  otherwise,  upon  a  sup- 
posed event,  than  according  to  the  terms  of  his  engagement;  he  might 
upon  this  event  have  his  liberty,  but  be  alienates  it  beforehand;  if  the 
matter  of  the  promise  ever  can  be  possible  or  ever  can  be  lawful,  his 
liberty  of  acting  is  his  own  in  jiossibility;  and  as  far  as  it  is  his  own,  he 
consents  to  part  with  it.  The  oblii^ation  of  these  promises  is  in  sus- 
pense, and  then  only  takes  place  when  the  event  happens  which  ren- 
ders the  matter  of  them  possible  or  lawful. 

Sometimes  it  depends  upon  ourselves,  whether  it  shall  be  possible  for 
us,  or  not,  to  perform  our  promises;  some  act  or  some  endeavours  of  our 
own  may  put  us  into  such  a  situation  as  will  make  the  performance  pos- 

•  Grotiua,  Lib.  II.  Cap.  XL  ^  VIII. 
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siblc.  A  promise  in  this  case  binds  us  to  the  doing  those  acts,  or  to  the 
using  those  endeavours;  though  suc;^  acts  and  such  endeavoun  mre  not 
expressly  contained  in  it;  for  ne,  who  has  obliged  himself  to  the  end, 
cannot  but  be  understood  to  have  obliged  himself  to  the  necessary  means. 
Or  rather,  nothing  can  be  properly  called  impossible  for  a  man  to  do, 
which  by  his  own  acts  or  his  own  endeavours  can  be  brought  about.  A 
promise  therefore  of  this  sort  is  binding  from  the  beginning;  and  though 
we  have  not  in  express  words  bound  ourselves  to  do  those  acts  or  to  use 
those  endeavours,  yet  if  the  possibility  of  performing  what  we  hxwe 
promised  depends  upon  them,  we  are  obliged  to  them  in  virtue  of  our 
promise. 

Promises  not  to  be  XI.  Some  have  imagined,  that  all  promises  mre  to  be 
evaded  b^  a  sup-  understood  to  contain  a  tacit  condition,  that  the  promuer 
SoT^of^^circum-  continues  in  the  same  situation,  as  when  he  promued. 
stances  continuing*  I  do  not  mean  a  tacit  condition  of  being  oblieea,  only  if 
the  same.  the  matter  of  the  promise  continues  possible  or  lawful 

to  him;  for  there  is  no  occasion  to  suppose  such  a  condition,  since  the 
obligation  of  the  promise,  in  such  a  change  of  situation,  would  cease  of 
itself  without  the  help  of  any  tacit  reserve.  But  I  mean  a  reserve  that, 
when  the  time  of  performance  comes,  it  shall  be  as  convenient  to  the 
promiscr  to  make  good  his  word,  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  promising. 

Such  a  tacit  condition  as  this,  if  the  promiser  is  allowed  to  explain  it, 
will  put  it  into  his  power  either  to  be  obliged  or  not  obliged  at  his  own 
pleasure.  For  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  the  circumstances  of  any  man 
to  continue  so  exactly  the  same,  as  not  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
finding  out  some  alteration  in  them,  between  the  time  of  promising  and 
the  time  of  performance.  And  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  a  condi- 
tion to  be  tacitly  annexed  to  any  obligation,  which  is  of  such  a  sort  as 
to  leave  the  obligation  to  the  discretion  of  the  party  obliged. 

But  if  the  party  to  whom  the  promise  is  made,  is  to  be  the  judge  of 
the  other's  circumstances;  if  it  is  left  to  him  to  determine  whedier  such 
a  change  has  happened  in  them,  as  to  set  the  obligation  aside,  sueh  a 
tacit  condition  will  be  of  no  use  to  the  promiser;  he  must,  notwithstand- 
ing this  reserve,  stand  to  the  courtesy  of  the  party  to  whom  he  is  obliged, 
and  he  could  only  stand  to  his  courtesy  to  be  released,  if  we  suppose  no 
such  tacit  condition. 

Men  of  loose  principles  are  apt  to  pretend  that  they  promised  under 
this  condition,  though  they  did  not  express  it;  not  only  when  the  per- 
formance of  their  promises  by  a  change  in  their  circumstances  is  becmne 
a  real  hardship,  and  common  benevolence  would  engage  the  other  party 
to  release  them,  but  when  they  find  that  by  breaking  their  word  they 
may  make  some  petty  advantage,  which  they  could  not  make  by  keep- 
ing it.  If  there  was  any  way  of  convincing  men  of  such  a  character, 
that  their  promises  could  not  suppose  any  such  tacit  condition,  it  must 
be  when  in  making  them  they  have  expressed  some  other  condition. 
The  surest  way  of  making  a  promise  absolute  in  all  other  respeets,  is 
by  annexing  some  one  express  condition  to  it.  Where  one  condition 
is  expressed,  the  natural  presumption  is,  that  no  other  is  implied  or 
understood;  because  if  there  had  been  any  other  in  the  mind  of  the  pro- 
miser, such  a  fair  opportunity  as  that  of  mentioning  one  condition  would 
in  course  have  led  him  to  mention  that  other;  when  he  designed  to  make 
conditions,  and  was  employed  about  making  them,  he  mentioned  only 
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one;  we  have,  therefore,  good  reason  to  believe,  that  he  thought  of  and 
intended  no  more.  Upon  this  account  the  strongest  form  of  promising 
ifl  to  annex  some  slight  condition  to  the  promise,  such  as — If  I  live; — 
If  I  have  my  senses;— or  some  other  of  the  like  sort. 

XIL  •No  promise  is  binding,  unless  the  person  who  promiics  of  in- 
made  it,  has  liberty  to  choose  for  himself,  and  under-  fanta,  ideots,  and 
standing  to  direct  him  in  his  choice.  Without  these  niadmen  do  not 
iaculties  of  liberty  and  understanding,  he  is  no  moral  ^^"^ 
agent,  or  is  not  capable  of  doing  an  act  so  as  to  produce  any  moral  eifect 
by  it.  Upon  this  account  the  promises  of  infants,  ideots  and  madmen 
are  not  binding;  they  are  not  moral  agents,  and  are  therefore  unable  to 
do  any  valid  act 

Xin.  If  it  should  be  inquired,  whether  a  rash  pro-  Rjigh  promim,  in 
miae  it  binding,  it  would  be  necessary  before  we  deter-  what  aensc  bind- 
mine  upon  this  Question,  to  examine  what  is  meant  by  a  '"ff- 
rash  promise.  The  words  are  sometimes  used  to  signify  only  a  pro- 
mise which  is  made  unadvisedly,  or  without  sufficient  deliberation,  and 
sometimes  to  signify  a  promise  where  the  matter  for  want  of  such  delib- 
eration is  unlawful.  As  to  the  latter  sort  of  promises,  they  are  void  in 
themselves,  without  considering  whether  they  are  rashly  or  advisedly 
made;  promises,  if  the  matter  of  them  is  unlawful,  are  not  binding, 
though  they  were  made  with  ever  so  much  deliberation. 

Promises  which  are  called  rash  in  the  former  sense,  merely  because 
they  were  engaged  in  too  hastily,  if  there  is  no  other  defect  in  them,  are 
binding.  Every  act  of  a  person  who  has  liberty  and  understanding, 
must  always  be  considered  as  the  result  of  proper  deliberation;  if  he 
has  these  faculties,  the  presumption  is  that  he  made  use  of  them;  and  it 
was  his  own  fault  if  he  did  not.  If  it  was  otherwise,  if  a  man^s  having 
these  iaculties  was  not  a  sufficient  ground  to  presume,  even  against  his 
own  subsequent  declaration,  that  he  made  use  of  them,  there  could  be 
no  effectual  obligation  derived  from  any  human  act  whatsoever,  because 
the  agent  need  only  declare  in  any  case  after  the  act  is  over,  that  he  did 
not  act  deliberately,  and  then  the  obligation  would  be  void. 

XIV.  tBefore  we  go  on  to  consider  some  other  qucs-  Promises  become 
tions  relating;  to  promises,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  binding  by  acccp- 
that  a  promise  is  not  binding  till  it  is  accepted.  The  ^'c<^- 
party  to  whom  it  is  made,  docs  not  without  acceptance  acquire  any  right 
or  demand  upon  the  promisor;  for  no  right  or  demand  of  any  sort  can 
be  acquired  without  the  consent  of  him  who  acquires  it.  And  unless 
some  person  has  a  demand  upon  the  promisor,  he  is  under  no  obligation. 

JFrom  hence  it  follows,  that  a  promise,  after  it  is  made,  may  be  recall- 
ed without  injustice,  provided  this  is  done  before  such  promise  is 
accepted;  no  right  or  demand  is  acquired,  till  the  acceptance  of  the  pro- 
mise; and  where  there  is  no  right,  there  can  be  no  injustice.  It  ought,  how- 
ever, to  be  remembered,  that  as  in  alienations  of  property,  so  likewise  in 
promises,  it  is  not  necessary  for  acceptance  to  follow  the  ])roniise  in  order 
of  time.  When  a  person  asks  us  to  make  him  a  promise,  and  we  make  it  at 
his  request,  the  promise  becomes  binding  immediately;  so  that  we  cannot 
justly  recall  what  we  have  done,  upon  pretence  that  he  has  not  accepted 
it.     His  request  is  a  sufficient  evidence  of  his  acceptance,  though  it 

•  Grot  Lib.  II.  Cap.  XI.  §  V.  j  'bid.  ^  XIV.  *  Ibid.  §  XVI. 
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went  before  the  promise;  unless,  by  any  subsequent  act  or  declaration 
of  his,  it  appears  that  he  had  changed  his  mind. 

*There  may  be  some  doubt,  perhaps,  whether  mere  acceptance  is 
sufficient  to  bind  the  promiser,  or  whether  it  is  not  necessary  that  he 
should  know  of  such  acceptance.  When  the  promise  is  made  under 
either  of  these  forms — I  will  that  it  shall  bind  me,  when  it  is  accepted 
—or  I  will,  that  it  shall  bind  me,  when  I  know  it  to  be  accepted;  such 
precision  leaves  no  room  for  this  doubt.  But  when  these  forms  are  not 
observed,  it  seems  to  be  the  truer  opinion,  that  in  strict  justice  there  is 
no  obligation  upon  the  promiser,  till  he  knows  of  the  acceptance;  because 
an  acceptance  which  is  not  made,  and  an  acceptance  which  does  not 
appear,  are  in  respect  of  him  the  same  thing.  But  yet  if  the  promiser, 
without  waiting  a  proper  time  to  know  the  other  parties'  mind,  should 
recall  his  word,  he  could  not  escape  the  charge  of  levity. 
Signs  of  consent  ^^'  1"^^  manner  of  promising  or  of  refusing,  when 
in  promises  and  a  request  is  made  to  US,  and  the  manner  likewise  of  ae* 
acceptance.  cepting  a  promise,  must  be  some  external  mark  of  the 

mind's  intention.  Nods  may,  indeed,  bear  the  construction  of  consent, 
or  shrugs,  of  refusal;  but  these  are  not  established  marks  either  of  the 
one  or  the  other;  common  usage  has  not  sufficiently  established  their 
signification.  The  best  established  declarations  of  our  mind  are  words 
either  spoken  or  written.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  our  consent  may  be 
collected  from  our  silence;  but  then  there  ought  to  be  some  special  rea- 
son, why,  if  we  did  not  consent,  we  should  speak;  for  silence,  when 
there  was  no  such  reason,  will  not  easily  bear  this  construction;  in  many 
instances  we  might  fairly  be  supposed  to  have  been  silent  only  because 
we  had  no  mind  to  speak. 

Fear  makes  a  pro-  XVI.  fBefore  wc  can  determine  whether  we  are 
mise  void  in  some  bound  by  a  promise  which  is  extorted  from  us  by  force, 
instances,  not  in  qj.  jjy  threatening  us  with  some  great  harm,  unless  wc 

^"'  make  such  promise,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  dis- 

tinguish whether  the  force  so  made  use  of  comes  from  the  party  to 
whom  we  make  the  promise,  or  from  some  one  else;  and  if  it  comes 
from  him,  we  must  distinguish  farther  whether  that  force  is  just  or  un- 
just; that  is,  whether  he  has  any  right  or  not  to  threaten  us  with  such 
an  evil  as  is  the  occasion  of  our  making  the  promise.  If  we  were  to 
determine  that  no  promises  which  arise  from  fear  are  binding,  and  to 
ground  our  determination  upon  this  principle,  that  the  promiser,  when 
such  force  is  made  use  of  as  produces  his  fear,  has  not  liberty  to  choose 
for  himself,  and  is  upon  that  account  incapable  of  binding  himself,  it  is 
plain  the  words  of  the  question  are  what  lead  us  to  this  determination, 
rather  than  the  sense  of  it.  Force  is  commonly  opposed  to  liberty;  and 
from  thence  we  are  induced  to  conclude  too  hastily,  that  where  a  pn^ 
mise  is  extorted  by  force,  the  promiser  has  not  his  liberty.  But  the 
force  here  supposed  is  not  such  as  will  leave  the  promiser  no  liberty  of 
choosing  for  himself;  he  is  forced  indeed  to  choose  one  part  of  a  disa- 
grceable  alternative,  either  to  make  the  promise,  or  to  suffer  the  evil 
with  which  he  is  threatened.  But  however  disagreeable  the  altenuh 
tive  may  be,  yet,  when  he  has  two  things  to  choose  out  of,  he  cannot  be 
said  to  have  no  liberty.     It  must  be  a  very  ill-natured  and  inhuman  doc* 

•  Grot  Lib.  n.  Cap.  XI.  «  XV.  f  I^»d.  S  Vn. 
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trine  to  teach,  that  the  word  of  a  person  when  he  is  in  distress,  and  makes 
a  promise  in  hopes  of  being  relieved  from  it,  is  not  as  much  to  be  relied 
upon,  as  when  he  is  in  full  ease  and  happiness;  and  yet  this  must  be  the 
case,  if  a  promise  which  we  are  induced  to  make  from  the  apprehension 
of  some  great  evil,  is  not  binding  upon  us,  merely  because  in  such  cir- 
cumstances we  have  not  a  proper  degree  of  liberty,  as  having  only  a 
disagreeable  alternative  before  us,  and  being  forced  to  choose  out  of 
two  things,  neither  of  which  would  have  been  the  object  of  our  choice 
if  we  had  been  in  a  better  condition.  Grotius  was  aware  of  this,  and 
when  he  is  considering  only  the  situation  of  the  promiser,  he  determines 
such  an  extorted  promise  to  be  binding. 

His  opinion,  when  he  comes  to  speak  of  the  other  party,  is  very  sin- 
gular, and  cannot  be  made  intelligible.  If,  says  he,  the  person  to  whom 
the  promise  is  made,  extorts  it  by  bringing  the  promiser  into  any  unjust 
fear,  he  is  obliged  to  release  such  promiser;  not  because  the  promise 
was  originally  void  in  itself,  but  upon  account  of  the  unjust  damage 
which  he  has  done  him.  But  how  the  promise  can  be  valid,  and  the 
promiser  not  be  bound  by  it,  or  how  the  promiser  can  be  bound,  and  yet 
the  other  party  have  no  demand  upon  him,  or  how  this  other  party  can 
have  a  demand  and  yet  be  obliged  to  give  it  up,  is  above  my  compre- 
hension. An  obligation  on  one  part  implies  a  demand  or  right  on  the 
other  part.  If,  therefore,  the  promise  is  valid,  or,  which  amounts  to  the 
same,  if  the  promiser  is  obliged  to  performance,  the  party  to  whom  such 
promise  is  made,  must  have  a  right  to  demand  performance.  But  then, 
as  a  right  to  make  such  demand  upon  the  promiser  is  inconsistent  with 
an  obligation  to  release  him;  it  follows  that  one  part  of  our  author's 
opinion  cannot  be  true;  he  must  either  allow  the  promise  to  be  void,  or 
must  give  up  his  notion  of  the  other  parties  obligation  to  release  the 
promiser. 

To  clear  up  this  matter,  let  us  return  to  our  first  distinction.  If  the 
promise  is  extorted  by  any  unjust  threatenings,  and  the  party  to  whom 
it  is  made  is  the  author  of  this  unjust  fear,  such  a  promise  is  not  bind- 
ing; not  upon  account  of  the  promiscr's  fear,  but  upon  account  of  the 
other  parties  injustice.  No  right  can  be  founded  in  an  injury:  every 
anjust  act  is  void,  as  to  all  the  moral  effects  of  it,  and  consequently  can 
never  produce  a  demand  in  the  person  who  is  guilty  of  it.  Now  all 
obligations  imply  a  right  which  corresponds  to  them.  Therefore,  if 
there  is  no  right  on  the  part  of  him  who  unjustly  extorts  the  promise, 
there  can  be  no  obligation  on  the  part  of  him  from  whom  it  is  so  extorted. 

Upon  these  principles  it  will  appear,  that  all  promises  which  arise 
from  fear,  and  from  even  unjust  fear,  are  not  void,  though  some  are.  If  a 
magistrate  by  the  fear  of  lawful  penalties,  forces  me  to  make  such  pro- 
mises or  other  stipulations,  as  I  ought  to  have  made  without  the  use  of 
force;  my  promise,  notwithstanding  the  threatenings  and  fear  from 
whence  I  am  induced  to  make  it,  will  be  binding.  There  is  nothing 
on  my  part,  let  the  fear  arise  from  what  cause  it  will,  which  renders  me 
incapable  of  binding  myself;  and  if  it  arises,  as  is  here  supposed,  from  a 
just  cause,  there  is  no  injustice  in  the  other  party,  and  consequently 
nothing  which  renders  him  incapable  of  acquiring  a  right.  Nay,  even 
where  the  fear  is  unjustly  brought  upon  me,  my  promise  will  be  bind- 
ing, provided  the  fear  arises  from  a  third  person,  and  the  party  to  whom 
I  make  the  promise  is  not  concerned  in  the  injustice.     If  I  am  afraid  oC 
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being  murdered  because  some  one  has  threatened  it,  and  promise  a  re- 
ward to  a  person  for  guarding  me,  though  I  am  unjustly  brou^t  into 
this  fear,  yet  my  promise  will  oblige  me.  There  is,  as  in  all  eases  of 
fear,  nothing  on  my  part  which  disqualifies  me  from  obli^g  myself 
and  as  the  guard  to  whom  I  make  the  promise,  does  me  no  injury,  he  is 
not  disqualified  from  acquiring  a  demand. 

When,  therefore,  we  maintain  that  an  extorted  promise  does  not 
oblige,  it  must  always  be  done  under  these  restrictions,  that  we  are  un- 
justly brought  into  fear,  and  that  the  party  to  whom  we  make  the  pro- 
mise is  concerned  in  the  injustice. 

Erroneous  promi-  XVII.  *  Where  some  mistake  or  error  in  the  promiaer 
sea,  how  made  is  the  only  real  and  true  cause  of  his  makins  the  pro- 
^^*^  mise,  the  obligation  of  such  promise  is  void.     When  the 

supposed  truth  of  a  fact  determines  us  to  make  a  promise,  where,  if  we 
had  been  rightly  informed,  we  should  have  made  none,  we  consent  to 
be  obliged  upon  supposition  that  the  fact  is  true,  and  consequently  the 
truth  of  the  fact  becomes  a  condition  of  our  promise.  If,  thereiore,  the 
fact  is  false,  the  promise  must  be  void;  because  all  conditional  promisea 
are  void,  where  the  conditions  are  not  made  good,  or  because  no  man 
is  obliged  farther  than  he  consents,  and  in  the  case  now  under  consid- 
eration, wc  consent  to  be  obliged  no  otherwise,  than  upon  supposition 
that  the  fact  is  true. 

It  ought,  however,  to  appear  plainly  from  the  promiser's  words,  or 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  promise,  or  from  the  matter  of  it,  that  his 
error  was  the  sole  reason  which  effectually  determined  him  to  make  it; 
because,  if  his  obligation  was  to  be  void  where  this  does  not  appear,  it 
would  almost  always  be  in  his  power  to  make  his  promise  void  at  his 
own  pleasure.  He  might  pretend  that  he  was  in  some  error,  and  that, 
if  he  had  been  well  informed,  he  should  not  have  engaged  in  suck  a 
promise.  An  error  which  does  not  appear,  is  of  no  more  account  in 
our  dealings  with  one  another,  than  an  error  which  does  not  exist;  the 
law  of  nature  cannot  allow  any  effect  to  be  obtained  by  what  does  not 
fall  under  the  notice  of  mankind.  Caius  is  a  candidate  for  a  certain 
office,  and  I  promise  him  my  vote:  at  the  time  of  making  this  promise,  I 
supposed  that  Sempronius,  to  whom  I  have  particular  obligations,  would 
not  be  his  competitor;  but  before  the  day  of  election  1  find  that  he 
is.  If  this  supposition  of  mine  did  not  appear  at  all,  if  it  was  not jdainfy 
the  reason  which  induced  me  to  make  this  promise;  it  cannot  amct  the 
promise  after  it  is  made,  so  as  to  set  it  aside.  I  might  not  have  this 
supposition  in  my  mind,  or  if  I  had,  yet  since  all  men  are  not  deter- 
mined in  their  actions  by  principles  of  gratitude,  I  should  perhaps  have 
made  the  same  promise,  whether  I  thought  about  Sempronius  as  a  com- 
petitor or  not.  But  if,  when  I  engaged  to  Caius,  1  expressly  told  him 
that  I  had  great  obligations  to  Sempronius,  but  believed  his  present  sit- 
uation to  be  such,  as  made  me  imagine  he  would  not  offer  himself,  a 
declaration  of  this  sort  plainly  shows  that  I  had  this  supposition  in  my 
mind,  and  that  it  determined  me  to  engage  myself  to  him.  Or  if  Caius, 
when  he  applied  to  me,  had  said,  that,  notwithstanding  my  obligations 
to  Sempronius,  I  might  safely  engage  to  him,  because  my  friend  would 
not  oppose  him,  and  in  consequence  of  this  assurance  I  promise  my  vote 

*  Grot  Lib.  II.  Cap-  XI.  S  VI. 
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to  him;  though  my  own  words  might  not  show  what  supposition  deter- 
mined me  to  this  promise,  yet  the  circumstances  would  show  it  plainly 
enough  to  release  me  from  any  obligation,  when  I  find  afterwards  that 
Sempronius  is  a  candidate. 

XVlIL  •As  we  may  bind  ourselves  by  a  promise  a.  man's  tgent 
which  we  make  in  our  own  person,  so  likewise  wc  arc  ni&y  promiM  for 
obliged  to  stand  to  a  promise  which  another  person  makes  '"™* 
for  us,  where  we  have  given  liim  either  a  general  commission  to  act  for 
us  in  all  things,  or  a  particular  commission  to  act  in  this  affair.  In 
either  case,  by  such  a  commission,  where  he  keeps  within  the  bounds  of 
it,  we  have  made  his  act  our  own. 

Where  we  have  given  a  man  a  power  or  commission  to  act  for  us,  as 
our  proxy,  though  no  restriction  or  limitation  of  such  commission  may 
appear,  yet  it  frequently  happens  that  we  give  some  private  instructions 
to  such  proxy  or  agent  in  what  manner  we  would  have  him  act,  and 
how  far  he  may  go.  Suppose  him  then  to  act  contrary  to  these  private 
instructions,  and  to  go  farther  than  we  allowed  him;  we  shall  be  obliged 
to  stand  to  the  promise  which  he  makes  for  us,  notwithstanding  our  con- 
sent seems  to  be  wanting.  For  that  act  of  our  will,  whereby  he  was 
appointed  our  agent,  which  is  the  only  act  of  our  will  that  is  or  can  be 
known  by  the  party  to  whom  the  promise  is  made,  is  sufficient  to  make 
what  such  agent  docs  for  us  be  considered  as  our  own  act.  The  private 
instructions  which  we  gave  him,  cannot  affect  any  one  to  whom  they 
are  not  known,  and  from  whom  we  were  determined  to  conceal  them;  they 
canpot,  therefore,  so  affect  the  party  to  whom  the  promise  is  made,  as 
to  prevent  his  claim  upon  us;  the  consent  which  ap]>ears  to  him,  must, 
in  respect  of  him,  be  looked  upon  as  our  true  and  full  consent.  If  it 
was  otherwise,  there  would  be  such  room  for  collusion  between  the 
promiser  and  his  agent,  that  it  would  be  in  their  power  at  any  time  to 
prevent  any  obligation  from  arising  upon  promises  thus  made. 

However,  though  our  limitations  or  secret  instructions,  in  respect  of 
the  party  to  whom  the  promise  is  made,  are  considered  as  not  in  exist- 
ence, because  they  neither  do  nor  can  appear  to  him,  and  consequently 
cannot  invalidate  his  claim,  which  arises  from  our  public  consent  or 
apparent  act;  yet  they  will  produce  their  proper  effect  upon  the  person 
to  whom  they  are  known.  Our  agent  knows  them,  and  the  effect  which 
they  produce  upon  him,  is  to  make  him  answerable  for  any  loss  or  dam- 
age that  we  may  sustain  by  his  having  exceeded  them;  because  by  un- 
dertaking to  act  for  us  under  these  restrictions,  he  has  at  least  tacitly 
obliged  himself  not  to  act  otherwise. 

AlX.  fWhen  we  have  appointed  an  agent  to  promise  voluntaiy  agent 
for  us,  the  agent  may  happen  to  die  before  he  has  trans-  does  not  oblige. 
acted  the  business,  and  some  other  person  who  knew  that  he  was  our 
agent  and  for  what  purpose,  may  possibly  undertake  to  make  the  pro- 
mise without  our  appointment,  which  he  was  to  have  made  if  he  had 
lived  long  enough  to  do  it;  in  this  case  no  obligation  arises  upon  us 
from  the  act  of  such  person.  For  want  of  our  appointment,  that  is,  for 
want  of  our  consent  to  what  he  has  done,  it  cannot  be  looked  upon  as 
our  own  act.  If,  indeed,  our  promise  was  contained  in  a  letter,  and  the 
bearer  to  whom  we  entrusted  the  letter  dies,  but  after  his  death  this 

•  Grot.  Lib.  U.  Cap.  XI.  §  XU.  f  ^^^^'  ^  ^^^^' 
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letter  is  delivered  by  some  one  else  to  tiie  |Nirty  to  whom  the  promue 
is  made,  the  promise  then  becomes  binding  upon  acceptance.  The  first 
bearer  of  the  letter  was  not  our  agent;  the  letter  is  to  promise  fiir  iu 
and  is  the  instrument  of  our  consent;  and  it  is  not  at  all  material  whether 
the  instrument  by  which  we  designed  to  bind  ourselves,  comes  to  the 
hands  of  the  party  to  whom  we  make  the  promise,  by  the  hands  of  the 
first  bearer  to  whom  we  entrusted  it,  or  by  ihc  hands  of  any  one  else. 
Wliat  promiacs  XX.  Where  a  promise  passes  from  the  promiser  to 
may  and  what  nm*  the  oihcr  jKuty  through  a  third  hand,  we  should  conflider 
when^*^thcy^*pass  whether  this  third  person  was  appointed  merely  as  a 
through  a  tliird  messenger  to  notify  the  promise,  or  as  an  agent  to  make 
hand.  it.     If  he  was  only  a  messenger  to  notify  the  promise, 

and  the  promiser  recalls  it  before  acceptance,  but  without  acquainting 
his  messenger  tliat  he  has  done  so,  such  a  revocation  will  have  its  effiee^ 
and  though  the  messenger  should  afterwards  notify  the  promise,  and 
acceptance  should  be  made  upon  such  notification,  the  promiser  is  not 
obliged  to  make  the  promise  good.  The  obligation  of  such  a  promise 
depends  upon  the  will  of  the  promiser,  and  not  upon  the  will  of  his 
messenger;  he  had  not  bound  himself  to  the  messenger,  and  much  leas 
to  any  one  else,  to  continue  in  the  same  mind  or  to  abide  by  any  act 
which  his  messenger  should  do.  This  is  the  decision  of  Grotius  upon 
the  case.  But  he  should  have  added  that  the  ]iromiser,  though  he  miriit 
have  no  opportunity  of  informing  his  messenger  that  he  had  recalled  his 
promise,  should  take  care  to  acquaint  some  others  with  his  having  done 
bo;  because  his  revocation,  if  it  did  not  ap}K'ar,  ran  be  of  no  more  acco|Uit 
than  if  it  did  not  exist;  and  consequently  without  this  precaution  he 
could  not  in  justice  claim  to  be  ri'leused. 

But,  when  the  person  through  whose  hands  the  promise  passes,  was 
appointed  to  make  it  as  the  promiser's  agent,  then  notwithstanding  the 
promiser  should  recall  it  bi^i'ure  it  is  made,  yet  unless  his  agent  is  made 
acquainted  with  what  he  has  done,  and  fur  want  of  such  notice  makes 
the  promise,  it  will  be  binding.  The  agent^s  appointment  continues  till 
he  knows  himself  to  be  discharged,  and  the  promiser  by  that  appoint- 
ment had  transferred  his  power  of  acting  in  the  case  from  himself  to  his 
agent. 

Grotius,  when  he  is  takincc  notice  of  this  distinction,  applies  it  in  pass- 
ing to  the  case  of  gifts.  Where  1  have  made  an  actual  donationy  and 
have  ordered  a  messenger  to  notify  this  to  the  |)erson  to  whom  I  so  alien- 
ate my  property,  in  order  for  his  acceptance;  if  I  die  before  tliis  notice 
is  actually  given,  and  he;  upon  receiving  the  notice  accepts;  though  this 
is  done  after  my  death,  the  donation  is  valid.  It  was  complete  on  my 
part  before  my  death;  the  messi-ngcr  was  not  to  make  the  donation  for 
me,  but  to  notify  that  I  had  made  it;  and  as  to  the  other  parties  accept- 
ance by  which  tiie  transfer  is  completed,  thib  may  as  well  be  done  ailer 
my  death  as  before  it;  since  1  am  no  way  concerned  in  this  act  of  ac- 
ceptance, nor  is  any  farther  concurrence  of  mine  necessary  towards 
completing  the  transfer  than  what  1  had  given  already.  We  should, 
however,  observe,  that  such  a  donation  can  only  take  place  as  a  will 
does,  where  no  acceptance  is  made  before  the  testator's  death;  it 
must  be  some  positive  law  which,  by  taking  the  thing  given  into  its 
custody,  prevents  it  from  becoming  the  pro]>erty  of  the  first  occupant, 
between  the  giver's  death  and  the  other  parties  acceptance.     But  if, 
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instead  of  m^ing  the  donation  myself,  and  ordering  a  messenger  to  no- 
tify what  I  have  done,  I  appoint  an  agent  to  make  it  for  me;  then  if  I 
die  before  it  is  made,  the  donation  will  be  void;  though  my  agent,  not 
knowing  of  my  death,  should  make  it  afterwards.  The  donation  in  this 
case  was  not  actually  made  before  my  death,  but  was  only  ordered  to 
be  made;  and  after  my  death,  as  I  cannot  act  for  myself,  so  neither  can 
I  act  by  any  other  pei*son;  the  appointment  of  any  other  person  to  be 
my  agent,  or  to  do  my  acts  for  me,  ceases  with  my  life,  as  I  am  then  no 
longer  capable  of  doing  any  act. 

But  whiat  is  here  said,  relates  only  to  actual  donations,  and  not  to  pro- 
mises of  giving.  Whatever  may  be  tlie  character  of  the  i>erson,  through 
whose  hands  such  promise  is  conveyed,  whether  he  is  a  messenger  sent 
by  me,  or  an  agent  commissioned  to  act  for  me;  if  I  die  before  accept- 
ance, no  subsequent  acceptance  can  aflect  my  heirs;  since  the  obliga- 
tion of  my  promise,  even  after  it  is  accepted,  is  only  personal,  and  conse- 
quently must  cease  at  my  death.  A  promise  docs  not  alienate  my 
property  in  the  thing  promised,  or  give  the  party  to  whom  I  make  the 
promise  any  claim  upon  the  thing;  it  only  alienates  a  part  of  my  liberty, 
and  gives  him  a  claim  upon  my  person  to  do  such  acts  as  will  alienate 
the  thing  hereafter. 

XXI.  'As  we  bind  ourselves  by  promises,  which  an-  Effects  of  accept- 
other  man  who  is  appointed  to  act  for  us  makes  in  our  eSJ^^^^wHh^'^^OT 
name,  so  likewise  wc  may  accept  promises  l)y  our  agent,  without  commis- 
and  may  acquire  a  right  in  virtue  of  a  promise  so  accept-  sion. 
ed.  But  where  a  person  who  happens  to  be  present  when  a  promise  is 
made,  accepts  for  us,  without  having  our  commission  for  so  doing,  some 
doubt  may  be  raised  concerning  the  effect  of  such  an  acceptance.  And 
it  will  be  necessary  in  deternu'ning  any  doubts  upon  this  head,  to  inquire 
whether  the  promise  is  made  directly  to  tlio  j)crs()n  who  is  present, 
though  it  is  made  for  our  benefit,  or  whether  the  words  of  it  show  that 
it  was  made  to  us  who  are  absent,  and  that  the  person  who  is  present 
at  the  time  of  making  it  is  only  appealed  to  as  a  witness  of  what  has 
passed.  Thus  a  promise  relating  to  Titius,  who  is  iibsent,  may  be  made 
to  Caius,who  is  present,  under  either  of  these  forms. — I  promise  you, 
Caius,  that  I  will  give  such  a  thing  or  do  such  a  service  to  Titius, — or, 
I  promise  Titius  to  give  him  such  a  thing,  or  to  do  him  such  a  service, 
and  do  you,  Caius,  take  notice  tiiat  I  have  promised  it. 

In  the  former  of  these  cases,  as  the  promise  is  made  directly  to  Caius, 
though  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  Titius,  yet  the  acceptancp  of  ('aius  binds 
the  promiser;  because  the  liberty  wlucli  Ihj  alienates  by  it,  is  alienated 
to  Caius,  and  it  is  he  who  ac(|uires  a  riglu  by  this  act  over  the  promi- 
scr's  person.  It  is,  therefore,  in  his  power  to  release  the  promiser  at 
any  time  before  Titius  has  accepted  it.  Hut  after  his  accej)tance,  it  is 
out  of  the  power  of  Caius  to  release  such  promiser;  becatise  by  his  pro- 
posal of  the  affair  to  Titii!S,  and  by  (he  acceptance  which  follows  upon 
it,  his  right  over  the  person  of  the  pronu'sta-  is  conveyed  to  Titius. 
Suppose  Titius  should  refusp  tlie  favour,  (his  refusal  releases  the  pro- 
miser, and  he  is  no  longer  under  (h<'  suiic  ohli^alion  to  Caius;  because, 
as  the  lienefit  arising  from  the  promise  was  a  l)enefit  to  be  received  by 
Titius,  upon  his  refusal  to  receive  such  benefit,  the  matter  of  the  pro- 
mise fcHDcomes  impossible. 

•  Grot.  I  jh.  TT.  Cap   XI.  ^  XVm 
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In  the  other  case,  if  the  promiser  Bays  I  engage  to  Titius,  who  is  ab- 
sent, that  I  will  give  him  such  a  thing,  or  do  him  such  a  service,  and 
do  you,  Caius,  take  notice  that  I  have  so  engaged;  then  upon  supposi- 
tion, that  Caius  has  a  general  commission  to  act  for  Titius,  or  a  special 
commission  to  act  for  this  purpose,  his  acceptance  will  make  the  pro- 
mise binding  upon  the  promisor.  But  if  he  has  no  such  commission, 
and  does  not  accept,  then  the  promise  will,  notwithstanding  his  atte^ 
tation  of  it,  be  in  the  power  of  the  promiser,  who  may  recall  it  if  he 
pleases,  at  any  time  before  it  is  accepted  by  Titius.  Only  as  he  had 
published  the  promise,  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  recall  it  publicly; 
otherwise,  if  the  promise  appears,  but  the  revocation  does  not  appear, 
the  promise  will  stand  good  and  the  revocation  will  be  nothing,  tar  a 
reason  which  has  been  frequently  mentioned  and  need  not  be  repeated. 
Or  lastly,  suppose  that  Caius,  who  is  so  called  upon  to  attest  a  promise 
made  to  Titius,  should,  though  he  has  no  commission  to  act  for  him, 
accept  the  promise;  then  if  the  promiser  does  not  agree  that  he  should 
accept  it,  his  acceptance  can  have  no  effect;  he  is  not  appointed  agent  fiir 
Titius,  and  the  promiser  will  not  transact  with  him  as  if  he  had  that 
character.  But  if  the  promiser  consents  that  he  should  accept,  then, 
notwithstanding  he  has  no  such  appointment,  this  case  will  be  reduced 
to  the  same  state  with  the  former  case;  the  promise  upon  the  acceptance 
of  Caius  will  be  binding  till  it  appears  whether  Titius  will  accept  or 
refuse  the  interest  which  he  has  in  it;  for  it  is  the  same  thing  whether 
the  promiser  engages  to  Caius  for  the  benefit  of  Titius,  or  engages  to 
Titius  and  allows  Caius  so  far  to  stand  in  the  place  of  Titius  as  to  accept 
for  him. 

A  man's  heirs  ctn-  XXII.  If  a  promise  is  made  to  a  man  and  he  dies  be- 
not  accept  a  pro-  fore  acceptance,  the  acceptance  of  his  heirs  does  not  bind 
miseforhim.  (jjg  promiscr.  However  the  promisor  might  propose  to 
alienate  a  right  over  his  person  to  the  deceased,  it  does  not  ioUow  that 
he  is  willing  to  alienate  the  same  right  over  his  person  to  the  heirs  of 
the  deceased.  Nay,  we  may  go  one  step  farther;  if  a  promise  is  made 
to  a  man  and  is  accepted  by  him,  but  is  not  performed  before  his  death, 
his  heirs  have  no  claim  to  performance,  unless  they  were  expressly  in- 
cluded in  it.  If,  indeed,  it  had  been  made  to  him  and  his  heirs,  his 
acceptance  would  be  binding  upon  the  promiser  for  their  interest  as 
well  as  for  his  own.  But  if  they  were  not  included  in  it,  if  it  was  made 
to  him  without  mentioning  them,  though  he  had  accepted,  yet  the  ri^t 
acouired  by  such  acceptance  is  merely  personal,  and  dies  with  him. 

This  is  too  plain  to  be  questioned  in  promises  of  doing.  I  have  pro- 
mised a  man  who  is  candidate  for  a  certain  office,  that  I  will  give  nim 
my  vote;  he  accepts  my  promise,  but  dies  before  the  day  of  election, 
and  his  son  offers  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  same  office.  No  one 
would  imagine  that  my  promise  made  to  the  father  binds  me  to  rote  ibr 
the  son. 

Nor  can  any  reason  be  given  why  it  should  be  otherwise  in  promises 
of  giving,  why  if  I  promise  to  give  a  man  a  sum  of  money  and  he  accepts 
the  fiivour  of  my  promise,  but  dies  before  performance,  his  heir,  unless 
he  was  expressly  included  in  the  promise,  should  have  any  claim  to  the 
money.  If,  indeed,  the  money,  instead  of  beine  promised,  had  been 
actually  given,  the  benefit  of  the  promise  would  have  descended  to  the 
heir;  but  this  is  no  reason  why,  if  the  money  had  not  been  given,  he 
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flliould  lii?e  the  same  claim  upon  me  that  the  deceased  would  have  had. 
I  intended  to  give  to  the  deceased;  it  does  not  follow  from  thence,  that 
I  intended  to  give  to  his  heirs;  the  benefit  of  m  j  promise,  if  it  had  been 
performed,  would  indeed  have  descended  to  them;  but  this  is  accidental, 
and  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  my  intention,  as  they  were  not  ex- 
pressly mentioned  in  the  promise.  If  I  had  actually  performed  my  pro- 
mise by  giving  the  money,  I  could  not  upon  his  decease  have  demanded 
it  again  of  the  heirs;  because  by  giving  it,  I  had  parted  with  all  my 
claim  to  it,  and  the  deceased  had,  before  his  death,  acquired  a  right  not 
merely  over  my  person  by  a  promise,  but  in  the  thing  itself  by  a  trans- 
fer of  it.  He  might,  therefore,  have  disposed  of  it  by  will,  if  he  had 
jdeased,  or  if  he  does  not  do  this  it  will  descend  to  his  heirs  in  intestate 


Promissory  notes  for  money  lent  dp  not  come  under  this  description. 
The  farm  of  such  notes — I  promise  to  pay;  especially  if  I  add,  for  value 
reeeived,— shows  them  to  be  more  than  mere  promises;  it  shows  that 
lie  who  gives  such  notes  acknowledges  that  something  was  due  to  the 
person  to  whom  they  are  given;  and  consequently  instead  of  being  gra- 
tuitous promises^  they  are  evidences  of  a  debt. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

OF  CONTR.VCTS. 
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ces  allow  to  exceed  the  market  price. — XIX.  Advantages  by  ihei$^ 
traduction  of  money. — XX.  Metals y  the  most  proper  materiatsfor 
money. — XXI.  Uses  and  rules  of  coining. — XXII.  Use  of  money 
varies  tJie  price  of  goods. — XXIII.  Buying  and  setting. — XXIV. 
Letting  and  renting. — XXV.  Letting  and  hiring  of  lalnmr. — XXVI. 
Loan  of  consumable  goods. — XX  VII.  Interest  for  money^  upon  what 
principles  to  fre  defended. — XXVIII.  Usury^  why  forbidden  by  the 
Mosaic  law. — XXIX.  Question  relating  to  a  loan. — XXX.  NiUure 
of  insurance. — XXXI.  Mixed  contracts. — XXXII.  Gain  and  losSj 
horn  adjusted  in  partnership. — XXXIII.  Partnerships  mixed  with 
insurance. — XXXIV.  Contract  of  one  party^s  bearing  the  whole  loss 
without  any  share  in  the  gain. — XXXV.  Work  and  money  how 
compared  in  partnerships. — XXXVI.  Contracts  how  dissolved, — 

XXXVII.  Contracts    of  chance^   their   nature  and   obligation. — 

XXXVIII.  Contracts  with  a  man  to  do  or  give  what  toe  mi^ 
claim  J  are  void. — XXXIX.  Contracts  void  where  the  matter  ie  im- 
lawftd. — XL.  OlAigation  how  restored  to  void  contracts. 

What  meant  by  I.  In  the  List  chapter  we  have  considered  at  large  the 
contracts.  nature  of  promises.     Where  by  promises  I  mean  sueh 

acts,  as  lay  an  oI)ligation  on  the  \mrty  or  |)arties  concerned  on  one  side, 
and  convey  a  demand  \i\ion  their  |K>rson  to  the  |Virty  or  parties  concern- 
ed on  the  other  side.  So  th<it  in  promises,  according  to  this  description  of 
them,  there  is  no  mutual  obligation  of  the  |)arties  on  both  sides,  each  to 
the  other;  there  is  only  an  obligation  on  one  part,  and  a  correspondent 
right  on  the  other  part.  'Such  acts  of  mankind,  as  produce  a  mutual 
obligation,  and  consequently  a  mutual  claim  on  (he  parties  concerned 
on  both  sides,  are  contracts. 

*  Grot.  Lib.  II.  Cap.  XU.  ^  VII. 
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II.  Contracts  are  either  such  as  arc  performed  ira-  contnwst*  are  ci- 
mediately,  or  such  as  we  engage  to  perform  at  some  fu-  tlicr  of  immediate 
ture  time.    Those  of  immediate  |)crformance  I  shall  call  or  future  perform- 
simplj  contracts,  and  those  which  we  bind  ourselves  to  *"*^^' 
perform  at  some  future  time,  may  be  called  promissory  contracts. 

From  this  description  of  promissory  contracts,  it  will  appear  that  we 
need  not  consider  them  particularly;  for  the  questions  which  arise  upon 
them,  are  either  what  may  be  determined  from  the  rules  relating  to 
contracts  in  general,  or  irom  those  which  have  been  laid  down  relating 
to  promises. 

HI.  A  second  division  of  contracts  is  into  such  as  *are  contracts  are  ei- 
of  mutual,  and  such  as  arc  of  |)artial  bcneiit.  All  con-  thcr  of  partial  or 
tracts,  indeed,  suppose  a  mutual  obligation  of  the  psaiies  ^^  owiiuai  benefit. 
engaged  in  them;  but  we  shall  find  presently  that  they  do  not  all  pro- 
duce a  mutual  benefit. 

IV.  A  third  division  of  contracts  is  into  fcontracts  of  contracts  are  ci- 
giving,  or  contracts  of  doing,  or  contracts  both  of  giving  tlicr  of  giving  or 
and  of  doing.  For  all  the  benefit  arising  from  conUacts,  «^"*"e»  ^  ^^  ''<>*^^- 
whether  it  is  partial  or  mutual,  must  arise  either  from  things  or  from 
actions,  or  from  both.  Only  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  under  the  notion 
of  things  we  here  include  not  only  goods  but  money  likewise,  and  the 
use  of  either  goods  or  money. 

V.  The  fundamental  rule  in  all  contracts  is,  that  no  j^^  p,^  !,„  ^^^^ 
man  by  engaging  in  them  parts  with  more  than  he  de-  tract  parta  with 
signed  to  part  with,  or  that  the  demand  of  one  party  can-  °w>rc  than  he  in- 
not  exceed  what  was  in  the  intention  of  the  other  j)arty  ^"^^"• 

to  transfer  or  give  up  to  liiin. 

By  the  design  or  intention  of  either  party,  is  not  here  meant  any 
secret  or  reserved  drsii^n  or  intention,  wliicli  ho  kept  in  his  mind  and 
never  discovered.  Such  a  design  or  intention  as  does  not  appear,  is  in 
cases  of  contracts,  as  in  all  other  cases,  of  no  more  account  than  a  design 
or  intention  which  does  not  exist.  But  by  the  design  or  intention  of 
either  party,  is  meant  such  design  or  intention  as  may  be  fairly  collected 
either  from  his  words  or  his  actions.  In  the  intercourse  of  mankind 
one  with  another,  no  person  can  be  supposed  to  design  or  intend  what 
does  not  appear  in  one  of  these  ways;  b(^cause  there  is  no  evidence  and 
can  be  no  knowledge  of  his  designing  or  intending  any  thing  else  but 
what  does  so  appear. 

There  is  a  plain  reason  why  no  person's  grant  on  one  side,  and  conse- 
quently no  person's  just  demand  on  tlie  other  side,  as  far  as  such  grant 
is  made  or  such  demand  arises  from  any  contract,  can  ev(^r  extend  ])e- 
yond  the  design  or  intention  of  the  person  who  makes  the  grant.  If  it 
was  otherwise,  he  might  lose  a  part  of  his  property,  or  might  l)e  con- 
strained to  the  doing  certain  actions  without  his  own  consent.  But  as 
all  causeless  harm  done  to  a  man  either  in  his  |)roperty  or  in  his  liberty, 
is  injustice;  and  the  taking  from  him  his  property  or  the  constraining 
him  to  act  in  a  certain  manner  without  his  own  consent,  is  doing  him 
causeless  harm  in  these  respects;  it  follows,  that  there  can  be  no  just 
demand  either  upon  his  goods  or  his  person,  any  farther  than  he  appears, 
or  may  be  fairly  shown  to  have  had  a  design  or  intention  of  granting 
such  demand. 

•  Grotius,  Lib.  IV  Cap.  XII.  §  II  f  Ibid. 
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The  fuiture  and       ^ '*  ^^^^  ^'^^  ^^^  consider  contracts  of  partial  benefit, 
obligations   of  a  which  may  likewise  be  called  gratuitous  contracts,  be- 
loanofinconsuma^  cause  there  is  a  favour  done  on  one  side,  and  no  return 
^  of  benefit  arises  from  such  contracts. 

*If  one  man  makes  over  his  goods  absolutely  to  another,  without  re- 
serving to  himself  any  claim  upon  the  goods,  or  upon  the  party  to  whcMn 
he  makes  them  over;  this  is  a  giA,  and  does  not  come  within  our  de- 
scription of  contracts;  no  mutual  obligation  arises  from  such  an  act  aa 
this.  In  like  manner,  if  we  find  that  any  person  has  occasion  for  our 
assistance,  and  we  do  him  the  service  which  he  wants,  this  is  no  eon- 
tract;  provided  no  mutual  obligation  of  justice  arises  from  such  service. 
But  where  our  goods  arc  such  as  will  not  perish  or  be  consumed  in 
using,  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  dispose  of  the  use  of  those  goods, 
without  alienating  the  property  which  we  have  in  them;  we  may  let  a 
man  have  the  use  of  our  house,  or  land,  or  horses,  or  books,  and  still 
keep  our  claim  to  the  things  themselves.  When  this  is  done,  without 
taking  any  valuable  consideration  of  the  person  to  whom  we  so  make 
over  the  use,  this  is  called  a  loan;  and  the  act  of  our  lending  and  his 
borrowing  is  a  gratuitous  contract.  The  act  is  plainly  gratuitous;  be- 
cause he  has  a  benefit  from  the  use  of  our  gooids,  and  we  receive  no 
benefit  in  return:  and  it  is  a  contract,  because  a  mutual  obligation  upon 
the  lender  and  upon  the  borrower  arises  from  it. 

The  principal  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  lender  is  to  take  nothinc 
for  the  use  of  his  goods.  This  is  all  which  is  contained  in  the  generu 
notion  of  a  loan:  neither  the  words  nor  the  actions  of  a  man,  who  says 
that  he  will  lend  another  his  house,  or  his  land,  or  his  books,  or  his 
horses,  or  any  thing  else  which  may  be  used  without  being  consumed, 
and  who  does  lend  them  accordingly,  imply  any  more  than  this. 

There  may  indeed  be  some  other  accidental  obligations  upon  the 
lender:  but  they  arc  such  as  are  not  included  in  the  general  notion  of 
a  loan,  and  can  take  place  no  otherwise  than  by  having  been  particu- 
larly specified.  Thus  he  may,  for  instance,  have  expressed  particularly 
for  what  determinate  time  he  made  over  the  use  of  his  goods;  if  he 
has  done  this,  he  is  obliged  not  to  call  for  them,  and  has  no  right  to 
demand  them  till  that  time  is  expired. 

The  principal  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  borrower  is  to  retium  the 
goods  in  the  same  condition  that  he  received  them:  except  only  as  br 
as  they  must  have  been  necessarily  impaired  by  time  or  by  ihe  use 
which  was  granted  to  him.  He  is  obliged  to  return  the  goods  again, 
because  the  lender  did  not  design  to  transfer  the  property  of  them  to 
him:  and  by  the  general  rule  of  all  contracts,  the  borrower  can  de» 
mand  no  more  than  the  lender  designed  to  grant.  If  no  time  was  fixed 
at  first  for  returning  the  goods,  it  cannot  be  collected  for  what  time  the 
lender  designed  to  part  with  the  use  of  them:  it  must  therefore  depend 
upon  his  pleasure  how  long  the  borrower  shall  use  them.  But  if  any 
time  was  fixed  when  the  goods  were  lent,  the  owner  then  agreed  to 
let  the  borrower  use  them  so  long.  However,  therefore,  the  lender 
may  want  them  in  the  meanwhile,  the  borrower  can  only  be  charged 
with  ingratitude  if  he  refuses  to  return  them.  He  certainly  cannot  be 
charged  with  injustice  in  keeping  the  use  of  the  goods  for  as  long  a 

•  Grot  Lib.  U.  Cap.  XU.  S  H- 
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time  aa  the  other  had  given  him  a  right  to  keep  them.  When  the  bor- 
rower returns  the  goods,  he  is  obliged  to  return  them  in  the  same  con- 
dition in  which  he  received  them;  because  otherwise  he  would  take 
more  than  the  lender  designed  to  give  him.     The  lender  intended  to 

Eant  only  the  use  of  his  goods;  but  he  loses  more  than  this  by  the 
rrower,  if  his  goods  are  returned  to  him  in  a  worse  condition  than 
when  they  went  out  of  his  hands. 

We  ought  however  to  consider  whether  the  damage  which  the 
goods  have  received  is  such  as  they  would  have  suffered,  though  they 
had  continued  in  the  owner's  hands,  or  whether  it  is  such  as  they  have 
suffered  through  some  fault  of  the  borrower.  In  the  latter  case  he  is 
obliged  to  make  good  the  damage,  for  the  reason  already  assigned.  But 
in  the  former  case,  as  for  instance,  suppose  the  house  to  be  burnt,  or 
the  land  to  be  washed  away  by  the  sea,  or  the  horses  to  die  of  some 
common  distemper,  the  lender  must  in  justice  bear  the  loss;  because  if 
the  borrower  was  to  stand  to  all  such  hazards,  and  to  make  good  all  ac- 
cidents which  happen  without  his  fault,  and  would  have  happened, 
though  the  thing  had  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  lender,  there  would 
arise  from  the  contract  a  mutual  benefit  to  the  lender,  which  is  contrary 
to  the  nature  of  a  loan.  There  is  indeed  no  injustice  in  bargaining 
with  a  man,  that  he  shall  ensure  our  goods  from  casualties  for  the  use 
of  them:  and  if  he  agrees  to  this,  he  will  be  obliged  to  stand  to  all 
damages,  as  well  those  which  happen  without  his  fault,  as  those  which 
happen  with  it.  But  then  this  contract  is  not  a  loan:  such  conditions 
as  these  are  not  implied  in  the  act  of  lending;  and  if  we  would  claim 
to  have  them  observed,  wc  must  take  care  particularly  to  specify  them. 

VU.  If  a  man  undertakes  to  do  business  for  me  with-  The  nature  and 
out  any  pay  or  reward;  his  proposal  of  this  sort,  and  obligation  of  a 
my  acceptance  of  it,  is  a  gratuitous  contract,  the  general  commission. 
name  of  which  is  a  commission.  If  the  service  which  he  undertakes 
to  do  me  consists  in  taking  the  custody  of  my  goods,  this  particular 
sort  of  commission  is  called  a  charge. 

In  a  commission,  the  obligation  on  his  part  who  undertakes  it,  is  to 
transact  the  business  without  wages  or  any  other  valuable  considera- 
tion, and  to  use  the  same  care  and  diligence  in  it,  as  if  it  was  his  own. 
That  he  is  to  require  no  wages  or  reward  for  his  work,  is  plain  from 
the  nature  of  this  contract,  which  supposes  him  to  undertake  the  busi- 
ness gratuitously,  that  is,  to  have  declared  his  design  of  giving  his 
time  and  trouble  to  the  person  for  whom  he  undertakes  it.  The  only 
question  is,  what  degree  of  diligence  is  required  of  him.  The  degree 
mentioned  above  is  the  same  that  he  would  make  use  of  in  his  own  bu- 
siness, where  it  is  of  the  same  importance  with  that  which  he  under- 
takes ifor  another  man;  and  it  cannot  be  show^n  that  the  other  has  any 
right  to  claim  a  higher  degree  than  this.  Every  man  is  supposed 
to  manage  his  own  affairs  to  the  best  of  his  abilities,  as  far  as  the  mat- 
ter in  hand  may  deserve  or  require  such  management:  and  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  demand  that  he  should  increase  his  usual  care,  when 
he  is  to  manage  the  affairs  of  another.  But  though  a  higher  degree  of 
diligence  is  not  required,  yet  a  lower  degree  would  scarce  be  suffi- 
cient. It  is  better  for  us  to  pay  for  having  our  business  well  done, 
than  to  have  it  managed  carelessly  for  nothing.  Whenever,  therefore, 
we  entrust  any  person  with  a  commission,  we  must  reasonably  be  su^« 
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posed  to  have  some  ground  for  believing  that  our  affairs,  when  put  into 
his  hands,  will  be  well  managed:  and  the  mo.st  obvious  ground  for  be- 
lieving this,  is  what  we  have  observed  ourselves,  or  have  heard  well 
attested  by  others,  concerning  his  management  of  his  own  afikirs. 
Since  therefore  his  prudent  management  of  his  own  affairs,  as  fiur  as 
our  observation  or  intelligence  reaches,  is  the  ground  of  our  trusting  him; 
we  show  by  the  very  act  of  trusting  him,  that  we  expect  he  will  manage 
as  carefully  for  us  as  he  is  used  to  do  for  himself.  And  if  this  is  our  in- 
tention, which  is  made  to  appear  by  our  act  of  trusting  him;  then  he^ 
by  undertaking  the  trust,  tacitly  engages  for  this  degree  of  diligence. 
However,  unless  there  is  notorious  mismanagement,  his  kindness  enti- 
tles him  to  our  favour:  it  is  not  reasonable  that  any  man  should  be  a 
loser  by  his  kindness  in  undertaking  to  give  us  his  time  and  trouble  in 
doing  our  business  for  us;  and  upon  this  account  it  is  equitable  to  pre- 
sume, in  all  doubtful  cases,  that  the  damages  which  we  may  suffer  in 
such  of  our  affairs  as  arc  in  his  hands,  have  not  been  owing  to  any  in- 
discretion or  neglect  in  him. 

The  obligation  on  our  part,  when  such  a  commission  is  undertaken 
for  our  benefit,  is  to  repay  any  expenses  which  he  who  undertook  it, 
may  be  at,  and  to  make  good  any  loss  which  he  may  sustain  in  his  own 
affairs,  upon  account  of  his  having  engaged  in  the  management  of  ours. 
By  engaging  to  give  us  his  trouble,  it  appears,  indeed,  that  he  intended 
to  give  us  thus  much;  but  it  does  not  ap})ear  that  he  intended  to  give 
us  more.  Therefore,  by  the  general  rule  of  all  contracts,  no  more 
than  this  is  due  to  us:  and  whatever  he  loses  more  than  this  by  our 
means,  or  upon  our  account,  he  has  a  right  to  demand  of  us. 

A  guardian  or  executor  of  a  will  is  en  imaged  in  a  contract  of  this 
sort;  where  he  undertakes  the  trust  without  being  paid  for  it,  or, 
which  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  where  he  receives  a  small  acknow- 
ledgment that  does  not  hy  any  means  answer  his  trouble,  nor  was  in- 
tended as  a  sufficient  payment.  The  ward  or  the  heir  is  not  the  oAer 
party  concerned  in  this  contract  with  the  guardian  or  executor:  fix*  he 
docs  not  undertake  the  trust  at  their  request  or  by  their  appointment 
The  other  party  is  the  testator,  who  requests  and  appoints  him  to  be 
guardian  or  executor.  This  appointment  was  made  by  the  testator  be- 
fore his  death,  and  the  contract  is  completed  afterwards  by  the  accep- 
tance of  the  executor  or  guardian.  Here  then,  it  may  be  asked,  since 
the  ward  or  the  heir  is  not  a  party  in  the  contract,  how  conies  the 
guardian's  or  executor's  demand  for  such  expenses  as  he  makes,  or  tar 
such  losses  as  he  meets  with,  to  be  upon  the  ward  or  heir?  The  rea- 
son is,  that  the  guardian  or  executor,  being  entrusted  with  the  man- 
agement and  disposal  of  the  testator^s  goods,  has  a  demand  for  his  ex- 
penses or  losses,  not  upon  the  person  of  the  testator,  but  upon  those 
goods  with  which  he  is  so  entrusted;  and  by  this  means  the  demand 
will  terminate  in  the  ward  or  heir,  who  receives  the  goods  chargeable 
with  such  demand. 

In  intestate  successions,  where  the  heir  is  an  infant,  whoever  volun- 
tarily undertakes  the  management  of  his  affairs  has  a  like  demand. 
Such  inheritances  are  indeed  introduced  by  positive  laws,  and  the 
laws  which  introduce  those  inheritances,  commonly  take  care  to  pro- 
vide both  for  the  benefit  of  the  heir  and  the  security  of  the  guardian. 
But  the  claim  of  a  guardian  will  appear  still  stronger,  if  we  were  to 
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consider  this  case  as  it  would  stand  by  the  law  of  nature.  The  guar- 
dian then  would  have  a  right  to  the  goods  as  the  first  occupant:  and  if 
out  of  mere  bounty  he  should  afterwards  give  them  up  to  any  relation 
of  the  intestate  person,  there  could  be  no  question  of  his  having  a  right 
to  such  a  part  of  the  goods  as  would  repay  him  what  expenses  he  had 
made,  and  would  satisfy  him  for  what  losses  he  had  sustained  by  taking 
the  custody  of  the  whole,  till  the  intestate's  relation  was  capable  of 
receivinethem. 

VIIL  From  this  account  of  the  obligations  which  arise  The  nature  and 
from  the  general  notion  of  a  commission,  we  may  easily  obligations  of  a 
understand  what  are  the  obligations  attending  that  (uirti-  ^^^^^vk^- 
cularsortof  commission,  which  is  called  a  charge.  If  I  undertake  the 
charee  of  another  man's  goods,  to  keep  them  safe  for  him;  I  engage  for 
noduns  but  my  own  diligence  and  fidelity.  Whatever  expenses  therefore 
I  may  be  at  merely  upon  this  account,  he  is  obliged  to  repay  me.  In  the 
mean  time  I  am  obliged  to  use  the  same  diligence  in  keeping  and  se- 
curing his  goods,  that  I  would  make  use  of  in  keeping  and  securing 
goods  of  the  same  value,  if  they  were  my  own. 

Upon  this  principle  it  will  sometimes  happen,  that  I  ought  to  pre- 
senre  his  goods,  rather  than  my  own;  not  because  a  greater  degree  of 
diligence  is  due  to  him  than  to  myself;  but  because  his  goods  may  be  of 
more  value  than  any  which  belong  to  me;  and  I  am  to  use  the  same 
diligence  in  preserving  his  goods,  that  I  would  use  in  preserving  my 
<iwn,  if  they  were  of  equal  value.  Thus,  if  I  have  a  chest  of  gold  or 
of  deeds  belonging  to  another  man  in  my  custody;  I  might  be  obliged, 
in  case  of  fire,  to  secure  those  treasures,  rather  than  any  of  my  own 
conunon  furniture. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  attempts  have  been  made  to  break  open  my 
house,  whilst  I  have  the  treasure  of  another  man  in  my  keeping,  and  I 
am  therefore  forced  to  hire  a  guard,  not  for  the  sake  of  securing  my 
own  common  goods,  which  are  not  likely  to  have  been  the  temptation; 
as  this  expense  is  undertaken  upon  his  account,  he  is  obliged  to  pay 
the  wages  of  the  guard. 

There  can  be  no  question  whether  the  nature  of  this  contract  allows 
me  to  make  use  of  goods  which  are  thus  dc[>osited  in  my  hands,  and 
which  I  undertook  to  secure.  They  were  plainly  lodged  in  my  hands 
for  the  owner's  benefit,  and  not  for  mine:  they  were  to  be  kept  for  him, 
and  not  to  be  used  by  me.  Neither  can  I  claim  the  use  of  them,  in  re- 
turn for  my  trouble  in  keeping  them:  if  I  had  designed  such  a  thing, 
I  might  have  mentioned  it  at  first;  and  then,  if  he  had  consented  to  it, 
I  might  have  claimed  the  use  of  such  goods  so  deposited  with  me.  But 
in  the  mere  act  of  undertaking  a  charge,  no  such  claim  is  understood: 
the  act  in  its  own  nature  is  beneficial  to  the  owner  of  the  goods  only, 
and  is  gratuitous  on  my  part,  unless  I  have  taken  care  to  make  any  ex- 
press reserve  to  the  contrary. 

Indeed,  where  goods  will  not  1)e  at  all  the  worse  for  using,  as  for  in- 
stance, if  I  have  a  piece  of  plate  in  my  custody,  and  only  set  it  on  my 
sideboard  for  ornament;  the  owner  might  he  thought  too  strict,  if  he 
complained  of  me  for  making  such  a  use  of  his  goods.  However,  my 
charge  has  certainly  given  me  no  right  to  use  his  goods,  even  for  such 

furposes  as  these.     And  if  by  thus  letting  it  be  publicly  known  that 
have  goods  of  value  in  my  hands,  the  future  custody  of  them  shmild 
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become  more  expensive  to  me  than  it  othervrise  would  have  been;  I  do 
not  sec  with  what  justice  I  could  require  him  to  bear  these  extraordi- 
nary expenses  which  I  have  brought  upon  myself,  by  doing  what  I  bad 
no  right  to  do. 

ContnctB  of  mu-  IX.  ^Contracts  of  mutual  benefit  are  either  simple  or 
bi^eneiit  cither  mixed.  Simple  contracts  of  this  sort  are  either  such  as 
or  iiuke^it"coinh  ^^^^  ^^^  matter  of  them  between  the  contracting  par- 
mon.  ties,  or  such  as  make  it  common  to  the  parties. 

Such  contracts,  as  share  the  matter  of  mutual  benefit  between  the 
parties  concerned  in  them,  may  be  distinguished  into  three  sorts,  i^gree^ 
able  to  the  third  general  division  of  contracts,  which  has  been  already 
taken  notice  of.  The  only  ways  of  benefitting  one  another,  are  either 
by  giving  things  in  exchange  fur  things;  or  secondly,  by  doing  uaefiil 
services  in  return  for  useful  services;  or  lastly,  by  doing  useful  ser- 
vices in  exchange  for  things. 

This  division  of  contracts  will  be  better  understood  by  applying  it 
in  some  few  instances.  We  will  begin  with  bartering.  This  ia  a  eon- 
tract  of  the  first  sort,  in  which  goods  are  given  on  one  part  for  goods 
given  on  the  other  part.  The  contract  does  not  unite  (he  goods  into 
one  common  stock,  but  all  the  goods  on  each  side  being  considered  as 
the  matter  of  the  contract,  it  shares  or  divides  this  matter  between  die 
parties  concerned  in  it.  Bartering  may  be  considered  in  two  different 
views.  This  contract  could  not  be  very  like  buying  and  selling,  be- 
fore the  invention  of  money.  Goods  might  then  indeed  be  exchanged 
for  goods,  as  horses  for  oxen,  or  sheep  for  corn:  but  there  could  he 
no  other  way  of  comparing  them  with  one  another,  no  measure  of  the 
price  of  them  on  either  side,  but  what  was  taken  from  the  use  whidi 
one  party  might  have  for  the  goods  of  the  other.  If  one  person  had 
many  sheep  but  no  grain,  and  another  on  the  contrary  had  much  grain 
but  no  sheep;  each  of  them  would  make  his  own  want  of  the  other's 
goods  the  measure  by  which  to  determine  what  quantity  of  his  own  he 
would  be  willing  to  give  for  what  quantity  of  the  other's.  But  since 
the  invention  and  use  of  money,  bartering  approaches  so  near  to  buy- 
ing and  selling,  that  there  is  scarce  any  ditfcrence  between  them:  in 
the  exchange  of  goods  for  goods,  the  goods  on  both  sides  are  valued  in 
money,  and  are  compared  with  one  another  by  this  standing  menaure. 
If  a  man  exchanges  sheep  for  oxen,  or  wool  for  wine;  he  does  not  de- 
termine how  many  sheep  he  will  give  for  an  ox,  or  what  weight  of 
wool  he  will  give  for  a  hogshead  of  wine,  by  considering  how  little  he 
wants  the  sheep  or  the  wool,  and  how  much  he  wants  the  ox  or  the 
wine:  but  he  estimates  tlie  value  of  the  goods  on  both  sides  in  money, 
which  is  the  common  standard  of  price. 

There  is  another  contract  of  the  same  sort,  to  which  the  name  of  ex- 
change is  appropriated,  a  contract  of  giving  money  for  money.  I  do 
not  mean,  when  money  is  given  for  a  medal  or  some  scarce  eoin, 
which  is  matter  of  curiosity;  for  this  is  buying  and  selling:  but  when 
current  coin  of  one  sort  is  given  for  current  coin  of  another  sort,  as 
gold  or  silver  coin  for  copper  coin;  or  when  current  coin  of  any  sort  is 

S'ven  in  one  place  for  current  coin  of  any  sort  to  be  paid  in  ano- 
er  place;  as  when  I  give  a  man  a  certain  sum  of  roonev  at  my  own 
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home,  and  he  is  to  give  ine,  or  to  pay  for  my  use,  a  certain  sum  of 
money  in  London  or  Paris. 

Giving  cash  for  bills  cannot  be  strictly  reduced  to  this  head;  because 
he  who  gives  the  cash  and  takes  the  bill,  gives  something  more  than 
the  cash:  he  gives  his  trouble  in  negotiating  the  bill,  and  runs  some 
hazard,  if  the  several  parties  concerned  in  the  bill  should  become  in- 
solvent whibt  it  is  in  his  hands.  So  that  if  we  consider  the  bill  as 
money,  he  for  this  money  gives  his  own  money  and  his  work  be- 
sides, and  does  likewise  in  some  sort  ensure  the  bill. 

The  contract  is  still  of  the  same  sort  when  money  is  civen  for  goods; 
and  the  name  of  this  contract  is  buying  and  selling.  The  money  and 
the  gpods  are  the  matter  of  the  contract;  and  the  contract  shares  this 
matter,  or  divides  it  between  the  parties  concerned,  and  gives  each  of 
them  property  in  his  particular  share. 

Of  the  same  sort  are  those  contracts,  in  which  the  use  of  goods  is 
giyen  for  the  use  of  goods:  as  if,  for  instance,  a  person  has  the  use  of 
my  house  in  town,  and  I,  in  exchange,  have  the  use  of  his  house  in 
the  oovntry.  The  use  of  the  houses  is  the  matter  of  the  contract;  and 
it  is  the  business  of  the  contract  to  share  this  matter  between  the  par- 
ties, and  to  adjust  their  respective  claims  upon  it. 

In  like  manner  the  use  of  goods  may  be  given  for  money:  this  con- 
tract is  still  of  the  same  sort,  and  is  csdled  letting  or  renting.  Nor  is 
it  a  different  contract  when  the  use  of  goods  is  given  for  goods,  as  when 
I  let  my  estate,  and  bargain  to  receive  the  rent  of  it  in  cattle,  or  wheat, 
or  malt 

It  is  not  possible  to  reckon  up  the  several  contracts  which  share  the 
matter  between  the  contracting  parties,  and  fall  under  the  second  head 
of  contracts,  whereby  useful  services  are  exchanged  for  useful  ser- 
vices. They  are  as  numberless  as  the  actions  arc,  by  which  one  man 
can  promote  the  pleasure  or  profit  of  another.  In  general,  we  may 
observe,  that  in  all  these  contracts,  the  work  or  service  on  both  sides 
is  the  matter  of  the  contract;  and  that  the  effect  of  the  contract  is  to 
assign  to  each  party  the  work  which  he  is  to  do,  and  to  give  the  other 
a  claim  upon  him  to  do  it.     Contracts,  therefore,  which  are  purely  of 

is  sort,  so  that  things  are  in  no  respect  any  part  of  the  matter  of  them, 
mutual  alienations  of  liberty:  each  party  obliges  himself  to  do  some 
work  for  the  benefit  of  the  other,  or  each  party  gives  the  other  a  de- 
mand upon  his  person. 

Under  the  third  head,  where  things  are  exchanged  for  beneficial  ser- 
vices; though  the  beneficial  services  which  may  be  performed  are 
numberless,  yet  the  things  which  are  given  for  such  services,  must  be 
goods  either  moveable  or  immoveable,  or  money,  or  the  use  either  of 
eoods  or  of  money.  The  beneficial  services  and  the  things  to  be  given 
tor  them  are  the  matter  of  such  contracts:  and  the  effect  of  the  contract 
is  to  assign  each  party  his  share  of  this  matter,  or  to  settle  what  things 
one  of  the  parties  shall  have  a  right  to  claim,  and  what  services  in  re- 
turn the  other  shall  be  entitled  to.  When  money  is  given  by  one 
party  in  consideration  of  the  other  party's  undertaking  to  preserve  his 
goods  from  accidents,  it  is  called  insurance.  When  money  is  given 
war  common  or  daily  work,  it  is  called  letting  and  hiring. 

The  second  sort  of  contracts  of  mutual  benefit  are  such  as  make  the 
matter  common  to  the  parties  concerned  in  them,  or  give  the  contract- 
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ing  parties  a  common  claim  to  it.  The  general  name  of  all  contraets 
of  this  sort  is  partnership:  and  the  matter  of  them  maj  be  either 
things  or  actions,  or  both.  When  two  or  more  persons  join  money,  or 
goods,  or  labour,  or  ail  of  these  together,  and  agree  to  give  each  other 
a  common  claim  upon  such  joint  stock,  this  is  a  partnership. 

All  wages,  or  gaming  of  any  sort,  come  under  the  notion  of  part- 
nership. 'Vhe  stakes,  that  is,  the  money  or  goods  laid  down  on  each 
side,  arc  a  joint  stock,  upon  which  the  parties  concerned  in  the  wager 
or  game  have  a  common  claim,  till  the  wager  is  decided,  or  the  game 
is  over.  This  partnership  was  originally  intended  to  be  of  no  longer 
continuance:  the  parties  agreed  from  the  first,  that  some  uncertain 
event  should  put  an  end  to  it  in  such  a  manner,  that  when  it  ends,  the 
stock,  which  was  in  common  before,  shall  not  be  divided,  but  shall  be- 
come  the  sole  property  of  one  of  them. 

Lots,  indeed,  are  made  use  of  in  other  instances  where  there  is  no 
partnership,  and  no  such  common  stock:  but  then  in  these  instances 
there  is  no  contract.  If  a  nation  should  determine  itself  by  lot  in 
making  choice  of  judges  in  the  assigning  of  provinces,  or  in  the  dis- 
posal of  any  other  offices,  this  is  no  contract;  it  is  only  the  method 
which  the  public  fixes  upon  for  choosing  one  out  of  many  competitors, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  ill  will  of  those  who  are  disappointed:  and  the 
right  which  the  fortunate  competitor  has  to  his  office,  does  not  arise 
from  any  other  contract,  but  the  appointment  of  the  public. 
Incapacity  of  ei-  ^'  ^o'^^^cts  are,  in  somc  respects,  subject  to  Ae 
ther  party  to  be  same  rulcs  with  promises:  all  the  parties  contracting 
obliged  voids  a  must  have  the  use  of  their  understanding  and  of  their 
contract  ^jj|^  ^^  Otherwise  the  contract  will  be  void.     I  say  all 

the  parties  must  have  these  qualifications:  because,  as  a  mutual  obliga- 
tion of  the  parties  on  both  sides  is  essential  to  contracts,  where  one  of 
them  is  under  any  incapacity  of  obliging  himself,  the  other  cannot  be 
obliged.  In  what  manner  fear  or  error  affects  a  contract  will  appear 
from  taking  a  more  particular  view  of  the  equality  naturally  required 
in  all  mutual  contracts. 

What  the  equality  XI.  *It  has  been  shown  already,  that  neither  of  the 
required  in  con-  parties  in  a  contract  can  claim  any  right  by  virtue  of  it, 
tracts  consists  in.  ^hich  the  Other  docs  not  consent  to  transfer  to  him. 
And  it  appears  from  the  nature  of  contracts  of  mutual  benefit,  that 
neither  of  the  parties  has,  or  can  be  supi)oscd  to  have,  any  design  or 
intention  of  transferring  any  right  to  the  other  without  receiving  an 
equivalent.  From  hence  it  follows,  that  when  either  party  has  re- 
ceived more  than  he  has  given  an  equivalent  for,  he  has  received  what 
the  other  never  designed  or  consented  should  be  his:  and  consequently, 
as  he  has  no  claim  to  what  he  has  so  received,  the  contract  is  either 
void  or  must  be  corrected,  that  so  he  who  has  too  little  may  either 
have  his  own  again,  or  else  may  have  amends  made  to  him. 

It  may  indeed  be  said,  when  I  have  bought  goods  and  have  paid  the 
money  for  them,  that  by  my  act  of  parting  with  my  money  and  taking  the 
goods,  I  plainly  showed  my  consent  to  transfer  my  property  in  the 
money  to  the  seller,  upon  condition  of  his  transferring  his  property  in 
the  goods  to  me.    But  the  answer  to  this  is  obvious:  in  buying  and 
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selling,  it  is  well  known,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  contract,  though 
our  words  may  not  express  ^o  much,  that  neither  the  buyer  nor  the 
seller  intend  to  give  each  other  any  thing  as  matter  of  mere  bounty, 
but  only  upon  supposition  of  each  receiving  an  equivalent  for  what  he 
gives.  If  therefore  I  buy  goods,  I  transfer  the  property  in  my  money 
to  the  seller,  upon  sup]K)sition,  that  I  receive  an  equivalent  for  what  I 
so  transfer,  and  not  otherwise.  So  that  if  this  8up]K)sition  fails,  if  I 
do  not  receive  an  equivalent,  the  condition  fails,  upon  which  alone  I 
consented  that  the  money  should  be  his.  For  this  reason,  though  he 
may  be  in  possession  of  the  money,  he  has  no  right  to  it:  he  can 
have  no  right  to  it,  unless  I  consented  to  give  him  such  right;  and  I 
never  consented  to  give  him  such  right  but  under  the  condition  just 
now  mentioned.  In  like  manner,  if  I  hire  a  house  or  lands,  that 
is,  if  I  purchase  the  use  of  them;  my  intention,  according  to  the  nature 
of  this  contract,  is,  that  I  will  give  the  owner  nothing  without  re- 
ceiving an  equivalent  for  it.  There  is  nothing  of  mere  bounty  in  con- 
tracts of  this  sort;  each  party  designs  to  receive  as  much  benefit  as  he 
gives.  Whatever  rent  therefore  the  owner  of  the  house  or  lands  re- 
ceives of  me,  I  consent  to  make  it  his,  upon  supposition  that  I  receive 
the  value  of  it  in  the  use  of  his  estate.  If  then  this  supposition  fails, 
though  he  may  have  gotten  possession  of  my  money,  it  is  not  his;  be- 
cause it  cannot  be  his  without  my  consent,  and  I  consented  to  make  it 
his  only  upon  supposition  of  my  receiving  an  equivalent,  which  I 
have  not  received.  The  same  reasoning  may  be  applied  to  other  con- 
tracts. If  I  hire  a  man's  work  or  service,  this  is  not  matter  of  &vour 
or  bounty  on  either  side.  The  nature  of  the  contract  shows,  therefore, 
that  I  design  to  receive  an  equivalent  for  the  wages  which  I  am  to  give 
him:  and  consequently  that  1  consent  to  make  the  wages  his,  or  to  give 
him  property  in  my  money  only  upon  this  condition.  Unless  then  I 
do  receive  an  equivalent  for  my  money,  the  condition  fails  upon  which 
alone  I  consented  to  make  it  his:  and  upon  that  account  he  has  no 
claim  to  the  wages  for  which  we  bargained. 

Now,  in  order,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  secure  an  equivalent  to  each 
party,  in  contracts  of  mutual  benefit,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should 
treat  with  one  another  upon  an  ecjual  footing;  and  their  thus  treating 
upon  an  equal  footing  is  what  we  call  the  equality  required  in  con- 
tracts. This  equality  relates  cither  to  the  acts  or  to  the  matter  of  the 
contract.  The  acts  in  which  equality  is  required,  are  either  those 
which  are  previous  to  the  contract,  or  the  principal  act  of  contracting. 

XII.  *Before  the  contract  is  entered  upon,  it  is  pre-  E(iaality  in  the 
viously  requisite  that  each  party  should  be  equal  to  the  previous  acts  re- 
other  as  to  his  knowledge,  or  tliat  whatever  faults  one  |^j  ^^^^  £^^[ 
of  them  knows  of  in  the  thing  or  the  service,  concern-  dom. 
ing  which  they  are  about  to  bargain,  he  should  discover  them  to  the 
other.  For  any  fault  in  the  matter  of  the  contract  which  either  party 
designedly  concealed  from  the  other,  will  make  the  contract  void,  by 
preventing  the  other  from  receiving  his  ecjuivalent. 

You  sell  me  goods  at  a  certain  price,  which  would  indeed  be  the 
true  price  of  the  goods,  provided  they  had  no  concealed  faults,  but  you 
know  that  they  have  such  faults,  and  do  not  discover  them.  The  goods 
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then  are  not  worth  the  price  which  you  set  upon  them:  and  as  I  de- 
signed to  give  you  such  a  price  for  them,  only  upon  supposition  of 
their  bcin;;  worth  it,  I  transfer  the  property  in  fhe  purchase  monej 
to  you  only  upon  this  sup)>osition;  and,  consequently,  as  this  suppoai- 
tion  is  a  condition  of  the  transfer,  there  is  no  transfer  at  all,  unless  the 
supposition  is  true;  and  if  you  keep  the  money,  you  keep  what  is  not 
your  own. 

How  far  common  practice  in  buying  and  selling  may  have  preju- 
diced you  against  this  conclusion,  1  cannot  tell,  llowever,  to  show 
you  the  reasonableness  of  it,  1  will  apply  it  to  a  similar  instance  in 
another  sort  of  contract.  I  hire  you  to  do  some  particular  work;  you, 
at  the  time  of  letting  yourself,  labour  under  some  distemper  or  other 
infirmity  which  you  conceal  from  me,  so  as  to  be  disabled  by  it  firooi 
doing  the  work  for  which  I  hire  you.  It  will,  I  imagine,  be  allowed, 
that  as  soon  as  1  discover  you  to  be  disabled,  the  bargain  will  be  void; 
that  you  have  no  claim  to  the  wages  for  which  we  bargained;  and  that, 
if  I  paid  you  them  beforehand,  you  ought  in  justice  to  return  them. 
Wiiat  then  is  the  reason  why  you  have  no  claim  to  these  wages?  is 
not  it  because  your  work  is  not  worth  what  I  supposed  it  to  be  wortfai 
and  consequently  in  this  contract  I  cannot  receive  my  equivalent?  If 
this  conclusion  is  well  grounded  when  I  purchase  your  work,  what 
should  make  it  doubtful  when  I  purchase  your  goods?  If  you  have 
im])osed  upon  me  by  concealing  their  faults,  and  they  are  not  worth 
what  1  give  for  them;  you  have  then  no  more  right  to  the  purchase 
money  than  you  would  have  had  to  your  wages  if  1  had  hired  you  fiir 
work,  and  by  any  concealed  weakness  you  were  disabled  from  doing 
that  work.  You  will  say,  perhaps,  that  in  letting  out  your  service 
you  bargain  for  so  much  work,  and  consequently,  that  if  you  cannot 
do  the  work,  the  bargain  is  void,  because  you  fail  of  performing  your 
part  of  it.  And  I  may  reply,  that  in  selling  your  goods  for  such  a 
price  .IS  they  would  have  been  worth  if  they  had  been  free  from  the 
concealed  faults,  you  bargain  for  goods  of  such  a  value,  and  conse- 
quently, that  if  the  concealed  faults  make  them  of  less  value,  the  bar- 
gain is  void,  because  you  fail  of  performing  your  part  of  it. 

When  the  parties  are  equal  as  to  their  knowledge  of  the  fiinltB|| 
either  of  goods  to  be  purchased,  or  of  the  use  of  goods,  or  of  beneficial 
services  to  he  hired;  and  the  purchaser  or  hirer  is  willing,  notwith- 
standing what  he  knows  about  the  matter  of  the  contract,  to  enter  upon 
a  bargain;  these  faults,  which  are  so  known,  cannot  afterwards  be  a 
sufficient  reason  for  setting  the  bargain  aside. 

We  have  hitherto  supposed  the  inequality  as  to  knowledge,  to  be 
on  the  side  of  the  purchaser  or  hirer,  and  have  shown  by  what  means 
such  inequality  will  make  the  contract  void.  But  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  a  like  inequality  on  the  side  of  the  seller  or  letter  will 
have  the  same  effect  for  the  same  reasons. 

If  I  know  of  advantages  or  perfections  in  a  man's  goods  which  he  is 
ignorant  of,  and  when  I  am  about  to  bargain  with  him  for  those  goodS| 
or  for  the  use  of  them,  conceal  from  him  what  I  know  of  the  matteri 
and  so  give  him  less  for  what  I  purchase  of  him  than  the  thing  is 
worth;  I  have  no  more  right  to  the  thing  so  purchased,  than  he  in  the 
opposite  circumstances  would  have  had  to  my  money. 
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As  it  18  requisite,  previously  to  the  contract,  that  the  parties  shouM 
be  equal  as  to  their  knowledge  of  the  faults  or  excellencies  of  the 
thing  about  which  they  are  going  to  bargain;  so  it  is  likewise  requi- 
site that  they  should  be  so  far  equal,  as  to  their  freedom  of  choice,  that 
neither  of  them  ought  to  make  use  of  any  unjust  threatenings  to  force 
the  other,  through  fear,  to  contract  or  bargain  with  him.  In  such  an 
inequality  as  this  the  party  by  an  act  of  injustice  hinders  the  other 
from  receiving  his  equivalent:  and  no  act  of  injustice  can  give  him  a 
right  to  the  difference. 

If  the  fear  of  one  party  was  just,  or  if,  though  it  was  unjust,  it  arose 
from  some  other  quarter,  and  was  not  at  all  owing  to  the  party  with 
whom  he  bargains,  I  should  then  determine  otherwise.  Because, 
though  the  person  who  is  in  such  fear,  does  not  receive  his  equivalent 
in  the  special  matter  of  the  contract,  such  as  the  goods  purchased,  or 
the  work  hired,  yet  he  receives  the  difference  in  being  relieved  from 
his  fears:  and  as  there  is  no  injustice  on  the  part  of  him  from  whom 
8uch  relief  comes,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  him  from  claiming  the 
dilTerenee. 

Xin.  'In  the  principal  act,  which  is  the  very  act  of  pqunuty  in  the 
bargaininc,  it  is  requisite  that  the  parties  should  again  pnncipal  act  re- 
be  equal  in  their  knowledge  as  to  the  true  price  of  the  latestoknowlccQpe 
goods,  or  the  use  or  the  service  about  which  they  are  bar-  ®^  ^*''  P"*^*^' 
gaining;  so  that  the  purchaser  mciy  not  impose  on  the  seller,  by  under- 
rating the  thing  to  be  disposed  of,  nor  the  seller,  on  the  other  hand, 
impose  on  the  purchaser  by  setting  too  high  a  price  upon  it.  If  the 
seller,  by  being  better  informed  about  the  true  price  of  the  thing  than 
the  purchaser  is,  should  obtain  more  for  it  than  it  is  worth;  or  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  for  want  of  this  equality  in  knowledge,  the  purchaser 
should  give  him  too  little;  in  either  case  one  of  them  has  not  received 
his  equivalent:  and  this  want  of  an  equivalent  on  either  side  is  suffi- 
cient to  make  the  contract  void,  for  the  reason  so  often  alleged  already: 
the  party  who  has  received  too  little,  intended  to  transfer  his  right 
in  the  thing  which  he  is  disposing  of,  only  upon  supposition  of  receiv- 
ing what  is  of  equal  value;  his  right  in  it,  therefore,  being  transferred 
upon  this  supposition,  and  not  otherwise,  the  party,  who  has  not  given 
him  an  equivalent,  has  gained  no  right  by  the  bargain. 

That  a  knowledge  of  the  intrinsic  faults  or  excellencies  in  the  mat- 
ter of  a  contract,  is  different  from  a  knowledge  of  the  true  price;  or 
that  what  Grotius  calls  equality  in  the  acts  previous  to  the  bargain,  is 
different  from  what  he  calls  equality  in  the  principal  act  of  bargaining, 
will  appear  presently,  when  we  come  to  consider  by  what  means  the 
price  of  goods  or  labour  is  varied,  and  to  show,  that  though  the  parti- 
cular intrinsic  faults  or  excellencies  of  the  matter  may  and  do  make  a 
difference  in  the  price;  yet  there  are  many  other  causes  which  will 
vary  it,  where  those  faults  or  excellencies  are  out  of  the  question. 

Grotius,  when  he  is  treating  about  the  equality  required  in  contracts, 
proposes  to  examine  a  question  which  Cicero  has  started,  concerning  a 
I      merchant,  who  had  transported  corn  from  Alexandria  to  Rhodes,  at  a 
time  when  the  Khodians  were  in  great  want  of  it,  and  corn  sold  very 
dear  at  their   markets.     The  merchant  is  supposed  to  know,  at  the 

*  Grotius,  Lib.  II.  Cap.  XII  §  IX. 
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same  time,  that  a  large  fleet  of  merchant  ships  laden  with  com  were 
actually  in  their  way  from  the  same  port,  and  destined  for  Rhodes. 
And  the  question  is,  whether,  as  the  knowledge  of  this  circumstance 
would  have  made  the  markets  fall,  he  was  obliged  to  discover  it  to  the 
Rhodians,  or  whether  he  might  take  the  advantage  of  their  ignorance, 
and  sell  his  own  corn  at  a  better  price  than  it  would  have  brought,  if 
they  had  known  that  so  large  a  supply  was  near  at  hand.  Grotius  de- 
termines, that,  whatever  kindness  or  benevolence  might  suggest  to  him, 
he  might,  consistently  with  justice,  conceal  this  circumstance;  because, 
though  the  seller  is  obliged  to  discover  all  the  faults  which  he  knew 
of,  and  the  buyer  did  not  know  of  in  the  goods  themselves,  yet  there 
is  not  the  same  obligation  upon  him  to  discover  all  the  accidental  cir- 
cumstances relating  to  them.  But  it  seems  very  difficult  to  find  out 
the  difference  between  these  two  sorts  of  concealment:  there  appears 
to  be  the  same  want  of  an  equivalent  on  the  side  of  the  buyer  when 
the  seller  takes  more  of  him  than  the  goods  are  worth,  whether  this 
advantage  is  made  by  concealing  any  intrinsic  fault  in  the  goods  them- 
selves, or  by  concealing  any  accidental  circumstances  which  would  les- 
sen the  value  of  them  to  the  buyer. 

In  fact,  if  Grotius  had  examined  this  question  under  its  proper  head, 
he  would  have  determined  otherwise  upon  it  than  he  has  done.  He 
examined  it  when  he  was  considering  the  requisite  equality  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  contracting  parties  in  those  acts,  which  go  before  the 
contract:  and  as  this  equality  respects  only  the  intrinsic  faults  of  the 
goods  themselves,  it  certainly  does  not  include  an  equality  in  their 
knowledge  of  any  accidental  circumstances.  But  the  proper  place  ibr 
examining  this  question  is,  when  we  are  considering  the  equality  of 
knowledge  which  is  acquired  in  the  principal  act,  or  in  respect  of  the 
true  price  of  the  goods.  For  if  it  is  necessary  that  the  price  should 
be  a  fair  one,  it  is  necessary  likewise  that  each  party,  in  order  to  judse 
whether  it  is  a  fair  one  or  not,  should  be  equally  informed  about  all  the 
accidental  circumstances  upon  which  the  true  price  of  the  goods  de- 
pends. And  if  the  merchant  asked  as  high  a  price  when  he  knew  of 
the  supply  that  was  coming,  as  he  would  have  asked  if  there  had  been 
no  such  supply  near  at  hand,  he  knowingly  asked  more  than,  in  those 
circumstances,  his  goods  were  worth,  and  more  than  the  purchasers 
would  have  given  him,  if  they  had  known  as  much  as  he  did.  The 
purchasers,  therefore,  if  they  gave  him  his  price,  did  not  receive  their 
equivalent;  and  this  is  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  all  contracts  of 
mutual  benefit. 

Equality  in  Uie  XI V^.  *But  suppose  the  buyer  and  the  seller  to  have 
matter  relates  to  dealt  fairly  with  one  another,  both  in  the  previous  and 
or"errors*^n^  tlie  ^^  ^^^  principal  acts;  suppose  them  to  have  been  so  iar 
price,  unknown  to  equal  in  their  knowledge,  as  that  neither  of  them  has 
cither  party.  concealed  any  intrinsic  faults  which  he  knew  of  in  the 

goods,  nor  has  designedly  rated  them  either  too  high  or  too  low;  yet 
still  there  may  be  an  inequality  in  the  matter  of  the  contract;  there 
might  be  faults  in  it  which  neither  of  them  knew  of,  or  they  might 
either  of  them  set  a  false  price  without  designing  it.  By  this  means  one 
of  the  parties  will  not  receive  his  equivalent:  and  as  he  parted 

•  Grot  Lib.  II.  Cap.  Xn.  §  XI. 
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his  own  right  in  the  money  or  goods,  and  transferred  it  to  the  other, 
only  upon  supposition  of  receiving  an  equivalent;  upon  failure  of  this 
supposition  nothing  is  done;  he  has  parted  with  no  right,  and  conse* 
quently  the  other  has  gained  none  by  the  bargain. 

XV.  There  arc  indeed  some  ways  of  buying  and  sel-  want  of  «i  cqui- 
ling,  as  by  auction  or  inch  of  candle,  in  which  the  want  valcnt,  how  sup- 
of  an  equivalent  on  either  side  will  not  affect  the  con-  P^*^*^  *"  auctions. 
tract.  But  then  this  want  is  provided  against  by  a  tacit  afi;rccnient  of 
the  parties  beforehand.  He  who  puts  his  goods  up  to  auction,  signi- 
fies, by  so  doing,  that  he  will  get  as  much  for  them  as  he  can;  whilst 
they,  who  bid  for  the  goods,  tacitly  consent  to  his  proposal.  And 
though,  in  some  particular  bargains,  he  may  perhaps  receive  too  much; 
yet  it  is  supposed,  that  upon  the  whole,  this  inequality  will  be  made 
up:  because,  as  his  intention  is  to  get  as  great  a  price  as  he  can,  so  he 
is  understood  to  signify,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  will  be  satisfied  with 


as  little  as  the  purchasers  choose  to  give. 
XVL  *  As  one  part  of 


part  of  the  equality  required  in  con-  prfce  of  thinn  or 
tracts  relates  to  the  setting  a  fair  price  upon  the  things  work,  what  it  ii, 
or  the  work  that  are  to  be  disposed  of  by  them,  it  may  *"^  *»<*^  varied- 
not  be  improper,  before  we  go  on  to  the  farther  consideration  of  con- 
tracts, to  say  something  concerning  the  notion  of  price,  and  the  varia- 
tions of  it. 

The  price  of  things  is  their  comparative  value  in  respect  of  one 
another. 

The  wants  of  mankind,  either  real  or  imaginary,  are  the  foundation 
of  the  price  both  of  things  and  of  labour.  Such  things  as  no  person 
either  really  wants  or  fancies  himself  to  want,  will  have  no  value  at 
all,  and  consequently  can  have  no  relative  value  in  comparison  with 
other  things. 

Now,  since  the  want  that  mankind  have  of  a  thing,  is  the  true  cause 
of  its  having  any  price  at  all,  the  price  of  things  must  necessarily  vary 
as  the  want  of  them  varies:  in  proportion  as  mankind  want  them  more 
or  less,  their  price,  that  is,  their  comparative  value  in  respect  of  one 
another,  will  be  greater  or  smaller.  We  will  first  consider  how  the 
price  of  things  varies,  where  mankind  arc  in  real  want  of  them.  Things 
are  more  or  less  wanted  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  or  less  useful. 
Upon  this  account,  if  all  other  circumstances  are  equal,  things  which 
are  the  most  useful  will  bear  the  highest  price,  and  things  which  are 
the  least  useful  will  bear  the  lowest. 

But  then  our  want  of  such  things  as  are  of  real  use  to  us,  does  not 
rise  or  fall  in  proportion  to  their  usefulness  only,  but  in  proportion 
likewise  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  them.  For  where  two  things 
are  equally  useful  or  equally  necessary,  so  that  in  this  respect  our 
wants  of  them  both  are  equal;  yet,  in  another  respect,  our  wants  of 
them  will  be  greater  or  less  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  or  ease  of 
obtaining  them:  because,  where  the  usefulness  of  a  thing  is  given,  our 
want  of  it  will  be  greater  or  smaller  in  proportion  as  we  feel  that  w^ant 
more  or  less:  and  those  wants  are  felt  the  most  which  are  of  the 
longest  continuance,  and  those  are  felt  the  least  which  are  of  the 
shortest.     But  since  that  want,  which  is  the  most  difficult  to  supply, 

•  Grot  Lib.  II.  Cap.  XII.  §  XIV. 
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will  commonly  continue  the  long;est,  and  will  therefore  be  felt  the 
mo8t,  it  is  ii[)on  this  account  the  greatest;  whilst  another  want,  which 
may  in  itsolf  ho  ecfual  to  the  former,  but  is  the  most  easy  to  supply, 
win  coniinonly  jiass  off  the  soonest,  and  being  therefore  felt  the  least, 
will  f(jr  this  reohon  be  the  smallest.  But  the  comparative  value  or 
price  of  thin/^s  rises  or  falls  in  proportion  as  our  wants  of  them  are 
f^reatcr  or  less.  Therefore,  where  things  are  equally  useful,  those 
which  are  most  dilFicult  to  be  procured  will  bear  a  higher  price  than 
those*  which  may  he  procured  more  easily. 

The  (iitiif-ulty  or  ease  of  procuring  a  thing  depends  upon  two  cir- 
ciim.stanres;  first,  upon  the  scarcity  or  plenty  of  the  thing  itself,  and 
hecnndly,  uynm  the  greater  or  smaller  number  of  persons  who  want  it 
at  tlie  same  time.  In  a  certain  number  of  purchasers,  if  there  is  great 
plenty  of  a  thing,  it  is  easily  procured,  and  this  will  make  it  cheaper; 
if  there  is  not  much  of  it,  we  shall  find  some  ditficulty  in  procuring  it, 
and  this  will  make  it  dearer.  Where  only  a  certain  quantity  of  a 
thing  is  to  be  had,  there  will  be  more  difficulty  in  procuring  as  much 
of  it  as  we  want  when  a  great  number  want  it  at  the  same  time;  and 
this  will  raise  the  price  of  it;  if  there  are  fewer  who  want  it  at  the 
same  time,  tliose  who  want  it  may  be  more  easily  supplied,  and  this 
will  bring  the  price  of  it  down  lower. 

Tpoii  tlie  whole,  then,  the  want  of  a  thing  is  the  foundation  of  its 
price;  and  consequently  the  price  will  vary  as  the  want  varies.  But 
trither  tli(^  want,  or  the  price  in  consequence  of  the  want,  will  depend 
|iartly  upon  the  usefulness  of  the  thing,  and  partly  u})on  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  it;  and  this  difficulty  de})ends  partly  u[K>n  the  quantity 
of  the  thing,  and  })artly  upon  the  number  of  purchasers,  or,  which 
amounts  to  the  same,  upon  the  demand  that  there  is  for  it. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  price  of  things  may  l)e  applied  to  the  price 
of  labour;  in  order  to  show  that  the  comparative  value,  which  ta 
founded  in  the  want  tliat  we  have  for  it,  will  depend,  ultimately,  upon 
the  usefulness  of  such  laliour  u}X)n  the  number  of  hands  that  may  be 
proeureci,  and  u]M>n  the  demand  that  there  is  for  it.  In  proportion  aa 
the  use  of  it  is  greater,  as  there  are  fewer  hands  to  be  procured,  or  a 
greater  demand  fur  what  hands  are  to  be  gotten,  the  price  of  it  will  be 
liighcr;  and  so,  on  the  contrary,  in  opjiosite  circumstances,  the  price 
will  be  lower. 

In  the  purchase  of  goods  which  have  been  manufactiu-ed,  the  price 
depends  partly  upon  tlie  price  of  the  materials  out  of  which  they  are 
made,  and  partly  upon  the  price  of  that  labour  or  work  by  which  ther 
are  manufactured.  Hut  here  again  it  is  the  want  of  such  goods,  and 
conse(|uently  of  such  materials  and  such  workmanship,  that  is  the  ori- 
ginal foundation  of  their  price;  and  in  what  manner  this  want  will 
vary  their  price  has  been  seen  already. 

Under  the  head  of  real  wants  we  include  what  is  necessary  for  the 
sup|)ort  and  common  convenience  of  manV  life,  acrording  to  the  rank 
or  station  in  which  each  person  is  placed;  as  foinJ,  clothing,  a  dwel- 
ling, bedding,  education,  medicines,  &c.  Kut  there  are  other  wants 
which  we  may  call  ordinary  ones:  and  under  this  head  we  include 
whatever  may  administer  to  a  man^s  needless,  but  innocent  pleasure  or 
entertainment;  as  paintings,  statues,  plate,  jewels,  &c.  These  wants 
being  presupposed,  the  price  of  such  things  as  will  supply  them,  or 
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of  Che  labonr  which  must  be  employed  about  those  thin^,  is  varied  in 
the  same  manner  and  in  the  same  proportion  with  the  price  of  such 
things  as  are  necessary  to  supply  our  real  wants;  and  of  such,  labour 
as  is  of  real  use.  Things  of  this  sort  will  be  dearer,  as  tbe  taste  for 
them  runs  higher,  that  is,  as  their  supposed  usefulness  is  greater,  or 
as  they  are  more  difficult  to  be  procured;  that  is,  as  the  want  of  them 
is  more  felt;  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  them  will  be  greater,  as 
the  quantity  of  them  which  can  be  had  is  less,  or  as  there  are  more 
persons  who  want  them  at  tbe  same  time. 

Grotius,  amongst  other  circumstances  which  increase  tbe  price  of 
things,  reckons  the  trouble  or  ex]>ense  of  tbe  merchant  who  procures 
them;  for  which,  he  says,  allowance  is  to  be  made  in  the  price  of  the 
goods  so  procured.  But  these  two  circumstances  are  not  distinct  from 
what  have  been  mentioned  already,  and  may  easily  be  resolved  into 
one  or  other  of  them.  If  the  merchant  is  at  any  expense  besides  pay- 
ing wages  to  those  who  are  employed  in  procuring  them,  which  wages 
are  the  price  of  labour;  such  expense  is  a  ]>art  of  the  original  purchase 
money,  which  he  paid  for  them.  And  to  say  that  allowance  is  to  be 
made  to  him  for  expenses  of  this  sort,  is  no  more  than  saying,  that  as 
he  buys  dearer  he  must  sell  dearer.  But  what  makes  him  buy  dearer, 
unless  it  is  either  the  usefulness  of  the  goods,  or  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing them,  which  difficulty  depends  upon  their  scarcity,  or  upon  the 
demand  that  there  is  for  them?  so  that  at  last,  if  the  price  of  his  goods 
18  high,  it  is  for  one  of  the  reasons  already  assigned. 

Xv  n.  None  of  these  particulars,  upon  which  the  Fair  price  is  tlie 
price  of  things  or  of  labour  depends,  can  bo  r^Mluced  to  market  i)ricc. 
any  mathematical  certainty.  It  is  iinpossihlo  to  determine  with  exact- 
ness the  comparative  degree  of  their  usefulness,  or  of  their  scarcity, 
or  of  the  demand  that  there  is  for  them.  The  j)rice  therefore  neither 
of  goods  nor  of  labour  can  be  so  precisely  settled  as  to  allow  of  no  lati- 
tude. No  one  can  say  that  this,  or  that,  is  so  exactly  what  they  are 
worth,  that  if  the  seller  takes  more,  he  takes  too  much;  or  \i'  the 
buyer  gives  less,  be  gives  too  little.  The  general  rule  of  price  is  what 
we  call  the  market  price,  by  which  we  mean  the  price  that  men,  in 
that  place,  at  that  time,  and  in  those  circumst<inces,  are  commonly  wil- 
ling, and  have  been  used  to  give.  But  this  is  a  very  lax  rule;  and  the 
price  of  things,  or  of  labour,  when  adjusted  by  it,  may  well  admit  of 
these  three  degrees,  the  highest  price,  the  lowest  price,  and  the  mode- 
rate or  middle  price. 

Civil  laws,  indeed,  frequently  interpose,  and  fw  the  price  both  of 
goods  and  of  labour:  and  when  their  pric(i  is  thus  fixed,  whatever  ex- 
ceeds that  measure  is  too  much,  and  whatrrver  falls  short  of  it  is  too 
little. 

XVIII.  There  are  some  extraordinary  circumstnnces,  Kxtraonlinan  cir- 
which  may  reasonably  allow  us  to  fix  a  higher  pric(.'  mmstancs  ullow 
upon  our  goo<ls,  than  the  market  price.  But  even  these  to  oxctM-d  Uu-  u»ar- 
extraordinary  circumstances  may  be  rechiced  to  one  of  ^*  J""'*'*""' 
the  principles  already  mentioned,  the  usefulness,  under  which  I  in- 
clude the  imaginary  as  well  as  the  real  uses,  the  scarcity,  or  the  de- 
mand. 

These  principles  appear  in  numberless  shapes;  and  in  whatever 
shape   they  appear,  they  vary  tlie  price  of  goods.     You  have   goods 
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which  you  want  to  dispose  of,  and  which  I  have  no  occasion  for;  but, 
to  oblige  you,  I  am  willing  to  buy  them.  It  is  plain,  then,  both  that 
they  arc  of  no  great  use  to  you,  because  you  desire  to  part  with  them, 
and  that  they  are  of  no  great  use  to  me,  by  the  sup|)osition  of  my  hav- 
ing no  occasion  for  them.  In  this  situation,  I  expect  to  buy  them  at  a 
lo\v<er  price  than  ordinary;  and  the  reason  why  I  should  buy  them  so, 
is  the  small  use  of  them  either  to  the  buyer  or  the  seller. 

You  have  goods  which  arc  very  useful  to  you,  and  which  would 
likewise  be  particularly  useful  to  me:  and  you  sell  me  these  eooda 
merely  to  oblige  me.  There  is,  by  the  supposition,  some  extraordinary 
usefulness  of  the  goods,  both  to  the  buyer  and  the  seller;  and  upon  this 
account,  you  set  an  extraordinary  price  upon  them. 

You  have  an  estate  which  came  to  you  from  your  ancestors,  and  this 
circumstance  makes  you  fond  of  it;  the  possession  of  it  gives  you  more 
pleasure  than  if  you  had  acquired  it  any  other  way.  A  particular 
fondness  of  this  sort  is,  indeed,  but  an  imaginary  usefulness;  but  it  is 
such  an  one  that,  if  I  want  to  buy  the  estate,  you  have  no  reason  to  part 
with  it,  unless  I  am  willing  to  give  you  a  higher  price  than  you  would 
have  asked  otherwise,  or  than  the  estate  would  have  been  worth,  be- 
tween buyer  and  seller,  if  it  had  not  been  attended  with  this  cir- 
cumstance. 

If  you  could  have  made  any  particular  advantage  of  your  goods  by 
keeping  them  yourself,  or  if  you  shall  suffer  any  particular  damage  by 
parting  with  them;  then,  besides  the  ordinary  price,  you  expect  to 
have  this  advantage  or  this  damage  made  up  to  you;  and  upon  this  ac- 
count you  ask  an  extraordinary  price  for  your  goods.  Here  again  the 
price  is  raised  by  the  particular  usefulness  of  the  goods  to  you. 

It  is  some  loss  to  you  if  I  delay  the  payment  of  the  purchase  money, 
when  I  buy  your  goods:  for  till  the  payment  is  made  you  have  no  use 
of  the  money.  Such  delay  of  payment  therefore  is  a  reason  for  your 
selling  your  goods  dearer  than  if  I  had  made  prompt  payment.  Money 
paid  some  time  hence  is  not  so  useful  to  you  as  money  paid  just  now 
would  be:  what  therefore  is  wanting  in  the  usefulness  of  money  so 
paid,  must  be  made  up  in  the  quantity  of  it. 

Advantages  by  XIX.  In  bartering,  where  goods  are  to  be  com- 
thc  introduction  pared  immediately  with  goods,  there  is  more  difficulty 
of  money.  j^   adjusting   the   price,  than   in   buying  and    selling 

with  money:  because  in  such  bartering  the  value  of  the  goods  on 
both  sides  is  to  be  estimated.  Whereas  in  buying  and  selling  tot 
money,  the  value  of  the  money  is  already  settled,  and  nothing  is  to 
be  estimated  but  the  comparative  value  of  this  standard,  and  the 
goods  which  are  to  be  purchased.  My  meaning  is,  that  such  goods 
as  are  not  frequently  exchanged  for  one  another,  will  be  uncertain  in 
their  price:  but  money,  which  is  in  constant  commerce,  and  is  exchang- 
ed every  day  for  goods  of  all  sorts,  will  by  sueh  use  have  its  comparar 
tive  value  so  well  settled,  that  we  may  without  much  difficulty,  upon 
every  occasion,  not  only  determine  how  much  goods  we  ought  to  re- 
ceive in  exchange  for  how  much  money,  but  may  apply  it  as  a  common 
standard  or  measure  to  compare  the  value  of  goods  of  one  sort  with 
the  value  of  goods  of  another  sort.  This  we  may  reckon  as  one  of  the 
advantages  arising  from  the  introduction  of  money:  the  constant  use  of 
it  in  exchange  makes  it  a  standard  of  price  by  which  the  comparative 
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value  of  goods  is  more  readily  adjusted  than  it  could  have  been  other- 
wise. 

A  second  advantage  arising  from  the  introduction  of  money  is,  that 
by  the  help  of  it  we  may  commonly  procure  such  things  as  we  want: 
whereas,  if  all  our  riches  consisted  in  goods,  though  we  had  great  plenty 
of  one  sort,  we  might  want  those  of  another  sort,  without  being  able 
to  get  them  in  exchange.  I  might  have  great  plenty  of  corn;  but  if  I 
Iiad  occasion  for  sheep  or  oxen,  though  you  had  plenty  of  them,  you 
might  not  be  willing  to  barter  them  ior  my  corn:  because  you  might 
have  more  corn  of  your  own  already,  than  you  wanted.  In  the  mean- 
time you  might  have  occasion  for  wine,  and  would  be  glad  to  exchange 
your  sheep  or  oxen  for  it,  if  I  had  any.  But  as  1  have  none,  I  am 
forced  to  keep  my  own  corn,  and  cannot  procure  for  it  what  1  want,  and 
what,  if  I  had  any  goods  which  would  suit  your  convenience,  you 
would  supply  me  with:  in  the  meantime  you  are  subject  to  the  same 
inconvenience;  if  they,  who  have  wine  to  spare,  have  no  occasion  for 
sheep  or  oxen.  This  inconvenience  is  remedied  by  the  use  of  a  cur- 
rent standard,  which  all  men  are  ready  to  take,  one  of  another.  Though 
you  would  not  part  with  your  sheep  or  oxen  for  my  corn,  because  you 
do  not  want  it;  yet  you  will  readily  part  wnth  them  for  my  money,  as 
70U  know,  that  they  who  would  not  let  you  have  wine  for  sheep  or 
oxen,  will  let  you  have  it  for  this  money,  which  they  can  pass  off  again 
in  the  same  manner,  and  procure  in  exchange  for  it  such  things  as  they 
want. 

A  third  advantage  arising  from  the  introduction  of  money  is,  that  it 
lies  in  a  little  compass,  and  is  therefore  better  fitted  for  commorce  than 
bulky  goods  would  be.  I  have  great  numbers  of  cattle,  and  should  be 
willing  to  exchange  them,  if  I  could,  for  wine:  but  no  person  near  me 
has  any  to  dispose  of;  perhaps  none  is  produced  in  the  country  where 
I  live.  If  then  I  would  have  it,  I  must  go  from  home  for  it:  and  it 
would  be  vast  trouble,  if  indeed  it  was  possible,  to  drive  or  convey  my 
cattle  to  such  a  distance.  But  money  lies  in  a  less  compass,  and  is 
easily  carried  from  place  to  place:  it  will  therefore  make  the  exchange 
much  easier  to  me.     Though  I  could  not  convey  my  cattle  so  far,  I  can 

Set  money  for  them  nearer  home,  and  can  easily  convey  the  money  ft> 
lie  place  where  I  want  to  make  the  purchase  of  wine. 

As  it  is  one  advantage  arising  from  the  introduction  of  money,  that  a 
great  value  lies  in  a  narrow  compass;  so  we  may  reckon  it  a  fourth  ad- 
vantage, that  we  can  reduce  it  into  parts,  which  are  of  small  value, 
much  more  readily  than  we  can  most  sorts  of  goods.  I  have  more 
horses  than  I  want,  but  have  occasion  for  a  sheep,  which  is  worth  much 
less  than  any  one  of  my  horses.  1  cannot  therefore  get  what  1  want, 
but  at  a  great  disadvantage:  because  I  have  nothing  to  give  in  exchange 
for  it,  but  what  vastly  exceeds  it  in  value.  The  introduction  of  money 
has  removed  this  inconvenience.  Though  I  could  not  divide  the  horse 
80  as  to  give  no  more  than  the  sheep  is  worth,  yet  1  can,  when  1  have 
sold  him,  divide  the  money  and  procure  what  1  want,  without  giving 
too  much  for  it. 

A  fifth  advantage  arising  from  the  introduction  of  money  is,  that  we 
may  keep  it  more  easily  than  we  could  have  kept  most  sorts  of  moveable 
goods.  When  we  have  taken  it  in  exchange,  there  is  no  danger  of  its 
wasting  or  perishing  in  our  hands,  before  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
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part  with  it  again.     Cattle  would  die;  fruit  would  rot;  corn  or  wine 
would  spoil:  but  money  may  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time  without 
being  the  worse  for  it. 
MetaU  the   most       XX.  If  the  advantages  which  1  have  been  mentioning, 

J>rrjpcr  mutL-riuis    werc  proposed  in  the  introduction  of  money,  we  may 
or  im>iu?y.  easily  determine  what  materials  are  the  most  proper  lo 

make  it  of.  As  it  is  designed  to  be  the  standard  of  price,  a  common 
measure,  by  which  to  compare  the  several  values  of  other  things  with 
one  another;  the  materials  of  which  it  is  made,  should  be  as  steady  as 
]Mjssible,  in  their  own  value;  the  usefulness  of  them,  their  scarcity,  and 
the  demand  for  them,  should  be  as  little  liable  to  variation,  as  may  be. 

Secondly,  money  is  intended  to  be  current  amongst  all  those  who 
have  any  intercourse  of  commerce  wnth  one  another,  so  that  any  per- 
son will  readily  take  it  in  exchange  for  such  goods  as  he  can  spare; 
because  he  knows  beforehand,  that  others  will  take  it  in  like  manner 
of  him  again:  for  this  reason  the  materials  that  it  is  made  of,  should  be 
such,  as  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  such  intercourse,  have  some  use- 
fulness, and  consequently  some  value,  either  real  or  imaginary.  Paper 
or  leather,  or  any  thing  else,  which  has  no  such  intrinsic  value,  either 
real  or  imaginary,  will  be  current  no  farther  than  the  credit  of  the  per- 
son goes  who  vents  them,  and  makes  himself  answerable  to  take  them 
at  any  time  in  exchange:  nor  will  they  be  current  even  so  far,  unless 
he  makes  himself  answerable  likewise  to  exchange  them  for  what  will 
be  current  with  every  body.  Suppose  a  man  to  circulate  bills  which 
were  payable  by  him  upon  demand,  but  were  to  be  paid  when  de- 
manded, in  corn,  or  in  wool:  those  bills  would  not  be  current  as  far  as 
his  credit  would  go:  all  persons,  who  might  otherwise  be  ready  to  trust 
him,  would  not  be  willing  to  take  such  bills  in  exchange:  no  one  in- 
deed would  take  them,  who  might  ]K)S>ibly  not  be  able  to  exchange 
them  witii  any  body  liesides  the  first  drawer  of  the  hills:  because  no 
one  would  care  to  be  forced  to  take  corn  or  wool,  at  a  time  when  per- 
haps he  may  have  no  occasion  for  any,  or  may  not  know  how  to  dispose 
of  any,  if  he  had  it.  If  those  bills  were  payable  in  money  by  the  drawer, 
then  indeed  such  bills  will  pass  with  all  persons  who  know  they 
may  depend  upon  his  promise  to  take  them  again.  Such  is  the  neces- 
sity that  tiie  current  exchange  amongst  private  persons  should  be  car- 
ried on  with  such  materials  as  have,  in  themselves,  some  real  or  ima- 
ginary value.  The  authority  of  civil  government  will  reach  something 
farther;  it  will  be  able  to  circulate  useless  materials  in  common  ex- 
change, as  far  as  its  jurisdiction  extends.  The  subjects  of  the  same 
government,  in  their  contracts  with  one  another,  may  be  forced  by  the 
laws,  or  where  the  government  has  the  right  of  coining,  and  will  vent 
only  l)ase  money;  they  may  be  forced  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  to 
take  such  money  in  the  course  of  their  common  dealings.  But  then 
foreigners  who  are  not  under  the  same  jurisdiction,  nor  under  the  same 
necessity,  will  not  take  their  money;  because  it  is  worth  nothing  to 
them.  \or  will  such  foreigners  take  bills  upon  the  credit  even  of  the 
gnvrrniiH'iit,  \Miless  those  hills  are  payable  in  such  materials  as  are 
worth  something  in  themselves,  and  such  too  as  they  can  circulate 
again  upon  account  of  some  intrinsic  value,  either  real  or  imaginary. 

Since  a  third  advantage,  proposed  by  the  use  of  money  is,  that  what 
will  fetch  many  goods  in  exchange  may  lie  in  a  narrow  compass,  the 
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materials  of  which  it  is  made,  should  be  such  as  have  in  themselves  a 
high  value^  either  upon  account  of  their  great  usefulness,  or  their 
great  scarcity*  Such  materials  as  have  both  these  qualities,  would 
not  be  proper  for  the  purpose.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  what  is  very 
useful,  if  it  is  likewise  very  scarce,  could  not  be  spared  from  the  com- 
mon occasions  of  life  to  be  applied  to  the  sole  purpose  of  exchange: 
because  as  much  as  is  applied  to  this  purpose  becomes  useless  to 
other  purposes.  And  certainly  such  materials  as  have  only  the  qua- 
lity of  great  usefulness,  but  are  at  the  same  time  very  plentiful,  will 
be  of  too  small  value  to  answer  this  design  of  introducing  money, 
which  we  are  now  speaking  of.  The  best  materials  therefore  are  such 
as  have  little  real  usefulness  in  themselves,  and  have  their  chief  intrin- 
sic value  given  them  by  some  imaginary  usefulness  only;  such  as 
mankind  can  do  very  well  without,  but  such  as  common  opinion  has 
made  them  desirous  of  having.  Materials  of  this  sort  may  be  spared 
from  the  common  uses  of  life  to  make  money  of.  And  if  their  value 
is  raised  very  high  by  the  scarcity  of  them,  such  a  quantity  of  them 
as  will  lie  in  a  narrow  compass,  will  fetch  many  goods  in  exchange. 
A  fourth  advantage,  designed  by  the  introduction  of  money,  is,  that 
it  may  be  reduced  into  such  small  parts  as  to  be  exchanged  without 
disadvantage  for  things  of  small  value.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  to  use 
materials  of  different  sorts,  some  of  greater,  some  of  lesser  value:  be- 
cause as  the  last  mentioned  use  of  money  requires  that  some  should  be 
made  out  of  very  dear  materials,  though  the  same  materials  might  be 
made  into  pieces,  some  greater  and  some  lesser,  yet  the  lesser  pieces 
would  either  be  of  too  great  value  to  be  exchanged  upon  fair  terms  for 
cheap  goods,  or  else  they  would  be  so  small  as  to  be  in  danger  of  bc- 
ine  lost. 

The  fifth  advantage  proposed  by  the  introduction  of  money,  is,  that 
it  will  keep  without  wasting  or  spoiling;  so  that  he  who  takes  it  in  ex- 
ehanee,  is  in  no  danger  of  having  it  perish  in  his  hands.  And  in  view 
to  this  advantage  it  is  plainly  requisite  that  money  should  be  made  of 
such  materials  as  will  not  easily  wear  out,  and  as  are  not  subject  to 
perish  or  to  be  damaged  by  keeping. 

*Metals,  some  of  them  at  least,  as  gold  or  silver,  will  answer  most 
of  these  purposes.     Their  intrinsic  usefulness  is  not  very  great  at  any 
time;  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  any  such  variations  in  this  useful- 
ness at  different  times,  as  will  make  their  value  uncertain;  and  the 
plenty  or  scarcity  of  them  is  at  all  times  much  the  same,  unless  some 
very  unlikely  or  unforeseen  accident,  such  as  the  discovery  of  the 
West  Indies,  should  make  an  alteration:  and  as  the  value  of  them  is 
imaginary  rather  than  real,  the  demand  for  them  will  commonly  be 
much  the  same.     But  then  this  imaginary  value  being  almost  univer- 
sal, they  will  be  readily  current  every  where  in  exchange  for  goods. 
And  as  it  is  high  at  the  same  time,  a  small  quantity  of  them  will  bear  a 
great  price,  or  what  is  worth  much  will  He  in  a  narrow  compass.     As 
this  high  value  arises  from  opinion  and  scarcity,  rather  than  from  any 
real  usefulness  of  them;  what  is  wanted  to  carry  on  commerce  may 
he  made  into  money,  without  depriving  mankind,  in  any  degree,  of 
what  they  want  to  ube  for  the  purposes  of  common  life.     And  we  may 

•  Grotiiis  I'lb  II   Cap  XII  §  X'^II. 
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observe  by  the  way,  that  if  iron  was  as  scarce  as  gold,  it  would  not  be 
BO  proper  for  the  materials  of  money;  notwithstanding  the  very  high 
value  which  its  known  usefulness  and  its  supposed  scarcity  would 
give  it:  because,  if  so  little  of  it  was  to  be  had,  by  making  money 
enough  out  of  it  to  maintain  a  general  commerce,  more  of  it  would  be 
taken  from  the  uses  of  common  life,  than  could  be  well  spared.  But 
gold  and  silver  alone  will  not  answer  all  the  designs  of  introducing 
money:  their  value  is  rather  too  high:  pieces  of  these  metals,  if  they 
were  small  enough  to  exchange,  without  disadvantage,  for  small  quan- 
tities of  cheap  goods,  would  be  in  danger  of  being  lost:  and  upon  this 
account  it  is  necessary  to  make  use  of  some  baser  metal,  such  as  cop- 
per, for  pieces  of  smaller  value.  Any  metals  may  pass  from  hand  to 
hand  without  wearing  out,  and  may  be  well  enough  kept,  as  long  as 
we  please,  witiiout  being  the  worse  for  it:  but  gold  and  silver  are  the 
best  upon  this  account,  as  well  as  upon  others;  because  they  are  less 
hurt  by  keeping  than  the  other  metals  are. 

t'ses  and  rules  of  XXI.  After  mankind  have  been  led  by  such  reasons, 
coining.  qj)  ^-^  have  been  mentioning,  to  fix  upon  metals,  as  the 

standard  of  price,  and  the  current  matter  of  general  exchange;  it  is 
plain,  that  without  the  aid  of  civil  laws,  the  ditfcront  value  of  this  or 
that  piece  of  any  metal,  as  of  gold,  for  instance,  can  depend  upon 
nothing  but  the  different  (quantity  contained  in  the  same  piece,  or  upon 
what  is  the  same  in  effect,  the  different  weight  of  it.  If  a  certain 
quantity  of  bullion  is,  in  the  course  of  exchange,  worth  two  sheep,  any 
civil  legislator  may  order,  if  he  pleases,  that  all  persons  under  his  ju- 
risdiction shall  take  the  same  quantity  of  metal  after  it  is  coined,  in 
exchange  for  six  sheep.  Uut  this  rule  will  be  of  force  no  farther  than 
his  juriMiiction  extends:  foreigners,  wlio  are  free  from  his  authority, 
will  not  regard  such  a  law,  and  will  estimate  his  coin  only  by  the 
weight  of  it.  And  as  in  coining  there  must  be  some  allay  or  mixture 
of  baser  metal,  thev  will  have  a  rei^ard  to  this  too,  and  will  estimate  a 
given  weight  of  the  mixed  metal  by  its  lineness;  that  is,  by  the  true 
weigiit  of  pure  gold  in  the  coin. 

However,  as  there  w(»uld  be  much  trouble  and  much  time  lost  in 
weighing  the  metal  every  time  it  is  exchanged,  there  is  a  great  conve- 
nience in  signifying  by  some  stamp,  u)>on  every  piece  of  metal  de- 
signed for  exchange,  what  the  weight  of  that  piece  is.  And  this  con- 
venience gave  occasion  to  the  coining  of  melals. 

Indeed,  as  there  is  some  trouble  and  time  saved  to  the  trader  by 
having  every  piece  of  metal  which  he  is  t(»  receive  so  stam})ed;  it  is 
but  reasonable  that  he  should  niuke  some  allowance  for  this  conve- 
nience. So  that  a  piece  of  money,  when  coined,  is  worth  something 
more  than  the  same  quantity  of  bullion  would  be.  This  difference 
ought  not  to  be  greater  than  what  may  answer  the  convenience  of  the 
trader:  because  no  one  can  be  exi)ected,  or  would  be  willing,  in  the 
course  of  exchange,  to  pay  for  more.  An  allowance  for  such  a  differ- 
ence as  this  is  reasonable  on  both  sides;  the  coiner  expects  it,  that  he 
may  be  paid  for  his  trouble;  and  the  receivers,  one  afler  another,  are 
willing  to  pay  it,  upon  account  of  the  convenience  already  mentioned. 
The  coiner  may  indeed  use  more  art  and  labour  than  is  necessary  for 
the  purpose  designed  by  coining;  and  if  he  does,  he  has  no  reason  to 
expect  that  the  receiver  will  allow  him  for  it.     Some  art  and  labour 
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however  is  necessary:  a  plain  simple  stamp  would  not  well  answer  the 
purpose.  Care  must  be  taken  to  make  the  stamp  such  as  is  not  easily 
eounterfeited:  because  otherwise  base  metal,  or  metal  under  weight, 
might  be  made  to  pass  as  if  it  was  pure  and  of  due  weight,  by  the 
help  of  such  a  counterfeit  stamp.  And  care  must  likewise  be  taken 
to  stamp  or  mark  it  in  such  a  manner  that  no  part  of  the  metal,  after 
it  is  once  stamped,  can  easily  be  taken  away  without  effacing  the 
stamp,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  so  as  to  discover  the  fraud.  So  much 
art  and  labour  as  this  will  be  of  use  to  the  receivers,  as  the  money 
passes  from  one  hand  to  another:  and  therefore  the  coiner  may  expect 
to  be  paid  for  it.  The  value  of  this  art  and  labour  is  what  a  piece  of 
metal  is  worth  when  it  is  coined  into  money,  more  than  an  equal  weight 
of  the  same  metal  would  be  worth  in  bullion. 

As  the  stamp  is  designed  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  metal,  and  as 
money  is  designed  to  be  the  matter  of  general  exchange,  it  is  proper 
that  the  business  of  coining  should  be  in  the  hands  of  persons  of  the 
most  undoubted  and  of  the  most  extensive  credit.  The  stamp  of  a 
person  of  doubtful  character  would  not  induce  any  one  to  take  money 
so  stamped  without  weighing  it:  and  the  stamp  of  a  person  of  good 
credit,  if  he  was  not  much  known,  would  induce  only  the  few  who  did 
know  him,  to  take  it  upon  his  authority.  Uix>n  this  account  money 
that  is  coined  by  national  authority,  or  by  the  government  of  each  na- 
tion, will  best  answer  the  purposes  designed  by  coining. 

My  subject  led  mc  to  say  something  concerning  the  price  of  goods 
and  labour,  and  the  grounds  of  its  variation:  and  as  this  engaged  me 
to  inquire  into  the  use  and  value  of  money,  the  reader  will,  I  hope, 
excuse  mc,  if  this  digression  lias  been  longer  than  he  expected. 

XXIL    The  introduction  of  money  occasions  another  use  of  money  va- 
seeming  variation  in  the  price  of  goods,  besides  those  rics  the  price  of 
which  we  have  taken  notice  of  already.  *Money,  though  ffoo«i*- 
it  is  used  as  the  standard  of  price,  by  which  the  different  values  of 
goods  or  of  labour  are  compared  with  one  another,  is  not  wholly  inva- 
riable in  its  own  price;  that  is,  in  respect  of  goods  or  labour  it  has  not 
always  the  same  comparative  value.     There  is  not  always  the  same 
quantity  of  money  amongst  all  mankind  who  have  an  intercourse  of 
commerce  with  one  another;  and  much  less  is  there  always  the  same 
quantity  of  it  current  in  the  same  nation,  or  amongst  those  who,  upon 
account  of  their  nearness  or  other  connections,  have  the  most  frequent 
intercourse  of  commerce.  The  scarcity  of  money  raises  its  price,  and  the 
plenty  of  it  sinks  its  price;  in  the  same  manner  as  the  scarcity  or  plenty 
of  any  thing  else  varies  the  comparative  value  of  that  thing.     If,  when 
money  is  scarce,  a  small  quantity  of  it  is  e(jual,  u}K)n  the  comparison, 
to  a  certain  quantity  of  any  sort  of  goods  or  labour;  a  gr-eater  quantity 
of  it,  when  it  is  plentiful,  will  only  be  equal  in  vahie  to  the  same 
quantity  of  the  same  goods  or  labour.     A  quarter  of  wheat,  which  at 
one  time  is  worth  no  more  than  two  shillings,  may  at  another  time,  in 
the  same  plenty  of  wheat,  be  worth  forty  shillings:  not  because  there 
is  any  alteration  either  in  the  intrinsic  usefulness  of  wheat,  or  in  the 
comparative  value  of  it  with  other  goods,  such  as  sheep,  cloth,  wine, 
&c.;  but  because  the  quantity  of  money  is  altered  so  as  to  be  twenty 

•  Grot  Lib.  II.  Cap.  Xn.  §  XrV. 
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times  more  plentiful  at  one  time  than  at  the  other;  and  upon  account 
of  this  greater  plenty,  twenty  times  any  quantity  of  it,  when  compared 
with  the  same  sort'of  goods,  will  be  worth  no  more,  or  will  bring  in 
exchange  no  more  of  those  goods  than  the  simple  quantity  was  worth 
or  would  have  brought  in  a  greater  scarcity.  In  cases  of  this  sort  we 
usually  say,  that  wheat  or  any  other  sort  of  goods  is  grown  dearer: 
but  the  fact  is,  that  money  is  grown  cheaper.  Only  as  money  is  looked 
upon  to  be  the  standard  of  price,  and  is  therefore  considered  as  inva- 
riable in  its  own  price;  goods  or  labour  seem  dearer  or  cheaper,  in 
proportion  as  more  or  less  money  must  be  given  for  the  same  quantity 

of  them. 

Buying  and  sel-  XXIII.  *Beforc  WO  Icavc  this  Subject  of  mutual  con- 
ling,  tracts,  it  may  be  proper  to  say  something  concerning 
some  of  the  most  usual  contracts  of  this  sort.  Buying  and  selling  is  a 
very  common  and  well  known  contract.  But  the  writers  upon  natural 
jurisprudence  do  not  seem  to  have  determined  some  of  the  questions 
arising  upon  it  with  sufficient  exactness.  It  may  be  asked  at  what 
time  the  contract  of  buying  and  selling  is  complete?  But  before  we 
can  answer  this  question,  it  will  be  necessary,  for  those  who  ask  it, 
to  explain  what  they  mean  by  the  bargain's  beinc  complete.  The  bar- 
gain may  be  said  to  be  complete,  either  when  the  parties  are  bound, 
each  to  the  other,  to  do  what  they  have  agreed  upon;  or  when  the  pro- 
perty of  the  goods  is  actually  transferred  to  the  buyer,  and  the  pro- 
perty of  the  money  to  the  seller. 

In  the  first  sense,  the  bargain  is  complete  as  soon  as  the  parties  have 
agreed  upon  the  price:  the  seller  has  then  agreed  that  he  will  part 
with  such  a  quantity  of  goods  for  so  much  money;  and  the  buyer  has 
then  agreed,  that  he  will  part  with  so  much  money  for  such  a  quantity 
of  goods.  The  buyer,  after  this,  can  justly  force  the  seller  to  deliver 
up  the  goods,  and  the  seller  can  justly  force  the  buyer  to  take  the 
goods  and  to  pay  down  the  money.  But  if  the  matter  rests  here,  it  is 
only  a  promissory  contract;  the  bargain  is  not  so  far  completed  as  to 
have  transftMTod  what  was  the  property  of  either  piirty  to  the  other. 
They  agreed  that  they  would  transfer  this  or  that;  but  they  have  not 
actually  transferred  it.  The  demand  therefore  is  yet  only  upon  the 
person,  to  force  him  to  do  what  he  had  promised:  there  is  no  demand 
upon  the  thing,  till  the  property  is  actually  transferred.  If,  then, 
either  the  buyer  or  the  seller  was  to  die,  before  they  had  proceeded  any 
farther,  I  do  not  see  that  the  survivor  would  have  any  right  over  the 
goods  or  th(!  money  agreed  for;  nor,  consequently,  that  he  would  have 
an v  right  to  force  the  heir  of  the  deceased  to  stand  to  the  bargain. 

To  complete  the  bargain  so  far  as  to  give  each  a  ri>;ht,  not  merely 
over  the  person,  but  in  the  things  of  the  other;  some  acts  or  words  are 
necessary  denoting  a  mutual  consent  of  each  to  make  an  actual  transfer 
of  his  property  to  the  other.  Such  a  transfer  as  this  is  sufficiently  ex- 
pressed by  the  mutual  delivery  of  the  goods  and  money.  Or  it  may 
be  expressed  only  by  the  delivery  either  of  the  goods  or  of  the  money 
on  one  part,  and  the  acceptance  of  what  is  so  delivered  on  the  other 
part:  because,  as  the  seller,  for  instance,  had  agreed  that  he  would 
give  the  buyer  property  in  such  or  such  goods,  in  consideration  of  so 
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much  money  to  be  paid  to  himself;  if  the  buyer  pays  the  money,  the 
seller,  by  accepting  it,  must  be  understood  to  do  what  he  had  before 
agreed  that  he  would  do,  upon  this  consideration.  Delivery  in  part, 
or  giving  earnest,  has  the  same  effect:  it  is  designed  on  the  buyer's  part 
to  signify  his  will  to  make  an  actual  transfer  of  his  property  in  the 
money  agreed  upon;  and  the  seller,  by  taking  earnest,  is  understood 
to  give  his  actual  consent  to  what  he  had  before  agreed  to  do,  in  con- 
sideration of  receiving  property  in  the  purchase  money.  In  the  pur- 
chase of  immoveable  goods,  such  as  houses  or  lands,  the  seller,  though 
he  cannot  deliver  the  whole  thing  purchased,  may  by  a  negative  act 
signify  his  consent  to  make  an  actual  transfer  of  the  property  which 
he  had  in  such  goods.  This  negative  act  is  his  suffering  the  buyer, 
without  interrupting  him,  to  take  possession  by  settling  in  the  house, 
or  by  cultivating  the  lands,  or  by  letting  either  of  them  to  some  other  per- 
son, and  receiving  the  rents  or  profits.  The  thing  purchased  may  indeed 
be  delivered  in  part  by  a  positive  act;  as  in  the  sale  of  lands  by  delivering 
a  clod  or  a  turf,  and  in  the  sale  of  houses  by  delivering  the  key.  The  par- 
ties may  likewise  transfer  their  property  each  to  the  other,  in  moveable 
or  immoveable  goods,  or  in  money,  by  words  cither  spoken  or  written;  if 
instead  of  engaging  in  words  of  future  time,  that  .they  will  transfer, 
they  expressly  declare  in  words  of  present  time,  that  they  do  transfer 
their  property.  Where  such  words  of  present  time  arc  made  use  of, 
the  bargain  does  not  rest  in  a  promise;  it  does  not  merely  give  each  a 
claim  upon  the  person  of  the  other,  but  gives  actual  property  in  the 
thing,  itself. 

Alter  the  bargain  of  buying  and  selling  is  complete,  suppose  the 
thing  sold  to  remain  in  the  seller^s  possession,  and  whilst  it  is  so,  to 
perish,  or  to  be  any  way  lost  or  damaged;  it  is  farther  inquired  whe- 
ther the  buyer  or  the  seller  is  to  bear  the  loss?  Here  again  we  are  to 
consider  what  is  meant  by  the  bargain's  being  complete,  that  is,  we  are 
to  consider  what  sort  of  a  bargain  it  was,  whether  it  was  promissory 
only,  so  that  in  virtue  of  it  the  parties  had  each  of  them  a  right  merely 
over  the  person  of  the  other;  or  whether  it  was  such  a  bargain  as  made 
an  actual  transfer  of  property  from  one  to  the  other. 

In  the  former  case,  where  the  bargain  rests  in  a  mutual  promise,  the 
goods  are  still  the  property  of  the  seller,  and  the  money  is  still  the  pro- 
perty of  the  buyer:  the  seller  therefore  must  bear  the  loss  or  damage; 
because  naturally  all  the  loss  or  damage  which  a  thing  sustains,  falls  upon 
the  owner  of  it.  The  buyer  agrees  that  he  will  give  such  a  sum  of 
money  for  a  house  or  for  lands;  but  before  the  property  is  transferred, 
the  house  is  burnt  down,  or  the  sea  washes  away  the  lands:  the  seller 
can  then  have  no  demand  upon  him  for  the  money:  the  house  and  land 
were  still  the  property  of  the  seller;  and  the  loss  will  naturally  fall 
upon  him. 

If,  indeed,  either  by  delivery  in  part,  or  by  the  plain  words  of  the 
contract,  the  property  of  the  goods  was  transferred  to  the  buyer,  and 
before  he  has  full  possession  of  them,  they  perish  or  are  damaged;  the 
loss  falls  upon  him  as  being  the  owner  of  the  goods,  and  not  upon  the 
seller,  in  whose  hands  they  happen  to  be. 

It  is  true,  that  if  such  goods  perished  or  were  damaged  through  the 
fimlt  of  the  seller,  then  the  buyer  has  a  demand  for  an  equivalent:  but 
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this  demand  arises  from  another  principle,  to  be  explained  hereafter, 
and  not  from  the  contract. 

Thcflc  particulars  may  be  otherwise  settled  between  the  bujer  and 
the  seller  by  express  words.  But  it  would  be  endless  to  reckon  up  all 
the  exceptions  or  conditions  which  they  may  add  to  their  bargain:  all 
that  we  can  pretend  to  do  is  to  show  what  rights  arise  out  of  the  mere 
contract,  where  nothing  else  is  agreed  upon.  Only  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  where  any  express  conditions  or  exceptions  are  added  by 
thf*  consent  of  the  parties,  each  of  them  is  obliged,  by  his  own  consenty 
to  comply  with  such  conditions  or  exceptions. 

If  I  sell  the  same  gr>ods  twice,  it  may  be  a  question,  which  of  the 
two  purchasers  has  a  right  to  the  goods.  Here  we  are  to  inquire, 
whot  sort  of  a  bargain  the  first  of  the  two  was.  If  it  was  Buch  an 
one,  as  gave  the  purchaser  property  in  the  goods,  the  second  bargain 
will  he  void:  because,  as  the  goods,  at  the  time  of  this  second  bargain, 
w<'re  not  mine,  I  had  no  right  to  dispose  of  them.  But  if  the  first  .bar- 
gain was  promissory  only,  so  as  to  give  the  purchaser  a  personal  demand 
u\Hm  me,  but  no  projierty  in  the  goods;  then  the  second  bargain,  provided 
it  was  such  an  one  as  gave  property,  will  be  so  far  valid,  that  the  se- 
cond purchaser  will  have  a  right  to  the  goods:  this  second  bargain, 
though  my  former  promise  had  made  it  unlawful,  is  not  void;  suiee, 
by  the  supposition,  the  goods  were  still  mine,  or  I  had  still  a  right  in 
them.  In  the  meantime  there  is  no  reason  for  sapng,  that  the  validity 
of  this  second  bargain  will  make  void  the  first:  the  claim  of  the  first 
purchaser  will  still  continue  what  it  was,  a  demand  upon  my  person 
to  the  value  of  the  goods,  upon  his  paying  me  the  sum  of  money  i^eh 
wc  had  agreed  u])on. 

Leuinfr  ami  rent-  XXIV.  ^Letting  and  renting  is  subject  to  nearly  the 
in?-  same  rules  with  buying  and  selling:  for  these  two  con- 

tracts are  in  all  respects  very  like  one  another.  The  principal  diffin^ 
ence  between  them  is,  that  in  letting  and  renting,  the  owner  or  land- 
lord sells,  and  the  occupier  or  tenant  buys  the  use  of  the  thing:  whereas, 
in  buying  and  selling,  the  owner  sells,  and  the  purchaser  buys  die 
property  in  it.  The  consideration  which  is  paid  for  the  property  in 
one  of  these  contracts,  is  called  the  price:  the  consideration  which  is 
|Kiid  for  the  use  in  the  other  contract,  is  called  the  rent. 

When  a  man  has  purchased  the  property  of  a  thing,  if  the  thing  is 
lost  or  damaged,  he  is  to  bear  such  loss  or  damage.  Suppose,  there- 
fore, instead  of  purchasing  the  property  of  the  thing,  that  he  had  only 
purchased  the  use  of  it;  then,  if  the  use  of  the  thing  is  lost  or 
damaged,  the  loss  or  damage  of  the  use  seems  naturally  to  fall  upon 
him  who  is  the  owner  of  the  use;  that  is,  upon  the  tenant,  and  not 
upon  the  landlord,  who  has  parted  with  the  use,  though  he  is  still 
owner  of  the  thing. 

But  this  rule  wants  to  be  explained,  in  order  to  adjust  the  several 
claims  of  the  owner  and  the  hirer.  The  use  of  a  thing  may  be  les- 
senc^d  two  ways.  It  may  be  lessened,  though  the  thing  continues  in 
the  same  condition  as  when  it  was  hired;  or  it  may  be  lessened  by 
some  damage,  which  makes  the  thing  worse  in  itself,  than  it  was  then. 
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All  losses  in  the  use  of  the  thing,  which  are  of  the  first  sort,  or 
which  happen  without  any  damage  in  the  thing  itself,  naturally  fall 
upon  the  hirer.  These  are  losses  in  the  use  only,  which  use  he  has 
made  liis  own  by  purchasing  it.  Suppose  I  hire  a  shop  which  is  well 
situated  for  trade  at  the  time  of  hiring  it,  and  consequently  is  worth  a 
large  rent:  but  before  the  time  for  which  I  hired  it  is  expired,  the 
course  of  trade  alters;  and  my  custom  becomes,  by  that  means,  much 
worse  than  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  at  the  time  when  i 
first  entered  upon  the  shop.  In  this  case  the  use  of  the  thing  is  dam- 
aged, without  any  damage  in  the  thing  itself.  Since,  therefore,  the 
thing  is  no  worse,  the  loss  cannot  justly  fall  upon  the  owner  of  the 
thing:  it  b  the  use  only  of  the  thing  which  is  lessened,  and  this  must 
naturally  fall  upon  me,  as  the  owner  of  the  use. 

But  if  the  use  is  lessened  by  any  damage  which  the  thing  itself  has 
sustained,  the  loss  will  naturally  flill  u]X)n  the  owner  of  the  thing: 
because,  as  the  damage  primarily  ailects  the  tiling  itself,  there  can  be 
no  just  reason  given  why  any  one  else,  in  particular,  why  the  owner 
of  the  use  should  bear  the  loss  which  happens  to  the  other's  property. 
This  seems  to  be  clear,  in  those  instances,  where  the  damage  done  to 
the  thing  itself  is  such  as  to  destroy  the  very  existence  of  it.     I  hire  a 
house,  and  before  the  time  for  which  I  hired  it  is  expired,  the  house  is 
burnt  down.     No  one  can  imagine  that  1  am  naturally  obliged  still  to 
pay  the  rent  of  it.     I  hire  lands,  and  before  the  time  for  which  I  hired 
them  is  expired,  the  sea  washes  them  away.   This  event  will  naturally 
discharge  me  from  the  payment  of  rent.    Kut  suppose  that  the  fire,  in- 
stead of  burning  the  house  down,  had  made  it  so  ruinous  as  to  be  un- 
inhabitable:   or  that  the  sea,  instead  of  washing  away  the  lands,  had 
overflowed  them,  and  nMnained  there,  so  that  it  could  not  be  drained 
off  again.     There  could  be  no  more?  reason   for  my  payment  of  rent 
upon  this  sup|X)sition  than  upon  the  foriuor.     Whatever  damage  alFects 
the  thing  itself  is  naturally  the  loss  of  the  owner  of  the  thing:  but  if 
the  hirer  was  still  obliged  to  pay  the  same  rent  after  the  thing  is  per- 
ished or  damaged,  that  he  paid  before;  the  owner  would  suffer  no  loss 
at  all,  the  whole  of  it  would  fall  upon  the  purchaser  of  the  use.     The 
country,  in  which  a  man  has  hired  land,  happens  to  be  the  seat  of  war: 
the  enemy  seizes  upon  the  land  and  keeps  possession  of  it;  by  which 
means  the  hirer  of  the  land  is  hindered  in  his  use  of  it.    Here  the  land 
is  lost  to  the  owner;  the  damage  sustained  is  properly  in  the  thing 
itself;  and  conse(|uently  the  pmpriotor  can  demand  no  rent  of  the  ten- 
ant: because  the  tenant  ought   not  to  boar  the  loss  of  another  man's 
property-     But  suppose  the  e?iemy,  instead  «)f  seizing  u|>on  tiie  land, 
had  foraged  uj)on  it,  and  carried  away  the  grass  or  corn  tliat  was  grow- 
ing there;  this  loss  does  not  alfect  the  thing  itself,  but  the  use  of  it 
only;  and  as  it  ought,  therefore,  to  fall  upon  the  tenant,  he  would  be 
still  obliged  to  pay  rent. 

There  is  one  exception  to  the  rule,  which  subjects  the  owner  to  the 
loss,  and  not  the  hirer,  where  the  use  is  made  worse  by  the  thing 
itself  becoming  worse.  This  exception  is,  when  the  thing  is  made 
worse  through  the  fault  of  the  hirer.  It  would  be  unjust  to  make  the 
proprietor  suffer  for  the  neglect  or  fault  of  his  tenant.  If  a  tenant 
hires  land  to  sow  with  corn,  and  impoverishes  that  land  by  his  bad 
management  of  it;  though  the  use  of  tlm  land  bore  f)eroinPS  worse,  be- 
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cause  the  land  itself  is  worse,  yet  he  cannot  expect  any  abatesieiit 
rent:  because  it  is  not  so  much  the  fault  of  the  land  as  his  own  ' 
that  it  is  in  so  bad  a  condition:  it  would  have  been  as  good  as  it 
if  he  had  taken  such  care  of  it  as  he  ought  to  have  taken. 

The  contract  of  letting  and  hiring,  like  that  of  buying  and 
binding  upon  the  persons  of  the  parties  concerned  in  it,  as  soon 
they  have  agreed  upon  the  rent.    But  something  farther  is  requisite 
give  one  of  them  a  right  to  the  money,  and  the  other  a  right  to  the 
Delivery  of  the  money,  in  whole  or  in  part,  gives  the  owner  of 
thing  to  be  let  a  right  to  the  money;  and  upon  his  acceptance, 
knows  upon  what  consideration  this  payment  is  made,  the  hirer 
right  to  the  use  of  the  thing.     In  this  manner  the  owner  tacitly 
over  the  use.     But  he  may  likewise  do  it  expressly  by  words  of 
sent  time,  cither  spoken  or  written. 

The  bargain  even  as  to  fixing  the  rent  may  possibly  be  tacit  on 
sides.     As  if  I  have  hired  a  house  or  lands  for  some  years,  and 
my  term,  for  which  I  at  first  hired  them,  is  out,  I  continue  to  live  in 
house,  or  to  occupy  the  lands;  as  both  parties  knew  what  coi 
they  had  agreed  upon  before;   from  this  act  of  mine,  and  from 
owner's  giving  me  no  disturbance,  the  reasonable  and  necessary  _ 
sumption  is,  that  we  approve  of  the  former  conditions,  and  are  still  wB* 
ling  to  abide  by  them. 
Letting  and  hiring      XXV.  In  letting  and  hiring  of  labour,  if  we  lura 
of  labour.  (he  labour  of  a  man  in  general  for  a  certain  time;  wblf 

ever  accident  may  happen  to  him  and  disable  him  from  labouring,  he 
has  a  claim  to  his  wages;  provided  he  is  willing,  under  such  inabuilj, 
to  do  us  all  the  service  he  can:  because  what  we  purchased  was  his  la- 
bour for  that  time:  whether,  therefore,  his  labour  within  that  time  is 
little  or  much,  it  is  all  that  we  can  claim:  and  when  our  claim  is  sa^ 
fied,  it  will  be  unjust  to  diminish  his.  But  if  we  hire  him  to  do  any 
particular  work,  and  not  merely  for  any  certain  time;  whatever  diaft> 
bles  him  from  performing  that  work  releases  us  from  the  obligati<m  of 
paying  his  wages:  because  he  has  no  claim  to  them,  unless  he  perfimns  ' 
the  work  for  which  he  was  hired. 

*If  1  have  hired  out  my  labour  for  a  particular  purpose,  and  the 
same  labour  may  be  profitable  to  more  persons  besides  the  first  hirer;, 
nothing  hinders  me  from  taking  as  much  of  those  other  persons  as  my 
service  to  them  is  worth,  without  any  abatement  in  the  wages  agreed 
upon  between  me  and  the  first  hirer.  Each  of  them  has  here  the  va- 
luable consideration  for  which  the  wages  arc  due;  and  it  is  no  damage 
to  the  first  hirer  that  I  can  make  an  advantage  of  my  labour,  besides 
what  I  am  to  receive  from  him.  I  am  hired  to  go  a  journey  to  do  some 
particular  business  for  the  person  who  is  to  pay  my  wages:  I  can,  in 
the  same  journey,  do  business  for  others,  without  neglectine^  his:  what- 
ever wa^es  1  am  to  receive  from  him  who  first  hired  me,  will  be  due  to 
me,  notwithstanding  the  gain  which  I  accidentally  make  of  others,  who 
take  this  opportunity  of  employing  me:  since  my  labour  is  not  the  less 
valuable  to  him  for  being  serviceable  to  them. 

Loan  of  consuma-      XXVI.  jThe  loan  of  goods  which  cannot  be  used 
ble  goods.  without  being  consumed,  such  as  grain,  wine,  &e.,  and 

*  Grot  Lib.  11.  Cap.  Xn.  §  XIX.  f  I^nd.  h  XX,  XXI. 
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more  especially  money,  is  a  contract  of  mutual  benefit,  and  plainly  be- 
longs to  that  sort  of  contracts,  in  which  things  are  given  for  things  to 
bo  ghren  again.     The  Latin  expression  for  lending  things  of  this  sort, 
fwwnsiuo  dare)  imports  a  mutual  giving.     In  this  respect  it  dificrs  from 
icanunodaium)  a  loan  of  such  goods  as  may  be  used  without  being 
eonsumed:  for  a  loan  of  this  latter  sort  is  a  beneficial  contract  only  on 
side;  the  use  of  the  things  is  given  by  one  party,  and  nothing  is 
D  ffH*  it  in  return  by  the  other  party. 
It  is  to  be  observed  farther,  that  in  such  things  as  cannot  be  used 
without  being  consumed,  the  use  cannot  possibly  be  separated  from 
^^~      property,  as  it  may  be  in  other  things.     One  man  may  cither  by 
grant,  as  in  a  loan,  or  by  purchase,  as  in  letting  and  renting,  have 
use  of  houses,  or  lands,  or  cattle,  or  books,  &c.,  whilst  another 
I  has  the  property  in  them,  or  the  sole  right  to  dispose  of  the  things 
^^cmselves.     But  no  use  can  be  made  of  grain,  or  wine,  or  money, 
~thout  disposing  of  them:  the  grain  must  be  sold,  or  must  be  spent 
the  fiimily,  or  must  be  sown  upon  the  land;  the  wine  must  be  con- 
^^^JDed  in  some  such  manner;  the  money  must  be  laid  out  in  purchasing 
'^^cenaries,  or  in  some  way  of  commerce.     But  whoever  has  a  right 
^^^  to  dispose  of  the  things  themselves  must  have  property  in  them. 
^^here  is,  tnerefore,  in  things  of  this  sort  no  right  of  usufruct  separa- 
ble fiom  property:  but  when  a  man  lends  them,  he  makes  over  the 
pvt)perty  in  them  to  the  borrower;  since  he,  who  grants  the  use,  must 
STant  the  property  at  the  same  time,  if  there  is  no  use  separable  from 
property. 

This  might  occasion  an  inquiry,  in  what  respect  a  gift  differs  from  a 

loan,  where  the  things  given  or  lent  are  such  as  will  be  consumed  in 

^sing;  since  he  who  lends  them,  grants  the  property  of  them  to  the 

Wrower;  and  he  who  gives  them  seems  to  grant  no  more.     The  dif- 

i^ence  between  them  is,  that  a  gift  is  a  grant  of  property,  without 

uiy  condition  of  making  a  return:    but  a  loan  is  a  grant  of  property 

Under  a  condition  that  either  upon  demand  or  at  a  certain  time  limited, 

'   fteproperty  in  an  equivalent  shall  be  returned. 

XXVIL  -We  may  here  inquire  whether  it  is  unlaw-  interest  for  money, 
niitotake  interest,  or  any  valuable  consideration,  for  upon  what  pHn- 
tte  loan  of  such  goods  as  are  consumed  in  their  use,  ciples  to  be  de- 
more  particularly  for  the  loan  of  money.  I  would  not  ^^''^^^^'^ 
cill  the  valuable  consideration,  which  is  taken  for  the  loan  of  money, 
by  the  name  of  usury:  because  this  word  has  by  common  custom  been 
niade  to  signify  such  an  exorbitant  consideration  as  is  oppressive  and 
unjust.  I,  therefore,  choose  to  call  it  by  the  name  of  interest,  which 
is  a  word  of  a  milder  signification,  and  has  not  by  custom  been  made 
odious. 

Grotius  has  mentioned  three  arguments,  which  are  sometimes  used 
to  show  that  interest  is  unlawful,  or  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of 
the  contract  between  the  lender  and  the  borrower,  for  the  former  to 
take  any  consideration  upon  account  of  money  lent,  beyond  the  pay- 
ment of  the  principal  money  itself.  First,  it  is  urged,  that  the  nature 
of  a  loan,  since  it  is  a  beneficial  act,  will  not  allow  us  to  take  interest 
or  any  valuable  consideration  for  what  we  lend. — We  might,  indeed, 

*  Grotius,  Lib.  II.  Cap.  XII  §  XX,  XXI. 
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question  here,  whether  a  loan  of  such  goods  as  are  eonsiiiiied  in  tiheir 
use,  is  a  beneficial  contract  or  not:  but  to  pass  this  over,  we  may  ob- 
serve, that  the  argument  here  urged  against  taking  interest  fer  money 
lent,  if  it  proved  any  thing  at  all,  would  prove  too  much.  Tie  loan  A 
such  goods  as  may  be  used  without  being  consumed,  is  a  beneficial  act; 
and  if  we  will  conclude,  from  the  nature  of  a  loan,  that  to  take  any 
consideration  for  the  use  of  money  is  unlawful,  we  must,  for  die  same 
reason,  conclude  it  to  be  unlawful  to  take  any  rent  for  the  use  rfhouaea 
or  of  land.  In  the  meantime,  however,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  when 
we  take  rent,  the  contract  is  changed  from  one  of  simple  to  one  of  mn- 
tual  benefit;  it  is  then  no  longer  a  loan,  it  becomes  letting  and  renting. 
But  though  it  is  thus  changed  from  a  gratuituous  contract  to  one  of 
mutual  benefit;  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  changed  likewise  fimn  a 
lawful  to  an  unlawful  one:  the  latter  contract,  when  it  is  made  upon 
fair  and  equal  terms,  is  in  its  own  nature  as  lawful  as  the  former. — It 
may  be  urged,  in  support  of  this  argument,  that  letting  and  renting, 
where  the  owner  has  made  his  bargain  accordingly,  is  indeed  a  lawfid 
contract,  and  that  he,  who  has  made  such  a  bargain,  may  lawfully  ra» 
quire  the  payment  of  rent:  but  that  the  loan  of  books  or  eattte,  ar 
houses,  or  land,  is  in  itself  a  contract  of  simple  benefit;  and  that  ke, 
who  from  the  first,  instead  of  letting,  has  lent  any  goods  of  this  aort,  iua 
no  just  claim  to  rent,  or  to  any  valuable  consideration  for  the  uae  of 
sucn  goods.  He  may,  if  he  pleases,  lawfully  make  such  a  contract 
first  as  will  entitle  him  to  rent:  but  if  he  has  originally  lent  his 
he  cannot  afterwards  lawfully  demand  any  rent;  because  he 
make  such  a  demand  consistently  with  his  own  agreement.  Now  Aiiy 
it  may  be  said,  is  the  case  of  money;  we  lend  it  whenever  we  grant  Aa 
use  of  it  to  another;  the  contract  is,  therefore,  a  loan  fi^m  the  begin- 
ning; and  consequently  we  cannot,  consistently  with  the  nature  of  oar 
first  bargain,  require  any  interest  or  valuable  consideration  afterwards. 
But  this  conclusion  has  nothing  to  support  it  besides  the  scantinem 
of  language:  whatever  our  bargain  is  in  thus  granting  the  use  of  money 
to  another,  we  always  indeed  call  it  lending;  because  we  have  no  other 
word  to  express  it  by.  To  make  the  conclusion  a  just  (me,  they,  who 
urge  the  argument,  should  show,  that  in  lending  money,  it  is  unlawful 
from  the  beginning  to  agree  with  him  to  whom  we  lend  it,  that  ha 
shall  give  us  a  valuable  consideration  for  the  use  of  it. 

A  second  argument  to  prove  the  unlawfulness  of  taking  any  inter- 
est or  increase  for  money  lent,  is,  that  money  is  barren  in  its  own  mh 
ture;  that  no  profit  arises  from  it  without  the  labour  and  industry  of 
him  who  uses  it;  and,  consequently,  that  this  profit  being  due  to  Aa 
labour,  is  the  property  of  the  borrower,  as  his  labour  has  produced  it; 
and  the  lender,  who  has  had  no  share  in  the  labour,  can  have  no  claim 
upon  the  profits  arising  from  it. — This  argument  again  would  prove 
too  much,  if  it  had  any  weight  at  all.  Houses  or  arable  land  are  pro- 
fitless in  themselves:  the  advantages  arising  from  them  are  produeen  by 
the  labour  and  industry  of  the  occupier.  And  yet  it  is  not  deemed  un* 
just  that  the  landlord,  notwithstanding  he  bears  no  part  in  the  labour, 
should  receive  rent  fi*om  the  tenant.  The  fact  is,  that  as  in  the  use 
of  houses  or  land,  so  in  the  use  of  money,  the  profit  is  due  pardy 
to  the  thing,  and  partly  to  the  labour:  because  as  the  thing  would  have 
produced  no  profit  wiUiout  labour,  so  there  could  have  been  no  labour, 
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and,  thereibre,  no  profit  of  labour  without  the  thing.  The  consequence 
of  this  is,  that  the  person  who  labours,  and  the  proprietor  of  the  thing, 
have  each  of  them  a  claim  upon  the  profits,  which  arise  from  the  use 
of  it 

This  answer  will  open  the  way  to  the  third  argument  against  taking 
interest  for  the  use  of  money,  and  will  show  it  in  its  full  strength.  I 
might  urge,  when  you  lend  me  a  certain  sum  of  money,  that  by  grant- 
ing me  the  use  of  it,  you  grant  me  at  the  same  time  the  property  of  it; 
since  the  use  of  money  and  the  property  of  it  are  inseparable.  If, 
therefore,  you  demand  any  increase  when  I  pay  you  the  principal,  you 
demand  more  than  is  due  to  you:  what  I  received  was  the  property  of 
such  a  sum  of  money;  I  pay  you  the  same  sum  of  money;  and,  conse- 
quently, haying  paid  you  as  much  I  received,  I  have  paid  all  that  you 
can  fairly  demand.  You  demand  something  more  than  the  principal,  in 
consideration  of  the  use:  but  I  reply,  that  the  use  and  property  are  in- 
separable: if,  therefore,  your  property  is  returned,  what  right  have  you 
to  any  thing  more?  especially  if  you  consider  that  the  profit  of  it  being 
partly  due  to  the  thing  and  partly  to  the  labour  of  the  user,  must  be 
due  wholly  to  me;  since  you  made  me  the  proprietor  by  lending  me  the 
money,  and  I  was  confessedly  the  user  or  occupier. — This  argument 
would  indeed  be  unanswerable;  if  you  had  not  originally  bargained  for 
interest  or  increase:  for  since,  by  lending  mc  the  money,  all  you  do  is 
to  make  over  the  property  of  it  to  me  for  a  certain  time,  I  cannot  see 
that  this  act  considered  by  itself  can  entitle  you  to  any  thing  more  than 
yoiir  own  property  again,  when  that  time  is  expired.  Though  the  pro- 
perty of  the  money  was  mine  only  for  a  time,  yet  it  was  as  much  mine 
during  that  time,  as  if  it  had  been  mine  for  ever.  If,  therefore,  you 
would  secure  your  just  claim  to  interest,  you  must  take  the  matter 
higher;  you  must,  from  the  beginning,  make  your  bargain  accordingly, 
and  must  show  that  a  bargain  originally  made,  to  receive  more  than 
your  principal  in  payment,  is  consistent  with  justice.  It  will  appear 
that  such  a  bargain  would  be  a  just  one,  provided  you  can  show  that 
you  parted  with  any  valuable  consideration  besides  the  principal 
money,  in  making  over  the  property  of  it  to  nie  for  any  certain  time: 
ind  this  you  may  easily  show;  because  in  parting  with  the  principal 
money,  you  parted  with  all  the  gain  which  you  might  have  made  of  it 
during  the  time  of  its  being  in  my  hands,  if,  instead  of  lending  it  to 
me,  you  had  employed  it  yourself  in  trade  or  in  husbandry. 

This  then  is  the  foundation  of  your  claim  upon  me  to  receive  inter- 
est for  the  money  lent  me;  or  rather  the  foundation  upon  which  you 
are  to  justify  making  a  bargain,  from  the  beginning,  lo  receive  it.  You 
claim  such  interest  in  consideration  of  the  gain  which  you  might  have 
made  by  using  your  money  yourself.  Indeed  your  interest  cannot 
&irly  be  equal  to  the  highest  gain  which  you  eouhl  have  made:  you 
must  allow  something  for  the  uncertainty  of  this  gain;  it  might,  by  ac- 
cident, have  been  less  than  you  hoped  for:  and  you  must  allow  some- 
thing for  the  trouble  which  you  must  have  been  at  in  making  such  ad- 
vantage. When,  from  the  usual  gain  which  is  to  l)e  made  of  such  a 
Bum  of  money,  in  trade  or  in  husliandry,  you  have  deducted  a  fair  al- 
lowance for  the  uncertainty  of  your  expectations,  and  a  fair  allowance 
likewise  for  the  price  of  your  labour;  the  remainder  of  the  clear  pro- 
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fits  arising  from  the  use  of  jour  money  may  be  considered  aa  due  to 
you  beyond  your  principal. 

Something  more  than  this  may  indeed  be  fairly  claimed,  where  you 
run  any  hazard  of  losing  your  principal  l)y  my  becoming  unable  to  repay 
it;  you  may  in  these  circumstances  justly  expect  to  be  paid  fix*  auch 
hazard.  And  upon  this  account  it  is,  that  you  may  fairly  expect  higher 
interest  where  your  security  is  bad,  than  where  it  is  good. 

There  is  indeed  one  case  in  which  interest  may  be  demanded  tor 
money  lent,  though  it  was  no  condition  of  the  original  loan;  and  that 
is,  when  the  money  is  not  repaid  at  the  time  fixed  for  payment  At 
that  time  the  borrower's  property  in  the  money  ceases,  and  the  lender 
may  demand  to  be  satisfied  for  whatever  damage  he  sustains  by  not 
having  his  property  restored  to  his  possession  at  the  time  that  it  oug^t 
to  be. 

Usuiy  why  forbid-  XXVIII.  The  authority  of  the  law  of  Mosea  seema  to 
den  by  the  Musauc  weigh  the  most  of  any  thing  with  those  who  maintain  that 
^^'  interest  is  unlawful.    Grotius  urges  upon  thia  head,  that 

the  matter  of  the  law  which  forbids  usury,  though  it  may  not  be  neces- 
sary, is  certainly  commendable;  and  that,  in  this  view,  the  law  ia  binding 
upon  christians,  who  are  obliged  by  the  gospel  not  only  to  obaenre  the 
rules  of  strict  justice,  but  to  comply  likewise  with  all  the  most  perfeetand 
exalted  rules  of  moral  duty.  An  Israelite,  says  he,  was  allowed  indeed  to 
take  increase  of  a  stranger,  but  was  forbidden  to  take  it  of  his  neighbours 
or  brethren.  Now  the  gospel,  as  he  goes  on,  has  taught  us  to  look  upon 
all  mankind  as  our  neighbours  or  brethren.  From  whence  he  concluaeB, 
that  whatever  moral  duty  one  Israelite  owed  to  another;  the  same  duty 
is  owing  from  a  christian  to  all  mankind:  so  that  no  christian,  consistently 
with  his  religion,  can  take  interest  or  increase  of  any  man  for  money  lent 

Before  I  examine  this  argument,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  inform  the 
English  reader,  that  a  passage  in  the  lKX)k  of  Leviticus,  relating  to 
usury,  is  wrongly  translated  in  our  bibles.  *The  passage  is  thia — ^And 
if  thy  brother  be  waxed  poor,  and  fallen  in  decay  with  thee,  then  thon 
shalt  relieve  him,  ifea^  though  he  he  a,  stranger  or  a  sojourner,  that  he  may 
live  with  thee:  take  thou  no  usury  of  him  or  increase;  but  fear  thy 
God,  that  thy  brother  may  live  with  thee:  thou  shalt  not  give  him  thy 
money  upon  usury,  nor  lend  him  thy  victuals  for  increase.  This  pas- 
sage at  first  sight  implies,  that  the  Israelites  might  not  take  increase  of 
a  stranger  or  sojournor;  if  he  was  grown  poor  or  fallen  to  decay 
amongst  them:  they  are  commanded  to  relieve  their  brother  who 
in  such  distress;  not  only  if  he  was  an  Israelite,  but  though  he 
stranger  or  a  sojourner,  they  were  to  take  no  usury  or  increase  of  him. 
But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  words,  yeOy  though  he  6e,  are  not  in 
the  original:  and  if  we  render  the  original  literally  it  will  be — ^Thou 
shalt  relieve  him,  a  stranger  or  a  sojourner,  that  he  may  live  with  thee. 
There  is  something  wanting  to  make  the  sense  full;  and  instead  of  sup- 
plying it  with  the  words  yea^  though  he  frf,  it  should  have  been  thus 
supplied — If  thy  brother  is  waxen  poor,  and  fallen  to  decay  vrith  thee, 
then  thou  shalt  help  him,  a  stranger  and  a  sojourner  shall  help  Mm,  that 
he  may  live  with  thee.  In  the  common  translation  it  is  plain,  that  a 
stranger  or  a  sojourner  must  be  called  the  brother  of  an  Israelite;  wl 

•  I.evit.  XXXV.  35,  fcc. 
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18  BO  unusual  in  the  other  parts  of  the  law  of  Moses,  that  this  alone 
would  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  concluding,  that  our  translators  have 
missed  the  sense  of  this  passage.  The  intent  of  the  law  in  this  place 
seems  to  be,  that  all  persons  who  lived  under  its  jurisdiction,  whether 
they  were  Israelites  or  sojourners,  should  help  a  poor  Israelite.  This 
precept  is,  in  this  respect,  like  the  fourth  precept  of  the  decalogue;  it 
extends  to  all  who  dwelled  in  the  land.  And  we  may  find  a  farther 
reason  for  preferring  this  sense  to  the  sense  which  is  expressed  in  our 
translation,  if  we  compare  this  passage  with  another  tliat  we  meet  with 
in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy.  *The  law  says  there, — Thou  shalt  not 
lend  upon  usury  to  thy  brother,  usury  of  money,  usury  of  victuals, 
usury  of  any  thing,  that  is  lent  upon  usury:  unto  a  stranger  thou 
mayest  lend  upon  usury,  but  unto  thy  brother  thou  shalt  not  lend  upon 
usury.  Here  is  a  plain  difference  made  between  those  who  arc  called 
brethren,  and  those  who  arc  called  strangers.  Nay,  we  find,  that  the 
Israelites  were  allowed  to  lend  upon  usury  to  strangers,  though  they 
were  forbidden  to  lend  upon  usury  to  one  another.  And  since,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  translation  of  the  passage  cited  from  Leviticus, 
they  were  alike  forbidden  to  lend  upon  usury  either  to  their  brethren 
or  to  strangers,  it  is  evident  that  our  translators  must  have  mistaken 
the  sense  of  that  passage;  because  the  same  law  cannot  expressly  allow 
in  one  place  what  it  expressly  forbids  in  another. 

If  then  it  appears  that  the  Israelites  were  forbidden  to  lend  upon 
usury  to  one  another  only,  and  were,  without  exception,  allowed  to 
take  usury  of  strangers;  the  consequence  will  be,  that  there  can  be 
nothing  morally  wrong  in  the  practice  itself:  if  there  had,  they  would 
have  been  forbidden  it  in  respect  of  foreigners,  as  well  as  in  respect  of 
one  another:  since  what  is  wrong  in  itself,  is  as  much  so,  when  prac- 
tised towards  one  set  of  men,  as  when  practised  towards  another  set. 
But  if  this  jN'actice  was  not  forbidden  to  the  Israelites  upon  account  of 
any  viciousness  in  it,  then,  notwithstanding  the  perfect  morality  which 
christians  are  obliged  to,  we  cannot  conclude  from  this  precept  in  the 
Mosaic  law,  that  it  is  unlawful  for  christians  to  take  interest  for  money 
lent 

In  fact  this  precept  seems,  from  the  distinction  made  between  Israel- 
ites and  strangers,  to  be  of  a  {)olitical  rather  than  of  a  moral  nature:  and 
BO  part  of  the  merely  political  law  of  Moses  is  binding  upon  christians. 
The  circumstances  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  and  the  Mosaic  constitution 
of  government,  will  show  us  upon  what  policy  this  law  was  founded. 
They  were  not  originally  a  trading  nation,  and  consequently  could 
make  but  little  advantage  by  the  use  of  money.  And  besides,  by  the 
Mosaic  constitution,  the  land  was  equally  divided  between  the  several 
members  of  the  community;  and  lest  this  ecjuality  should  in  process  of 
time  be  broken  in  upon,  no  person  was  allowed  to  purchase  land  in 
perpetuity;  whatever  was  bought,  was  to  return  again  at  the  year  of 
jubilee  to  the  former  owners.  With  the  same  view  likewise,  that  the 
inheritance  of  one  family  or  tribe  might  not  pass  into  another,  and  (he 
original  equality  of  land  be  destroyed  by  accumulation,  heiresses  were 
commanded  to  marry  within  their  own  family  or  tribe.  Since  then,  we 
laay  collect  fi*om  these  institutions,  that  the  legislator  intended  to  pre- 

•  Dcut  XXIII.  19,  20. 
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serve  an  equality,  and  to  prevent  any  one  person  or  family  from  grow- 
ing too  rich;  a  plain  reason  appears  why  usury,  especially  in  a  nation 
without  trade,  should  be  prohibited,  if  it  had  been  allowed  of,  those 
who  paid  it  must  have  been  impoverished;  and  those  who  received  it, 
though  they  were  in  some  measure  prevented  from  realizing  their  for- 
tunes by  purchases  of  lands  in  perpetuity,  would  yet  have  grown  more 
rich  in  proportion  to  their  neighbours,  than  the  law  designed  they 
should  be. 

Question  relating  XXIX.  Thcrc  is  another  question  which  may  arise 
to  a  loan.  concerning  a  loan.     If  the  value  of  money  should  alter 

between  the  time  of  borrowing  and  the  time  of  paying,  it  may  be 
asked,  whether  the  payment  is  to  be  made  according  to  the  value  of  the 
money  at  the  time  of  borrowing,  or  according  to  its  value  at  the  time 
of  paying. 

Before  we  can  answer  this  question,  it  must  be  made  a  little  more 
determinate  than  it  is  in  this  manner  of  stating  it.  Let  us  state  tlie 
question  thus: — Suppose  I  have  lent  a  certain  number  of  pieces  of  any 
particular  denomination,  and  before  the  time  of  payment,  those  pieees 
change  in  their  price,  or  in  their  relative  value,  when  compared  with 
pieces  of  some  other  denomination;  as  suppose,  for  instance,  that  I  lend 
a  hundred  guineas,  which,  at  the  time  of  lending  them,  are  each  of 
them  worth  twenty-two  shillings;  but  that,  before  the  time  of  payment, 
guineas  are  each  of  them  worth  no  more  than  twenty-one  shillings; 
would  it  be  a  sufficient  payment  if  the  borrower  was  to  return  £e. 
same  number  of  pieces  of  the  same  denomination,  that  is,  to  return  me 
a  hundred  guineas  again. 

Here  it  would  be  necessary  to  know  whether  the  intrinsic  or  the  ex- 
trinsic value  of  the  pieces  in  question  had  been  changed,  so  as  to  make 
this  alteration  in  the  price  of  thcni.  Certainly  if  their  price  had  been 
altered  by  a  change  in  their  intrinsic  value,  there  would  be  no  reason 
to  think  it  a  sufficient  payment. 

The  intrinsic  value  of  guineas,  or  of  any  other  pieces  of  money,  can 
be  made  less  only  by  making  them  of  baser  metal,  or  by  putting  a  less 
quantity  of  pure  metal  into  them.  Suppose,  then,  that  1  lend  a  man  a 
hundred  guineas  of  a  purer  sort  of  metal;  it  seems  to  be  self-evident 
that,  if  before  the  time  of  payment  the  guineas  have  been  lowered  in 
their  intrinsic  value,  by  making  them  of  baser  metal,  he  does  not  pay 
me  what  he  borrowed  by  returning  a  hundred  guineas  made  of  this 
baser  metal.  I  lend  a  man  a  hundred  pieces  of  gold,  which  are  called 
guineas:  no  one  could  think  that  he  would  make  a  full  payment  by 
returning  an  equal  number  of  pieces  of  brass  of  the  same  shape  and 
stamp.  And  it  would  be  as  plainly  no  full  payment,  if  the  pieces  re- 
turned were  a  mixed  metal  of  half  gold  and  half  brass:  for  what  I  lent 
was  all  gold,  and  what  I  receive  is  but  half  gold.  You  might  say,  in- 
deed, that  these  are  counters  and  not  guineas.  But  this  is  not  the  true 
reason  why  I  am  not  fully  paid.  It  is  not  the  denomination  which 
gives  the  value  to  money,  but  its  weight  and  fineness.  The  payment  is 
short,  not  because  what  I  lent  were  called  guineas,  and  what  1  receive 
are  called  counters;  but  because  the  weight  and  fineness  of  what  I  re- 
ceive is  not  the  same  with  the  weight  and  fineness  of  what  I  lent. 

The  second  way  of  debasing  the  coin,  is  by  making  a  greater  number 
of  pieces  of  the  same  denomination  out  6f  the  same  weight  of  pure 
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metal.  Thus,  if  a  pound  of  gold  makes  forty  guineas,  and  I  lend  forty 
such  guineas;  it  would  be  a  short  payment,  if  I  was  to  receive  only 
forty  guineas  of  such  a  size,  that  threescore  of  them  would  weigh  no 
more  than  a  pound.  In  this  rate  of  payment,  the  number,  and  the  de- 
nomination, and  the  fineness  both  of  the  pieces  that  I  lend,  and  of  the 
pieces  that  I  receive,  would  be  the  same;  and  yet  I  should  receive  but 
two-thirds  of  my  debt:  because  the  weight  of  these  forty  guineas  is 
only  two-thirds  of  the  weight  of  what  I  lent. 

In  reckoning  money  we  are  apt,  where  the  denomination  and  num- 
ber is  the  same,  to  consider  the  value  as  the  same  too;  without  consi- 
dering that  the  way  of  estimating  the  quantity  of  money  by  the  num- 
ber oi  pieces  is  quite  accidental.  This  way  of  reckoning  proceeds 
upon  a  supposition,  that  all  pieces  of  a  certain  denomination,  with  such 
a  certain  stamp  upon  them,  have  a  certain  degree  of  fineness  and  a  cer- 
tain weight.  Upon  this  supposition,  counting  the  number  of  pieces, 
comes  to  the  same  in  the  end  as  weighing  them.  But  whenever  this 
supposition  has  been  taken  away  by  keeping  the  denomination  or  stamp 
and  changing  the  fineness  or  the  weight  of  the  pieces;  those  who  are 
not  forced  to  do  otherwise  by  positive  laws,  will  take  the  money  by 
tale  no  longer;  but  will  adjust  its  fineness,  and  estimate  its  weight,  in 
order  to  determine  the  quantity  of  pure  metal  that  they  receive. 

Where  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  pieces  is  the  same,  their  extrinsic 
value  in  comparison  of  any  other  pieces,  as  of  shillings,  for  instance, 
may  be  altered,  either,  first,  by  debasing  the  metal  out  of  which  those 
shillings  are  made;  or  secondly,  by  lessening  their  weight  without  de- 
basing the  metal;  or  thirdly,  by  the  accidental  variations  in  the  quan- 
tity of  silver  and  gold  that  are  current.     Hut  naturally  those  altera- 
tions in  the  extrinsic  value  of  gold,  or  of  guineas  made  of  gold,  ai'c  of 
no  account:  because,  naturally,  gold  is  lent  as  gold,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  silver.    It  is  only  civil  institution  which  has  given  it  this  refer- 
ence, by  considering  all  the  current  coin  of  a  nation  as  if  it  was  of  the 
same  species;  by  considering,  for  instance,  shillings  as  parts  of  a  gui- 
nea, and  halfpence  as  parts  of  a  shilling,  without  regarding  the  dif- 
ference of  the  metal  that  these  several  coins  are  made  of.     But  natu- 
rally, if  I  lend  a  hundred  guineas,  each  of  which,  in  reference  to  sil- 
ver, is  then  worth  twenty-two  shillings,  and  am  to  be  paid  again  when, 
in  the  same  reference,  each  is  worth  no  more  than  twenty-one  shillings; 
I  shall  be  fully  paid  if  a  hundred  guineas  are  returned  me.     The  gold 
that  passes  between  me  and  the  borrower  is  to  be  estimated  only  by  its 
weight  and  fineness,  and  not  by  its  value  in  comparison  with  silver,  any 
more  than  by  its  value  in  comparison  with  any  thing  else.    It  would  be 
readily  seen  to  be  a  very  strange  question,  supposing  I  was  to  lend  a  gui- 
nea when  it  would  buy  five  bushels  of  wheat,  and  was  to  be  paid  again 
when  it  would  only  buy  four,  whether  a  guinea  would  be  full  payment? 
And  it  is  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  as  strange  a  question,  supposing  I 
lend  a  guinea,  when  it  would  buy  me  twenty-two  pieces  of  silver,  and 
am  to  be  paid  again  when  it  would  only  buy  twenty-one  such  pieces, 
whether  this  is  full  payment?     What  has  made  us  see  the  strangeness 
of  the  former  question  more  readily  than  of  the  latter  is,  that  guineas 
and  wheat  are  considered  by  us  as  diiVcrenl  species  of  things;  so  that 
in  estimating  the  value  of  the  one  we  do  it  without  any  necessary  or 
customary  reference  to  the  other.     But  guineas  and  shillings  \u  wwa- 
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lion  where  both  of  them  are  current  coin,  are  looked  upon  9M  thingi 
of  the  same  species,  and  as  differing  only  as  a  part  differs  from  the  wliole: 
by  which  means  we  are  led  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  one  by  the  pnn 
portion  which  it  bears  to  the  value  of  the  other.  Suppose  I  lend  two 
pounds  and  a  half  of  gold  in  bullion,  which  compared  with  silver  is  at 
that  time  worth  two  thousand  two  hundred  shillings:  it  would,  I  imft- 
gine,  be  thought  full  payment,  if  I  received  two  pounds  and  a  half  of 
bullion  again;  though,  perhaps,  at  the  time  of  payment,  it  might  be 
worth  no  more  in  silver  than  two  thousand  one  hundred  shillings  For 
the  natural  rule  is,  that  in  such  things  as  are  estimated  by  number, 
weight  or  measure,  it  is  a  full  payment,  if  we  return  the  same  speciei 
in  equal  number,  weight  or  measure.  The  coining  these  two  pounds 
and  a  half  of  bullion  into  a  hundred  guineas  before  I  lend  it,  would 
make  no  real  difference  in  the  two  cases:  for  all  that  is  done  by  coin- 
ing is  to  denote  by  a  certain  stamp  upon  each  piece  into  which  the  bul- 
lion is  divided,  what  is  the  weight  of  that  piece.  Coining  the  bullica 
might  indeed  make  such  an  imaginary  difference  as  has  OGcauoned  dl 
the  difficulty  in  this  question:  the  bullion  being  then  changed  into  gold 
coin,  we  might  by  that  means  be  led  to  consider  it  as  of  the  same  sne- 
cies  with  silver  coin,  and  to  judge  of  its  value,  not  by  its  weif^t.  Ml 
by  its  relative  value  in  comparison  with  silver  coin. 

This  reference  of  gold  coin  to  silver  coin  in  determining  its  value,  as 
if  they  were  of  the  same  species,  and  differed  from  one  another  only  as 
greater  and  less,  is  kept  up  in  civil  reckonings  by  referring  botti  of 
them  alike  to  some  common  and  settled  denomination:  which  demNBi- 
nation  is  so  far  imaginary,  that  it  is  quite  accidental  whether  there  are 
any  pieces  coined  which  answer  to  the  several  terms  of  such  denomi- 
nation or  not.  Thus,  in  England,  our  civil  way  of  numeration  is  by 
pounds,  shillings  and  pence.  All  our  coin,  in  reckoning  money,  whe- 
ther it  is  gold,  or  silver,  or  copper,  is  referred  to  this  standing  denomi- 
nation; which  is  in  itself  only  an  imaginary  one.  There  are,  indeed, 
such  pieces  as  shillings,  which  answer  to  one  term  in  this  common  de- 
nomination: but  it  is  quite  accidental  that  there  are  such  pieces:  this 
term  in  the  denomination  was  not  taken  from  the  coin  which  is  called  a 
shilling,  but  was  itself  the  occasion  that  such  pieces  should  be  coined. 
And  it  is  plain  that  this  term  might,  in  reckoning  money,  be  as  readily 
made  use  of  as  it  is  now,  though  there  was  no  such  coin  as  a  shillinc 
since  another  term  in  the  same  denomination,  the  term  of  pounds,  ■ 
well  understood,  and  easily  applied;  though  there  is  in  fact  no  such 
coin  as  a  pound. 

As  far  as  the  civil  law,  for  the  sake  of  making  all  the  coin  that  is  in 
a  nation  circulate  alike,  requires  it  in  all  loans  and  all  payments  to  be 
reduced  to  such  a  common  standing  denomination,  the  state  of  the  ques- 
tion now  before  us  would  be  changed,  and  the  determination  upon  it 
must  be  changed  accordingly.  If  1  lend  a  man  a  hundred  rain^sB 
when  the  value  of  each  guinea  is  one  pound  two  shillings;  tne  sum 
that  I  lend  is  not  to  be  called  a  hundred  guineas,  for  guinea  is  no  term 
in  the  national  way  of  reckoning;  it  must  be  called  one  hundred  and 
ten  pounds.  Here,  if  it  be  asked  whether  a  hundred  guineas,  when 
each  is  reduced  to  the  value  of  one  ]X)und  one  shilling,  would  pay  me, 
the  answer  will  be  clear;  if  we  consider  what  sum,  accordins  to  the 
national  way  of  reckoning  money,  a  hundred  such  guineas  would  make. 
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They  would  make  no  more  than  one  hundred  and  five  pounds.  And 
"we  cannot  well  imagine  that  one  hundred  and  five  pounds  paid  will  be 
a  full  payment  for  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds  lent. 

We  may  put  this  question  in  another  instance,  where,  perhaps,  the 
matter  will  appear  clearer.  I  lend  a  hundred  crowns;  and  each  crown, 
at  the  time  of  lending  them,  is  valued  by  the  law  at  five  shillings;  by 
which  I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  worth  five  such  pieces  as  we  call  shil- 
lings, but  that  it  is  considered,  in  reckoning  money,  as  a  fourth  part  of 
a  pound  on  one  hand,  or  as  equal  to  sixty  pence  on  the  other  hand. 
Before  the  time  of  payment,  the  law  reduces  these  pieces  in  their  value, 
and  reckons  each  to  be  worth  no  more  than  four  shillings,  that  is,  to  be 
the  fifth  part  of  a  pound,  or  equal  to  forty-eight  pence.  Would  it  be 
a  full  payment,  if  the  borrower  was  to  return  me  no  more  than  a  hun- 
dred such  pieces?  If  there  is  any  doubt  about  the  true  answer  to  this 
question,  instead  of  calling  them  crowns,  call  them  five  shilling  pieces 
when  they  are  lent,  and  four  shilling  pieces  when  they  are  paid:  and 
then,  I  suppose,  it  will  be  plain,  that  four  hundred  shillings  paid  is  not 
an  equivalent  for  five  hundred  shillings  lent. 

Now,  if  this  be  the  case,  when  the  pieces  are  called  by  such  names 
aa  express  their  value  in  the  national  way  of  reckoning;  it  must  be  the 
same,  when  we  are  to  count  our  money  in  that  way,  though  the  same 
pieces  should  have  some  other  technical  name.  Thus,  if,  in  like  manner, 
instead  of  calling  the  pieces  guineas,  we  call  them  one  pound  two  shil- 
ling pieces  when  they  are  lent,  and  one  pound  one  shilling  pieces 
when  they  are  paid;  it  is  evident,  that  a  hundred  of  the  latter  is  not  a 
full  payment  for  a  hundred  of  the  former. 

Upon  the  whole,  where  gold  coin  is  estimated  by  its  intrinsic  value, 
no  change  is  made  in  the  value  of  it,  but  by  a  change  in  its  weight  and 
fineness:  and,  consequently,  whatever  quantity  we  borrow,  a  full  pay- 
ment is  made,  where  the  same  quantity  in  weight  and  fineness  is  re- 
tamed.  But  where,  in  estimating  it,  we  refer  it  to  any  extrinsic 
standard,  the  value  of  it  is  changed,  by  a  change  in  comparison  with 
this  standard,  though  its  weight  and  fineness  should  continue  the  same: 
and,  consequently,  when  we  borrow  any  sum  of  it  computed  by  this 
standard,  the  payment  will  not  be  a  full  one,  unless  the  sum  re- 
turned, when  computed  by  the  same  standard,  is  equal  to  the  sum 
borrowed. 

XXX.  *A  contract  of  insurance  is  void,  if  it  is  Katitrti  of  insur- 
Bttdc  either  when  the  goods  insured  are  perished,  and  ance. 
the  owner  knows  it;  or  when  they  are  out  of  all  danger  or  hazard,  and 
the  insurer  knows  it.  There  can  be  no  contract  of  any  particular  sort, 
where  there  is  no  matter  of  such  contract:  and  the  matter  of  insurance 
ifl  a  possible  but  uncertain  loss,  against  which  the  insurer  undertakes 
to  indemnify  the  owner:  he  engages  therefore  for  nothing,  unless  there 
niay  be  a  loss,  and  unless  that  loss  is  uncertain.  But  if  the  ship,  for 
instance,  which  the  owner  insures,  is  lost  at  the  time  of  insurance,  and 
he  knows  it,  there  is  no  uncertainty  in  the  loss,  because  it  has  been 
suffered  already:  or  if  the  ship  is  safely  arrived  in  port,  and  the  in- 
surer knows  it,  there  is  no  loss  possible.  Indeed  such  a  contract 
would  be  void  upon  account  of  the  inequality  of  it.     The  insurer  en- 
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gages  his  work,  in  consideration  of  such  a  price  as  his  labour  would 
be  worth,  if  he  could  preserve  the  goods  in  the  hazard  which  they 
run:  but  if  the  goods  arc  actually  perished  already,  he  engages  for  a 
less  consideration  than  his  labour  would  be  worth;  because,  in  these 
circumstances,  his  labour  would  be  worth  the  whole  of  these  goods:  if, 
therefore,  he  insures  for  less  than  the  whole  value  of  the  goods,  he  has 
not  his  equivalent.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  goods  are  safely  arrived 
in  port,  and  the  insurer  knows  this,  but  the  owner  does  not  know  it; 
the  owner,  if  he  promises  any  thing  at  all,  promises  more  than  the  in- 
surer's labour  would  be  worth  to  preserve  his  goods  in  such  circum- 
stances: and,  consequently,  the  owner  does  not  receive  an  equivalent 
for  the  price  that  he  gives. 

The  work  or  labour  of  the  insurer,  which  I  have  been  speaking  of^ 
is  only  a  supposed  work  or  labour:  for  in  most  contracts  of  insurance 
he  does  not  labour,  nor  ever  intends  it.  But  the  form  (tf  the  contract 
seems  to  suppose  that  he  does — What  will  you  give  me  to  insure  your 
house  from  lire?  that  is,  what  will  vou  give  me  to  make  you  sure  that 
your  house  shall  not  be  burnt'  l^he  makine  you. sure  that  such  an 
accident  shall  not  happen,  implies,  that  I  will  take  care  to  prevent  it, 
and  that,  if  it  is  not  prevented,  you  shall  look  upon  the  loss  as  owing 
to  my  neglect,  and  upon  that  account,  shall  require  me  to  make  it 
good. 

The  necessary  equality  is  preserved  in  this  contract,  if  the  owner 
gives  no  more  and  no  less  than  the  insurer's  labour,  considering  the 
hazard  which  the  goods  run,  would  be  worth,  supposing  him  aUe  to 
preserve  those  goods  from  damages. 

Mixed  contracts.  XXXI.  In  many  instances  we  find  two  or  more  of 

tliesc  simple  contracts,  which  have  been  already  described,  united  into 
one  act.  *Thus,  if  I  knowingly  and  desi^^nedly  give  a  man  more  far 
his  goods  than  they  arc  worth;  this  is  partly  a  gift,  and  partly  buying 
and  selling.  This  is  one  of  the  instances  made  use  of  by  Grotius  far 
explaining  mixed  acts:  and,  perhaps,  it  is  more  properly  called  a  mize4 
act  than  a  mixed  contract;  because  that  part  of  it,  which  is  a  gift,  is  no 
contract.  If  I  bargain  with  a  workman  to  make  rings  or  vessels  far 
me  out  of  his  own  metal;  this  is  partly  buyini^  his  goods,  and  partly 
hiring  his  labour.  Sonic  writers,  indeed,  cousiidcr  this  as  merely  buy- 
ing  and  selling;  because,  if  I  had  bought  the  rin;;s  or  vessels  ready 
made,  I  must  have  paid  in  the  purchase  both  for  the  materials  and  far 
the  workmanship.  And,  certainh,  the  only  difference  is,  that  in  this 
contract  the  labour  is  valued  particularly,  and  is  considered  separately 
from  the  materials;  whereas,  in  buying  such  rings  or  vessels  ready 
made,  we  usually  purchase  the  thing  in  its  present  state,  without 
making  a  separate  estimation  of  the  materials  and  workmanship.  He 
contract  of  insurance  is  sometimes  mixed  with  a  loan:  as  when  a  per- 
son lends  a  sum  of  money  to  a  merchant  for  a  certain  premium,  upon 
condition,  that,  if  such  merchant's  ship  returns  safe,  he  shall  receive 
his  principal  again,  but  shall  loose  his  princi|)al,  if  the  ship  is  lost 
This  is  called  bottomry.  As  he  lends  the  principal  money  for  a 
premium,  it  is  a  loan  with  interest;  and  as  his  receiving  such  principil 
again  depends  upon  what  may  happen  to  the  ship,  it  is  insurance. 
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XXXn.  •In  partnerships  of  trade,  goods,  or  money,  Gain  and  loss,  how 
or  labour,  under  which  I  include  skill  or  management,  adjusted  in  part- 
are  by  the  consent  of  their  respective  owners  united  ntrsUip. 
into  one  common  stock.  Each  partner  has  in  view  a  benefit  to  be  re- 
ceived, for  a  benefit  which  he  gives.  The  separate  stock  of  any  of 
the  partners  alone  might  be  too  small  to  trade  with,  in  the  manner  pro- 
posed; or  the  nature  of  the  undertaking  may  require  not  only  more 
goods  or  more  money  than  any  one  of  them  could  supply,  but  more 
labour  or  more  skill  than  any  one  of  them  is  equal  to.  The  gain  arising 
from  the  common  stock  of  goods  or  money  is  the  price  obtained  for  the 
use  of  those  goods  or  money;  and  the  gain  arising  from  their  joint  la- 
bour, is  the  wages  obtained  for  such  labour. 

If  we  consider  the  gain  in  this  view,  it  is  easy  to  determine  what 
proportion  of  it  each  partner  ought  to  receive.  In  whatever  propor- 
tion the  use  of  one  partner's  goods  is  more  valuable  than  the  use  of  the 
other  partner's  goods,  so  much  more  of  the  gain  belongs  to  the  former, 
than  to  the  latter.  I  do  not  mean,  that  in  dividing  the  gain,  any  regard 
is  to  be  had  to  the  particular  share  of  it,  which  arose  accidentally  from 
the  goods  contributed  by  this  or  that  partner;  but  that  after  the  goods 
are  united  in  a  joint  stock  by  agreement,  each  partner  has  a  claim  to 
the  gain  arising  from  it,  in  proportion  to  what  was  the  probable  value 
of  the  use  of  his  goods,  if  he  had  traded  with  them  separately.  And  as 
the  probable  value  of  the  use  is  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  goods 
themselves;  each  partner's  claim  upon  the  gain  will  be  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. In  like  manner,  where  there  is  a  joint  labour,  since  the  pro- 
fits arising  from  it  are  the  wai^os  of  that  joint  labour,  each  partner  has 
a  claim,  not  to  that  particular  part  of  tiit'  gain  wiiicii  his  labour  earned, 
for  then  it  would  be  no  partnership,  but  to  surh  u  comparative  share 
out  of  the  common  wages  or  gain,  as  is  prn]^i>iii(Mi;il  to  the  value  of  his 
labour,  when  compared  with  the  labour  of  the*  other. 

As  ihe  gain  of  each  partner,  so  likewise  the  loss  of  each  ought  to 
te  proportionable  to  the  value  of  what  he  contriiiutes.    As  much  as  the 
goods  which  one  partner  contributc:s,  exceed  in  tlieir  value  the  goods 
which  the  other  contributes;  so  much  greater  is  the  claim  of  the  former 
upon  the  joint  stock,  than  the  claim  of  the  latter.     Since,  therefore, 
their  respective  claims  ujKm  the  whole  stock,  are  in  projwrtion  to  the 
share  of  that  stock  which  came  originally  from  each  of  them;  their 
claim  upon  each  part  of  the  whole  must  be  in   the  same  proportion. 
And,  consequently,  if  any  part  of  the  stock  is  lost,  each  partner  having 
t claim  upon  such  part  lost  in  proportion  to  liis  orij;inal  share,  looses  a 
claim  in  the  same  proportion,  that  is,  the   loss  of  each  is  in  proportion 
to  the  original  share  which  he  eontril)ut(.'d  towards  tlu*  common  stock. 
This,  then,  is  the  rule  for  adjusting  tlie  gain  and  h)ss  in  partnersliips, 
where  no  express  agreement  has  been  made  to  the  contrary.     Each 
partner  is  to  receive  such  a  share  of  the  gain,  or  to  l>ear  such  a  share 
of  the  loss,  as  has  the  same  proportion  to  what  any  other  of  the  part- 
ners receives  or  bears,  that  the  share  contributed  by  the  former  has  to 
the  share  contributed  by  the  latter.     The   interest  or  claim  of  each 
upon  the  whole  stock  is  in  this  proportion:   and,  consequently,  the  in- 
terest or  claim  of  each  in  the  increase  or  decrease  of  it,  in  any  part  ad- 
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ded  to  it  by  way  of  gain,  or  in  any  part  taken  from  it  by  way  of  loM, 
ought  to  be  in  the  same  proportion. 

Partnership  mixed  XXXHl.  If  the  parties  agree  that  one  of  them  shall 
with  iiuurance.  have  a  share  in  the  gain,  but  shall  bear  no  share  in  the 
loss;  the  contract  is  a  mixed  one:  it  is  partly  partnership,  and  partly 
insurance.  As  they  are  all  of  them  to  have  a  share  in  the  gain,  it  it 
partnership:  but  he  or  they  who  are  to  bear  all  the  loss,  insure  the 
principal  stock  of  him  who  is  to  bear  none  of  it. 

To  adjust  the  shares  which  each  party,  in  such  a  mixed  contract,  is 
to  receive  in  the  gain,  we  are  to  consider  what  it  is  worth  to  insure  his 
principal,  who  is  not  subject  to  any  loss.  And  when  the  value  of  such 
insurance  is  deducted  from  the  whole  gain,  and  assigned  to  those  who 
were  to  have  borne  all  the  loss,  if  there  had  been  any;  the  remain- 
ing gain  is  to  be  divided  in  proportion  to  each  party's  share  in  the  ca- 
pital stock. 

Contnct  of  one  XXXIV.  It  is  generally  maintained  to  be  contranr 
wh^r*  i*^*""*^*or  *®  ^^^  nature  of  partnerships,  that,  where  a  capital  stock 
out^any^hare*  in  ^^  niade  by  mutual  consent,  the  parties  so  formins  a  ca- 
the  gain.  pital  stock  should  agree,  that  one  of  them  should  have 

all  the  gain,  and  the  other  bear  all  the  loss.  And  certainly  such  an 
agreement  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  partnership;  if  we  define  part- 
nership to  be  a  contract,  which  gives  the  parties  a  common  claim  to 
the  joint  stock:  because,  where  they  have  a  common  claim  to  the 
stock,  they  must,  in  consequence,  have  a  common  claim  to  the  gdn 
arising  from  it,  and  to  the  losses  sustained  in  it. 

But  such  an  agreement,  though  it  may  be  inconsistent  with  the  nature 
of  partnership,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  law  of  common  justice.  A 
man  wants  five  hundred  pounds  capital  stock,  to  enter  upon  a  certain 
branch  of  trade;  he  has  only  three  hundred  pounds  of  his  own.  I  agree 
to  let  him  have  two  hundred  pounds  to  make  up  his  capital,  upon  condi- 
tion that  he  shall  have  all  the  advantage  arising  from  the  whole;  that, 
if  he  saves  the  whole  capital,  my  money  shall  be  returned,  but  that,  if 
any  part  of  it  is  lost,  I  will  bear  the  loss,  as  far  as  the  two  hundred 
pounds  which  1  have  advanced.  There  can,  I  think,  be  no  question, 
whether  the  law  of  nature  would  allow  of  such  an  act  of  humanity  as 
this.  You  may  say  that  such  an  agreement  is  contrary  to  the  law  of 
partnership.  1  grant  it  is,  and  therefore  am  satisfied  that  it  should  not  be 
called  a  partnership.  I  only  insist,  that  the  agreement  is  not  contrary 
to  the  law  of  nature,  and  loave  it  to  you  to  call  it  by  what  name  yon 
please.  Perhaps  you  may  have  no  name  for  it;  but  a  contract  is  not 
the  more  unlawful  for  wanting  a  name. 

Work  and  monev,  XXXV.  *In  partnership,  where  work  is  contributed 
how  compared  m  on  one  side,  and  money  on  the  other,  the  partner,  from 
partnership.  whom  the  money  comes,  may  contribute  either  the  use 

only  of  the  money,  or  the  properly  of  it. 

If  he  contributes  only  the  use  of  it,  and  still  keeps  his  property  in 
the  principal,  so  that  the  joint  stork  is  to  be  considered  as  made  up  of 
the  labour  of  one  partner  and  of  the  use  of  the  other's  monev;  it  is 
plain,  that,  supposing  the  principal  to  be  safe,  it  belongs  to  him,  and 
that,  supposing  it  to  be  lost,  he  alone  is  to  bear  such  loss.     The  other 
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partner  who  contributes  work,  since,  as  the  case  is  put,  he  had  no 
claim  to  the  principal  money,  or  to  any  part  of  it,  cannot  be  obliged  to 
make  good  any  part  of  that  loss,  or  to  bear  any  share  in  it. 

But  if  he  contributes  the  property  of  his  money,  so  that  the  joint 
stock,  upon  which  each  of  them  has  a  common  claim,  is  made  up  of  his 

Kincipal  money  and  of  the  other's  labour;  then  the  partner,  who  la* 
urs,  has  a  claim  upon  the  principal  money  itself:  and,  consequently, 
whenever  the  partnership  is  dissolved,  if  the  principal  money  or  any 
part  of  it  is  safe,  he  ought  to  have  a  share  in  it;  and  if  the  principal 
18  lost,  he  is  a  sufferer  by  losing  such  share. 

In  the  former  case,  where  he,  from  whom  the  money  comes,  still 
keeps  his  property  in  it,  and  has  a  right  to  the  whole  principal,  you 
may  ask  what  it  is  which  he  contributes?  But  the  answer  is  obvious. 
He  contributes  the  use  of  his  money;  that  is,  he  contributes  the  clear 
gain  which  he  might  probably  have  made  of  it  himself.  This  however 
18  not  all.  He  contributes,  besides  this,  the  hazard  of  his  principal; 
because,  if  the  whole,  or  any  part  of  it,  should  be  lost,  the  loss  is  his. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  adjust  the  share  which  each  partner  ought  to  have 
in  the  gain,  if  there  is  any,  you  are  to  value  the  work  of  one,  and  the 
.  use  and  hazard  of  the  other's  money:  and  in  proportion  to  die  value 
contributed  by  each  of  them,  upon  such  an  estimate,  their  respective 
gains  are  to  be  settled. 

In  the  other  case,  where  he,  from  whom  the  money  comes,  contri- 
butes the  property  of  it,  and  the  other  contributes  his  labour;  in  ad- 
justing their  respective  shares  of  the  gain,  you  are  to  value  the  money 
of  one  and  the  labour  of  the  other.  And  when  the  comparative  values 
of  what  each  has  contributed  are  thus  settled,  their  respective  shares 
in  the  eain  are  to  be  in  the  same  proportion. 

XXXVI.  It  is  plain,  from  what  has  been  said  of  con-  contracts  how 
tracts,  that  the  obligation  arising  from  them  may  be  (li^aolved 
dissolved  by  the  consent  of  the  parties  concerned  in  them.  The  same 
mutual  consent,  by  which  the  obligation  was  originally  produced,  can 
destroy  it  again,  without  any  injustice  to  cither  party:  since,  whatever 
claim  the  contract  gave  them,  each  of  them  agrees  to  give  up  that  claim; 
whenever,  by  such  mutual  consent,  they  dissolve  that  contract. 

The  obligation,  however,  does  not  cease  by  any  declaration  of  one  of 
the  parties  alone,  that  he  will  not  stand  to  his  bargain,  unless  the  other 
agrees  to  release  him:  an  obligation  which  was  produced  by  the  con- 
currence of  both  their  wills,  cannot  be  destroyed  again  by  the  will  of 
only  one  of  them:  he  who  declares  that  he  will  not  stand  by  his  bar- 

K'n,  cannot,  by  so  doing,  justly  take  away  the  right  which  the  other 
I  acquired  by  the  contract;  unless  the  other  consents  to  part  with 
;     that  right. 

Another  way  in  which  the  obligation  of  a  contract  ceases,  in  respect 

of  one  of  the  parties,  is  by  the  non-performance  of  the  other.     In  all 

I     contracts  of  mutual  benefit,  whatever  obligation  one  party  is  under  to 

/     give  or  to  do  it,  is  undertaken  upon  condition  of  his  receiving  the  equi- 

'     valent  agreed  upon.    If,  therefore,  he  fails  of  receiving  such  equivalent 

by  the  other's  non-performance,  the  condition  fails,  upon  which  he 

consented  to  be  obliged;  and,  consequently,  he  ceases  to  be  under  any 

obligation. 
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But  it  maj,  perhaps,  be  worth  our  while  to  be  a  little  more  par- 
ticular in  considering  the  several  ways  in  which  partnerships  are 
dissolved. 

First,  partnerships  arc  dissolved  by  the  mutual  consent  of  the  par- 
ties concerned  in  them:  for,  as  in  all  other  contracts,  so  in  these,  an 
obligation  arising  from  their  mutual  consent  may  be  destroyed  by  the 
same  cause  that  produced  it. 

Secondly,  they  are  dissolved  by  the  accomplishment  of  the  buBinesa 
for  which  they  were  formed.  If  the  partners  consented  to  form  a  joint 
stock,  and  to  give  each  other,  by  mutual  consent,  a  common  claim  upon 
it,  only  for  a  certain  purpose;  this  purpose  limits  their  consent:  and 
in  consequence  it  limits  the  obligation  arising  from  that  consent 
Whenever,  therefore,  the  purposes  are  brought  about,  which  led  them 
thus  to  join  together,  the  obligation  of  continuing  so  connected,  is  at 
an  end. 

Thirdly,  partnerships,  if  they  were  formed  only  for  a  certain  time, 
cease  at  the  expiration  of  that  time.  The  partners,  in  their  originil 
agreement,  limited  their  obligation  to  one  another,  and  the  mutual 
claims  which  each  has  upon  the  things  of  the  other;  and  by  so  doing, 
by  consenting  to  stand  thus  obliged  for  a  certain  time,  they  plainly, 
showed  that  it  was  not  their  design,  or  that  they  did  not  consent  to  be 
obliged  any  longer. 

The  renunciation  of  one  partner,  without  the  consent  of  the  other, 
when  the  purpose  of  the  partnership  is  not  accomplished,  or  when 
there  either  was  no  time  limited,  or  that  time  is  not  expired,  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  dissolve  the  partnership.  No  obligation  can,  in  its  own  na- 
ture, be  destroyed,  but  by  the  same  cause  that  produced  it:  an  obliga- 
tion arising  from  the  concurrence  of  tlie  wills  of  two  or  more  persons 
cannot  be  set  aside  by  the  single  will  of  one  of  them.  Indeed,  the 
partner  who  renounces,  has  it  in  his  power  to  make  it  impossible,  by 
his  perverscness,  for  the  partnership  to  go  on:  but  still,  though  he  has 
a  natural  })Ower  to  do  this,  he  has  no  right  to  do  it;  the  obligation  of 
the  partnership  is  in  force,  and  will  obtain  its  effect.  The  only  way  in 
which  it  can  obtain  its  effect,  in  these  circumstances,  is  by  giving  the 
other  partner  a  right  to  satisfaction  for  any  damage  which  may  follow 
from  such  a  breach  of  contract. 

Neither  does  the  death  of  one  of  the  partners  naturally  dissoh-e  the 
partnership,  as  far  as  goods  or  money  are  concerned.  The  goods  or 
money  of  the  deceased,  which  were  part  of  the  common  stock,  were 
subject  to  the  claim  of  the  survivor:  and  the  heir  can  receive  them  in 
no  other  condition  than  what  his  ancestor  left  them  in:  he  can  receive 
them  only  as  part  of  such  common  stock,  subject  to  such  claim.  In  re- 
spect of  labour  indeed  the  case  would  be  otherwise.  Labour  is  a  per- 
sonal act,  and  consequently  the  obligation  to  |)erform  it,  being  merely 
personal,  cannot  descend  to  the  heir.  r]Kin  this  account,  as  most  con- 
tracts of  partnership  are  so  fixed,  that  labour,  or  some  personal  act  of 
industry,  knowledge,  or  fidelity  have  a  share  in  them,  it  is  most  usual 
for  partnerships  to  cease  upon  the  death  of  one  of  the  partners. 

Contracts  of  XXX  VII.  I  have  already  spoken  of  all  contracts  of 
chaiice,  their  m-  chance,  such  as  wagers  or  gaming  of  any  sort,  as  partner- 
ture  and  obliga-  ships;  and  such  they  undoubtedly  are,  though  not  part- 
**®°*'  nerships  for  trade. 
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To  preserve  an  equality  in  wagers,  if  the  stakes  are  equal  on  each 
side,  the  knowledge  which  each  party  has  of  the  uncertain  event  that 
the  wager  is  laid  upon,  ought  to  he  equal.  Each,  by  what  he  stakes, 
purchases  an  equal  interest  in  right  to  the  common  stock,  which  con- 
sists of  their  joint  stakes.  The  chance  which  each  of  them  has  of  win- 
ning that  whole  stock,  is  their  respective  interests  in  fact.  But  if  their 
interests  in  right  are  equal,  as  they  are,  where  they  stake  equal  sums, 
it  is  unjust  that  their  interests  in  fact  should  be  unequal.  And  their 
claims  in  fact  will  be  unequal,  if  one  of  them  knows  which  way  the 
event  had  fallen  out,  w^herc  they  lay  upon  a  past  event,  or  which  way 
it  will  fall  out,  where  they  lay  upon  a  future  one;  whilst  the  other  in 
the  meantime  is  ignorant  of  the  matter,  and  looks  upon  the  event  as 
uncertain. 

In  games  that  depend  upon  skill  or  upon  strength,  whatever  advan- 
tage one  of  the  parties  has  in  point  of  skill  or  strength  above  the  other, 
so  much  he  ought  to  stake  more  in  proportion  than  the  other  stakes. 
The  interest  which  he  has  in  fact  in  the  common  stock  made  up  of  both 
their  stakes,  exceeds  the  other's  interest  in  it,  in  the  same  proportion 
that  his  skill  or  strength  exceeds  the  skill  or  strength  of  his  antagonist. 
And  the  interest,  which  in  right  he  has  in  the  same  stock,  is  in  like 
manner  proportionable  to  his  stake,  when  compared  with  the  other's 
stake.  If  therefore  his  stake  exceeds  the  stake  of  his  antagonist,  just 
95  much  as  his  skill  or  strength  exceeds  the  skill  or  strength  of  his  an- 
tagonist, their  interest  in  fact  will  be  respectively  as  their  interest  in 
right. 

In  general,  in  all  such  contracts  as  depend  upon  chance,  where  the 
stakes  are  a  roninion  stock  and  the  chance  is  to  adjudge  that  stock  to 
one  of  the  parties;  each  party  onicht  to  deposit  as  much,  that  is  to  pay 
as  much  for  his  chance,  as  that  chance  is  worth:  and  since  the  value  of 
each  person's  chance,  when  compared  with  the  oIIhts,  rises  in  propor- 
tion to  his  knowledge,  skill,  or  strength;  it  follows,  that  each  party's 
stake,  which  is  the  purchase  of  his  chance,  ought,  when  compared  with 
the  stake  of  the  other,  to  rise  in  the  same  [)roportion. 

XXXVIII.  Those  *contracts  are  void  by  which  wc  contracts  with   z 
engage  to  give  money,  or  some  other  thing  of  value,  or  man  to  do  or  ^ve 
to  do  some  beneficial  act,  in  consideration  that  he  to  what    we    mig^t 
whom  we  so  engage,  shall  give  us,  or  shall  do  for  us,  ^^^>  *"  ^°*^* 
what  we  might  have  claimed  without  any  such  contract. 

Grotius  considers  this  question  under  the  head  of  jiromiscs,  and  de- 
termines such  promises  to  be  binding:  because,  says  he,  a  promise  is 
binding,  though  we  make  it  of  our  own  mere  motion  without  any  valu- 
I     able  consideration:  and  for  this  reason,  though  the  promiser  does  not, 
properly  speaking,  receive  any  thing  in  return  for  what  he  is  to  give 
or  to  do,  yet  he  is  obliged  to  make  good  his  engagement.    He  does  not, 
properly  speaking,  receive  any  thing  in  return  for  what  he  is  to  give 
j     or  to  do;  because  what  he  receives  was  due  to  him,  or  was  his  own, 
'     without  purchasing  it,  and  cannot  therefore  be  looked  upon  as  a  return 
for  what  he  promises. 

However,  we  should  rather  consider  this  as  a  contract  than  as  a  pro- 
mise.— If  you  will  let  me  have  my  goods,  which  you  detain  from  me 
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unjustly,  or  if  you,  being  to  set  as  judge  in  my  cause,  will  rive  a  sen- 
tence in  my  favour,  where  the  right  is  clearly  on  my  side;  I  will  give 
you  such  a  reward.  Here  is  money  to  be  given,  in  one  case  for  gooda, 
and  in  the  other  case  for  work.  And  such  contracts  are  void,  if  each 
party  does  not  receive  his  equivalent.  But  how  have  I  received  an 
equivalent,  if  all  that  I  receive  was  my  own  before?  There  most,  in 
fact,  be  some  force  or  some  fraud  in  the  person  with  whom  I  have  to 
do;  since  no  man,  who  designed  honestly,  would  be  concerned  in  selling 
me  what,  without  paying  for  it,  1  had  a  right  to. 

ContRicts  void  XXXIX.  *If  money  or  any  other  valuable  eonai- 
where  the  matter  deration,  is  promised  in  order  to  hire  a  man  to  do  an 
ifl  unlawful.  ^g^  q{  injustice,  such  promise  is  void. 

Grotius  determines  very  singularly  upon  this  point.  If,  says  he,  I 
promise  any  thing,  in  order  to  obtain  the  doing  a  criminal  act,  as  sup- 
pose I  promise  money  to  hire  a  man  to  commit  murder;  such  n  pciH 
mise  is  vicious;  because  it  is  an  enticement  to  the  assassin  to  «*M»"iU 
the  crime.  And  since  this  viciousness  continues  till  the  crime  is  over; 
and  since  all  acts  which  have  a  continued  viciousness  inherent  in  IheB, 
or  connected  with  them,  are  void;  it  follows,  that  till  the  crime  is  con- 
mittcd,  this  promise  cannot  be  binding.  But  as  soon  as  the  crime  is 
over,  this  viciousness  ceases:  because  the  promise  can  be  no  longer 
considered  as  an  enticement  to  the  commission  of  the  crime.  The  obli- 
gation therefore  of  this  promise,  till  the  crime  was  committed,  was  in 
suspense:  but  as  soon  as  the  crime  is  over,  the  obligation  exerts  itsel£ 
for  the  promise  was  in  reality  obligatory  from  the  beginning,  but  its 
obligation  was  prevented  from  taking  effect,  by  a  viciousness  which 
cidentally  adhered  to  it:  consequently  as  soon  as  this  viciousness  is 
moved  by  the  commission  of  the  crime,  the  promiser  is  bound  to  make 
good  what  he  engaged  for. 

Now  this  whole  matter  may  well  be  set  in  a  different  light.  The  act 
of  cngaGcing  to  give  wages  for  the  doing  a  crime  is  plainly  a  contraet 
something  is  to  be  given  for  something  to  be  done:  and  such  contract 
is  void  on  both  sides  from  the  beginning.  A  contract,  which  is  void  on 
one  part,  cannot  be  binding  on  the  other  part:  because  if  one  party  is  re- 
leased from  his  obligation,  the  other  must  be  released  of  course,  as  hav- 
ing no  equivalent  for  what  he  is  to  give  or  to  do,  but  merely  at  the  plea- 
sure or  bounty  of  the  former.  But  on  the  part  of  the  assassin,  that  we 
may  use  the  same  instance  with  Grotius,  the  contract  is  void  from  the 
beginning;  because  he  has  engaged  for  such  an  act  as  he  has  no  moral 
power  of  performing.  If  there  is  any  doubt  of  this,  let  us  suppose 
that  the  assassin  had  promised  to  commit  the  crime  without  any  pro- 
mise on  the  other  part,  of  wages  to  be  given  for  committing  it.  fits 
promise  would,  I  think,  be  clearly  void;  and  whatever  reason  would 
make  such  a  promise  void,  if  it  had  been  a  gratuitous  one,  affects  it 
equally,  when  it  is  made  for  a  valuable  consideration.  But  if  the  pro- 
mise, on  the  part  of  the  criminal,  is  void  from  the  beginning,  the  pro- 
mise of  him  who  hires  such  criminal  to  do  the  fact  is  void  too.  As  the 
promises  in  this  case  are  mutual,  the  assassin  has  a  claim  to  his  wages 
only  in  consideration  and  upon  condition  of  the  other  party's  having  a 
claim  upon  him  to  do  the  work:  but  the  other  party  has  no  claim  upon 
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to  do  the  work:  he  therefore  has  no  claim  to  his  wages.  The 
commission  of  the  crime  in  this  view  of  the  case,  can  give  him  no  claim: 
lor  if  the  contract  was  void  from  the  beginning,  and  no  other  act  passes 
in  the  meantime  between  him  and  his  principal  who  hires  him  to  do 
the  work,  his  right  to  his  wages  will  stand  just  where  the  contract  left 
it;  that  is,  it  will  be  no  right  at  all. 

We  may  go  one  step  farther.  A  promise  of  wages  to  do  what  is  un- 
lawful, though  it  is  not  an  act  of  injustice,  but  only  an  act  simply 
wrone,  is  a  void  promise.  Here  again  the  principal,  who  engages  to 
give  the  wages,  contracts  with  the  accomplice  to  give  them  in  conside- 
ration and  upon  condition  that  he,  the  accomplice,  shall  be  bound  to 
do  what  is  not  agreeable  to  the  law.  Now  the  accomplice  cannot  bind 
himself  to  this:  not  indeed  because  he  has  no  moral  power  of  doing 
what  is  simply  wrong;  since  in  cases  of  this  sort  the  law  does  not  take 
away  the  power  of  acting,  but  only  directs  the  use  of  it:  but  he  is  how- 
e?ier  incapable  or  has  no  moral  power  of  binding  himself  to  such  an  act, 
because  such  obligation,  if  it  was  possible,  would  supersede  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  law.  If,  then,  the  accomplice  is  not  bound  by  his  promise, 
neiiher  is  the  principal  bound  by  his.  The  accomplice  therefore  can- 
not wetend  to  have  any  claim  grounded  upon  the  promise  of  the  prin- 
dpu:  because  this  promise  was  void  from  the  beginning. 

XL.  We  have  seen  in  what  instances  extorted  or  er-  obli^tion  bow 
loneous  promises,  contracts  for  want  of  equality,  and  restored  to  void 
rfflier  promises  or  contracts  made  by  persons  under  age  contracts. 
or  out  of  their  senses,  are  void.  But  when  the  fear  is  removed  by  means 
of  which  a  promise  was  extorted,  or  when  the  mistake  which  occa- 
noned  a  promise,  is  set  right;  when  the  minor  comes  to  years  of  discre- 
tion,  or  tne  lunatic  recovers  his  senses;  or  lastly,  when  the  inequality 
in  a  contract  is  discovered;  suppose  the  party  whose  obligation  is  void 
in  any  of  these  instances,  is  willing  to  abide  by  the  obligation;  what  is 
mqnired  in  order  to  bind  him?  Certainly  his  mere  intention  of  bind- 
ing himself  is  not  sufficient;  for  a  mere  intention  does  not  bind  in  any 
and  from  what  has  been  proved  already,  his  former  act  did  not 
him.  Some  new  declaration,  therefore,  or  at  least  some  outward, 
tlnmgh  tacit  mark  of  this  intention,  is  necessary.  It  does  not  indeed 
fleem  necessary,  that  he  should  eo  over  the  whole  form  of  promising  or 
contracting  again.  One  would  uink,  that  he  sufficiently  shows  his  de- 
iigB  either  by  acting  in  any  instance,  as  if  he  looked  upon  himself  to 
be  still  obliced,  or  even  by  neglecting,  when  any  fair  occasion  offers 
iM^  to  declare  that  he  does  not  acquiesce  in  the  obligation. 

19 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

OF  OATHS. 

I,  An  oath  what. — II.  Obligation  to  fiddity. — III.  OUigaUon  to  vera- 
city.— IV.  What  concealments  consistent  with  this  obligation. — Y. 
Assertory  oaths  confirm  an  implied  promise. — VI.  The  naiurt  ^ 
an  oath. — VII.  Oath  where  God  is  not  mentioned^  how  to  be  under- 
stood.— VIII.  What  security  an  oath  gives  to  the  truth  qf  what  is 
sworn  to. — ^IX.  Credit  due  to  an  idUater^s  oath. — X.  Oaths  may 
be  taken  by  proxy. — XI.  Oaths  and  vows,  how  distinguished. — 
XII.  No  effect  qf  an  oath,  unless  there  are  outward  marke  qf  an 
intention  to  swear. — XIII.  Want  qf  inward  inteniionj  where  there 
is  the  outward  mark  qf  itj  does  not  prevent  the  effect  qf  an  oaih. — 

XIV.  Oath  is  void,  when  the  pact  is  so,  wUh  which  it  is  joined. — 

XV.  Oath  to  a  robber  binding. — XVI.  Effect  qf  an  oath  does  not 
extend  to  the  juror^s  heirs. — XVII.  Oaths  to  do  harm^  not  bimdiMg 
as  vows. 

An  oath  what  L  *  Ah  oath  is  a  solemn  act  by  whieh  we  renoniiee 

our  hope  of  God's  mercy,  or  devote  ourselves  to  his  displeasure,  if  we 
are  guilty  of  falsehood.  It  is  sometimes  defined  to  be  a  religious  act, 
by  which  God  is  called  upon,  as  a  witness,  to  confirm  what  mi^t 
otherwise  be  doubtful. 

The  doubts,  which  an  oath  is  made  use  of  to  remove,  are  either 
such  as  relate  to  our  fidelity  in  what  we  promise,  or  such  as  relate  to 
our  veracity,  in  what  we  affirm  or  deny.  And  oaths  are  accordingly 
divided  into  two  sorts,  promissory  and  assertory:  the  former  are  design- 
ed to  ascertain  our  fidelity  in  promises;  the  latter  to  ascertain  the  ve- 
racity of  our  assertions. 

But,  in  fact,  all  oaths  seem  properly  to  be  promissory  ones:  for  when 
a  person  is  sworn  to  tell  the  truth;  in  such  an  oath,  a  promise  to  tell 
the  truth  is  implied,  and  this  promise  is  in  reality  what  he  swears  to. 
When  a  witness  is  sworn  in  a  court  of  justice,  that  the  evidence  whieh 
he  gives,  shall  be  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth;  he,  by 
consenting  to  swear  under  this  form,  plainly  consents,  or  in  eflTect, 
promises  to  speak  the  truth.  If  he  is  sworn  to  give  true  answers  to  all 
such  questions  as  shall  be  asked  of  him;  his  agreeing  thus  to  swear  con- 
tains or  implies  a  promise,  that  his  answers  shall  be  true. 

The  distinction  between  assertory  and  promissory  oaths  is  usually 
placed  in  the  different  time  of  the  fact  sworn  to.  AH  facts  are  either 
past,  present,  or  future.  Those  only  are  called  promissory  oaths  which 
ascertain  the  existence  of  future  facts:  and  those  are  called  assertory 
oaths,  which  ascertain  the  existence  of  past  or  present  facts. 

But  neither  will  this  distinction  preserve  a  difference  between  them: 
for  when  the  juror  engages  that  he  will  tell  the  truth,  as  far  as  he 
knows  it,  in  relation  either  to  past  or  to  present  facts;  though  the  oath 
may  be  said  indirectly  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  such  facts,  yet  what 
it  ascertains  directly  is  the  future  fidelity  of  the  juror  in  relating  those 
facts. 
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U.  Before  we  proceed  any  farther  in  our  inquiry  obligition  to  fide- 
concerning  the  nature  of  oaths,  and  the  obligation  which  Uty. 
arises  from  them;  it  may  be  proper  to  say  something  concerning  the 
general  reason  of  our  obligations  to  fidelity  and  to  veracity;  that  is,  our 
obligations  not  to  falsify  either  in  what  we  promise,  or  in  what  we  af- 
firm or  deny. 

The  obligations  to  fidelity  have  been  explained  already,  under  the 
heads  of  promises  and  contracts:  and  the  immediate  cause  of  these  ob- 
ligations has  been  shown  to  be  our  own  consent.  Every  breach  of 
fidelity,  cither  in  promises  or  in  contracts,  is  a  violation  of  that  right, 
which,  by  our  own  consent,  we  conferred  upon  him  to  whom  we  pro- 
mised, or  with  whom  we  contracted. 

It  would  be  an  idle  question  to  ask,  from  whence  the  obligation 
■rises  lo  mean  what  we  say,  or  to  consent  with  our  minds  to  what  our 
words  express.  In  our  intercourse  with  mankind,  the  settled  marks 
of  our  intentions  are  always  understood  to  stand  for  our  intentions 
themselves.  The  demands  which  others  have  upon  us,  do  not  arise 
from  the  mere  intention  of  the  mind,  which  can  be  known  no  otherwise, 
than  as  it  is  expressed  in  our  words  or  in  our  actions:  they  arise  from 
our  intentions  so  made  known:  and  consequently  they  extend  as  far  as 
our  intentions  are  made  to  appear  by  our  words  or  actions.  So  that  if 
we  do  not  comply  with  what  we  have  thus  expressed,  we  are  guilty  of 
injustice  towards  them  to  whom  we  have  given  such  demands,  or,  to 
sneak  more  exactly,  to  whom  we  have  given  a  right  to  make  such 
demands. 

III.  The  obligations  that  wc  arc  under  to  speak  the  ob1i|^tion  to  ye- 
truth  in  what  wc  affirm  or  deny,  have  been  rendered  rucity. 
less  obvious  by  the  several  supposed  allowances  of  dissenililing  or  fal- 
sifying. *firotius  supposes  the  general  notion  of  a  lie  to  consist  in 
tpeaking,  or  in  writing,  or  in  using  any  other  outward  signs,  in  such  a 
Banner,  that  what  we  speak,  or  write,  or  otherwise  signify,  cannot  be 
UDdcrstood  in  any  sense,  but  such  an  one  as  is  different  from  our  real 
thoughts.  But  then,  as  he  riglitly  observes,  something  farther  must  be 
added  to  this  general  notion  of  a  lie,  to  make  it  naturally  unlawful: 
for  there  is  nothing  contained  in  this  description  of  it,  which  will  show 
it  to  be  so.  Indeed,  words  or  gestures  have  their  significancy  given 
them  by  use  or  custom,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  general  agree- 
ment. The  consequence  of  which  is,  that  if  1  would  have  my  mind 
known,  I  am  under  a  necessity  of  using  such  words  or  such  gestures, 
as  by  custom  or  general  agreement,  have  been  made  expressive  of  my 
thoughts.  But  a  custom  or  agreagient  wliich  luis  done  nothing  more 
than  give  words  or  gestures  their  current  significancy,  can  never  bind 
me  to  make  my  mind  known.  The  established  meaning  of  certain  ges- 
tures, or  of  the  words  of  that  language  in  which  I  speak  or  write, 
will  force  me  to  use  those  gestures  or  words  agreeably  to  this  es- 
tiblishcd  meaning,  if  I  have  a  mind  that  the  |>erson  to  whom  I  use  those 
gestures,  or  to  whom  I  speak  or  write,  should  know  my  thouglits. 

But  this  is  not  the  question.  The  (piestion  is,  why  I  am  obliged  to 
let  him  know  my  thoughts.  The  gencjral  consent  which  established 
the  significancy  of  words  or  gestures,  does  not  oblige  mc  to  this:  be- 
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cause  I  can  comply  with  this  establishment,  and  yet  can  at  the  same 
time  not  only  conceal  my  thoughts,  but  make  him  believe  them  to  be 
different  from  what  they  are.  i  can  use  words  or  gestures  aceording 
to  that  meaning  which  custom  has  given  them,  though  it  is  even  con- 
trary to  what  I  have  in  my  mind.  A  man  asks  me,  which  way  Titius 
went?  I  know  that  he  is  gone  northward:  if  I  have  a  mind  that  lie 
should  know  it  too,  the  general  agreement,  which  has  established  the 
meaning  of  words  or  gestures,  will  force  me  to  say,  that  he  is  gone 
northward,  or  to  point  that  way.  But  if  I  have  no  mind  that  he  should 
know  it;  that  general  agreement  will  not  oblige  me  to  use  these 
words  or  gestures.  I  use  such  words  and  such  a  gesture  as  is  con- 
sistent with  this  general  agreement,  if  I  point  the  contrary  way,  or  say 
that  he  has  gone  southward;  upon  supposition,  that  I  have  a  mind  die 
inquirer  should  think  that  he  went  a  contrary  way  to  what  I  know 
him  to  be  gone. 

Now,  the  difference  which  Grotius  adds  to  the  general  notion  of  a 
lie,  to  make  it  unlawful,  is  its  inconsistence  with  some  right  in  the  per- 
son to  whom  I  direct  my  discourse,  to  whom  I  write,  or  to  wluMs  I 
make  use  of  any  gestures,  to  which  custom  has  given  a  signifiean^. 
Upon  these  principles  all  lies  do  not  seem  to  be  naturally  unUwfU; 
those  only  seem  so,  which  are  inconsistent  with  some  right  either  per- 
fect or  imperfect  in  those  persons  with  whom  we  are  conversing.  Bat 
because  the  word  lie  is  so  hateful,  *Puffendorf,  though  he  differs  in 
fact  very  little  from  Grotius,  distinguishes  fiadsehoods  of  speech,  not  into 
lawful  and  unlawful  lies,  but  into  lies  and  untruths.  A  lie,  says  hOi 
consists  in  making  our  words  or  other  signs  bear  a  different  sense  froB 
our  real  conception;  where  the  person,  to  whom  these  words  or  signs 
are  directed,  has  a  right  to  understand  and  to  judge  of  those  concep- 
tions,  and  we,  on  our  part,  are  obliged  accordingly,  to  make  him  appre- 
hend our  meaning.  Whereas,  an  untruth  consists  in  applying  our 
words  or  other  signs  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  person  to  whom  they 
are  directed,  shall  conceive  from  them  a  different  sense  from  what  we 
have  in  our  mind;  when  that  person  has  no  right  to  know  our  thoug^ISi 
and  no  man  is  prejudiced  by  our  concealing  them. 

It  is  allowed  then  by  these  two  judicious  writers,  and  cannot,  I 
think,  be  denied  by  any  one,  that  where  the  person,  to  whom  we  dired 
our  discourse,  has  any  right  to  know  our  real  thoughts,  it  is  unlawfal 
to  falsify.  But  when  I  direct  my  discourse  to  a  man,  or  behave  towardi 
him,  whilst  I  am  discoursing,  in  such  a  manner,  that  all  the  world,  who 
heard  and  saw  me,  would  conclude  that  I  designed  to  inform  him  of  the 
truth;  do  not  I,  by  sucli  discours<^iand  manner  of  behaviour,  tadtlj 
consent  to  inform  him  of  it?  Though,  therefore,  he  might  have  no  pre- 
vious right  to  such  information;  yet  this  consent  of  mine  gives  him  i 
right  at  the  time:  and  I  should  act  contrary  to  this  right,  so  conferred 
upon  him  by  my  tacit  consent,  if  I  was  to  tell  him  a  falsehood.  Iliii 
principle  will  leave  but  few  untruths  which  are  not  to  be  ranked  ii 
the  class  of  unlawful  lies:  it  will  reduce  to  this  class  of  lies,  not  onl] 
such  falsehoods  as  will  directly  injure  a  man,  or  hinder  his  innocen' 
benefit:  but  all  such  falsehoods,  likewise,  as  are  inconsistent  with  tha 
tacit  consent  to  tell  him  the  truth,  which  appears  from  our  conversinj 
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with  him,  as  if  we  designed  to  tell  him  it:  because  these  falsehoods,  as 
well  as  the  other,  will  come  under  the  description  of  being  contrary  to 
a  right  of  his,  either  perfect  or  imperfect. 

It  mar,  perhaps,  be  asked,  whether  this  right  of  knowing  the  truth, 
whieh  18  only  conferred  by  our  tacit  consent  in  the  manner  that  we 
have  been  describing,  is  of  such  a  value,  that  it  can  be  looked  upon  as 
an  injury  not  to  do  what  we  have  so  consented  to  do;  unless  there  is  some 
other  damage  done  to  the  man  that  we  are  conversing  with,  or  to  some 
one  else,  by  our  telling  him  a  falsehood.  Certainly,  in  some  cases,  it 
may  be  of  no  great  importance  to  him,  or  to  any  one  else,  whether  we 
deceive  him  or  not.  But  then  he  who  has  engaged  to  another,  is  not 
at  liberty  to  judge  of  that  other's  right:  the  party  whose  right  it  is  to 
know  the  truth,  may,  if  he  pleases,  release  the  speaker  from  this  obli- 
gation: but  urithout  such  a  release  it  cannot  be  at  the  speaker's  option, 
whether  he  will  comply  with  the  obligation  or  not,  upon  pretence  that 
the  hearer's  right  is  of  small  value.  To  allow  such  a  latitude  as  this, 
would  e£Rectually  destroy,  not  only  all  obligations  to  speak  the  truth, 
Imt  all  obligations  whatsoever:  since  the  same  latitude  is  full  as  reason- 
able in  all  other  instances,  as  it  can  be  in  this. 

ly.  Let  us  now  inquire  what  sort  of  conceal-  what  concealmenu 
nients,  or  untruths,  or  dissimulation,  this  principle  conristcnt  with  this 

^11  allow  of.  obrigation. 

First,  it  is  not  unlawful  to  conceal,  by  our  silence,  what  we  have  no 
mind  to  discover;  provided  the  person  who  wants  us  to  make  the  dis- 
covery, had  no  previous  right  to  know  the  truth.  Where  he  would 
not  be  injured,  or  lose  any  innocent  advantage  by  not  knowing  the 
truth,  he  has  no  right  to  know  it,  unless  we  give  him  one  by  convcr- 
rine  with  him:  and,  consequently,  since  our  silence  gives  him  no  such 
right,  we  lawfully  may  be  silent. 

Secondly,  it  is  not  unlawful,  even  where  we  direct  our  discourse  to 
1  man,  as  if  we  designed  to  inform  him  of  the  truth,  to  speak  what  we 
know  is  untrue;  provided  we  are  sure  that  he  waves  his  right  of 
knowing  it.  This,  I  suppose,  is  the  reason,  why  it  should  not  be 
diought  wrong  for  a  prisoner,  upon  his  trial,  to  plead — not  guilty; 
though  at  the  same  time  he  is  conscious  of  the  contrary:  because  the 
eourt  does  not  expect  or  desire  to  know  the  truth,  unless  they  can 
make  it  out  without  his  immediate  confession  of  it. 

Thirdly,  where  we  have  put  ourselves  absolutely  under  the  direc- 
tion or  authority  of  another  person,  that  tliis  person  may,  by  his  au- 
thority over  us,  which  we  have  so  given  him,  obtain  a  certain  purpose; 
our  rights,  as  far  as  the  necessity  of  this  purpose  recjuires,  are  at  his 
disposal.  W^hatever  right,  therefore,  of  kjiowing  the  truth  we  mi2;ht 
acquire  by  his  professions  of  telling  it,  or  by  his  directing  his  liscourse 
to  us,  as  if  he  designed  to  tell  us  it;  the  authority  which  we  have 
given  him  supercedes  this  right,  as  far  as  it  would  hinder  the  pur|K)se 
which  he  is  to  bring  about.  This  is  the  ciise  of  physicians  in  respect 
of  their  patients,  and  of  commanders  in  chief  in  respect  of  the  soldiers 
who  are  under  their  authority. 

Fourthly,  as  infants,  or  idiots,  or  madmen  acquire  no  rif:;lit  by  an  vk- 
press  promise,  so  neither  do  they  acquire  any  by  our  tacit  a«;reement 
to  tell  them  the  truth  when  we  are  discoursing  with  them.  Upon  this 
account  it  is  not  thought  unlawful  to  deceive  them  by  our  words  or  ac- 
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tions,  cither  for  their  own  benefit,  or  to  prevent  them  from  doing  anj 
harm. 

Fifthly,  it  is  the  established  character  of  history,  to  relate  facts  ai 
they  really  happened:  they,  therefore,  who  undertake  to  write  histiMT, 
profess,  by  so  doing,  to  speak  the  truth,  and  are  for  this  reason  obliged 
to  speak  it.  But  writers  of  fables,  or  relatcrs  of  parables,  profess  onlj 
to  teach  useful  truths,  under  feigned  stories  or  resemblances.  The] 
do,  therefore,  what  they  profess,  and,  consequently,  what  alone  thej 
are  obliged  to  do;  if  they  take  care  to  make  their  fables  or  parabla 
useful  and  instructing;  they  arc  not  guilty  of  any  unlawful  fiilsehood, 
though  the  facts,  which  they  relate  in  their  fables  or  parables,  nevei 
happened. 

Sixthly,  there  are  some  actions  or  other  signs,  by  which  we  profesi 
nothing;  they  arc  directed  to  no  person  for  his  information;  but  all 
who  see  them  are  at  liberty  to  take  them  in  what  sense  they  please. 
Whoever  is  deceived  by  such  signs  or  actions  as  these,  cannot  chargi 
them  who  make  the  signs,  or  do  the  actions,  with  falsehood.  A  stu- 
dent keeps  his  door  shut,  that  he  may  not  be  interrupted.  The  ap 
pearance  is  the  same  as  if  he  was  not  at  home.  But  the  judgmenl 
which  any  man  would  make,  who  found  it  shut,  is  not  necessarily,  thai 
he  is  not  at  home,  but  either  that  he  is  not  at  home,  or  would  not  havi 
any  one  interrupt  him.  Of  this  sort  arc  several  stratagems  made  use 
of  in  war.  Whoever  is  deceived  by  any  feints  of  his  tidversary,  cannofl 
charge  such  adversary  with  any  unlawful  falsehood:  because,  if  he 
knows  any  thing,  he  must  know,  that  his  adversary  never  designed  or 
professed  to  give  him  information. 

Seventhly,  when  we  direct  our  discourse  to  any  one  who  knows  the 
meaning  of  what  we  say,  and  a  third  person,  who  has  no  concern  in 
it,  listens  to  what  passes  between  us,  there  is  no  unlawful  falsehood  in 
speaking  so  as  to  deceive  him.  lie  had  no  business  to  know  what 
passed  between  us;  and  we  did  not  address  ourselves  to  him:  he  had, 
therefore,  no  previous  right  to  be  informed  of  the  truth,  and  wc  give 
him  none  at  the  time. 

Eighthly,  supjiose  a  man  inquires  of  me  concerning  some  matto", 
which  prudence  would  oblige  me  to  conceal;  because  some  damage 
might  arise  to  me,  or  to  some  third  person,  from  his  knowing  it:  am  I 
at  liberty  to  falsify,  in  order  to  prevent  him  from  knowing  what  1  have 
such  reasons  for  concealing?  If  he  makes  the  inquiry  inadvertently, 
there  will  be  no  great  ditFiculty  in  the  matter:  by  telling  him  that  it 
is  an  improper  inquiry,  we  shall  get  rid  of  him,  without  being  under 
any  necessity  either  of  answering  his  question,  or  of  giving  him 
untrue  information.  But  if  he  makes  use  of  any  unjust  force  or  fraud 
to  find  01! t  what  he  ought  not  to  know;  as  such  injustice  would  hinder 
him  from  acquiring  any  right,  even  by  a  direct  promise;  so  it  would 
much  rather  hinder  him  from  acquiring  any  by  the  indirect  and  tacit 
promise  of  telling  him  the  truth,  implied  in  our  addressing  our  dis* 
course  to  him,  as  if  we  designed  to  tell  him  it. 

However,  it  ought  to  be  carefully  remembered,  that  none  of  these 
concealments,  untruths,  or  dissimulations  are  allowable  when  any 
causeless  harm  will  be  done,  or  any  innocent  advantage  be  prevent^ 
by  them:  because,  in  all  such  cases,  the  |)erson  who  suflers  such  harm, 
or  is  hindered  of  such  benefit,  has  a  previous  right  to  know  the  truth; 
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and  though  we  were  to  give  him  none  by  directing  our  discourse 
to  him,  yet  such  previous  right  is  violated,  if  we  conceal  the  truth 
from  him. 

y.  It  is  plain,  from  the  nature  of  promissory  oaths,  AMcrtoiy  oaths 
that  they  are  designed  to  confirm  some  promise.  And  confinn  an  im- 
the  same  may  likewise  be  said  of  assertory  oaths,  upon  P^**^  promise. 
the  principles  that  we  have  been  explaining.  The  general  obligation 
to  speak  the  truth,  in  what  we  affirm  or  deny,  arises  from  some  right 
in  the  hearer  to  know  it.  This  right  may  be  prior  to  our  discourse 
with  him;  he  may  have  a  right  to  be  told  the  truth,  if  we  tell  him 
any  thing:  and  then  our  addressing  ourselves  to  him,  as  if  we  designed 
to  tell  the  truth,  is  the  mark  of  our  consent  that  this  right  shall  take 
place.  Or  if  there  is  no  such  prior  right,  yet  the  very  addressing  our- 
selves to  him  gives  him  a  right  to  know  the  truth;  because  it  implies  a 
tacit  eonsent  that  we  will  tell  it.  All  assertory  oaths,  therefore,  being 
only  designed  to  ascertain  our  veracity  in  what  we  affirm  or  deny,  con- 
tain a  promise  either  express  or  implied,  that  we  will  not  falsify. 

The  general  conclusion  from  what  has  been  said  is,  that  oaths  of  all 
sorts  are  designed  as  confirmations  of  some  express  or  implied  promise. 
We  are  next  to  consider  in  what  manner  such  a  confirmation  is  pro- 
duced by  calling  God  to  witness  to  the  truth  of  what  we  say  or  pro- 
mise, or  by  renouncing  his  mercy,  and  devoting  ourselves  to  his  dis- 
pleasure, if  we  falsify. 

VI.  *The  form  of  an  oath,  from  whence  alone  we  The  nature  of  an 
I      can  learn  what  is  the  nature  and  essence  of  it,  seems  not  oatli. 

always  to  be  the  same.  Sometimes  God  is  invoked  as  a  witness  to  the 
truth  of  what  we  say;  and  sometimes  he  is  invoked  as  an  avenger  to 
punish  us,  if  we  falsify.  But  these  forms,  though  they  diiler  in  words, 
have  the  same  meaning.  To  invoke  God,  cither  as  a  witness,  or  as  an 
avenger,  must,  in  effect,  be  the  same  thing:  since  what  is  doubtful  can 
no  otherwise  be  ascertained,  by  calling  upon  him  to  attest  it,  than  be- 
cause, as  we  are  under  his  absolute  authority,  he  can,  and,  as  we  be- 
lieve, he  will  punish  us,  if  we  do  not  speak  the  truth. 

If  we  would  examine  farther  into  this  point,  we  must  observe,  that 
some  writers  have  imagined  what  would  have  depended  upon  our  own 
testimony  only,  if  we  had  simply  affirmed  it;  to  be,  therefore,  rendered 
more  certain,  when  we  have  sworn  to  it,  or  called  God  to  witness  to  it, 
because  the  truth  of  it  is  then  evidenced  by  the  testimony  of  God.  But 
this  account  of  an  oath  cannot  possibly  be  applied  to  such  oaths  as  are 
promissory. 

If  I  make  a  promise,  and  then  call  upon  God  to  witness  to  the  pro- 
mise, supposing  me  to  mean  no  more  by  this  than  barely  to  call  him  as 
a  witness,  I  have  done  nothing  towards  rendering  my  fidelity  less  sus- 
pected than  it  was  before.  What  is  the  ctfect  of  his  testimony,  con- 
sidered merely  as  a  testimony?  Is  it  designed  only  to  evince  that  I 
have  made  such  a  promise?  This  is  needless;  because  the  person  lo 
whom  I  have  made  the  promise,  wants  no  such  evidence  to  prove  the 
truth  of  this  fact:  he  knows  it  already  by  the  help  of  his  senses,  and 
cannot  want  to  be  made  more  certain  of  it  than  he  is.  The  matter  in 
doubt  is,  not  whether  I  have  made  such  a  promise,  but  whether  I  will 

•  Grotius,  Ijb.  II.  Cup.  XUI  ^  X 
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faithfully  keep  it.  And  I  confess  that  I  cannot  see  how  the  tesluiODy 
of  God,  considered  merely  as  a  testimony,  can  evince  my  fidelity; 
unless,  when  he  is  so  called  upon,  he  would  show,  by  some  minde, 
that  he  knew  I  would  not  break  my  word. 

But  if,  when  I  call  him  to  attest  my  promise,  1  mean  to  make  hia  a 
guarantee  to  see  to  the  performance  of  it,  and  to  punish  me,  if  I  break 
it;  I  have  then  given  the  person  to  whom  I  swear,  a  surer  pledge,  or 
a  stronger  assurance  of  my  fidelity,  than  if  I  had  simply  promised  witk- 
out  an  oath.  The  fear  of  incurring  God's  displeasure,  to  which  I  hare 
devoted  myself  by  calling  upon  him  to  see  to  the  performance  of  my 
promise,  will  make  mc  less  likely  to  break  my  word,  than  I  poariUy 
might  have  been,  if  I  had  not  by  an  oath  laid  myself  open  to  WB  fear. 

Since  then  this  notion  of  an  oath,  that  God  is  merely  invoked  aa  a 
witness,  cannot  be  applied  to  promissory  oaths,  so  as  to  produce  any 
effect  in  ascertaining  what  would  be  otherwise  doubtful;  since  all  o^iS| 
even  those  which  arc  usually  called  assertory  ones,  contain  either  aa 
express  or  a  virtual  promise;  and  lastly,  since  an  oath,  according  to  Aa 
common  opinion  of  mankind,  is  made  use  of  to  ascertain  what  ought 
otherwise  be  doubtful;  we  may  conclude  that  this  notion  of  an  oath  k 
not  agreeable  to  the  common  opinion  or  common  sense  of  mankind. 

But  suppose  we  neglect  the  tacit  or  express  promise  in  thoae  which 
are  usually  called  assertory  oaths;  I  know  not,  even  upon  thia  aupfMH 
sition,  how  the  truth  of  what  is  affirmed,  concerning  past  or  preaeat 
facts,  will  be  better  ascertained  with  an  oath  than  without  it:  if  an  oath 
is  considered  merely  as  an  invocation  of  God  to  be  a  witness,  either  to 
the  truth  of  the  fact  or  to  the  veracity  of  the  juror.  1  am  in  doybt 
about  a  fact:  a  person  affirms  the  truth  of  it:  1  am  still  in  doubt  aboat 
it;  because  I  doubt  the  veracity  of  the  person  who  affirms  it:  he  awean 
to  the  truth  of  the  fact:  if  by  so  doing  he  only  calls  upon  God  to  attest 
either  the  truth  of  the  fact  or  his  own  veracity,  my  doubt  will  atill  re- 
main. Can  he  say,  that  the  truth  of  the  fact,  which  was  supported 
before  only  by  his  own  testimony,  is  now  supported  by  the  testunony 
of  God?  or  can  he  say,  that  the  truth  of  the  fact  is  still  supported 
immediately  only  by  his  own  veracity,  but  that  his  veracity  ia 
supported  by  the  divine  testimony?  This  is  the  point  which  I  am  now 
in  doubt  upon.  I  know,  indeed,  that  he  has,  as  he  says,  called  opoB 
God  to  attest  cither  the  truth  of  the  fact  or  his  own  veracity;  and  if  I 
had  any  evidence,  that  God  did  attest  either  of  them,  when  he  ia  iO 
called  upon,  my  doubt  would  be  at  an  end.  But  there  is  no  evidenei 
at  all  of  this:  and  consequently  no  more  evidence,  that  the  &ct  ia  troa 
after  he  has  sworn  to  it,  than  there  was  before;  if  this  was  the  whok 
notion  of  an  oath;  if  we  were  to  look  no  farther  than  the  supposed  tea- 
timony  of  God,  supporting  either  the  truth  of  the  fiict  or  the  veracity 
of  the  juror.  I  have  no  more  evidence,  that  God  gives  testimoay  to 
what  he  affirms,  merely  in  consequence  of  his  having  called  upon  hia 
to  give  such  testimony,  than  1  before  had  of  the  truth  of  the  bft^ 
merely  in  consequence  of  his  having  affirmed  it. 

Perhaps  he  might  say,  that  after  he  has  done  this  I  can  have  little  or 
no  reason  to  suspect  his  veracity;  because  it  would  be  such  an  affitmt 
to  the  truth  and  to  the  majesty  of  almighty  God,  to  be  called  upon  to 
altc'St  what  is  false,  as  all  but  the  most  abandoned  villains  would  trem- 
ble at.  his  feai  thciefore  of  thus  insulting  and  defying  God,  and  of  the 
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pumshment  which  every  sober  man  is  sensible  will  be  the  conse- 
quence of  such  behaviour,  is  a  sufficient  security  to  me,  that  what  he 
affirms  upon  oath  is  true,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge.  If  he  says  this, 
I  shall  plainlv  understand  how  much  stronger  seciu*ity  I  have  from  his 
oath,  than  I  should  have  had  from  his  bare  assertion.  But  then  this  is 
the  very  point  which  I  want  to  make  good:  if  the  fear  of  the  juror, 
when  he  calls  God  to  witness,  is  the  security  which  his  oath  gives  me, 
of  his  telling  the  truth;  then  by  calling  God  to  witness,  he  understands, 
that  God  will  punish  him,  if  he  falsifies;  or  that  calling  him  in  as  a  wit- 
ness, and  calling  him  as  an  avenger,  amount  to  the  same  thing. 

The  most  usual  forms  of  an  oath  are  expressed  to  this  purpose.  When 
oaths  are  administered  amongst  us  in  this  country,  the  juror  has  the 
gospels  in  his  hand,  and  one  of  the  usual  forms  of  an  oath  is,  that  after 
repeating  the  matter  to  which  he  swears,  he  concludes  with  saying — 
so  help  me  God,  and  the  contents  of  this  book;  that  is,  may  I  receive 
the  bvour  of  Grod,  and  have  a  share  in  the  mercies  of  the  gospel  only 
upon  eondition,  that  I  observe  my  promise  or  speak  the  truth.  The 
latter  part  of  this  form,  and  the  contents  of  this  book,  is  frequently 
onitted:  but  as  the  juror  has  his  hand  upon  the  gospels,  when  he  re- 
peats the  shorter  form,  so  help  me  God; — this  gesture  explains  the 
Hwaninff  of  his  words,  and  shows  it  to  be,  that  he  is  willing  and  desi- 
rous to  DO  admitted  to  those  helps  or  that  favour  of  God  which  the  gos- 
pel has  promised,  only  upon  condition,  that  he  does  not  falsify.  These 
forms  plainly  show,  that  the  juror  devotes  himself  to  the  displeasure  of 
God  by  a  solemn  renunciation  of  his  mercies  in  general,  and  of  his  mer- 
cies promised  by  the  gospel  in  particular,  if  he  does  not  make  good 
what  he  swears  to;  whether  it  is  to  perform  a  compact,  or  to  tell  the 
truth.  There  are  two  forms  of  an  oath  mentioned  by  Livy,  which 
nuy  serve  to  show  us,  that  the  jurors  amongst  heathens,  as  well  as 
amongst  christians,  were  understood  to  devote  themselves  to  the  anger 
of  their  gods,  if  they  broke  their  oath.  In  establishing  an  agreement 
between  the  Romans  and  the  Albans,  Sp.  Furius  devotes  the  Roman 
people,  if  they  first  broke  the  agreement — ^*If  the  Roman  people  fail 
to  make  good  this  agreement;  do  thou,  O  Jupiter,  smite  them  upon  that 
day,  as  I  now  smite  this  swine;  and  smite  them  so  much  more  as  thou 
art  greater  in  power  and  might  than  I  am — ^and  having  said  this  he 
struck  a  swine  which  he  held  in  his  left  hand,  with  a  stone  which  he 
held  in  his  right.  Hannibal,  just  before  the  battle  with  the  Romans  at 
die  river  Ticinus,  having  promised  large  rewards  to  his  soldiers,  con- 
firmed his  promise  with  an  oath  of  much  the  same  form.  fHe  held  a 
lamb  in  his  left  hand,  and  a  flint  in  his  right;  and  whilst  he  prayed  to 
Jupiter  and  all  the  gods,  that,  if  he  failed,  they  would  slay  him,  as  he 
Aen  slew  that  lamb,  he  struck  the  head  of  the  lamb  with  the  flint. 

VII.  fit  was  not  uncommon  amongst  the  ancients,  Qath  where  God 
fiir  persons  to  swear  by  other  things,  without  the  men-  u  not  mentioned, 
tkm  of  God,  as  by  the  sun,  the  stars,  or  the  heaven;  by  ^^^  ^  ^***''* 
their  own  life,  the  life  of  their  children,  or  the  life  of  ■*^^*^^' 
their  prince.  Oaths  by  the  sun,  the  stars,  or  the  heavens,  seem  to  have 
been  introduced,  when  these  were  imagined  to  be  divinities.  But  such 
in  oath  in  the  mouth  of  a  christian  looks  like  profaneness:  and  I  should 

•  Liv.  I  24.  t  L»v.  XXI.  45.  i  Grot,  ut  sup.  S  XT. 
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not  80  much  inquire  whether  he  was  guilty  of  perjury  in  not  keeping 
it,  as  whether  he  was  not  guilty  of  affronting  God  in  taking  it.  Un- 
less indeed  where  a  person,  out  of  reverence  to  the  name  of  Grod,  ab- 
stains from  using  it,  and  means,  when  he  swears  by  heaven,  to  swear 
by  that  God,  whom  we  have  been  taught  to  call  our  father,  who  is  in 
heaven.  ^Sanderson  imagines,  that  to  swear  by  our  own  life,  or  the 
life  of  our  children,  or  the  life  of  our  prince,  is  tacitly  swearins  by 
that  God,  from  whom  these  blessings  were  received.  But  certainly, 
amongst  the  ancients,  who  used  these  forms,  this  was  not  supposed  lo 
be  the  import  of  them.  The  juror  meant,  indeed,  to  invoke  the  divine 
vengeance  upon  himself,  if  he  falsified;  but  he  did  this  by  devoting  to 
destruction  what  wa.s,  or  what  he  pretended  to  be,  of  all  things,  moit 
dear  to  him.  This,  which  is  the  opinion  of  Grotius,  appears  to  be  true, 
from  some  passages  that  f  Puflendorf  has  cited  from  the  ancients,  for  this 
purpose.  NVhen  Re^ulus,  as  the  story  is  related  by  Pliny,  had  per- 
suaded Verania  that  she  would  recover  from  her  illness;  she  called  tat 
her  will,  and  made  Rcgulus  her  heir:  it  appears,  from  the  sequel,  by 
what  sort  of  an  oath  he  had  attested  the  certainty  of  her  recovery:  m 
when  Verania  was,  soon  after  this,  in  her  last  extremities,  she  ex- 
claimed against  him  as  a  perjured  villain,  who  had  foresworn  himself^ 
by  the  life  and  safety  of  his  sun.  Pliny's  reflection  upon  it,  explains 
the  intent  of  such  an  oath.  Regulus,  saj's  he,  makes  use  of  this  stra- 
tagem not  more  frequently  than  wickedly;  whilst  he,  every  day,  de* 
ceives  the  gods,  to  whose  wrath  he  has  devoted  this  unhappy  son  of 
his.  ^Lysias,  in  one  of  his  orations,  introduces  the  daughter  of  Diagi- 
ton  and  widow  of  Diodotus,  offering  to  swear,  by  the  children  both  of 
her  former  and  her  second  marriage,  that  Diodotus  had  committed  to 
the  trust  of  Diagiton  five  talents;  to  which  she  adds,  I  am  neither  so 
abandoned  nor  so  covetous,  as  to  leave  the  curse  of  perjury  upon  mj 
children,  for  the  sake  only  of  leaving  them  a  maintenance.  When  the 
king  of  the  Scythians  is  sick,  ho  sends,  says  §  Herodotus,  for  three  of 
the  most  approved  public  diviners,  to  inquire  into  the  occasion  of  his  di^ 
temper:  and  their  usual  answer  is,  that  such  or  such  a  person  has  fiv- 
sworn  himself  by  the  royal  palace:  (or  amongst  the  Scythians,  this  oath, 
by  the  king's  palace,  is  reckoned,  of  all  others,  the  most  sacred.  Fnm 
this  last  mentioned  form,  we  may  collect,  both  that  swearing  by  the 
king's  palace,  was  understood  to  he  the  same  as  swearing  by  tne  king's 
person;  in  like  manner,  as  our  Saviour  interprets  an  oath  by  the  ten- 
pie,  to  be  an  oath  by  him,  that  dwelleth  therein.  And  we  may,  froe 
thence,  collect,  likewise,  that  such  an  oath,  by  the  king's  person, 
was  understood  to  devote  his  person  to  some  calamity,  if  the  joror 
falsified. 

What  security  an  ^  "'•  '^  '^'^.V  P^»"*»^P'''  ^^  askcd,  what  greater  seco- 
oath  ^ves  of  the  rity  we  have  of  a  manV  veracity  or  iidclity,  in  respeet 
truth  of  what  is  of  what  he  promises  or  affirms  upon  oath,  than  wa 
sworn  to.  should    have  had,  if  he  had  only  affirmed  or  promised 

the  same  thing  without  swearing  to  it.  Falsehood  and  }>erfidiousnett 
are  crimes  against  the  law  of  nature,  as  well  as  perjury,  if,  therefore, 
either  the  love  of  what  is  right,  or  the  feai-  of  being  punished  for  doing 

*  De  jurun.  oblig.  prxl.  1.^4.  f  Book  IV.  Chap.  11.  ^  UI. 

t  Lys.  edit.  Tayl.  p.  5'T9,  ice.  §  Herod  L.  IV.  p.  243.  edit.  Gronor. 
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what  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  is  what  restrains  any  one  from  fal- 
sifying, when  he  is  upon  oath;  will  not  the  same  love  of  what  is  right, 
or  the  same  fear  of  being  punished  for  what  is  contrary  to  the  law  of 
God,  equally  restrain  him  from  being  false  or  perfidious,  when  he  is  not 
upon  oath? — The  great  security  which  an  oath  gives  us  of  his  veracity 
or  fidelity,  who  takes  it,  arises,  indeed,  as  is  here  supposed,  from  his 
fear  of  offending  that  almighty  being,  by  whom  he  swears,  if  he  is 
guilty  of  falsifying.  And  it  must  be  farther  owned,  that  a  wise  and  a 
good  man  will  be  afraid  of  falsifying,  even  though  he  has  taken  no  oath; 
lest  by  so  doing  he  should  oiFend  the  same  almighty  being.  But  then 
these  are  different  degrees  of  fear:  the  fear  of  perjury  is,  upon  two 
accounts,  naturally  greater  than  the  fear  of  simple  falsehood.  First, 
because  perjury  is  the  greater  crime  of  the  two;  since  falsehood  is  only 
breach  of  the  laws  of  God;  whereas,  perjury  is  a  direct  insult  upon 
I,  and  sets  him  at  defiance.  And,  secondly,  because  he  who  is  sim- 
ply guilty  of  falsehood,  has  room  to  entertain  hopes  of  forgiveness: 
irhereas,  he  who  is  guilty  of  perjury,  has  devoted  himself  to  the  dis- 
pleasure of  God,  and  precluded  himself  from  all  such  hopes  of  for- 
giveness by  renouncing  his  mercies. 

IX.    *From  considering  the  principle  upon  which  credit  due  to  an 
our  assurance  of  a  man's  fidelity  or  veracity  depends,  idolater's  oath. 
when  he  is  upon  oath,  we  may  be  able  to  judge  what  credit  is  to  be 
given  to  any  one  who  has  sworn  by  a  false  gml. 

But  in  determining  this  r]uestion,  it  will  be  necessary  to  inquire, 
whether  the  juror  believed  the  being,  by  which  he  swore,  to  be  the 
true  God.  If  he  did  not,  then  lie  certninlv  would  not  he  afniid  of  offend- 
ing  what  he  knows  has  no  power  to  hurt  him,  if  he  does  olTend:  his 
oath,  therefore,  would  not  in  the  least  ascertiiin  his  luhility  or  veracity. 
He  might,  too,  perhaps,  if  he  should  falsify,  acquit  himself  of  the  guilt 
of  perjury:  but  then  he  should  remember,  that  though  it  could  not  pro- 
perly be  called  an  insult  upon  (iod,  and  a  defiance  of  his  power  to 
breaJk  such  an  oath,  yet  it  was  tlie  highest  insult  upon  him  to  swear  in 
this  manner.  It  was  in  fact  nothing  loss  than  idolatry:  (or  nn  oath  is 
an  act  of  religion,  which  implies,  that  we  acknowledge  the  being,  upon 
whom  we  call  as  an  avenger  of  our  falsehood,  to  have  infinite  wisdom 
and  infinite  power;  such  wisdom,  however,  as  ran  search  into  our 
thoughts,  and  know  whether  we  do  falsity  or  not,  and  such  power  as  can 
finally  exclude  us  from  all  happiness,  if  we  do.  He,  therefore,  who 
swears  by  a  false  god,  knowing  it  to  be  such,  ascribes  by  this  act  such 
knowledge  and  |K)wer  to  the  being,  hy  whom  he  swears,  as  belongs 
only  to  the  true  God,  and  as  cannot,  without  the  crime  of  idolatry,  be 
ascribed  to  anv  other  beinc;. 

But  if  the  juror  is  firmly  persuaded  iliat  the  being  by  which  he 
swears,  is  the  true  God;  we  have,  notwithstanding  the  idolatry,  both 
of  his  general  persuasion  and  ol"  his  particular  net,  the  same  assurance 
ofhis  fidelitv,  that  we  should  have  of  a  chiistian's  fidelity,  who  believes 
ID  the  true  God,  and  has  sworn  by  him.  The  rhristiairs  fear  of  the 
consequences  of  perjury  is  our  security  that  he  will  not  falsity,  and 
is  the  foundation  of  that  credit,  which  lie  obtains  upon  his  oath:  and  as 
the  pagan,  from  his  persuasion  of  the  wisdom  and  power  of  the  being, 

•  Grot,  ut  Slip.  ^  XII. 
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by  which  he  swears,  is  under  the  same  fears;  we  have  the  same  secu- 
rity of  his  not  falsifying:  his  oath,  therefore,  deserves  upon  the  Mme 
foundation  to  obtain  the  same  credit. 

Whether  the  true  God  will  punish  a  pagan  for  perjury,  when  he  hu 
foresworn  himself  by  a  ialse  god,  is  a  question  of  theology  rather  than 
of  natural  law,  and  is  certainly,  however  divines  may  decide  it,  quite 
foreign  to  the  point  now  before  us.  Our  assurance  of  the  pagan's  ve- 
racity rests  upon  the  same  foundation,  in  whatever  manner  this  ques- 
tion is  determined:  it  rests  upon  the  persuasion  of  his  own  mind,  and 
upon  his  fears,  which  arise  from  that  persuasion;  and  not  upon  the  fu- 
ture sentence  to  be  passed  upon  him  by  the  true  God,  of  whom  he  is 
ignorant,  and  whose  counsels  never  come  into  his  deliberation,  when 
he  considers  the  consequences  of  his  perjury. 

Oaths  may  be  ta^  X.  It  is  most  convenient  that  the  juror  should  take 
ken  by  proxy.  the  oath  in  his  own  person,  and  not  by  proxy:  beeauie 
by  going  through  the  solemn  outward  acts,  with  which  an  oath  is  com- 
monly attended,  and  by  repeating  the  words  of  execration  ounelvei, 
we  are  more  likelv  to  be  affectra  with  a  due  sense  of  what  we  are 
about;  than  if  another  person  was  to  go  through  the  form,  and  to  re- 
peat the  words  for  us.  But  otherwise  there  is  nothing  naturally  wrong 
m  allowing  an  oath  to  be  taken  by  proxy:  since,  as  1  could  renounce 
the  divine  mercy  and  imprecate  the  divine  vengeance  in  my  own  per- 
son, so  I  can  empower  another  to  do  it  for  me:  and  what  he  does,  who 
is  so  empowered,  is  as  much  my  act,  and  binds  me  as  effectually,  as  if 
I  had  done  it  myself. 

Oaths  and  vows,  XI.  Before  we  go  any  farther  in  our  inquiries  eon- 
how  distinguished,  ceming  the  nature  and  effect  of  oaths,  it  maybe  pro- 
per to  take  notice  of  a  distinction  between  oaths  and  vows. 

By  what  has  been  said  already  concerning  an  oath,  it  appears  that 
by  an  oath,  God  is  called  upon  to  see  to  the  performance  ot  what  we 
promise,  or  to  the  truth  of  what  we  affirm,  and  to  punish  us,  if  we  are 
found  to  be  perfidious  or  false.  So  that  an  oath  does  not  properly  eon- 
tain  in  it  any  new  and  distinct  obligation,  but  only  confirms  tne  obliga- 
tion of  some  other  act.  If  I  make  a  promise  to  a  man  and  he  accepts 
it,  I  am  obliged  to  performance.  If  he  is  doubtful  about  my  fidelity, 
and,  in  order  to  remove  his  doubts,  I  swear  to  my  promise;  I  do  not, 
by  this  act,  lay  myself  under  any  new  or  distinct  obligation,  but  only 
strengthen  the  obligations,  under  which  I  had  laid  myself  before:  and 
this  f  do  by  introducing  the  deity  as  a  third  party  in  the  obligation, 
or  rather  as  a  guarantee  of  the  pact,  to  see  to  the  performance  of  it 
The  effect  then  of  an  oath  is  to  annex  a  peculiar  penalty  to  some  other 
obligation:  the  juror  renounces  God's  mercy,  or  devotes  himself  to 
God's  displeasure,  if  he  does  not  make  good  that  other  obligation. 

This  effect  of  an  oath  is  what  we  mean  by  the  obligation  of  it.  So 
that  when  I  speak  of  the  obligation  of  an  oath,  I  would  not  be  under- 
stood to  mean  any  separate  or  distinct  obligation,  but  only  the  effect  of 
it  in  strengthening  some  other  obligation,  to  which  it  is  joined. 

But  a  vow  is  a  pact,  in  which  there  are  no  others  concerned  besides 
God  and  the  person  who  makes  the  vow.  It  is  a  promise  made  directly 
to  God  himself,  and  is,  therefore,  such  an  act,  as  produces  a  distinct 
obligation  upon  the  maker  of  it. 
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Some  oath8  may,  indeed,  from  the  form  of  them,  produce  an  obliga- 
don,  where  the  juror  would  otherwise  have  been  under  no  obligation. 
This  is  the  case  in  assertory  oaths,  where  the  person  who  takes  the 
oath  might  otherwise  have  been  silent,  and  consequently  would  not 
have  been  obliged  to  tell  the  truth,  if  he  had  not  sworn  to  tell  it.  But 
then  in  forms  of  this  sort  we  must  observe,  that,  besides  the  oath  itself, 
Aere  is  a  promise  contained,  and  such  a  promise,  as  would  have  been 
oblicatory,  if  it  had  been  expressed  in  such  words  as  would  have  sepa- 
rated it  from  the  oath.  So  that  the  oath  introduces  an  obligation  no 
otherwise,  than  by  being  accidentally  included  in  the  same  form  of 
words  with  the  promise,  from  which  the  obligation  properly  arises.  A 
fimn  of  yrords,  which  is  suited  to  the  purpose  of  my  swearing  to  tell 
the  truth,  contains  both  a  promise,  that  1  will  do  so,  and  an  oath  con- 
firming such  promise. 

XIL  *An  oath  produces  no  effect,  where  it  is  not  at-  No  eflTect  of  an 
tended  with  such  outward   circumstances,  as  plainly  °****'  ""!^  ^^l^ 
show,  that  he  who  goes  through  the  form  of  it,  intends  ^^'mtentioiTto 
to  swear.     How  far  his  want  of  inward  intention  may  swear. 
afieet  his  obligation,  shall  be  considered  presently. 

This  seems  to  be  so  certain,  as  to  make  it  ridiculous  to  imagine,  on 
the  contrary,  that  he  who  repeats  the  words  of  an  oath,  when  the  occa- 
sion of  doing  this,  or  the  manner  of  doing  it,  show  him  to  have  no  in- 
tention of  binding  himself,  should,  notwithstanding  this,  be  bound 
merely  by  repeating  those  words:  as  if  the  words  of  an  oath  acted  like 
a  charm,  and  could  not  pass  through  a  man's  mouth,  upon  any  occa- 
sion, or  in  any  manner,  without  binding  his  conscience.  A  clerk  in 
court  dictates  to  me  the  very  words  which  I  am  to  say  in  taking  an 
oath,  and  without  mentioning  my  name,  speaks  throughout  in  the  first 
person,  because  I,  who  am  to  repeat  the  words  after  him,  am  to  speak 
m  this  person:  the  occasion  of  his  doing  this  would  sufficiently  show, 
that  he  had  no  design  of  swearing  himself;  that  I,  and  not  he,  am  the 
juror;  and  that  whatever  is  the  matter  of  the  oath,  I,  and  not  he,  am 
bound  to  the  performance  of  it. 

However,  in  most  cases,  all  ambiguity  of  this  sort  is  effectually  pro- 
vided against,  by  speaking  in  the  second  person,  and  telling  the  juror 
what  he  is  to  swear,  without  making  him  repeat  the  words:  or,  because, 
where  the  oath  is  long  and  the  matter  of  it  various,  it  may  be  the  better 
impressed  upon  his  mind,  if  he  is  made  to  repeat  them,  his  name  may 
be  inserted  to  ascertain  that  he  is  the  juror.  And  in  either  case,  in 
the  solemn  form  of  an  oath,  besides  repeating  the  words,  some  act  like- 
wise is  to  be  done  by  the  juror,  such  as  holding  the  gospels,  kissing 
the  book,  lifting  up  his  riglit  hand,  putting  his  hand  under  the  thigh  of 
him  who  imposes  the  oath.  Such  oaths  as  tliese,  from  the  corporal  act 
of  the  juror  himself,  are  called  corporal  oaths:  and  this  act,  w^hatever 
it  is,  sufficiently  fixes  who  the  person  is,  that  intends  to  swear. 

XHL  tBut  may  it  not  be  asked,  whether  the  juror  is  want  of  Inwanl 
obliged  by  his  oath,  or  incurs  the  guilt  of  perjury  in  intention,  where 
breaking  it,  supposing  him  to  go  through  all  the  for-  ^*?**|T  "  ^^  ?"[" 
mality  of  swearing,  as  to  the  outward  acts,  in  such  a  aocs  not  prevent 
manner,  that  all  who  see  and  hear  him,  would  conclude  the  eO'cct  of  an 
that  he  intends  to  swear,  but  to  have,  in  the  meantime,  °*^- 

•  Grot.  Lib.  II.  Cap.  XIII.  S H.  ]  Grot.  lb\d.  ^\U. 
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a  reserve,  of  not  intending  to  swear,  in  his  own  mind.  A  simple  pro- 
mise, in  the  same  circumstances,  would  undoubtedly  be  binding:  be- 
cause those  outward  signs,  which  either  nature  suggests  or  custom  es- 
tablishes for  expressing  or  publishing  our  intentions,  stand  in  the  place 
of  the  intentions,  which  they  so  express.  The  juror,  therefore,  not- 
withstanding his  inward  reserve,  is  certainly  under  the  obligation  of 
his  promise.  And  the  only  doubt  that  there  can  be,  in  regard  to  the 
effect  of  his  oath,  arises  from  hence:  mankind  have  no  way  of  knowing 
one  another's  thoughts,  but  by  means  of  the  outward  signs,  which  are 
made  use  of  to  express  those  thoughts:  upon  that  account,  our  obliga- 
tions or  our  claims,  arising  from  consent,  can  be  ascertained  no  oth^ 
vrise  than  by  the  intention,  which  appears;  and  no  regard  can  be  had  to 
any  other  intention.  But  the  case  may  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  other- 
wise in  respect  of  God.  He  knows  the  innermost  thoughts  ot  our 
heart,  though  we  express  them  by  no  outward  sign  at  all;  nor  can  he 
be  misled  to  judge  them  to  be  what  they  are  not,  though  we  ihoald 
make  use  of  such  outward  signs  as  custom  has  made  to  signify  what  is 
directly  contrary  to  our  meaning  when  we  use  them.  Since,  there- 
fore, the  effect  of  an  oath,  like  all  adventitious  obligations,  depends 
upon  our  intention,  as  far  as  it  is  known  to  the  party  with  whom  we 
are  concerned;  and  since  the  party,  with  whom  we  are  concerned 
in  oaths,  is  God,  who  knows  the  true  intention  of  our  hearts;  it 
may  seem  at  first  sight,  that  the  want  of  an  inward  intention  to 
swear,  will  prevent  the  oath  from  producing  its  effect;  notwith- 
standing we  make  use  of  such  words  or  other  signs,  as  night  make 
us  appear  outwardly  to  have  an  intention  of  swearing.  But  nere  it  is 
to  be  remembered,  that  the  effect  of  all  oaths  is  to  confirm  some  human 
pact,  some  contract  or  some  promise,  either  express  or  implied,  be- 
tween man  and  man.  God  is  called  in,  not  in  order  to  produce  any 
new  obligation,  but  only  to  strengthen  the  obligation  of  such  human 
pact.  It  is  to  be  remembered  farther,  that,  in  the  very  oath  itself,  the 
juror  agrees  with  the  person,  who  imposes  or  w^ho  accepts  the  oath, 
to  call  (lod  in  as  a  party  to  their  obligation.  Thus  then  an  oath,  in 
all  views  of  it,  though  it  calls  in  God  as  a  party,  is  in  itself  only  part 
of  a  human  pact:  and,  consequently,  as  in  all  other  pacts  between  man 
and  man,  so  likewise  in  an  oath,  the  outward  declarations  stand  in  the 
place  of  the  juror's  intention;  and  if  he  falsifies  in  respect  of  what  if 
expressed  by  such  outward  declarations,  he  is  guilty  of  perjury,  what- 
ever secret  reserves  he  might  have  in  his  own  mind. 

Oath  is  void,  when  ^^^  '  ^''^*'™  ^^'^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  suflScicntly  appears, 
Uie  pact  ii  so,  that  the  proper  matter  of  all  oaths  is  some  other  obliga- 
with  which  it  is  tion.  What  we  swear  to,  is  some  promise  or  contract, 
joined.  either  expressed  or  implied:  and  the  obligation  of  such 

promise  or  contract,  which  the  oath  is  intended  to  confirm,  is  the  mat- 
ter of  the  oath.  When,  therefore,  the  promise  or  contract  is  void, 
which  the  oath  was  made  use  of  to  confirm,  there  can  be  no  effect  of 
the  oath;  or,  to  speak  in  the  common  language,  there  can  be  no  obliga- 
tion arising  from  it.  Fur  where  there  is  no  obligation  from  such  pnh 
mise  or  contract,  the  oath  has  no  matter,  and  of  course  can  produce  no 
effect.  We  swear  to  make  good  some  particular  obligation:  therefore, 
where  that  obligation  is  void,  or  where  there  is  no  obligation,  we  swear 
to  nothing. 
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*Upon  this  principle,  all  oaths  which  are  obtained  by  fraud  are  void; 
if  the  &cty  in  which  the  juror  is  deceived,  w^as  the  whole  ground  or 
reason  of  his  swearing:  for  we  have  seen  already,  that  such  erroneous 
pacts  are  void  in  themselves.  In  like  manner  all  oaths  to  the  perfor- 
mance of  what  is  impossible  or  unlawful  arc  void:  because  the  pacts 
are  so,  which  such  oaths  are  made  use  of  to  strengthen.  For  the  same 
reason,  where  an  extorted  promise  is  void,  the  promiser,  though  he 
should  be  sworn  to  performance,  is  not  affected  by  the  oath. 

But  in  the  case  of  oaths,  which  arise  from  fear,  we  must  distinguish, 
as  we  did  in  the  case  of  promises.  Whenever  a  promise,  which  arises 
from  fear,  is  binding  upon  the  promiser,  an  oath,  arising  from  the  same 
eause,  and  applied  to  confirm  such  a  promise,  will  have  its  full  effect. 
AU  oaths,  therefore,  which  are  extorted  by  any  just  fear  are  binding; 
and  so  likewise  are  all  such  as  arise  even  from  unjust  fear;  provided 
the  person,  to  whom  we  swear,  had  no  hand  in  the  injustice. 

aV.    fit  is   sometimes  inquired,  under   this  head,  oath  to  a  robber 
iHiether  we  are  bound  by  an  oath,  which  we  swear  to  »  binding. 
a  robber.     Those,  who  maintain  such  an  oath  not  to  be  binding,  are 
apt  to  confound  two  other  questions  with  this;  though  they  are  very 
different  from  it.     They  either  invent  some  unlawful  matter  for  the 
oath,  and  then  conclude  it  to  be  void;  or  else  they  set  aside  the  obliga- 
tion of  it  upon  an  arbitrary  supjiosition  of  its  having  been  unjustly  ex- 
torted.    But  in  the  true  state  of  this  question  the  matter  of  the  oath 
and  the  manner  of  procuring  it  are  no  way  concerned.    It  is  one  thing 
to  inquire,  whether  an  oath  to  this  or  that  purpose  is  binding;  and 
another  to  inquire  whether  an  oath,  without  considering  the  purport  of 
it,  is  therefore  void,  because  the  person,  with  whom  we  arc  concerned, 
is  a  robber.     The  former  inquiry  relates  to  the  matter  of  the  oath,  the 
latter  relates  only  to  the  character  of  the  person  to  whom  we  swear. 
So  again;  it  is  one  thing  to  inquire  whether  an  oath  unjustly  extorted 
is  binding;  and  another  to  inquire,  whether  an  oath  is  binding,  merely 
because  the  person,  to  whom  we  swear,  is  a  robber,  without  consider- 
ing whether  he  extorts  it  or  not.     The  stress  of  the  present  question, 
vhen  stripped  of  all  circumstances,  which  do  not  belong  to  it,  rests 
upon  this  single  point;  since  a  robber  is  a  common  enemy  of  mankind; 
ean  any  oath,  though  the  matter  of  it  should  be  lawful,  and  though 
there  is  no  particular  injustice  in  the  manner  of  obtaining  it,  oblige  the 
juror.'     The  character  of  the  person,  to  whom  we  swear,  is  the  only 
rircumstance  to  be  considered:  and  the  question  is,  whether,  as  there 
is  no  intercourse  of  social  ties  between  him  and  the  juror,  he  can  have 
toy  claim  in  consequence  of  the  juror's  oath. 

When  the  question  is  thus  stated,  the  obvious  answer  seems  to  be, 
(hat  such  an  oath  is  binding,  notwithstanding  the  character  of  him  to 
whom  we  swear.  If  there  is  nothing  unlawful  in  the  matter  of  the 
oath,  nor  any  injustice  in  the  manner  of  procuring  it,  the  character  of 
the  robber  does  not  at  all  enter  into  it,  and  for  that  reason  cannot  at  all 
affect  it.  To  urge,  that  he  has  broken  all  social  ties,  and  that  conse- 
quently he  can  have  no  claim  arising  from  the  natural  connections  of 
mankind  with  one  another  is  nothing  to  the  purpose:  because  the  claim 
in  question  is  not  such  an  one  as  naturally  arises  out  of  any  social  con- 

•  Grot.  Lib.  11.  Cap.  XIII  §  XIV  f  ^rot  Ibid.  ^  XV. 
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nections  with  him,  but  such  an  one  as  we  give  him  by  the  partieulir 
act  of  swearing  to  him  voluntarily  for  some  lawful  purpose.  He  maj^ 
indeed,  by  having,  as  it  were,  declared  war  against  all  mankind,  have 
deprived  himself  of  all  his  former  claims:  but  it  does  not  appear  fron 
hence,  that  it  is  become  impossible  for  him  to  acquire  any  claim,  though 
we  are  ever  so  willing  to  give  him  one,  and  though  there  is  no  injn^ 
tice  either  in  our  giving  him  such  claim,  or  in  his  procuring  or  aeeepl- 
ing  it. 

*Grotius,  indeed,  carries  this  matter  farther,  and  maintains,  tliat  if 
our  oaths  are  not  directed  to  man,  but  to  God;  that  is,  if  our  engage- 
ments are  properly  vows  and  not  oaths;  or  if  they  are  indeed  sudi,  as 
tend  to  confer  a  claim  upon  them,  to  whom  we  swear,  but  any  thing 
can  be  objected  to  that  cLiim,  so  as  to  set  it  aside;  which  is  the  esse 
where  an  oath  is  extorted;  we  are  then  obliged  to  make  good  what  we 
have  sworn  to,  not  in  virtue  of  their  right,  to  whom  we  swear,  be- 
cause, by  the  supposition,  they  have  no  right,  but  in  regard  to  God,  by 
whom  we  swear.  If  this  reasoning  was  just,  an  oath  riven  to  a  rob- 
ber, not  only  when  he  has  procured  it  fairly,  but  when  he  has  eztorlad 
it  by  unjust  fear,  would  be  binding  upon  the  juror. 

To  clear  up  this  matter  we  will  first  suppose  our  engagement  to  be 
properly  an  oath:  where,  besides  the  appeal  to  God,  there  is  the  ap- 
pearance of  some  right  or  claim  conferred  upon  the  party,  to  whom  we 
swear.  If  this  right  or  claim  is  void  in  itself,  or  if  any  thing  ean  be 
opposed  to  it,  which  would  set  it  aside,  so  that  the  promiser,  if  he  had 
not  sworn,  would  not  have  been  bound  to  performance;  yet,  if  he  has 
sworn,  the  oath,  says  our  author,  will  bind  him.  Now,  this  deeisioB 
plainly  proceeds  upon  this  false  principle,  that  the  oath  is  a  distinct  co- 
venant in  itself,  and  not  a  part  of  the  pact,  which  it  is  intended  to  coo- 
firm.  But  the  true  notion  of  an  oath,  as  already  explained,  shows  that 
it  is  no  such  distinct  covenant,  that  it  docs  not  properly  oontain  in  it 
the  notion  of  an  obligation,  if  we  separate  it  from  some  other  obliga- 
tory pact  with  which  it  is  joined:  the  obligation  of  it  amounts  to  do 
more  than  the  addition  of  an  extraordinary  penalty,  if  we  falsify  in  that 
pact.  If,  therefore,  we  take  away  the  obligation  of  the  pact,  to  which 
such  penalty  has  been  annexed  by  swearing  to  it;  what  becomes  of  As 
penalty;  that  is,  of  the  obligation  of  the  oath?  I  make  a  prooHiS 
or  engage  in  a  contract:  by  this  act  I  oblige  myself  to  do  or  fo 
give  something.  I  swear  to  this  pact;  the  oath  strengthens  this  obK- 
gation,  by  subjecting  me  to  an  extraordinary  penalty,  if  I  do  not  ael 
conformably  to  my  obligation.  But  by  some  flaw  in  the  pact  there  hw> 
pens  to  be  no  obligation  arising  from  it:  how,  therefore,  do  I  incur  OW 
penalty  annexed?  I  am  subject  to  it,  if  I  do  not  do  what  I  was  obliged 
to:  but  I  am,  on  account  of  that  flaw  in  the  pact,  obliged  to  nothng; 
and,  consequently,  let  me  act  as  I  will,  I  am  clear  of  the  penalty. 

If  we  suppose,  what  is  not  true,  that  the  oath  is  an  obligatory  ael 
distinct  from  the  promise  or  contract  confirmed  by  it;  the  oblintion 
of  an  oath,  in  this  view  of  it,  is  between  God  and  the  juror;  so  uial  it 
will,  in  efiect,  amount  to  a  vow.  We  shall,  therefore,  see  how  the 
case  would  stand  upon  this  supposition,  if  we  consider  what  would  be 
the  eflcct  of  a  vow  in  such  circumstances.     Suppose,  therefiire,  a 

•Grot.  Lib.  !I.  Cap   XIII.  S  XIV. 
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to  be  unjustly  extorted;  does  such  vow  bind  the  person,  who  is  thus 
forced  to  engage  in  it?     To  determine  upon  this  question,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  observe,  that  as  a  promise  made  to  a  man  does  not  oblige, 
unless  he,  to  whom  it  is  made,  accepts  it;  so  neither  does  a  vow,  which 
is  a  promise  made  to  God,  oblige,  unless  God   accepts  it.     When- 
ever, therefore,  we  have  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  God  does  not 
accept  a  vow,  such  vow  is  not  binding.     Now  the  case  supposes  some 
damage   to  arise  from  the  vow  to   the  party  engaging  in  it;    which 
damage  is  the  effect  of  the  other  party's  injustice,  who  extorts  it  by  the 
use  of  force.     I  cannot,  therefore,  sec  what  grounds  there  can  be  to 
imagine,  that  God  accepts  such  a  vow,  unless  we  would  make  him  a 
party  in  the  injustice,  and  suppose  that  he  consents  to  the  damage, 
which  must  be  sustained  by  the  performance  of  it. 

XVL  •Whatever  effect  there  is  in  an  oath,  merely  as  Effect  of  an  oath 
an  oath,  or  as  it  subjects  the  juror  to  the  guilt  of  perjury  docs  not  extend  to 
if  he  falsifies,  this  effect  does  not  descend  to  the  heirs  ^^  juror'i  heirs. 
of  the  juror.  It  has,  indeed,  been  shown  elsewhere,  that  as  far  as 
any  contract,  which  has  been  confirmed  by  an  oath,  affects  the  goods  of 
the  juror,  such  contract  will  bind  his  heirs.  But  then  it  does  not  bind 
them  under  the  penalty  of  perjury:  because  an  oath  is  a  personal  ap- 
peal to  God;  it  is  an  act,  by  which  the  person,  who  makes  this  appeal, 
imprecates  the  divine  displeasure  upon  himself,  or  renoujQces  for  him- 
self the  divine  favour,  if  he  does  not  perform  what  he  swears  to:  and, 
consequently,  the  penalty  of  incurring  the  divine  displeasure,  or  of 
forfeiting  the  divine  favour,  if  the  oath  is  not  kept,  is  merely  personal, 
or  does  not  affect  the  juror's  heirs. 

A  man  may  endeavour  to  extend  this  penalty  farther,  by  wishing  a 
curse  upon  his  heirs,  by  imprecating  the  divine  displeasure  upon  them, 
or  by  renouncing  the  divine  favour  towards  them,  if  they  do  not  per- 
form what  he  has  sworn  to.     But  whatever  fear  superstition  may  pro- 
dace  in  them  upon  account  of  such  an  execration;  it  is  very  evident, 
that  reason  and  religion  would  show  it  to  be  impossible  for  any  one  to 
renounce  the  favour  of  God  and  the  hopes  of  his  mercy  for  any  one  but 
himself;   and,  consequently,  that  the  penalty  of  perjury  is  confined 
vhoUy  to  himself,  however  he  might  endeavour  to  extend  it  to  his  heirs. 
XVlI.  When  we  threaten  to  do  any  causeless  harm,  oaths  to  do  harm 
and  swear  to  put  those  threatenings  in  execution;  it  is  not    binding    as 
plain  that  such  an  oath  confers  no  right  at  all  upon  ^^^^ 
any  one.     It  certainly  confers  no  right  upon  the  person  who  is  to  suf- 
fer this  harm;  or  if  we  could  imagine  it  to  confer  any,  we  may  be  sure 
it  is  such  a  right  as  he  very  readily  gives  up;  because  we  are  sure  that 
hci  like  all  other  men,  is  desirous  to  keep  free  from  suffering  harm. 
And  if  we.  have  engaged  to  do  him  this  harm  by  a  promise  made  to 
some  third  person,  which  promise  we  have  sworn  to;  this  promise  is 
void.     If,  therefore,  we  apprehend  ourselves  to  be  bound  under  the 

Enalty  of  perjury  to  do  such  harm,  it  must  be  by  an  obligation  to 
id,  in  the  way  of  a  vow.  But  the  matter  of  such  oaths,  even  in  this 
view  of  them,  will  always  be  sufficient  to  set  them  aside;  since  we  may 
be  certain  that  God  does  not  accept  them.  So  that  the  juror,  though 
he  is  guilty  of  profaning  God's  name  by  thus  swearing,  is  not  guilty  of 
perjury  by  not  doing  iraat  he  has  sworn. 

*  Grot.  I.ih.  II.  Cap.  Xni.  ^  XVH. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

OF  MARRIAGE. 

I.  Marriage^  what. — II.   Polygamy  incormstent  toith  the  notion  qf  ~ 
marriage. — III.   The  case  of  polygamy  under  and  btfare  the  Mo- 
saic law. — IV.    Polygamy  forbidden  by  the  gospel. — V.  Divorce 
forbidden  by  the  law  of  nature. — VI.    In  what  manner  aduUery 
dissolves  marriage. — VII.   Ill  ueage  does  not  make  a  marriog^ 
void. — VIII.   A  second  marriage  is  a  nullity^  where  a  former  eulh 
sists. — IX.    Want  of  consummationj  in  what  instances  ii  voids  ic 
marriage. — X.   Marriages  between  relations j  how  made  invaiid. — 
XL   Force  may  make  a  marriage  a  nullity. — XII.    TTie  effeete  qf 
an  error  in  the  contract  of  marriage. — XIII,  Want  qf  parents!' 
sent  not  always  sufficient  to  make  a  marriage  void — ^XIV. 
bancPs  authority^  whence  it  arises. — XV.   What  concubinage  ie  a 
good  and  valid  marriage. 

MaiTiAgv,  what.  I.  Marri  AGE  is  a  contract  between  a  man  and  a  womaD, 
in  which,  by  their  mutual  consent,  each  acquires  a  right  in  the  peraon 
of  the  other,  for  the  purposes  of  their  mutual  happinesSi  and  of  the 
production  and  education  of  children.  Little,  I  suppose,  need  be  said 
in  support  of  this  definition;  as  nothing  is  affirmed  in  it  but  what  all 
writers  upon  natural  law  seem  to  agree  in.  I  have  mentioned,  indeed, 
no  more  parties,  than  a  man  and  a  woman:  but  I  would  not  be  under- 
stood by  this  way  of  expressing  myself,  to  take  it  for  granted,  in  the 
definition  of  marriage,  that  it  is  naturally  unlawful  for  the  same  map 
to  marry  more  women  than  one:  this  expression  is  consistent  enough 
with  such  polygamy;  because,  if  he  marries  ever  so  many,  each  con- 
tract is  only  between  a  man  and  a  woman.  I  have  defined  marriage 
to  be  a  contract;  because  mere  cohabitation  is  never,  that  I  knowci^ 
called  by  this  name.  And  the  ends  or  purposes  which  I  have  assigned; 
the  mutual  happiness  of  the  parties,  and  the  production  and  educatioo 
of  children;  seem,  on  all  hands,  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  most  natunl 
ends  of  this  contract.  We  will,  therefore,  proceed  to  consider  what 
determination  this  notion  of  marriage  will  lead  us  to,  in  some  of  As 
principal  questions  relating  to  it. 

Polygamy  incon-  ^'*  *Thr  chief  points,  about  which  moralists  differ,  are 
ilstent  with  the  polygamy  and  divorce.  Some  contend,  that  the  law  of  na- 
notion  of  mar-  ture  docs  not  make  it  necessary,  for  only  one  man  and  one 
"^^'  woman  to  be  parties  in  the  marriage  contract,  but  allows 

the  same  man  to  engage,  in  this  manner,  and  for  these  purposes,  with 
as  many  women  as  he  finds  convenient.  And  they  contend,  farther, 
that  the  same  law  does  not  require  this  contract  to  be  perpetual, 
but  allows  it  either  to  expire  at  such  a  time  as  the  parties  shall 
agree  upon  at  first,  or  to  be  dissolved  at  any  time  by  ueir  mutual 
consent.  Others  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  law  of  nature 
forbids  polygamy,  or  does  not  allow  a  man  to  marry  a  second  wife, 
whilst  the  first  is  living;  and  that  the  same  law  likewise  forbids  divorce, 

•  Grotiui,  Lib.  II.  Ci^.  V.  ilX. 
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or  does  not  allow  the  contract  of  marriage  either  to  be  made  temporar  j 
from  the  first,  or  to  be  dissolved  at  the  discretion  and  by  the  consent  of 
the  parties  afterwards. 

We  will  first  examine  the  question  concerning  polygamy.     And  in 
order  rightly  to  understand  this  matter,  it  will  be  necessary  to  observe, 
that  whatever  is  inconsistent  with  the  right,  which  each  party  gives  to 
the  other,  by  the  contract  of  marriage,  is  inconsistent  with  the  contract 
itself,  and  cannot  be  considered  as  a  part  or  condition  of  it.     And  since 
the  law  of  nature  forbids  us  to  break  our  contracts;  it  follows,  that  sup- 
posing polygamy  is  inconsistent  with  what  we  agree  to  in  the  contract 
of  marriage,  with  the  right  which  each  party  gives  the  other  in  his  or 
her  person,  then  polygamy  must  be  inconsistent  with  the  law  of  na- 
ture.    The  man  and  the  woman,  who  are  the  parties  in  a  contract  of 
marriage,  give  to  each  other  a  mutual  right  in  their  respective  persons. 
What  right  the  man  naturally  has  in  the  person  of  the  woman,  or  the 
woman  in  the  person  of  the  man,  is  to  be  determined  by  the  natural 
ends  or  purposes,  for  which  this  mutual  right  is  given.     If,  then,  upon 
examining  this  right  by  those  ends  or  purposes,  it  shall  be  found  to  be 
inconsistent  with  polygamy;  the  consequence  will  be,  that  by  entering 
into  a  contract  of  marriage,  or  by  giving  each  other  such  a  right,  they 
have  precluded  themselves  from  polygamy  by  the  very  act  of  marrying, 
though  they  should  not  preclude  themselves  in  express  terms.    Because 
it  is  impossible  to  suppose  them  to  will  or  intend  contrarieties  at  one 
and  the  same  time:  if  they  have  a  will  or  intention  to  give  each  other 
such  a  mutual  right  in  their  respective  persons,  this  will  or  intention 
effeetually  precludes  them  from  willing  or  intending,  at  the  same  time, 
whatever  is  contrary  to  such  right.     We  may  ^o  one  step  farther.     As 
the  liberty  of  polygamy  is  tacitly  taken  away  by  the  contract  of  mar- 
riage, when  nothing  is  particularly  snid  about  it,  supposing  that  upon 
inquiry  we  find  such  liberty  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  mutual  right 
conferred  by  the  parties;  so  likewise,  upon  the  same  supposition,  the 
parties  cannot  give  each  other  this  liberty  by  any  express  conditions 
umexed  to  the  contract  for  this  purpose  nt  the  time  of  making  it:  be- 
cause if  the  contract  itself  is  binding,  all  conditions  which  are  inconsis- 
tent with  the  obligations  of  such  contract,  are  void;  or  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  these  conditions  are  considered  as  binding,  then  they  will  set  aside 
the  contract  or  make  that  void:  so  that  wherever  there  is  a  valid  marriage, 
it  takes  away  the  liberty  of  polyg.amy  or  makes   it  unlawful;  and 
wherever  the  man  and  the  woman  have  so  contracted  as  to  allow  of 
polygamy,  if  I  may  call  it  so,  there  is  no  valid  marriage.    In  order  there- 
fore to  show,  that  polygamy  is  naturally  unlawful,  or  that  the  parties, 
by  their  mutual  consent  in  marriage,  have  precluded  themselves  from 
the  liberty  of  marrying  any  one  else,  whilst  this  contract  continues  in 
force;  we  are  to  show,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the   mutual  right 
which  each  of  them  has  consented  to  give  the  other  in  his  or  her  person. 

Polygamy  may  be  considered  as  of  two  sorts;  it  is  either  a  contract  of 
marriage  of  one  woman  with  any  number  of  men  more  than  one;  or  a 
Ifte  contract  of  one  man  with  any  number  of  women  more  than  one. 
As  to  the  first  sort  of  polygamy;  1  do  not  find,  that  the  writers  who 
fiivour  polygamy  the  most,  undertake  to  defend  it.  They  seem  to 
be  agreed  in  maintaining,  that  the  same  woman  ought  not,  at  the 
same  time,  to  have  more  husbands  than   one;   or  that,  in  marriage, 
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the  woman  is  naturally  obliged  to  give  the  man  such  a  full  right 
in  her  i)erson,  for  the  purposes  of  marriage,  as  not  to  leave  herself 
at  liberty  to  dispose  of  her  person,  for  the  same  purposes,  to  any 
one  else,  whilst  he  is  living.  We  may  therefore  take  it  for  granted, 
that  a  woman,  when  she  marries  a  man,  binds  herself  not  to  have 
children  by  any  one  else,  and  to  contrive  only  for  his  happiness 
as  a  husband,  exclusively  of  all  others;  that  she  binds  herself  to 
admit  none  besides  him  to  share  in  her  bed,  or  in  her  conjugal  affec- 
tion. This  then  being  allowed  to  be  the  obligation  on  the  woman's 
part,  there  cannot  at  first  sight,  one  would  think,  appear  to  be  any 
reason  for  imagining  the  obligation  on  the  man's  part  to  be  different 
from  it.  When  two  people  give  each  other  a  mutual  right  in  their 
respective  persons;  the  most  natural  conclusion  is,  that  the  right  given 
is  equal  on  both  sides;  if  there  is  no  express  reserve  to  the  contrary. 
Whatever  liberty  the  woman  parts  with  for  the  benefit  of  the  man;  it  is 
natural,  that  she  should  receive  an  equivalent  from  him,  or  that  he 
should  part  with  as  much  liberty  for  her  benefit.  Unless,  therefore, 
some  exception  is  particularly  agreed  upon  between  them;  he  must  be 
understood  in  marriage  to  give  her  the  same  right  in  his  person,  which 
she  gives  him  in  hers;  that  is,  a  full  right  to  it  for  the  purposes  of  hav-- 
ing  children,  and  of  their  mutual  happiness;  so  as  to  make  the  effect  of 
the  contract  the  same  on  his  side,  and  on  hers,  by  binding  himself 
to  admit  any  besides  her,  to  share  either  in  his  bed,  or  in  his  conjugs^ 
affection. 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  in  reply  to  this  conclusion,  or  rather  to  th^ 
premises  from  whence  it  is  deduced;  that  the  reason  which  lays  the 
woman  under  restraints  in  this  particular,  does  not  extend  to  the  mam. 
She  is  not  allowed  to  have  more  husbands  than  one;  because  if  she  had, 
amongst  many  husbands,  it  would  become  uncertain,  to  which  of  them 
any  child  or  children  of  hers  belong.  AVhereas  there  is  no  danger  of 
any  uncertainty,  in  the  issue,  from  a  man's  having  more  wives  thiD 
one:  because  each  of  the  wives  cannot  but  be  sure  which  child  is  her 
own,  and  which  is  another's.  But  when  this  is  urged  as  a  reason,  why, 
though  the  man  has  naturally  an  exclusive  right  to  the  person  of  his  wife, 
yet  we  cannot  from  thence  conclude,  that  the  woman  has  likewise  natu- 
rally an  exclusive  right  to  the  person  of  her  husband;  they  who  urie 
it,  should  remember,  that  ascertaining  the  issue  of  the  man,  b  so  nr 
from  being  the  only  end,  that  it  is  not  the  principal  end,  which  even 
he  proiK)ses;  and  much  less  can  we  imagine  the  woman  to  have  no 
other  end  in  view  but  to  make  the  man  certain  what  children  are  his. 
And  nothing  is  plainer  than  that  the  nature  of  an  obligation,  arising 
from  a  contract,  can  never  be  determined  by  a  consideration,  which  is 
but  a  secondary  one  in  the  intention  of  one  of  the  parties,  and  whieh 
never  entered  at  all  into  the  intention  of  the  other.  The  principal  end 
of  each  party  is  the  production  of  children  from  the  body  of  the  otherj 
and  the  happiness  which  each  expects  in  the  conjugal  affection  of  the 
other.  But  if  these  are  the  ends,  which  they  mutually  propose  in  con- 
tracting to  be  man  and  wife,  it  can  never  be  shown,  that  the  womaOi 
exclusive  of  all  others,  lias  not  the  same  right  to  have  children  of  his 
body,  and  to  enjoy  his  conjugal  affection,  that  the  man,  exclusive  of  all 
others,  has  to  have  children  of  her  body,  and  to  enjoy  her  conjugal  af- 
fection.    The  happiness  of  the  woman  is  of  as  great  importance  to  her, 
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aa  the  happiness  of  the  man  is  to  him:  and  she  is  under  no  previous  ob- 
ligation to  consult  his  happiness  either  solely  or  principally,  any  more 
than  he  is  to  consult  hers.  There  is,  therefore,  no  natural  reason  for 
imagining,  that  the  contract  of  marriage  should  have  his  advantage  more 
in  view  than  hers,  or  give  him  a  greater  advantage,  than  it  gives  her. 
If  each  party  has  an  equal  advantage  in  view,  they  consent  only  upon 
condition  of  obtaining  an  equal  advantage:  and  their  consent  upon  these 
terms  will  not  make  the  obligation  of  one  of  them  different  from  the  ob- 
ligation of  the  other. 

The  only  way,  therefore,  that  is  left  to  make  polygamy  lawful  on 
the  man's  part,  is  by  some  express  condition  annexed  to  the  contract. 
But  such  a  condition,  if  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  ends  proposed  in  the 
contract,  cannot  be  annexed,  so  as  to  be  binding  upon  the  woman,  with- 
out destroying  the  contract.  Now  the  happiness  of  the  parties  in  their 
married  state  is  one  of  the  principal  ends  of  m«irriage.  But  if  domestic 
happiness  for  herself  is  the  end  which  the  woman  proposes,  and  which 
engages  her  to  enter  into  the  contract  of  marriage;  she  consents  no 
otherwise  to  give  the  man  a  right  to  her  person,  but  upon  condition  of 
his  obliging  himself  to  contrive  for  her  quiet  and  happiness  in  the  mar- 
ried state,  as  far  as  he  is  able.  It  is  unnatural  .ind  absurd  to  suppose, 
either  that  the  woman  has  not  this  in  view,  or,  if  she  has,  that  she 
should  consent  to  give  him  a  right  to  her  person  upon  any  other  terms. 
And  if  the  man  consents  to  take  her  u}K)n  these  terms,  it  is  evident 
what  obligation  arises  on  his  part  from  such  consent.  Now  no  reason 
can  be  given,  why  the  contract  of  marriage  should  not  be  so  far  like 
other  contracts,  that  whatever  discharj^es  the  parties  on  one  side  from 
their  obligation,  should  at  the  same  time  discharge  the  parties  on  the 
other  side  from  theirs,  and  make  the  whole  contract  a  nullity.  But 
this  is  the  effect  of  a  liberty  of  j)olygamy  granted  to  the  man,  even  with 
the  express  consent  of  the  woman:  it  releases  him  from  the  natural  ob- 
ligation of  promoting  her  domestic  happiness,  as  far  as  is  in  his  power: 
and  consequently,  by  releasing  him  from  his  obligation,  it  makes  the 
contract  itself  a  nullity  from  the  beginning.  So  that,  notwithstanding 
where  there  is  such  a  liberty,  there  may  be  cohabitation,  there  can  be 
no  marriage.  I  need  not,  I  suppose,  set  forth  the  jealousies  and  quar- 
rek,  which  are  almost  unavoidable,  where  the  same  man  has  more  wives 
than  one:  the  fact,  without  enlarging  upon  it,  is  evident  enough  to  con- 
vince us,  that  he,  who  shall  thus  cohabit  at  the  same  time  with  a  num- 
ber of  women,  is  far  from  making  the  best  provision  that  he  can,  for 
the  domestic  happiness  of  any  one  of  them.  Taking  then  this  fact 
along  with  us,  we  may  see  how  little  force  there  is  in  what  is  some- 
times urged  in  favour  of  polygamy;  that  no  injury  is  done  to  the  former 
wife  by  marrying  a  second  in  her  life-time,  if  she  has  consented  to  it; 
since  the  husband  cannot  do  her  an  injury  by  giving  her  only  a  part 
of  his  affection,  when  she  has  beforehand  agreed  to  let  him  divide  his 
affection  between  her  and  others.  The  effect  of  allowing  such  a  liberty 
to  him  would  not  be  to  make  it  lawful  for  him  to  enter  into  a  second 
marriage,  the  first  still  continuing  ifi  force,  hut  to  set  the  fust  marriage 
itself  aside  from  the  beginning,  and  to  make  it  no  marriage  at  all.  We 
ire  misled  by  calling  it  a  consent  to  be  satisfied  with  only  a  part  of  his 
iffection;  it  is  a  consent  to  give  him  the  power  of  making  her  happy  or 
tmhappy,  just  as  his  own  interest  or  caprice  shall  direct  him.     U  vife 
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put  a  liberty  of  polygamy,  allowed  by  the  woman  to  the  man,  into  these 
terms,  the  effect  that  it  would  have  upon  a  contract  of  marriage,  by 
being  joined  to  such  contract,  will  appear  more  evidently.  The  man 
and  woman  in  the  contract  of  marriage  have  their  mutual  happiness  in 
view,  and  this  mutual  happiness  is  the  end,  which  determines  them  to 
enter  into  such  a  contract:  each  party  therefore  is  understood  to  give 
the  other,  by  the  contract,  a  right  in  his  or  her  person  upon  condition 
only,  that  each  shall  be  bound  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  othen 
but  the  woman  in  the  meantime  consents,  that  the  man  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  follow  his  own  humour,  and  to  make  her  happy  or  unhappy, 
as  that  humour  shall  lead  him.  Such  a  condition  as  this  is  so  plainly 
contrary  to  his  part  of  the  obligation  in  marriage,  that  it  is  impossible 
for  the  marriage  and  the  condition  to  subsist  together:  if  the  marriage 
is  valid,  the  condition  must  be  void;  if  the  condition  is  binding  on  her 
part,  who  grants  it,  the  marriage  must  be  a  nullity. 

I  say  farther,  that  the  woman  is  bound  in  conscience  to  stipulate  toft 
the  entire  affection  of  her  husband,  and  that  she  puts  it  out  of  her  power 
to  do  her  duty,  if  she  consents  to  be  his  wife  upon  any  other  terms. 
Her  consent  to  be  his  wife  certainly  implies,  that  she  consents  to  have 
children  by  him.  And  as  the  production  of  children  is  necessarily  at- 
tended, on  the  part  of  the  mother,  as  well  as  of  the  father,  with  the 
duty  of  providing  for  them,  and  educating  them  in  the  best  manneri 
that  she  can;  she  puts  it  out  of  her  power  to  do  her  duty,  if  she  agrees 
to  have  children  upon  any  terms,  which  will  put  it  out  of  her  power 
to  provide  for  them  and  educate  them,  so  well  as  she  might  have  done. 
But  certainly  she  will  not  be  able  to  provide  for  them  and  to  educate 
them,  so  well  as  she  might  have  done,  if  she  consents  to  let  him  divide 
his  affections  between  her  and  other  women,  and  consequently  between 
her  children  and  theirs.  Upon  this  principle,  a  liberty  of  polygamy, 
annexed  to  a  marriage,  must  at  first  sight  be  wrong:  and  perhaps,  upon 
a  closer  inspection,  such  a  condition  will  be  found  to  be  void.  The 
duty  of  the  mother  to  provide  for  and  educate  her  children,  may  indeed 
be  supposed  to  be  of  the  imperfect  sort;  and  if  it  is,  a  simple  transgres- 
sion of  such  duty  in  any  act  would  not  be  suflficient  to  make  that  act 
void.  But  in  the  case  supposed,  the  mother  docs  more  than  simply 
transgress  her  duty;  she  takes  from  herself  the  power  of  discharging 
it:  and  the  law  can  never  allow  the  validity  of  an  act,  by  which  the 
agent,  if  the  act  was  valid,  would  be  no  longer  obliged  to  obey  the  law. 

Before  we  leave  this  subject,  it  may  be  worth  our  while  to  look  back 
to  their  opinion,  who  contend,  that  polygamy  on  the  part  of  the  woman 
is  unlawful  upon  this  principle,  that  if  she  was  to  have  more  husbands 
than  one,  the  issue  would  be  uncertain,  and  the  man  might  place  bis 
affection,  or  employ  his  care,  or  bestow  his  goods  upon  children  which 
are  not  his;  or  might,  on  the  other  hand,  be  wanting  in  some  of  those 
duties  to  his  own  children;  as  not  having  sufficient  evidence,  which 
children  she  had  by  him,  and  which  by  some  other  of  her  husbands. 
It  is  strange,  that  this  should  be  thought  a  sufficient  reason  in  the  nt:- 
ture  of  the  thing  to  bar  the  man  against  allowing  the  woman  a  liberty 
of  having  more  husbands  than  himself;  and  yet  that  a  like  reason  should 
not  be  sufficient  to  bar  the  woman  against  allowing  a  liberty  of  the  same 
sort  to  the  man.  If  it  is  matter  of  duty  in  him  to  secure  all  the  bene- 
ISts  in  his  power  to  his  own  children;  it  must  be  as  much  matter  of 
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duty  in  her  to  secure  all  the  bonefits  in  her  power  to  her  own  chil- 
dren; which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  she  does  not  do,  if  she  allows 
him,  whilst  she  has  a  right  in  his  person,  to  have  children  by  another 
woman. 

What  is  most  apt  to  mislead  us  in  this  inquiry  is,  that  only  two  per- 
sons arc  concerned  in  each  separate  contract  of  marriage;  for  which 
reason  we  conclude,  that  they  may  model  the  contract  as  they  please, 
without  injuring  any  one:  no  other  person  is  injured  by  any  conditions, 
which  they  two  agree  upon;  because  no  other  person  has  any  thing  to 
do  in  the  contract,  or  in  any  conditions,  which  relate  solely  to  them- 
selves: and  neither  of  them  can  be  injured  by  such  conditions  or  reser- 
vations; because  they  arc  stipposed  to  be  made  with  the  joint  consent 
of  them   both.     If,  then,  there  is  no  injury   done  to  any  person  by 
polygamy,  it  may  be  thought  impossible  to  prove,  that  the  law  of  nature 
forbids  it.     But  in  this  way  of  reasoning  in  defence  of  |M)lygamy,  there 
18  a  great  mistake.     In  order  to  show,  that  the  law  of  nature  forbids  it, 
(here  is  no  occasion  to  show,  that  any  person  is  injured  in  the  first  in- 
stance by  a  liberty  of  practising  it.     Instead  of  attempting  to  show  the 
unlawfulness  of  it  in  this  method,  we  compare  such  a  liberty  with  the 
notion  of  the  marriage  contract;  and  if  we  find,  that  polygamy  and  the 
marriage  contract  are  inconsistent  with  one  another;  the  conclusion  is, 
that  the  nature  of  this  contract  so  forbids  polygamy,  that  the  contract  of 
BUrriage  and  a  liberty  of  polygamy  cannot  subsist  together.     The  con- 
Kquence  of  which  is,  that  though  the  woman  endeavours  by  her  con- 
sent to  make  the  man^s  subsequent  marriage  lawful,  it  is  not  in  her 
power:  as  the  former  contract  between  them  two  has  taken  from  him 
the  liberty  of  entering  into  a  second  marriage,  so  it  has  taken  from  her 
the  power  of  giving  him  such  a  liberty.     'J'hey  must  either  agree  to 
make  their  former  marriage  void:  or  otherwise  this  former  marriage, 
if  it  continues  in  force,  will  make  his  subsequent  marriage  with  any 
other  woman  a  nullitv.     Whether  thev  could  bv  mutual  consent  dis- 
solve  their  marriage  is  another  question:  but  whether  they  could  or  not, 
polygamy  would  still  be  inconsistent  with  the  marriage  contract,  and 
would,  by  the  nature  of  that  contract,  be  rendered  impossible:  for  if 
they  could  dissolve  it,  then  the  second  woman  that  he  takes,  would  be 
his  only  wife;  and  if  they  could  not  dissolve  it,  he  could  have  no  wife 
besides  the  first,  as  long  as  she  lives. 

I  am  aware  it  may  be  objected  here,  that  allowing  all  which  has  been 
urged,  to  be  true,  it  would  only  prove  the  impossibility  of  polygamy, 
and  not  the  unlawfulness  of  it.  But  we  may  observe  in  answer  to  this 
objection,  that  if  it  proves  thus  much,  it  proves  enough  for  our  pur- 
pose; it  proves  that  the  law  of  nature  does  not  allow  the  same  man  to 
marry  a  second  woman,  whilst  his  first  is  living  and  continues  to  be  his 
wife;  and  consequently,  that  his  cohabitation  with  such  second  woman, 
under  the  pretence  that  she  is  his  wife,  must  be  unlawful.  However, 
it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  one  of  the  arguments,  by  which  we  have 
shown  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  wife,  even  by  her  own  consent, 
to  grant  the  husband  a  liberty  of  j)olygamy,  was  taken  from  the  unlaw- 
fulness of  such  consent,  from  the  inconsistence  of  it  with  the  dutv  to 
her  future  children,  which  duty  she  undertakes  bv  consentini;  to  have 
children:  for  we  showed  that  her  consent  to  a  condition  of  this  sort 
would  therefore  he  void,  because  it  has  a  continued  viciousnf*^^  adhcr- 
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ing  to  it;  as  it  takes  away  her  power,  or  sets  aside  her  natural  obliga- 
tion of  providing  for  her  children  and  educating  them  in  the  best  man- 
ner that  she  can. 

The  case  of  poly-  ^^^'  '^^^  authority  of  the  law  of  Moses,  the  practice 
gamy  under  the  of  the  patriarchs,  who  lived  before  that  law  was  given, 
Mosaic  law,  and  and  of  the  Israelites,  who  lived  under  it,  are  commonly 
before  it  urged  in  favour  of  the  natural  lawfulness  of  polygamy. 

It  would  however  be  necessary  for  them,  who  urge  the  authority  of  the 
law  of  Moses  in  this  question,  to  inform  themselves,  how  far  the  pre- 
cept, which  they  commonly  produce  as  an  evidence  of  its  allowing 
polygamy,  relates  to  this  practice.  The  law  says, — *If  aman  have  two 
wives,  one  beloved  and  the  other  hated,  and  they  have  borne  him  chil- 
dren, both  the  beloved  and  the  hated;  and  if  the  first-born  son  be  hen, 
that  was  hated;  then  it  shall  be,  when  he  maketh  his  sons  to  inherit 
that  which  he  hath,  that  he  may  not  make  the  son  of  the  beloved  first- 
born, before  the  son  of  the  hated,  which  is  indeed  the  first-bom:  but 
he  shall  acknowledge  the  son  of  the  hated  for  the  first-born,  by  givio|{ 
him  a  double  portion  of  all  that  he  hath. — As  the  law  seems  here  (o 
make  a  provision  against  an  inconvenience,  which  might  arise  from  the 
practice  of  polygamy,  they,  who  favour  the  natural  lawfulness  of  such 

{>ractice,  infer,  that  the  Mosaic  law  must  have  allowed  of  it;  since  no 
aw  can  be  supposed  to  guard  against  the  consequences  of  any  practice^ 
if  it  did  not  allow  the  practice  itself.  But  in  this  inference  from  the 
passage  before  us,  they  plainly  take  for  granted,  that  the  beloved  and 
the  hated  wives  must  both  of  them  be  living  at  the  same  time:  whereas 
neither  the  words  nor  the  design  of  the  law  make  such  a  supposition 
necessary.  The  inconvenience  here  guarded  against  might  as  easily 
happen,  and  might  be  as  proper  to  be  guarded  against,  if  the  wife,  whom 
he  hated,  was  dead  before  he  married  the  other  whom  he  loved;  as  if 
both  of  them  were  alive  together.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  such  an 
interpretation  of  the  passage  inverts  the  order  in  which  the  wives  are 
mentioned:  for  the  beloved  wife  is  mentioned  first  in  the  precept; 
whereas  the  interpretation  supposes  her  to  have  been  the  second.  But 
this  is  a  very  weak  objection:  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing,  that  the 
lawmaker,  in  mentioning  the  two  wives,  must  necessarily  observe  the 
order  in  which  the  man  was  married  to  them:  nay,  the  fact,  as  it  is  here 
stated,  seems  rather  to  imply,  that  he  was  first  married  to  the  hated 
wife;  for  the  eldest  son  is  supposed  to  be  hers. 

This  interpretation  will  appear  the  more  probable,  if  we  compare 
this  precept  with  another,  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  same  law. — ^f  Neither 
shalt  thou  take  a  wife  to  her  sister  to  vex  her,  to  uncover  her  naked- 
ness besides  the  other  in  her  life-time. — This  passage  is  rendered  in  the 
margin — Thou  shalt  not  take  one  wife  to  another,  &c. — And  the  least  ac- 
quaintance with  the  original  language  will  inform  us,  that  the  words 
will  very  well  admit  of  this  marginal  translation.  Indeed,  if  we  attend 
to  the  precept  itself,  we  shall  find,  that  the  best  rules  of  interpretation 
require  us  to  translate  it  in  this  manner.  The  reason  of  the  law  ex- 
tends, not  only  to  the  marriage  of  the  first  wife's  sister,  but  to  the  mar- 
riage of  any  other  woman,  besides  the  first  wife.  The  reason  of  the 
law  is,  that  the  first  wife  might  not  be  made  unhappy.     And  certainly 

•  Dcutcr.  XXI.  15,  &c.  t  I^vit  X VIII.  18. 
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she  would  be  at  least  as  likely  to  be  made  unhappy  by  his  marriage 
with  a  woman,  who  was  not  at  all  related  to  her,  as  by  his  marriage 
with  her  own  sister.  If  then  the  obligation  of  the  law  ought  to  be  ex- 
tended as  far  as  the  reason  of  it  extends,  we  must  look  upon  this  pas- 
sage M  a  prohibition  of  polygamy.  Another  rule  of  interpretation  is, 
that  a  law  ought  to  be  understood  in  such  a  sense,  as  will  give  some 
meaning  to  all  the  words  of  it.  But  if  we  suppose  this  precept  to  re- 
late only  to  the  marriage  of  two  sisters,  and  the  law  elsewhere  forbids 
sueh  marriage  universally,  without  considering  whether  the  former  sis- 
ter is  living  or  dead,  the  words — in  her  life-time — will  have  no  meaning, 
or  a  very  improper  one.  Unless  they  imply,  that  a  man,  after  the  death 
of  his  wife,  might  marry  her  sister,  they  will  have  no  meaning:  and  if 
thej  imply  this,  their  meaning  will  be  an  improper  one;  because  it  will 
make  this  precept  inconsistent  with  what  is  to  be  met  with  in  other 

Kof  the  law.     But  if  this  precept  relates  to  polygamy,  the  words 
-  a  clear  meaning;  they  were  added  to  show,  that,  though  a  man 
Bidit  not  marry  a  second  wife  in  the  life-time  of  the  first,  yet  the  law- 
■aker  did  not  design  to  forbid  his  marrying  a  second  wife,  after  the 
fint  was  dead.     It  must  be  owned,  indeed,  that  the  law  does  not  else- 
where expressly  forbid  the  marrying  of  a  wife's  sister,  supposing  the 
wife  to  be  dead;  but  it  forbids  such  marriage  by  necessary  consequence. 
In  the  *book  of  Leviticus  the  several  degrees  of  consanguinity  and 
*finity,  which  bar  marriage,  are  enumerated;  and  all  of  them  are  de- 
leribedon  the  part  of  the  man;  that  is,  the  law  declares  that  a  man  shall 
not  marry  a  woman,  if  she  stands  in  such  or  such  a  relation  to  him.   But 
we  may  infer,  by  necessary  consequence,  that  whatever  degree  of  con- 
sanguinity or  affinity  renders  it  unlawful  for  a  man  to  marry  a  woman, 
the  same  degree  would,  in  the  intention  of  the  lawmaker,  render  it 
unlawful  for  a  woman  to  marry  a  man.     Thus,  for  instance,  the  law 
says — Thou  shalt  not  uncover  the  nakedness  of  thy  father's  or  thy 
mother's  sister;  that  is,  a  man  shall  not  marry  his  aunt — must  iiot  we 
conclude  from  hence,  though  the  law  has  not  expressly  said  it,  that  it 
was  equally  unlawful  for  a  woman  to  marry  her  father's  or  her  mother's 
brother;  that  is,  to  marry  her  uncle?     In  like  manner,  when  the  law 
saTs, — Thou  shalt  not  uncover  the  nakedness  of  thy  brother's  wife;  that 
is,  a  man  shall  not  marry  his  brother's  wife; — the  necessary  conse- 
quence is,  that  it  must  be  equally  unlawful  for  a  woman  to  marry  her 
suter's  husband:  because,  whatever  relation  there  is  between  a  man 
and  his  brother's  wife,  there  is  just  the  same  relation  between  a  woman 
and  her  sister's  husband. 

If,  indeed,  we  were  to  interpret  the  law  of  Moses  by  the  practice 
of  the  Israelites,  who  lived  under  it,  we  might,  at  first  sight,  be  in- 
clined to  think,  that  it  had  no  where  forbidden  polygamy.  But  then, 
if  on  the  other  hand,  we  consider,  in  how  many  instances  their  history 
iniorms  us,  that  they  neglected  to  observe  their  law,  we  shall  find  their 
piactice  to  be  far  from  a  certain  rule  of  forming  any  opinion  about  the 
meaning  of  the  law,  so  as  to  judge  from  thence  either  what  that  law 
hrhidsj  or  what  it  allows. 

The  example  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  in  marrying  many  wives,  and 
in  taking  many  concubines,  is  urged  here,  not  so  much  to  show  what 

•  Levit.  XVUI.  6,  7,  8,  Stc. 
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was  generally  supposed  to  be  the-  tenor  of  the  law  upon  this  head,  as 
to  carry  us  back  to  the  law  itself,  which  seems  to  tolerate  them  in  this 
practice,  when  it  only  commands  them  not  to  ^multiply  wives:  for  as 
multiplying  wives  implies  taking  a  great  number,  a  law,  which  only 
forbids  too  great  a  number,  cannot  reasonably  be  construed  to  bind  them 
to  have  no  more  than  one.  But  whoever  attentively  reads  the  passage 
here  referred  to,  will  find  some  grounds  for  believing,  that  when  the 
law  forbids  the  king  to  multiply  wives,  we  are  not  to  understand  by 
the  word — multiplying — merely  the  increasing  of  them  to  too  great  a 
number.  If  this  was  the  true  import  of  the  word,  what  can  the  law 
mean,  when  it  goes  on  to  forbid  him  f^reatly  to  multiply  silver  and 
gold?  If  not  multiplying  silver  and  gold  means  not  increasing  them  to 
too  great  a  quantity,  the  word  greatly  was  here  added  without  any 
meaning  at  all.  \\  truly  learned  prelate  of  our  church  has  abun- 
dantly shown,  that  the  law,  when  it  forbids  the  king  to  multiply  horses, 
must  be  understood  to  forbid  his  keeping  more  horses,  than  was  con- 
sistent with  the  spirit  of  their  polity.  And  as  they  were  taught, 
through  their  whole  law,  that  their  state  was  under  the  immediate 
protection  of  providence,  it  was  inconsistent  with  a  persuasion,  that 
God  would  fi^ht  their  battles,  to  carry  into  the  field  an  army  of  horse* 
men,  in  which  the  strength  of  an  armed  force  is  supposed  to  consist 
If  we  observe  the  same  rule  in  interpreting  this  other  command  of  not 
multiplying  wives,  the  meaning  of  it  is,  that  their  king  was  not  to  have 
more  wives  than  the  law  allowed  of.  So  that,  instead  of  applying  this 
passage  tu  settle  the  meaning  of  the  other  parts  of  the  law,  we  must 
search  the  other  parts  of  the  law  to  ascertain  the  precise  meaning  of 
this.  By  following  this  interpretation  we  shall  see  why  the  law  for- 
bids the  king  ii^reatiy  to  multiply  silver  and  gold.  The  spirit  of  their 
polity  hud  dftiTinined,  that  an  armed  force  of  horsemen  was  not  to  be 
brought  into  the  fu^ld,  and  the  letter  of  their  law  had  forbidden  a  man 
to  take  one  wife  to  another.  \Vh«'n,  therefore,  the  legislator  says,  that 
the  king  shall  not  iiiultiply  horses  or  wives,  the  spirit  of  their  polity 
in  one  instance,  and  the  letter  of  their  law  in  the  other,  had  sufficiendy 
determined  how  far  he  might  go,  and  where  he  must  stop  in  these  two 
particulars.  But  neither  the  spirit  of  their  i)oiity,  nor  the  letter  of  their 
law  had  determined  what  quantity  of  riches  a  man  might  accumulate: 
something,  therefore,  was  in  this  instance  to  be  left  to  the  prudence  of 
the  king;  the  boundary,  how  far  he  might  go,  and  where  he  must  stop^ 
could  not  be  precisely  fi^ed;  he  was  to  take  care  only,  that  he  did  not 
go  too  far,  and  was  commanded,  in  general,  not  greatly  to  multiply  Co 
himself  silver  and  gold. 

We  are  told  farther,  that,  when  Nathan  was  sent  to  David  to  expos- 
tulate with  him,  in  the  name  of  God,  concerning  his  crime  of  adultery 
and  murder,  in  the  case  of  Uriah,  Nathan,  amongst  other  blessinp 
which  David  enjoyed,  mentions,  particularly,  that  God  had  given  him 
his  master's  wives.  Grotius  takes  notice  of  this  as  an  argument  in  fih 
vour  of  the  lawfulness  of  polygamy  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation: 
but  as  he  does  not  explain  himself,  1  cannot  tell  whether  he  concludes 
this  fact  to  make  for  his  pur|Kise,  from  the  gift  of  many  wives  beinc 
called  a  blessing;  or  from  Nathan's  saying,  that  God  had  given  David 

*  Deuteron.  XVII.  16,  17,  18.  t  Sheriock*s  Diisertition,  IT. 
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these  many  wives.  As  to  the  number  of  his  wives  being  called  a 
blessing,  it  affords  us  no  grounds  for  concluding,  that  the  marrying 
many  wives  was  agreeable  to  the  strictness  of  the  law:  because,  when 
David  was  to  be  reproached  with  not  being  satisfied  with  what  he  al- 
ready enjoyed,  it  was  natural  to  call  that  a  blessing,  which  he  looked 
upon  as  a  part  of  his  happiness,  whether  the  enjoyment  of  it  was 
tolerated  by  the  law  or  not:  nay,  there  was  more  reason  for  reproach- 
ing him  with  it,  if  it  was  an  indulgence  to  him,  beyond  what  the  law, 
according  to  the  rigour  of  it,  would  allow;  than  if  it  had  been  a  gene- 
ral permission,  which  the  law  had  granted  promiscuously  to  every  one. 
But  if  the  strength  of  the  argument  rests  upon  its  being  said,  that  God 
had  given'David  those  wives;  it  has  but  little  to  support  it.  Our  au- 
thor, if  he  had  read  three  verses  farther,  would  have  found  that  the 
enjoyment  of  what  God  is  said  to  give,  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  looked 
upon  as  lawful,  because  he  is  said  to  give  it.  God  there  threatens, 
that  be  would  give  David's  wives  to  his  neighbour,  who  should  lie 
with  them  in  the  face  of  the  sun.  This  threatening  was  accomplished, 
when  Absalom  spread  a  tent  upon  the  house  top,  and  lay  with  his 
fiither's  wives  there.  But  Grotius,  I  suppose,  would  not  conclude,  that 
Absalom's  act  was  lawful,  from  Nathan's  having  said,  that  God  would 
give  him  his  father's  wives. 

The  patriarchs,  before  the  law  of  Moses  was  given,  undoubtedly 
practised  polygamy.     But  this  is  no  evidence  that  the  law  of  nature 
allows  of  it;  unless  any  one  could  first  show,  either  that  the  patriarchs 
were  so  much  wiser  than  their  contemporaries,  as  to  have  traced  out 
exactly,  all  the  precepts  of  the  law  of  nature;  or  that  God  had  been 
pleased,  by  sonic  express  revelation,  to  toacli  them  this  law  in  all  its 
branches.     Though  we  should  allow  that  ihoy  were  ready  to  obey  this 
law  in  all  respects,  as  far  as  they  knew  it;  yci^  unless  their  own  reason, 
or  some  divine  revelation  had  made  thcin  complete  masters  of  all  its 
precepts,  their  practice  might,  in  some  instances,  not  be  conformable  to 
it     And  I  know  not  by  what  arguments  it  can  be  shown,  either  that 
the  patriarchs  had,  by  their  own  skill  and  application,  investigated  the 
whole  law  of  nature;  or  that  God,  when  he  was  beginning  to  call  man- 
kind to  obedience,  laid  open  to  them,  at  once,  all  the  parts  of  this  law. 
IV.  Before  we  leave  this  subject,  it  may  not  be  im-  Polygamy  forbid- 
proper  to  give  the  reader  a  short  view  of  what  the  gos-  den  by  ilic  gospel. 
pel  determines  upon  it.    Our  Saviour,  though  he  does  not  mention  and 
condemn  this  practice  in  so  many  words,  has  sufficiently  taught  us,  that 
it  is  unlawful.     *ne  declares,  that  whosoever  should  put  away  his 
wife,  unless  for  fornication,  and  should  marry  another,  is  guilty  of 
adultery.     But  if  a  second  marriage,  after  such  divorce,  has  this  cha- 
racter, we  may  be  sure,  that  it  would  not  fall  short  of  the  same  charac- 
ter, where  there  had  been  no  divorce:  if  it  is  unlawful  to  marry  a  se- 
cond wife,  after  the  first  has  been  put  away,  it  must  be  at  least  as  un- 
hwful  so  to  marry,  before  she  has  been  put  away.     St.  Paul's  autho- 
rity is  express  to  this  purpose:  fhe  commands,  that  every  man  who 
marries  at  all,  should  have  his  own  or  his  peculiar  wife;  and  that  every 
woman  in  like  manner  should  have  her  own  or  her  peculiar  husband. 
fie  has  likewise  assigned  the  natural  reason,  why  neither  the  husband 

•  Luke  XVI.  18.  1 1  Cor.  Vll.  2.  4. 
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is  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  himself  to  a  second  wife,  nor  the  wife  at  li- 
berty to  dispose  of  herself  to  a  second  husband,  in  the  life-time  of  the 
first  partners  of  their  bed:  the  reason  is,  that  each  has  an  exclusive 
right  to  the  person  of  the  other;  the  wife,  says  he,  hath  not  power  of 
her  own  body,  but  the  husband,  and  likewise,  the  husband  hath  not 
power  over  his  own  body,  but  the  wife. 

Divorce  forbidden  ^*  The  second  inquiry  concerning  the  marriage  con- 
by  tlie  law  of  na-  tract  is,  whether  the  law  of  nature  allows  of  divorce, 
^"'^-  or  requires  that  the  contract  should  be  perpetual,  so  as 

naturally  to  continue  during  the  joint  lives  of  the  parties. 

It  seems  to  be  evident,  at  first  sight,  that  this  contract,  like  all  others, 
cannot  naturally  be  dissolved,  at  the  discretion  of  one  of  the  parties, 
without  the  consent  of  the  other;  whatever  may  be  the  effect,  where 
both  of  them  consent.  As  the  obligation  is  produced  by  their  joint 
consent,  nothing  less  than  a  like  joint  consent  can  destroy  that  obligation: 
whatever  right  one  of  the  parties  has  in  the  person  of  the  other,  such 
right  cannot  justly  be  taken  away  without  the  consent  of  the  party, 
whose  right  it  is. 

I  choose  to  take  particular  notice  of  this,  in  order  to  correct  their 
mistake,  who  imagine,  that,  *as  divorce  was  permitted  by  the  law  of 
Moses,  it  cannot  but  be  agreeable  to  the  law  of  nature.     Whereas, 
whoever  will  be  at  the  trouble  of  looking  into  that  law,  and  of  consi- 
dering it  with  any  degree  of  attention,  will  find  this  permission  to  be 
far  from  decisive:  because  he  will  find,  that  under  the  law  of  Moses, 
divorce  proceeded  at  the  discretion  and  upon  the  authority  of  one  of 
the  parties.     The  husband,  if  his  wife  displeased  him,  wrote  her  a  bill 
of  divorcement  and  put  her  away.     I  should,  therefore,  think  it  impos- 
sible to  prove  from  this  permission  in  the  law  of  Moses,  that  divorce  is, 
in  itself,  agreeable  to  the  law  of  nature:  since  the  divorce,  which  the 
law  of  Moses  permitted,  is  plainly  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature.     I 
would  not  be  understood  to  mean,  that  where  such  a  liberty  was  al- 
lowed to  the  husband  by  sufficient  authority,  it  would  be  unjust  in  him 
to  make  use  of  it:  for  certainly  when  the  law  had  tolerated  this  prac- 
tice, the  woman,  though  she  did  not  expressly  consent  to  the  divorce, 
at  the  time  of  putting  her  away,  must  be  understood,  as  she  knew 
what  the  law  was,  implicitly  or  tacitly  to  have  consented  to  it,  at  the 
time  of  marrying.   She  was  aware,  that  her  husband  had  a  legal  power 
of  putting  her  away,  if  she  displeased  him;  and  as  she  knew  die  condi- 
tions upon  which  she  made  herself  his  wife,  she  could  not  but  be  sup- 
posed to  agree  to  those  conditions.     By  these  means,  then,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  established  and  known  toleration,  the  divorce  would, 
in  this  respect,  become  natural;  as  it  proceeded  upon  the  declared  in- 
tention of  the  husband,  and  upon  the  implied  consent  of  the  wife.    But 
what  I  contend  for  is,  that  this  toleration  itself  was  not  natural,  or  that 
the  law  of  nature  could  not  grant  it.   And  if  divorce,  as  it  was  allowed 
of  by  the  law  of  Moses,  would,  without  such  an  authorized  and  ex- 
press toleration,  have  been  inconsistent  with  the  law  of  nature;  I  know 
not  how  any  one  can  infer  from  the  toleration  of  such  a  sort  of  divorce, 
that  the  law  of  nature  allows  of  divorce.     Either  this  conclusion,  as 
drawn  from  the  Mosaic  law,  must  he  given  up;  or  else  they,  who  de- 
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fend  it,  must  go  as  far  as  the  Mosaic  permission  will  lead  them,  and 
conclude  not  only,  that  a  marriage  may  naturally  be  dissolved  by  the 
consent  of  both  parties,  but  that  naturally  every  woman  takes  her  hus- 
band upon  such  conditions,  that  he  alone,  by  his  sole  authority,  may 
put  her  away,  whenever  he  chooses  it. 

One  would  think,  indeed,  that  the  authority  of  *Christ  was  sufficient 
to  have  determined,  that  no  regard  was  to  be  had  to  this  permission,  in 
our  inquiries,  whether  the  law  of  nature  allows  of  divorce  or  not; 
when  he  declares,  that  though  Moses  allowed  the  Israelites  to  put  away 
their  wives,  yet  from  the  beginning  it  was  not  so,  and  that  this  practice 
was  tolerated  for  no  other  reason,  but  because  they  were  too  stubborn 
to  be  called  back  at  once,  from  their  long  received  customs,  to  a  full 
obedience  to  the  will  and  design  of  their  Creator. 

When  we  examine  this  question,  concerning  divorce,  by  the  law  of 
nature,  we  must  consider,  in  the  first  place,  what  sort  of  a  contract  the 
ends  of  marriage  make  necessary;  whether  they  can  be  effectually  ob- 
tiined  by  a  contract,  which  will  expire  of  itself  after  a  certain  time,  or 
may  be  dissolved  by  the  act  of  the  parties  at  any  time;  or  whether  they 
require,  that  it  should  be  perpetual  from  the  beginning,  and  incapable 
of  being  dissolved  afterwards.  For,  certainly,  where  a  man  and  a 
woman  consent  to  be  husband  and  wife;  that  is,  where  they  enter  into 
a  contract  of  marriage,  the  ends  which  they  must,  from  the  nature  of 
the  contract,  have  in  view,  determine  what  sort  of  a  contract  it  is,  that 
they  agree  to.  If  those  ends  require  it  to  be  a  perpetual  and  indissolu- 
ble one,  their  consenting  to  it,  for  the  attainment  of  those  ends,  implies, 
whether  they  express  so  much  or  not,  that  they  consent  to  be  husband 
and  wife  for  ever.  Nay,  if  the  ends  of  marriage  require  such  a  con- 
tract, though  they  should  annex  to  it  any  express  condition  of  being 
released,  after  a  certain  time,  or  of  being  at  liberty  to  release  themselves 
by  joint  consent  at  any  time;  yet  such  condition  would  be  void.  *  If 
they  have  a  will  to  enter  into  a  contract,  which  is,  in  its  own  nature, 
perpetual;  they  cannot,  at  the  same  time,  wuth  any  effect,  will  any  con- 
dition, which  should  make  that  contract  not  perpetual.  Such  a  con- 
tract and  such  a  condition,  cannot  possibly  subsist  together. 

Now  the  ends  of  marriage  are  the  mutual  happiness  of  the  parties, 
and  the  production  of  children.  And  we  are  to  inquire  what  sort  of  a 
contract  these  two  ends,  which  the  piirties  contracting  have  in  view, 
will  make  necessary.  fDionysius  Ilalicarnasseus  commends  an  insti- 
tution of  Romulus,  by  which  one  sort  of  marriage  was  rendered  per- 
petual, and  incapable  of  being  dissolved:  and  upon  this  occasion .  he 
nukes  an  observation  which  will  help  to  show  us,  how  much  the  hap- 
piness of  the  parties  depends  upon  their  entering  into  such  a  contract 
«s  this.  "  ITiis  law,  says  he,  engaged  the  wives,  who  had  no  other 
resort,  to  yield  a  ready  compliance  to  the  temper  of  their  husbands: 
ttid  it  obliged  the  husbands,  on  the  other  hand,  to  treat  their  wives  as  a 
necessary  possession,  which  they  could  not,  on  any  account,  relinquish." 
Undoubtedly  each  party  will  be  more  ready  to  comply  with  the  temper 
of  the  other,  and  to  correct,  likewise,  what  is  amiss  in  their  own,  when 
they  are  under  a  necessity  of  continuing  together  for  life,  than  if  they 
had  the  refuge  of  a  divorce,  whenever  they  grew  disagreeable  to  one 
another. 
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As  to  the  other  end  of  marriage,  which  is  the  production  of  ehildren, 
it  includes  in  it  the  duty  of  maintaining  and  educating  them  in  the  betC 
manner  that  the  parties  contracting  are  able:  so  that  they  who  engan 
in  a  contract  of  marriage  with  a  view  to  this  end,  must  naturallj  be 
understood  to  bind  thcinsolves  to  this  duty;  the  care  of  educating  tfaQ 
future  children  in  the  best  manner  that  they  can,  becomes,  by  mar- 
riage, the  joint  duty  of  the  husband  and  wife.  But  this  duty  cannot 
be  carried  on  by  their  joint  care,  unless  there  is  an  union  of  ajSectioiis 
and  interest:  nor  can  there  be  such  an  union,  when  they  know  from 
the  beginning,  that  at  a  certain  time  their  mutual  affections  are  to  be 
withdrawn  from  each  other,  and  their  interests  to  be  separated:  and 
much  less  can  there  be  any  effectual  union,  when  they  are  at  liberty  to 
withdraw  their  atfections  from  each  other,  and  to  separate  their  inter* 
ests  at  any  time. 

Since  then  one  of  the  ends  of  marriage,  and  the  duty,  in  whicb  flie 
other  end  of  it  engages  the  parties,  require  that  the  contract  should  bo 
perpetual;  the  consequence  is,  that  where  a  man  and  a  woman  enter 
into  the  contract  of  marriage,  they  must,  from  the  nature  of  the  aet, 
consent  to  make  that  contract  per|)etual;  because  it  is  absurd  to  sajH 
pose,  that  they  have  a  will  to  contract  for  such  purposes,  as  require 
their  obligation  to  each  other  to  be  perpetual  and  unalterable,  and 
yet,  that  at  the  same  time,  they  have  a  will  to  make  that  obligation 
temporary  or  precarious. 

It  has,  I  know,  been  inquired,  why  this  contract,  as  its  obligation  ia 
derived  from  the  will  of  the  two  parties  concerned  in  it,  should  not, 
like  other  contracts,  be  capable  of  being  dissolved  by  the  will  of  the 
same  parties.  I  like  a  horse  of  yours,  and  as  you  are  willing  to 
sell  him,  we  agree  upon  the  price:  and  after  we  have  so  agreed, 
you  take  my  money,  and  I  take  your  horse.  After  a  few  days  or 
weeks  are  past,  we  are  both  of  us  sorry  for  having  made  such  a  bar- 
gain; you  arc  desirous  of  having  your  horse,  and  I  of  having  my 
money  again.  Whatever  obligation  we  were  under  from  the  bargain, 
that  had  been  made  between  us;  if  one  of  us  proposes  to  set  it  aside, 
and  tlic  other  agrees  to  this  proposal,  as  there  was  no  third  party  con- 
cerned in  it,  and  consequently  no  one  is  injured  by  setting  it  aside, 
the  effect  of  our  so  agreeing,  would  be  to  make  the  bargain  void.  Nay, 
suppose  we  had  gone  farther  at  first,  and  had  agreed  that  the  bargam 
should  be  perpetual,  that  the  horse  should  be  mine,  and  the  money  be 
yours  for  ever,  that  neither  of  us  would  at  any  time  make  a  proposal  of 
setting  the  bargain  aside,  nor  neither  of  us  accept  such  a  proposal,  if 
the  other  made  it:  the  effect  would  still  be  the  same;  whenever  one  of 
us,  though  we  had  agreed  to  the  contrary,  should  offer  to  set  the  bar- 
gain aside,  and  the  other,  though  in  opposition  likewise  to  the  first 
agreement,  should  close  with  the  offer;  there  would  be  an  end  of  the 
contract,  and  no  injury  would  be  done  to  any  one.  Why  then  should 
not  the  case  of  marriage  be  the  same?  A  man  and  a  woman  agree  to 
give  each  other  a  mutual  right  to  one  another's  persons;  they  agree, 
likewise,  to  make  this  contract  a  perpetual  one:  but  after  they  have 
lived  with  one  another  for  some  time,  they  fmd  reason  to  repent  of  their 
bargain,  and  both  of  them  wish  to  be  released:  as  no  third  party  is 
concerned  in  the  contract,  or  injured  by  dissolving  it;  why  should  not 
their  consent  to  release  each  other,  as  naturally  and  as  effectually  dis- 
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solve  this  contract,  as  it  would  a  contract  of  buying  and  selling?    The 
short  answer  to  this  difficulty  is,  that  the  law  of  nature,  which  re- 
quires one  of  these  contracts  to  be  perpetual,  does  not  require  the  other 
to  be  so.     For,  certainly,  if  the  law  of  nature  makes  it  necessary  from 
the  first,  that  when  two  parties  will  marry,  the  contract  of  marriage, 
into  which  they  enter,  shall  be  perpetual;  the  same  law  will  for  ever 
continue  to  forbid  them  to  dissolve  that  contract,  after  they  are  entered 
into  it.     There  is  an  absurdity  in  saying,  that  a  contract,  which  is  per- 
petual in  its  own  nature  from  the  beginning,  may  lawfully  be  dissolved 
at  any  time  by  the  consent  of  the  parties  who  are  engaged  in  it.     But 
a  common  bargain  of  buying  and  selling  is  not  perpetual  in  its  own  na- 
ture; it  is  not  only  made  but  modelled  likewise,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
parties;  and  as  not  only  the  obligation  itself,  but  all  the  qualities  of  the 
contract  are  the  effects  of  their  joint  consent,  a  like  joint  consent  will 
change  the  qualities  of  it,  and  dissolve  its  obligation.     The  objectors, 
when  they  suppose  the  buyer  and  the  seller  to  have  agreed,  that  the 
obligation  of  their  contract  shall  be  perpetual,  put  the  case  as  strong  as 
they  can:  but  in  the  meantime,  they  do  not  attend  to  a  material  differ- 
ence between  a  contract,  that  is  perpetual  in  its  own  nature,  whether 
the  parties  will  or  no,  and  a  contract  that  is  made  perpetual  only  by  the 
act  of  the  parties  themselves.     A  man  and  a  woman  are  at  liberty, 
whether  they  will  marry  or  not:  but  if  they  will  marry,  they  are  not 
at  liberty,  whether  they  will  enter  into  a  perpetual  contract  or  not;  if 
they  will  marry,  they  contract  for  such  purposes,  as  force  them  to  con- 
tract for  life.  You  and  L  arc  not  only  at  liberty,  whether  we  will  bargain 
for  the  horse  or  not,  but  we  are  at  liberty,  likewise,  when  we  are  de- 
termined to  burguin  for  it,  to  inodol  our  bargain  as  we  please,  and  may 
either  agree  or  not,  that  the  barf^ain  shall  stand  good  for  ever.     Now, 
since  the  former  of  these  contracts  is  perpetual  in  itself,  or  since  this 
quality  of  being  perpetual  is  necessarily  connected  with,  and  inherent 
in  the  contract;  it  is  not  left  to  tlic  discretion  of  the  parties,  after  they 
have  engaged  in  the  contract,  to  change  this  quality,  by  any  act  of  theirs, 
and  so  to  make   the  contract  teni])orary  or  precarious.     A  quality, 
which  was  not  originally  produced,  is  not  liable  to  be  destroyed  again, 
bjr  an  act  of  their  will.     Whereas,  in  the  contract  of  buying  and  sel- 
Img,  the  quality  of  being  perpetual  is  derived  wholly  from  the  will  of 
the  parties;  and  because  it  is  derived  from  thence,  and  not  from  the 
nature  of  the  contract,  it  may  be  destroyed  again  at  their  discretion,  by 
ihe  same  cause  which  at  first  produced  it. 

I  have  instanced  in  this  contract  of  buying  and  selling,  because 
others,  who  favour  the  contrary  side  of  the  question,  have  made  choice 
of  this  instance  to  illustrate  their  opinion.  But  otherwise,  a  contract 
of  partnership,  for  tj*ade,  or  for  any  otlier  purpose,  has  a  much  nearer 
resemblance  to  marriage.  However,  the  principle  here  laid  down  is 
equally  applicable,  cither  to  partnerships,  or  to  buying  and  selling. 
Though  the  partners  should  agree  to  trade  together,  they  are  neither 
obliged,  from  the  beginning,  by  the  nature  of  their  contract,  to  make 
the  partnership  perpetual;  nor  are  they  so  far  bound  to  continue  in 
partnership  for  their  joint  lives,  as  not  to  be  able  to  release  one  another 
by  joint  consent;  notwithstanding  they  bargained  at  first,  that  the  con- 
tract should  be  perpetual.  Because  this  perpetuity,  considered  as  a 
quality  of  the  contract,  is  not,  like  the  perpetuity  of  the  marriage  con- 
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tract,  derived  from  the  contract  itself;  and  in  consequence,  neceaaarily 
connected  with  it:  the  perpetuity  of  partnerships,  to  which  the  part- 
ners agree,  is  the  creature  of  their  own  wills,  and  as  it  was  at  first  pn^ 
duced  only  by  their  joint  consent,  so  it  may  naturally  be  destroyed 
again  in  the  same  manner  by  a  like  joint  consent. 
In  what  manner  ^I-  But  though  the  contract  of  marriage  cannot  ne* 
adultery  dissolves  turally  be  dissolved  by  the  mutual  consent  of  the  hus- 
"^^'^^^*  band  and  wife;  yet  it  happens  in  this,  as  in  all  other 

contracts,  that  the  contract  will  become  void,  if  either  party  deprives 
the  other  of  what  such  contract  has  given  him  or  her  a  perfect  right  to: 
where  the  agreement  is  broken  on  one  side,  the  obligation  ceases  od 
the  other.  Now,  by  the  contract  of  marriage,  each  party  has  an  ezela- 
sive  right  in  the  person  of  the  other  for  the  purposes  of  produeiiig 
children.  Adultery,  therefore,  which  deprives  one  of  the  parties  of 
this  right,  or  is  a  breach  of  the  agreement  on  one  side,  releases  the 
other  party,  or  makes  the  obligation  void  on  the  other  side.  It  is 
necessary,  however,  to  observe,  that  adultery  does  not  so  dissolve  a 
marriage,  as  to  release  the  adulterer  from  the  bond  of  it,  without  the 
consent  of  the  injured  party.  The  contract  of  marriage  is,  in  diie 
respect,  like  other  contracts:  however,  one  of  the  parties  may  be  in- 
jured; yet,  if  he  knows  of  the  injury,  and  is  willing  to  submit  to  it, 
the  contract  will  remain  in  force:  if  he  chooses  to  continue  under  his 
former  obligation,  the  party,  who  has  done  the  injury,  can,  by  such  in- 
jury, acquire  no  claim  to  be  released  from  hers. 

It  is  upon  this  account  that  the  husband,  if  he  receives  the  wife  to  his 
bed  after  adultery,  cannot  divorce  her,  till  some  fresh  crime  of  the  sasM 
sort  has  l)cen  committed.  By  this  act  he  has  shown  it  to  be  his  desire, 
that  the  marriage  should  continue:  and  as  the  contract,  notwithstanding 
the  adultery,  was  binding  on  her  part,  nothing  was  wanting,  but  such  a 
declaration,  on  his  part,  to  re-establish  it.  It  may,  therefore,  perhaps, 
more  properly  be  said,  that  adultery  makes  a  marriage  voidable,  than 
that  it  makes  it  void:  for  if  no  act  of  the  injured  party  follows  the  adul- 
tery, by  which  it  appears  that  such  party  designs  to  be  released  firom 
the  marriage,  if  the  husband,  for  instance,  does  not  divorce  the  adul- 
terous wile,  but  continues  to  live  with  her  upon  the  same  terms,  as 
before  the  adultery,  the  contract  remains  in  force. 

If  wilful  desertion  is  not  allowed  to  have  the  same  effect  in  dis- 
solving a  marriage,  that  adultery  has;  the  only  reason  for  not  allowing 
it  must  be  the  difficulty  of  fixing  w^hat  is  desertion,  without  sone 
overt  act  of  adultery.  This,  however,  is  certain,  that  nothing  less  than 
such  a  desertion  as  is  proi)erly  wilful  and  obstinate  can  be  deemed  a 
sufficient  cause  for  dissolving  a  marriage.  The  wife,  for  instance,  may 
be  forcibly  driven  away  by  her  husband,  or  she  may  be  compelled  to 
leave  him  by  bad  usage,  which  is  in  effect  a  force  upon  her.  And  as 
desertion  in  cases  of  this  sort  is  not  her  voluntary  act;  it  cannot  justly 
take  from  her  the  right,  which  she  has  in  his  person.  It  is  farther  ne- 
cessary, that  the  party,  who  deserts  the  other,  should  continue  obsti- 
nate; because,  where  the  wife,  who  deserts  her  husband,  is  willing  to 
return  to  him  again;  his  right  in  her  person  is  not  withholden  from 
him,  though  the  use  of  it  may  have  been  suspended  for  a  time.  And 
the  difficulty  of  determining,  without  an  overt  act  of  adultery,  what 
desertion  is  sufficient  to  dissolve  a  marriage,  rests  upon  this  point;  it 
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cannot  well  be  determined  what  length  of  time,  or  what  refusals  of  re- 
turningi  are  sufficient  to  make  the  desertion  obstinate. 

VIL  It  is  a  question,  upon  which  people  are  much  m  u^^^  ^^^  „^ 
divided,  whether  ill  usage  on  either  side  is  naturally  a  make  a  muriagv 
sufficient  reason  for  the  party  which  suffers,  to  claim  a  ^^^' 
release  from  the  bond  of  marriage,  or  to  divorce  him  or  herself  from  the 
person  who  is  the  author  of  such  usage. 

Certainly  the  happiness  of  the  parties  is  one  of  the  principal  ends 
which  each  of  them  proposes  in  marriage.  But  this  is  so  far  from  being 
a  reason,  why  ill  usage  after  marriage  should  be  sufficient  to  make  the 
contract  void,  that  it  proves  the  direct  contrary;  it  proves,  that  the 
marriage  contract  must,  in  its  own  nature,  be  of  such  a  sort,  as  is  most 
likely  to  secure  this  end,  and  that  it  excludes  all  such  conditions  as  are 
likely  to  prevent  this  end  from  being  obtained.  And  if  the  nature  of 
the  contract  requires  this  to  be  the  intentbn  of  the  parties,  they  cannot 
be  supposed,  at  the  same  time,  to  design,  that  the  contract  should  be 
void,  if  either  party  found  themselves  less  happy  after  marriage,  than 
they  expected:  because  such  a  condition  as  this  would  plainly  make 
the  happiness  of  the  married  state  precarious.  Whoever  wanted  to 
get  rid  of  a  present  wife,  that  he  might  be  at  liberty  to  marry  another, 
would  be  sure  to  use  the  former  ill,  that  he  might,  by  these  means, 
compel  her  to  give  him  his  liberty.  Whereas,  if  ill  usage  is  likely  to 
occasion  no  disturbance  but  in  his  own  family,  and  he  is  upon  that  ac- 
count under  a  necessity  of  feeling  some  of  the  effects  of  it,  without  being 
able  to  bring  about  any  of  his  private  purposes;  he  will  be  much  more 
likely  to  use  his  wife  well,  and  to  endeavour,  as  much  as  he  can,  to 
promote  her  happiness,  when  he  finds  his  own  so  closely  connected 
with  it  But  if  this  is  the  nature  of  the  contract,  then  whatever  un- 
happiness  either  or  both  parties  may  meet  with,  after  they  have  entered 
into  it,  they  must  look  upon  such  unhappincss  as  a  natural  misfortune, 
and  must  either  submit  to  it  with  patience,  or  endeavour  on  each  side, 
by  good  behaviour,  to  soften  the  temper  of  one  another,  and  lessen  or 
remedy  that  evil,  which  they  can  remedy  no  otherwise,  consistently 
with  their  contract. 

But  as  the  contract  itself  gives  each  party  a  right  to  the  person  of 
the  other,  for  the  purposes  of  producing  children,  so  the  condition, 
under  which  each  of  them  makes  over  this  right  to  the  other,  gives 
each  of  them  likewise  a  right  to  good  usage  from  the  other;  it  may, 
tkrefore,  be  asked,  why  a  violation  of  the  latter  right,  by  ill  usage, 
should  not  have  the  same  effect  upon  the  marriage  contract,  that  a 
violation  of  the  former  right  by  adultery  would  have  upon  it.  In 
answer  to  this  inquiry,  we  must  observe,  that  the  law  of  marriage, 
in  one  respect,  is — Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery. — The  law  of  it  in 
the  other  respect,  is — Husbands,  love  your  wives;  and  let  the  wife  see 
Aat  she  reverence  her  husband. — The  right  arising  out  of  the  former 
law  is  a  perfect  one;  because  the  precept  is  negative,  and  the  matter  of 
it  for  that  reason  is  precise  and  determinate:  whereas,  the  right  arising 
ont  of  the  latter  is  imperfect,  as  the  precept  is  affirmative,  and  conse- 
qnently  the  matter  of  it  is  more  vague  and  uncertain.  As  there  is  no 
medium  between  committing  adultery  and  not  committing  it;  no  one 
can  be  at  a  loss  to  dotcnninr,  when  the  right,  which  each  party  has  to 
the  person  of  the  otiui ,  i**  violated.     But  jrood  or  had  usage  admits  of 
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many  degrees;  some  of  which  are  so  slight,  that  it  would  be  ridicvloiis 
to  mention  them  as  sufficient  reasons  for  dissolving  a  marriage.  And 
where  there  is  so  much  latitude,  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impoan- 
ble,  to  settle  the  precise  degree  which  is  sufficient  for  this  purpoae. 

It  would  be  an  equitable  and  a  natural  temperament  in  this  matter, 
to  relieve  the  party  aggrieved  by  allowing  a  separation,  without  dia« 
solving  the  bond  of  marriage,  as  far  as  that  bond  hinders  any  aeeond 
marriage.  This  is  an  equitable  temperament,  because  where  diere  b 
a  real  grievance,  it  would  be  a  hardship  to  compel  the  party  aggrieved 
to  live  miserably.  And  it  is  a  natural  temperament;  because  it  is  bobI 
agreeable  to  the  nature  of  marriage,  that  the  bond  should  be  perpetual, 
as  for  other  reasons,  so  for  this  in  particular,  that  a  perpetual  bond  is, 
from  the  first,  the  most  effectual  means  of  securing  to  each  party  good 
usage  from  the  other. 

A  second  majri-  VIII.  Having  seen  what  will  dissolve  a  marriaM,  aAsT 
age  it  a  nullity  it  is  contracted,  we  are  next  to  inquire  what  ww  mak» 
where  a  former  it  a  nullity  from  the  beginning.  One  cause,  wUdi 
•ubiuts.  ^yiii  make  it  so,  has  been  already  explained  at  larce. 

*No  second  marriage  can  be  valid,  whilst  a  former  marriase  is  sidmsC- 
ing.  A  man  or  woman,  under  the  bond  of  a  former  marriage,  have  no 
power  to  dispose  of  their  persons  to  any  one  else  for  the  same  pur- 
poses: because  their  persons  are  then  not  their  own  to  dispose  al;  die 
right  which  they  had  in  them,  was  made  over  to  the  first  partner  of 
their  bed.  It  is  needless  here  to  ask,  whether  a  pre-contract  in  words 
of  present  time  will  invalidate  a  subsequent  marriage  of  one  of  die 
parties  concerned  in  it,  with  any  other  person  besides  him  or  her  wnA 
whom  such  pre-contract  was  made.  The  law  of  nature  knows  no  din 
tinction  between  a  contract  of  marriage  in  words  of  present  time  and  an 
actual  marriage.  The  formalities  which  distinguish  such  a  eonCrael 
from  what  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  marriage,  are  of  positife 
institution.  If  a  man  and  a  woman  have  agreed  to  live  together  in  o 
union  of  affections  and  interests,  and  each  oJT  them  has  given  the  other 
a  perpetual  right  in  his  or  her  person  for  the  purposes  of  prodacing 
children;  this  is  naturally  a  good  and  valid  marriage;  and  as  long  as 
there  is  no  divorce  u|>on  account  of  adultery,  such  a  contract  is  suffi- 
cient to  set  aside  all  subsequent  marriages  of  either  of  them  with  any 
third  person.  A  mutual  promise  of  future  marriage  is  not  an  actual 
making  over  a  present  right  to  each  other's  persons;  it  is  only  an  agree- 
ment that  they  will  make  over  such  a  right  hereafter.  This  too  may 
be  called  a  contract,  but  then  it  is  only  of  the  promissory  sort:  and  any 
subsequent  marriage  of  either  of  the  parties,  engaged  in  such  a  pro- 
mise, to  a  third  person  would  be  valid,  notwithstanding  the  prior  pro- 
mise. For  each  party  has  still  a  right  in  his  or  her  own  person;  and 
this  will  be  sufficient  to  make  the  subsequent  disposal  of  it  binding. 
The  promise  however  is  not  without  its  effect;  for,  as  in  the  case  of  buy- 
ing and  selling,  it  entitles  the  party  to  whom  it  was  made,  to  all  such 
damages  as  may  be  suffered  by  the  breach  of  it. 

We  said,  indeed,  in  speaking  of  promises,  that  a  promise  givesari^t 
over  the  person  of  the  promisor:  and  since  an  actual  marriage  oonveTS 
no  more  than  a  right  to  the  person  of  him  or  her,  who  engages  in  it, 
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we  may  be  asked  what  difference  there  is  between  a  marriage  in  words 
of  present  time,  and  a  promise  of  marriage  in  words  of  uiture  time. 
What  hinders  us  from  immediately  seeing  the  difference  is,  that 
in  marriage  contracts  the  person  and  the  thing  are  confounded:  if, 
instead  of  saying  that  a  contract  in  words  of  present  time  gives  each 
party  a  right  to  the  person,  we  say,  that  it  gives  each  party  a  right 
to  the  body  of  the  other  for  the  purposes  of  marriage;  we  shall  more 
clearly  see  the  difference  between  such  a  contract  and  a  promissory 
one.  A  contract  in  words  of  present  time  gives  each  party  a  right 
to  the  body  of  the  other:  whereas  a  promissory  one  gives  each  a  right 
only  over  the  liberty  of  the  other,  as  to  the  future  disposal  of  their 
bodies. 

IX.  The  contract  of  marriage  is  so  far  complete  as  y^.^^^  ^^  coMum- 
to  be  binding  upon  the  parties,  when  each  has  consent-  mation,  inwhatin- 
ed  to  give  the  other  a  present  right  to  their  bodies  re-  ■tancei  it  voids  a 
spectiveiy  for  the  purposes  of  marriage.     Consumma-  "^>n'i*g«- 

tion  is  no  more  than  taking  actual  possession  of  what,  by  the  previous 
eontract,  each  had  a  right  to. 

We  are  however  to  observe,  that  this  contract,  like  all  others,  is 
binding  conditionally:  so  that  a  failure  of  performance  on  one  part  re- 
leases the  obligation  on  the  other  part.  Impotcncy  therefore  on  the 
part  of  the  man,  or  incapacity  on  the  part  of  the  woman,  will  set  the 
contract  aside.  The  man  and  the  woman  have  in  words  made  over  a 
right  to  their  persons  respectively  for  the  purposes  of  marriage:  but 
making  over  this  right  is  in  effect  making  over  nothing,  where  one  is 
impotent  or  the  other  incapable. 

This  seems  to  be  what  has  led  some  to  imagine  that  a  marriage  is  in- 
complete, till  after  consummation.     As  an  impossibility  of  consumma- 
tion will  set  the  marriage  aside,  they  conclude  it  not  to  be  complete  by 
the  mere  contract;     But  we  have  shown  already,  that  it  is  so  far  com- 
plete, as  to  be  binding  upon  the  parties;  and  that  properly  the  want  of 
consummation,  arising  from  impotency  or  incapacity,  rather  invalidates 
by  non- performance  a  marriage,  that   was  otherwise  complete,  than 
makes  it  a  nullity  from  the  beginning  by  any  defect  in  the  marriage  itself. 
However,  though  the  law  of  nature  gives  each  party  a  perpetual 
right  to  the  person  of  the  other;  it  does  not  determine  how  long  the 
use  of  that  right  must  necessarily  continue:  and  upon  this  account  the 
imperfections  which  are  sufficient  to  set  a  marriage  aside,  must  be  from 
the  first:  whatever  imperfections  arise  aAerwards  will  not  produce  this 
effect. 

X.  ^Marriages  between  persons,  who  are  nearly  relat-  Marriages  be- 
ed  toone  another  either  by  consanguinity  or  affinity,  are  tween  relations, 
generally  held  to  be  null  from  the  beginning.  We  call  *^o^  "^"^e  invaUd. 
those  relations  by  consanguinity,  who  are  relations  by  birth;  such  as 
Pirents  and  children,  brothers  and  sisters,  uncles  and  nieces.  Relations 
by  affinity  are  relations  in  consequence  of  some  former  marriage;  such 
are  fathers  or  mothers-in-law  and  their  children-in-law,  a  man  and  his 
brother's  wife,  or  a  woman  and  her  sister's  husband. 

Iq  our  inquiries  upon  this  head,  it  will  be  necessary  to  distinguish 
between  kindred  in  the  direct  line,  as  parents  and  their  children,  and 
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kindred  in  the  collateral  line,  as  brothers  and  sisters,  uncles  and  flieir 
nieces,  or  aunts  and  their  nephews. 

There  is  a  plain  reason  in  nature,  why  marriages  between  penons 
related  by  consanguinity  in  the  direct  line,  should  be  void  fitMn  the 
beginning.  The  difference  of  age,  which  some  have  assigned  as  die 
reason,  is  not  satisfactory:  because  where  the  parties  are  not  rdated 
one  to  another,  though  the  difference  of  age  between  them  should  be 
the  same  as  is  usual  between  parents  and  their  children,  or 
between  grandparents  and  their  grandchildren,  such  marriage  h 
looked  upon  as  a  nullity.  But  all  acts  are  void,  if  the  validity  of 
would  set  aside  the  obligation  of  a  law  of  nature;  it  being  imposaible  to 
suppose,  that  the  law  of  nature  can  allow  what  would  destroy  its  own 
authority.  Now  a  marriage  between  a  mother  and  her  son,  or  a  fiidier 
and  his  daughter,  is  not  merely  contrary  to  that  natural  duty  of  honour 
which  children  owe  to  their  parents,  but  would,  if  it  was  vmlid,  super- 
sede the  duty  and  set  it  aside:  such  a  marriage  would  make  the  chil- 
dren equal  to  their  parents;  and  the  necessary  familiarities,  which  ner- 
riage  supposes,  are  wholly  inconsistent  with  that  reverence  whidi  is 
implied  in  the  notion  of  a  child's  honouring  its  parents. 

It  will  be  more  difficult  to  find  a  natural  reason,  why  persMis  wIm 
are  related  to  one  another  by  affinity,  or  by  consanguinity  in  the  coUih 
teral  line,  should  be  under  an  incapacity  of  contracting  a  valid  ner- 
riagc.  If  we  have  been  brought  up  from  our  infancy  in  an  opinion,  thai 
it  is  unnatural  for  a  brother  to  marry  his  sister,  we  shall  be  surprised  to 
hear  it  asserted  that  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself  can  he 
found,  which  will  render  such  a  marriaee  unlawful;  and  much  leas 
can  any  be  found,  which  will  make  it  void.  Our  surprise,  however, 
at  hearing  this  asserted,  will  probably  be  abated,  if  we  recollect  the 
history  of  the  creation;  from  whence  we  may  learn,  that  the  sons  of 
Adam  could  have  no  wives  but  their  own  sisters.  And  we  cannot 
imagine  that  God  would  have  contrived  to  place  mankind  in  such  cir- 
cumstances as  must  either  have  put  an  end  to  the  human  species  at 
once,  or  else  have  laid  them  under  the  necessity  of  doing  what  the  law 
of  nature  forbids. 

Some  moralists  indeed  tell  us  of  a  natural  abhorrence  of  such  mix- 
tures as  these:  they  say,  that  every  man's  own  inward  sense  or  instinc- 
tive feeling  is,  in  this  instance,  a  law  to  him,  and  informs  him  what  he 
may  and  what  he  may  not  do.  One  would  be  apt  to  question  whether 
there  is  such  an  abhorrence  implanted  in  us  by  nature;  when  we  find 
nothing  which  can  be  called  by  this  name,  except  in  countries  where 
people  arc  bred  up  in  an  opinion,  that  these  marriages  are 
m  other  countries  where  the  law  or  custom  allows  of  them,  there 
to  be  no  traces  of  any  such  abhorrence.  In  fact,  if  this  instinct 
the  only  cause,  why  a  man  might  not  marry  his  sister,  I  do  not  see  how 
such  a  marriage  could  in  any  particular  instance  ever  be  shown  to  be 
unlawful.  >\  hatever  other  men  may  feel,  it  may  fairly  be  presumed, 
that  the  man  who  actually  marries  his  sister,  is  not  sensible  of  any  sudi 
abhorrence.  And  however  unlawful  marriages  of  this  sort  may  be  sup- 
posed, where  the  parties  have  this  instinct;  1  see  not  how  such  an  in- 
stinct, where  it  is  not  felt,  can  make  them  unlawful.  Unless  the  sense 
or  feeling,  the  desires  or  aversions  of  one  man,  are  the  proper  standards 
by  which  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  another. 
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It  is  farther  urged  against  marriages  between  two  persons  who  are 
nearly  related  to  one  another;  that  a  man  enlarges  his  interest  by  mar- 
rying out  of  his  own  family:  he  is  already  connected  with  his  own  kin- 
dred; and  if  he  marry  with  them,  it  will  be  of  less  benefit  to  him  than 
if  he  had  taken  care  to  create  new  connections  by  marrying  into  an- 
other &mily.  This  however  can  be  only  matter  of  prudence.  The 
most  we  couid  prove  from  this  consideration  is,  that  such  a  marriage 
will  sometimes  be  less  beneficial,  than  another  might  have  been.  But 
it  does  not  by  any  means  follow  from  hence,  that  the  marriage  is  un- 
lawful. All  acts  which  are  contrary  to  a  man's  immediate  interest, 
are  not  for  this  reason  to  be  always  looked  upon  as  criminal. 

But  though  we  may  be  at  a  loss  to  find  out  a  natural  reason,  which 
renders  the  marriages  of  persons  related  in  the  collateral  line  unlaw- 
ful; yet  it  seems  to  be  very  certain,  that  such  marriages  are  unlawful 
to  all  mankind.  *These  incestuous  marriages  are  particularly  men- 
tioned as  a  part  of  the  guilt  of  the  Canaanites,  and  as  one  reason  amongst 
others,  why  God  was  pleased  to  cast  them  out  of  their  land,  and  to  give 
it  to  the  children  of  Israel.  There  is  not  the  least  reason  for  imagining, 
that  God  had  ever  given  any  positive  law  about  this,  or  any  other  mat- 
ter, to  the  Canaanites  in  particular,  exclusive  of  the  rest  of  mankind. 
But  if  he  had  not  done  this,  and  yet  the  Canaanites  were  obliged  to  ob- 
serve such  a  law,  and  were  represented  as  sinners  for  not  observing  it; 
the  plain  consequence  is,  that  this  law  must  have  been  universal,  so  as  to 
have  obliaed  all  mankind.  But  because  it  was  an  universal  law  before  the 
coming  of  Christ,  and  yet  was  no  part  of  the  law  of  nature;  it  must  have 
been  a  positive  law  given  either  to  Adam  or  to  Noah.  Now  from  the 
necessity  that  Adam's  children  were  under  to  marry  with  one  another, 
we  cannot  well  imagine  any  such  law  to  have  been  given  to  him  by  the 
lame  God  who  had  laid  them  under  this  necessity,  by  making  no  pro- 
vision for  them  to  marry  with  any  one  else.  We  must,  therefore,  con- 
clude, that  some  positive  law  forbidding  incestuous  marriages  was 
given  to  Noah,  and  in  him  to  all  his  descendants. 

This  observation  may  help  to  explain  a  difiiculty  in  the  apostolical 
decree  upon  the  question,  whether  the  converted  Gentiles  ought  to  be 
circumcised.  The  apostles  determined,  that  those  Gentiles  were  free 
from  the  yoke  of  circumcision,  but  required  them  to  abstain  from  for- 
nication, from  things  offered  to  idols,  from  things  strangled,  and  from 
blood.  As  three  of  these  articles  forbid  things  which  are  in  them- 
selves indifferent;  the  difficulty  is,  why  the  other  article  should  forbid 
brnication,  which  the  law  of  nature  had  already  made  criminal.  One 
would  expect,  that  the  decree  should  be  uniform,  :is  to  the  matter  of  it; 
especially  since  we  see  no  occasion  for  the  apostles  to  interpose  their 
positive  authority  to  provide  against  a  practice,  which  was  naturally 
snd  in  itself  unlawful.  fiMr.  Hooker  here  refers  us  to  what  are  called 
the  seven  precepts  of  the  sons  of  Noah,  one  of  which  is — "  To  abhor  all 
unclean  knowledge  in  the  flesh. — This  precept  he  understands  to  re- 
lite  to  unlawful  marriages,  such  as  Moses  in  the  law  reckons  up;  and 
declares,  that  for  his  own  part  he  thinks  the  apostolical  canon  is  rather 
to  be  understood  of  these,  than  of  fornication,  according  unto  the  sense 
of  the  law  of  nature.     Words,  says  he,  must  be  taken  according  to  the 
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matter  whereof  they  are  uttered.  The  apostles  commaDd  to  abilaia 
from  blood.  Construe  this  according  to  the  law  of  nature,  and  it  will 
seem,  that  homicide  only  is  forbidden;  but  construe  it  in  referenee  to 
the  law  of  the  Jews,  about  which  the  question  was,  and  it  will  eaafly 
appear  to  have  a  clear  other  sense,  and  in  any  man's  judgment  a  truer, 
when  we  expound  it  of  eating,  and  not  of  shedding  blood.  So  if  we 
speak  of  fornication,  he  that  knoweth  no  law,  but  only  the  law  of  ha* 
ture,  must  needs  make  thereof  a  narrower  construction,  than  he,  whiA 
measureth  the  same  by  a  law,  wherein  sundry  kinds  even  of  conjnnl 
copulation  are  prohibited  as  impure,  unclean,  unhonest  And  *St. 
Paul  himself  doth  term  incestuous  marriage  fornication." 

However  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  this  positive  law,  forbidding. 
incestuous  marriages,  had  some  general  convenience  attending  it. 
Though  such  marriages  do  not  appear  to  do  any  injury  to  any  one,  and 
consequently  are  not  naturally  unjust;  though  they  do  not  diaqnalify 
a  man  for  doing  good,  or  hinder  him  from  doing  it,  any  more  than  anj 
other  marriage;  yet  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  some  benefit  must 
from  avoiding  them,  if  not  to  the  public,  yet  to  the  individuals, 
do  avoid  them;  for  we  can  scarce  imagine  that  what  is  of  no  use  at  ally 
in  any  view  of  it,  would  ever  be  established  by  a  divine  eomsmid. 
The  reason  of  this  law  is  commonly  supposed  to  be,  that  near  relations 
live  together  in  such  a  free  and  unobserved  manner,  as  would  Umfi, 
them  to  be  guilty  of  much  unchaste  practice,  if  they  were  not  kept,  as 
it  were,  at  a  distance  and  checked  in  their  desires  by  a  law,  which  far- 
bids  them  to  marry  with  one  another.  But  it  seems  to  be  evident,  timt 
the  Mosaic  law  had  some  other  reason  in  view:  for  it  prohibits  a  men 
from  marrying  his  sister,  fwhether  she  was  born  at  home  or  ahrosd 
Her  being  born  at  home  implies,  that  there  were  opportunities  of  free 
intercourse  between  her  and  her  brother:  but  her  being  born  abroad 
implies,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  might  have  been  no  such  ojqior- 
tunities.  So  that  the  law  in  effect  says — Thou  shalt  not  marry  thy  ais- 
ter,  whether  there  has  or  has  not  been  any  opportunities  of  familiar  in- 
tercourse; whether  thou  hast  or  hast  not  lived  with  her  in  a  free  and 
unobserved  manner. — It  appears  to  me  to  be  much  more  probable,  Aat 
the  legislator  intended,  by  this  provision,  to  leave  mankind  as  free  as 
possible  to  choose  for  themselves  in  marriage.  A  &ther  or  mother  micht 
consult  some  particular  conveniences  of  the  family,  rather  than  the  m- 
clination  of  their  children;  and  whatever  interest  or  caprice  determined 
them  to  bring  about  a  marriage  between  two  of  their  children,  Aey 
would  easily  be  able  to  accomplish  such  marriage,  if  the  brotha*  and 
sister  could  make  a  valid  marriage:  because  both  the  parties  are  under 
their  authority  and  direction,  and  might  not  only  be  unduly  influenced 
by  such  authority,  when  they  were  arrived  at  maturity,  but  mi^t, 
even  during  their  minority,  be  contracted  to  one  another  by  the  aet  of 
their  parents.  Indeed,  where  the  parties  are  children  of  different  pa- 
rents, their  respective  parents  may  possibly  be  determined,  by  soaia 
interest  or  caprice  of  their  own,  to  influence  such  children  to  engage  in 
a  marriage  disagreeable  to  themselves.  But  when  the  parents  are  of  dif^ 
ferent  families,  the  parties  are  not  under  the  authority  of  the  same  cosa- 
mon  power;  they  are  each  of  them  under  the  authority  of  their  own 

•  1  Cor.  V.  1.  t  !-«▼«*"  xvin.  9. 
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parents  onl j.  And  as  these  parents  have  no  other  common  interest,  but 
what  arises  from  the  proposed  marriage;  they  will  be  much  more  likely 
each  of  them  to  consult  the  inclination  and  interest  of  their  respective 
chiidreny  than  to  join  in  using  their  authority  to  drive  their  children 
into  a  marriage,  which,  as  it  was  disagreeable  to  them  from  the  first, 
was  likely  to  end  in  nothing  but  misery. 

XL  Unjust  force,  if  either  of  the  parties  are  concern-  ymce  may  make 
ed  in  making  use  of  it,  will  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  a  marriage  a  nul- 
obligation  of  marriage;  in  the  same  manner  as  it  pre-  '^^y- 
vents  the  obligation  of  other  contracts:  because,  as  in  them  so  in  this, 
injustice  can  be  no  foundation  of  a  right  in  the  person  who  is  guilty  of 
it,  and  can  therefore  produce  no  correspondent  obligation  upon  the  per- 
son who  suffers  it.  indeed,  if  voluntary  consummation  follows  such  an 
extorted  marriage,  the  marriage  is  then  binding:  because  this  is  a  plain 
indication  that  the  person  who  suffered  the  unjust  force,  is  willing  to 
abide  by  the  contract.  Consummation  by  force,  in  consequence  of  such 
an  extorted  contract,  is  a  rape. 

XIL  We  have  seen  that  some  errors  will  be  suffi-  The  effects  of  an 
cient  to  invalidate  promises  or  contracts:  and  what  has  error  on  the  con- 
been  said  concerning  other  pacts  is  applicable  to  mar-  *™^^  ®^  marriage. 
riage,  under  such  restrictions  as  the  nature  of  this  contract  requires. 

If  a  man  stipulates  for  one  woman,  and  another  is  imposed  upon  himy 
instead  of  her  that  he  agreed  with;  such  a  marriage  is  voidable  at  the 
man's  discretion:  because  in  fact  he  never  consented  to  marry  the 
woman  thus  imposed  upon  him.  However,  if  he  acquiesces  in  the  fraud, 
after  it  is  known,  as  Jacob  did  in  the  case  of  Leah;  by  such  acquies- 
cence the  marriage  becomes  valid. 

Most  of  the  other  errors,  concerning  which  any  question  has  arisen, 
whether  they  prevent  the  obligation  of  a  marriaf^o  and  make  it  a  nullity, 
will  be  found  upon  inquiry  to  imply  such  conditions  as  are  inconsist- 
ent with  the  nature  of  the  contract,  and  cannot  therefore  either  be  sup- 
posed to  be  contained  in  the  contract,  if  they  arc  not  expressed,  or  to 
produce  any  effect  at  all,  if  they  are.     Such  are  the  questions,  how  far 
M  error  in  regard  to  the  woman's  fortune,  or  in  regard  to  her  virginity, 
will  make  a  marriage  void.     A  man  may  indeed  stipulate  in  this  form — 
I  consent  to  marry  you,  provided  you  have  such  or  such  a  fortune. 
But  then  the  contract  must  stop  here,  till  he  has  informed  himself  whe- 
I       ther  she  is  worth  what  he  requires  or  not.     He  gives  her  no  right  to 
I       his  person,  and  consequently  has  no  right  to  hers,  till  this  condition  is 
satisfied.     But  if,  without  inquiring  any  farther,  he  proceeds  to  act,  as 
if  he  had  a  right  to  her  person;  as  he  does,  if  he  proceeds  to  consum- 
mation; he  tacitly  owns,  that  she  has  a  right  to  his:  and  consequently 
bj  so  doing  he  must  be  understood  to  relinquish  the  condition.     The 
niarriage  therefore  will  continue  in  force,  notwithstanding  he  should 
afterwards  find,  that  she  is  worth  less  than  he  stipulated  for.     If  he 
could  have  any  claim  at  all,  in  virtue  of  the  condition,  which  he  origi- 
nally annexed  to  their  contract,  it  must  be  a  claim  to  be  released  from 
if  by  divorce.     But  the  law  of  nature  will  not  support  such  a  claim. 
i     For  the  condition  was  not,  that  if  you  have  not  such  or  such  a  fortune, 
/will  divorce  you  after  marriage;  but,  if  you  have  such  or  such  a  for- 
tune I  consent  to  marry  you,  and  not  otherwise.     The  terms,  therefore, 
of  this  condition,  however  they  might  justify  him  in  not  marrying  her. 
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would  not  justify  him  in  divorcing  her  afterwards.  And  if  he  was  to 
annex  the  former  of  these  conditions  to  his  contract  with  her;  eidier 
such  condition  would  be  made  void  by  the  nature  of  the  contract;  or  if 
the  condition  was  valid,  it  would  make  the  contract  a  nullity;  ae  hae 
been  shown  already,  when  we  were  speaking  of  divorce. 

An  error  concerning  the  woman's  virginity,  or  concerning  any  natu- 
ral infirmities,  which  modesty  or  decency  will  not  allow  a  man  to  in- 
form himself  about,  till  the  contract  is  completed,  and  each  haa  taken 
possession  of  the  other's  person,  cannot  hinder  that  contract  from  fund- 
ing, or  make  it  a  nullity  from  the  beginning.     A  man  may  stipulate  in 
this  form — I  consent  to  marry  you,  provioed  you  are  a  virgin. — ^Bnt 
this  condition  must  be  expressed:  for  the  marriage  contract  doea  not 
naturally  imply  any  such  condition.     And  if  it  is  expreaaed,  I  do  not 
see,  that  it  would  hinder  the  natural  effect  of  the  contract,  thongh  Ae 
man  should  afterwards  discover,  that  she  is  no  virgin:  becanae  he  i 
not  only  complete  the  contract,  but  must  give  her  possession  of  hia 
son  by  taking  possession  of  hers,  before  he  can  make  the  discovery: 
by  so  doing  he  gives  up  his  conditions,  and  binds  himself  abaolatriy. 
The  form  of  the  stipulation  did  indeed  make  the  marriage  conditional^ 
so  that,  as  long  as  such  condition  remained  in  force,  she  could 
mand  him  as  her  husband.     But  before  he  knew  whether  the 
would  be  satisfied  or  not,  he  made  himself  her  husband,  and 
quently  gave  up  the  condition,  by  taking  possession  of  her  person.     It 
may  however  be  asked,  whether  such  an  error  as  this,  though  it  doea 
not  make  the  marriage  a  nullity,  may  not  be  a  sufficient  cauae  tat  a 
divorce;  whether  the  contract,  though  it  is  not  void  in  itself,  may  nat 
upon  this  account  be  rescinded  afterwards.     In  answer  to  thia  inqniiy^ 
wc  may  say  the  same  that  we  said  in  answer  to  the  other  inquiryi 
whether  an  error  concerning  the  woman's  fortune  is  a  sufficient  canae 
for  rescinding  a  marriage.     It   will   be  a  sufficient  cause,  provided 
divorce  in  general  is  lawful,  but  not  otherwise.     When  other  contraeli 
are  rescinded  upon  account  of  any  error  in  them;  thia  rescinding  of 
thorn  is  not  the  setting  aside  a  valid  contract,  but  is  the  effect  of  a  deeie* 
ration  of  one  of  the  parties,  that  he  will  not  abide  by  a  contract, 
from  the  beginning  laid  him  under  no  obligation.     But  we  hoTO 
that  in  the  marriage  contract,  consummation  precludes  a  man  froM 
daring  this,  notwithstanding  any  error  either  in  the  fortune  or  in  tkt 
virginity  of  the  woman.     And  consequently  a  marria«,  where  tiicio 
is  such  an  error,  can  be  rescinded  no  otherwise,  than  oy  setting 
a  valid  contract.     So  that,  if  divorce  is  unlawful  in  {^neral, 
after  consummation  cannot  be  dissolved,  upon  account  of  these  or 
like  errors  on  either  side.     The  Mosaic  law  indeed  allowed  an  error  i 
the  woman's  virginity  to  be  a  sufficient  cause  for  dissolving 
hut  this  allowance  is  consistent  with  the  principles  here 
since  we  know  that  the  same  law  allowed  of  divorce  in  general. 
Want  of  parents'      XIII.   *The  full  usc  of  reason  is  necessary  in 
consent,   not   al-  |>{acres,  as  in  Other  contracts,  to  make  them  bindinfc.  So  i 

u-av»  sumcient  to.,    y  •  a       *ji.a  ^  1 

niake  x  marriage  "^^^  ^  marriage  contracted  between  persona  wno  are  i 
vokl.  under  age,  and  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  uae  of 

son,  will  be  void  for  want  of  the  consent  of  parents.    Or  if  only 

*  Grot,  lit  sup.  ^  X. 
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of  the  parties  are  upon  this  account  incapable  of  binding  themselves, 
die  marriage  will  produce  no  obligation  upon  the  other;  because  there 
is  DO  obligation  at  all  in  any  contract,  unless  such  obligation  is  mutual. 
We  may  here  observe,  by  the  way,  that  the  want  of  reason  is  naturally 
sufficient  to  make  the  marriage  of  an  ideot  or  lunatic  a  nullity  from  the 
berinning. 

where  persons  are  of  full  age,  the  want  of  their  parents'  consent 
does  not  invalidate  a  marriage.  The  law  of  nature  does  indeed  enjoin, 
that  children  should  honour  and  reverence  their  parents.  For  which 
reason  it  is  undoubtedly  the  duty  of  children,  not  only  to  advise  with 
their  parents,  but  likewise  to  let  their  advice  have  its  due  weight,  in  all 
affiiirs  of  moment.  And  since  nothing  can  be  of  more  moment  to  the 
ad\*aDtage  and  welfare  as  well  of  the  family  in  general,  as  of  the  child 
in  particular,  than  the  marriage  of  the  child;  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
8ueh  marriages  as  are  contracted  without  the  consent  or  against  the 
commands  of  a  parent,  are  contrary  to  the  duty  of  the  child;  and  that 
consequently  the  parent  cannot  be  blamed,  if  he  takes  less  notice  of 
such  a  child,  than  he  takes  of  the  rest  of  his  children,  and  chooses  to 
dispose  of  his  favours  amongst  those  who  have  been  more  observant 
of  their  duty  towards  him.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  marriages  so 
contracted  are  not  invalid,  provided  the  child  is  of  a  proper  age  to  think 
and  act  for  itself.  At  this  age  he  has  a  power  of  binding  himself,  and 
is  not  under  the  authority  of  his  parents;  except  in  such  things,  as 
relate  to  the  interests  and  order  of  that  family,  of  which  he  is  a  mem- 
ber, and  of  which  the  parents  are, the  governors.  And  even  this  au- 
thority ceases,  as  soon  as  he  separates  himself  from  the  family  of  his 
parents.  The  interests  of  the  family  are  indeed  greatly  concerned  in 
the  marriage  of  the  children:  but  then  the  child  is,  by  marriage,  sepa- 
rated from  the  family;  and  thus  an  end  is  put  to  such  authority  of  the 
parents,  as  arose  from  this  consideration. 
XIV.  It  does  not  appear  from  any  thing  which  is  Husband's  autho- 
« contained  in  the  contract  of  marriage,  that  the  husband  rity,  whence  it 
has  any  other  authority  over  the  wife,  than  what  arises  *"»ea. 
fi^  the  ceneral  presumption,  that  he  has  more  skill  and  experience 
than  she  has:  which  is  a  consideration  that  will  make  it  prudent  in  her 
to  leave  the  chief  direction  of  the  family  to  him.  And  this  is  no  more 
than  what  he  might  expect  from  her;  as  she  is  obliged  to  contrive  for 
their  mutual  happiness,  as  well  as  she  can:  which  she  does  not  do, 
Qoless  she  willingly  commits  the  management  of  such  affairs  to  him,  as 
he  is  likely  to  manage  to  greater  advantage  than  she  could. 

But,  yet,  when  it  happens  otherwise;  when  her  skill  is  the  greater 
of  the  two;  it  will  be  equally  prudent  in  him  to  let  her  have  the  man- 
agement.    The  scriptures  have  indeed  taught  us,  that  the  wife  is  in 
subjection  to  her  husband;  and  have  given  such  an  account  of  her  duty, 
as  makes  it  proper  for  her  to  promise  obedience  in  the  very  contract  of 
marriage.     But  then  they  teach  us,  at  the  same  time,  that  such  subjec- 
tion is  not  her  natural  state,  but  was  appointed,  by  positive  institution, 
as  a  punishment  for  that  crime,  into  which   the   first  husband  was 
aeduced  by  the  first  wife;  that  it  might  be  a  standing  lesson  of  humility 
to  all  future  wives,  reminding  them,  that  through  the  weakness  of  their 
f  a  curse  has  been  entailed  upon  the  whole  species. 
24 
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What  conctibi-  ^^'  *^  concubine,  according  to  the  sense  in  which 
nage  is  a  gt>ocl  and  the  word  is  now  commonly  used,  is  a  woman  who  co- 
valid  marriage.  habits  with  a  man  without  any  stipulations  of  conjupl 
faith.  And  when,  by  concubinage,  we  mean  such  a  cohabitation  as 
this,  it  differs  little,  as  to  the  unlawfulness  of  it,  from  a  vague  lust. 

But  the  scriptures  use  the  word  concubine  iu  such  a  sense,  that 
those  women,  who  are  there  called  by  this  name,  are  such  as  the  law 
of  nature  allows  to  be  wives:  for  as  far  as  appears,  they  were  joined  to 
the  man,  with  whom  they  cohabited,  by  a  marriage  contract,  and  were  no 
otherwise  distinguished  from  wives,  than  either  by  their  own  condition, 
or  by  the  condition  of  their  children.  If  the  woman  was  originally  of 
servile  condition,  and  was  not  raised  by  the  marriage  to  an  equal  con- 
dition with  her  husband;  and  if  the  children,  whicn  she  should  bear, 
were  understood  to  have  no  claim  to  inherit;  she  was  then  called  a 
concubine.  Thus,  Ilagar,  who  was  of  servile  condition,  was  Abra- 
ham's concubine.  She  was  originally  a  slave;  and  we  find  by  the  an- 
thority,  which  Sarah  had  over  her,  that  her  cohabitation  with  Abraham 
had  not  made  her  of  equal  dignity  with  her  mistress.  Her  son  Ish- 
mael  was  .indeed  designed  by  Abraham  for  his  heir:  but  then  his  claiin 
was  founded  upon  his  being  adopted  by  Sarah,  and  was  not  derived 
from  the  marriage  of  his  mother.  In  like  manner  Bilhah  and  Zilpah 
were  of  servile  condition:  and  their  marriage  with  Jacob  did  not 
change  their  condition;  for  they  are  called  handmaids  even  after  their 
marriage:  nor  did  the  children,  that  were  born  of  them,  inherit  any 
otherwise  than  in  virtue  of  their  bging  adopted  by  Rachel  and  Leah: 
for  Bilhah's  children  were  considered  by  Rachel  as  her  own;  and  so 
were  Zilpah's  children  considered  by  Leah.  After  marriage,  they  were 
indeed  sometimes  called  wives;  but  it  is  plain,  they  were  not  wives  of 
the  same  sort  with  Leah  and  Rachel,  not  only  because  they  were  still 
sometimes  called  handmaids,  and  because  their  children  were  not  con- 
sidered as  their  own,  nor  inherited  in  their  right;  but  likewise  because 
Jacob  had  obliged  himself,  by  oath,  to  Laban,  not  to  take  any  wife  be* 
sides  his  daughters.  Bilhah,  therefore,  and  Zilpah,  though  they  are 
called  wives,  seem  to  have  been  concubines.  And  from  this  instancCi 
as  well  as  from  that  of  Keturah,  who  is  sometimes  called  Abraham's 
wife,  and  sometimes  his  concubine,  it  appears  how  little  a  wife  differed 
from  a  concubine.  As  to  the  essential  parts  of  the  contract,  they  seem 
indeed  not  to  have  differed  at  all.  Only  in  the  contract  with  a  concu- 
bine, some  disadvantageous  conditions  were  added,  in  respect  both. of 
herself  and  of  her  children.  But  as  these  conditions  were  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  contract,  the  law  of  nature  would  not  have  disallowed 
of  such  concubinage,  as  we  read  of  in  the  scriptures,  if  it  had  not  been 
attended  with  polygamy. 

•  Grot  Lib.  II.  Cap.  V.  ^  XV. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

OF  THE  RIGHT  OF  DEFENCE. 

L  Right  qf  defence^  in  what  founded. — IL  Indefinite  in  its  extent. — 
III.  iVb^  confined  to  injuries. — IV.  How  affected  by  benevolence.-^ 
V.  Dtfence  qf  life. — VL  Defence  of  limbs  or  of  chastity. — VIL 
Dtfence  against  slighter  personal  injuries. — VIIL  Honour j  what. — 
I  A.  Mistakes  in  matters  of  honour^  whence  they  arise. — X.  Defence 
qf  our  goods. 

I.  Amovost  the  other  principles,  from  whence  any  Right  of  defence, 
one  man  may  derive  a  right  over  the  person  of  any  in  what  founded. 
other,  I  mentioned  some  crime  or  injury  on  his  part,  over  whose  per- 
son such  right  is  acquired. 

*Now  the  riehts,  which  are  derived  from  hence,  may  be  divided  into 
inch,  as  arise  from  an  injury  before  it  is  committed,  and  such  as  arise 
from  it,  after  it  is  committed. 

Those  rights  which  arise  from  an  injury,  before  it  is  committed,  are 
called  the  rights  of  defence. 

The  injuries  which  any  one  designs  to  do  U9,  arc  such  as  relate 
either  to  our  person,  or  to  our  property.  Of  the  former  sort,  are  mur- 
der, rape,  maiming,  wounding,  slander;  of  the  latter  sort,  are  theft, 
fraud,  robbery,  burning,  or  otherwise  destroying  or  wasting  our  goods. 
And  our  natural  right  of  defence  is  nothing  more  than  the  liberty 
which  the  law  of  nature  allows  us,  of  takiiii;  tiuch  measures,  as  may 
guard  against  any  injuries  which  we  arc  likely  to  suffer  in  our  persons 
or  property.  The  great  question  concerning  this  right  of  defence  is, 
Wfar  it  extends;  what  liberty  the  law  of  nature  allows,  or  what 
>naf  lawfully  be  done,  in  order  to  prevent  an  injury,  which  any  one 
desiens  to  do  us. 

^  toefore  we  can  determine  any  thing  with  certainty  upon  this  ques- 
tion, it  will  be  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  true  principle,  upon  which 
tbe  right  of  defence  depends.     A  right  to  our  life,  or  to  our  goods, 
Uttns  no  more  than  a  liberty  of  preserving  them  or  keeping  possession 
of  them:  we  are,  therefore,* said  to  have  a  right  to  any  thing,  because 
the  law  of  nature  does  not  oblige  us  to  part  with  it;  or  because  our 
possession  of  it,  and  our  endeavours  to  keep  such  possession,  are  con- 
sistent with  that  law.     Now  our  endeavour  to  keep  possession  of  a 
^ing,  when  any  one  attempts  to  take  it  from  us,  is  the  defence  of  our- 
selves in  the  possession  of  it:  and  since,  where  the  thing  is  our  own, 
or  where  we  have  a  right  to  it,  this  endeavour  is  consistent  with  the 
law  of  nature;  it  follows,  that  where  we  have  a  right  to  a  thing,  our 
defence  of  ourselves  in  the  possession  of  it  is  lawful;  or  that  a  right  of 
defence  is  implied  in  the  very  notion  of  our  having  a  right  to  a  thing. 
In  short,  the  true  principles  upon  which  our  right  of  defending  either 
our  persons  or  our  goods  depends,  is  this;  the  law  of  nature  does  not 
oblige  us  to  give  them  up,  when  any  one  has  a  mind  to  hurl  them,  or 
to  take  them  from  us:  and  that  the  law  of  nature  does  not  oblige  us 

*  Grot  Lib.  II.  Cap.  I.  ^  II.  t  Grot.  Ibid,  h  HI. 
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thus  to  give  them  up,  is  evident;  because  our  rieht  to  them  would  be 
unintelligible,  or  would,  in  effect,  be  no  right  at  all,  if  we  were  dblig^ 
to  suffer  all  mankind  to  treat  them,  as  they  pleased,  without  endeavour^ 
ing  to  prevent  it. 

Right  of  defence  H.  If  this  then  is  the  principle,  upon  which  (he 
indefinite  in  iu  right  of  defence  depends;  we  cannot  expect  to  find 
^^^"^  that  the  law  of  nature  has  e3uctly  defined  how  fiu*  we 

may  go,  or  what  we  may  lawfully  do,  in  endeavouringto  prevent  an 
injury,  which  any  one  designs  and  attempts  to  do  us.  *The  law  allowa 
us  to  defend  our  persons  or  our  property:  and  such  a  general  allow- 
ance implies,  that  no  particular  means  of  defence  are  prescribed  to  vs. 
We  may,  however,  be  sure,  that  whatever  means  are  necessary  must 
be  lawful:  because  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose,  that  the  law  of  na- 
ture allows  of  defence,  and  yet  forbids  us  at  the  same  time  to  do  wkit 
is  necessary  for  this  purpose. 

From  hence  it  follows,  that  he,  who  attempts  to  injure  oa,  gtves  ns 
an  indefinite  right  over  his  person,  or  a  right  to  make  use  of 
means  to  prevent  the  injury,  as  his  behaviour  and  our  situatioii 
necessary. 

Right  of  defence  HI*  fThough  we  spcak  of  the  right  of  defeneey  as  a 
not  confined  to  right  to  guard  against  injuries;  the  word  injuriea  mnsi 
injunet.  j^q^  l^^P^  1,^  confined  to  its  strict  and  proper  sense,  as 

implying  some  criminal  malice  in  the  person,  against  whom  we  have  a 
right  of  defending  ourselves.  The  principle  upon  which  this  right  is 
founded,  will  extend  it  to  all  cases,  where  we  are  likely  to  sufier  any 
causeless  harm;  even  though  there  is  no  criminal  design  on  the  partoi 
the  assailant  or  of  him,  who,  unless  we  were  to  prevent  it,  would  bs 
the  immediate,  though,  perhaps,  the  innocent  cause  of  our  sufGering 
such  harm.  For  tlie  law  of  nature  no  more  obliges  us  to  undergo  any 
causeless  harm,  when  it  arises  from  an  innocent  person,  than  wnen  it 
arises  from  a  malicious  design:  our  right  of  defence  is  not  founded  in 
the  crime  of  him  who  attempts  to  hurt  us;  but  in  the  liberty  which  the 
law  allows  us,.by  not  obliging  us  to  submit  to  any  harm  which  we  have 
not  deserved. 

How  benevolence  I^'-  Before  we  go  on  to  apply  these  general  principles 
tflTccts  the  right  of  to  particular  instances,  it  may  not  be  improper  toin- 
defence.  quire,  whether  the  right  or  liberty  of  defence  is  not 

restrained  by  the  dictates  of  benevolence,  notwithstanding  there  is  no 
precept  of  strict  justice,  which  takes  it  from  us. 

If,  indeed,  the  law  of  nature  had  commanded  defence,  the  least  de* 
gree  of  patience  or  submission  to  any  causeless  harm  would  be  crimi- 
nal. But  since  the  defence  of  our  person  or  of  our  property  is  just, 
only  because  it  is  not  unjust;  since  we  are  only  allowed,  and  not 
manded  to  defend  ourselves,  or  to  guard  against  injuries;  defence 
to  be  a  matter  of  indifference.  W  ill  not,  therefore,  the  regard,  which 
we  ought  to  have  for  the  welfare  of  others,  be  a  check  upon  us,  and 
engage  us  to  submit  to  an  injury;  as  there  is  no  want  of  injustice  in 
submission;  rather  than  suffer  us  to  make  use  of  the  right,  which  we 
have  over  the  person  of  him,  who  attempts  to  hurt  us;  as  the  exercise 
of  this  right  may  argue  a  want  of  benevolence  or  compassion,  a  want 

*  Grot  Lib.  II.  Ctp.  I.  ^  X.  f  ^^^t  Aid.  §  ItL 
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of  that  tender  regard,  which  is  due  to  his  welfare?  This  reasoning  will 
certainly  prove  to  demonstration,  that  there  is  great  room  for  benevo- 
lence in  the  exercise  of  our  right  of  defence;  and  that  proper  abate- 
ments, in  the  rigour  of  it,  by  patience  and  submission,  arc  by  no  means 
inconsistent  with  any  precepts  of  justice.  But  in  the  meantime, 
though  benevolence  may  lead  us  to  regulate  our  right  of  defence,  and 
to  maJce  it  as  consistent  as  we  can,  with  the  welfare  of  others;  we  have 
no  reason  to  imagine  that  the  same  virtue  of  benevolence  will  oblige 
us  wholly  to  give  up  that  right,  or  to  be  satisfied  with  the  use  of  such 
means  of  defending  ourselves,  as  would  render  it  wholly  ineffectual. 
The  highest  degree  of  benevolence  seems  to  be  that  of  loving  others  as 
well  as  ourselves;  of  being  as  tender  of  their  welfare  as  we  arc  of  our  own; 
or  of  paying  an  equal  regard  to  an  equal  degree  of  happiness,  whether 
it  is  our  own  happiness,  or  the  happiness  of  another  roan.  But  even 
this  degree  of  benevolence  cannot  require  us  quietly  to  give  up  either 
our  life,  or  our  liberty,  or  our  limbs,  or  our  goods,  without  endeavour- 
ing to  preserve  them;  merely  from  the  apprehension,  that  he,  who  at- 
tempts to  deprive  us  of  them,  might  suffer  some  hurt,  if  we  were  to 
defend  them.  By  so  doing,  we  should  do  more  than  the  law  of  be- 
nevolence imports;  we  should  pay  a  greater  regard  to  his  happiness, 
flian  to  our  own;  whereas  the  law  only  requires  us  to  pay  the  same. 
As  there  is,  therefore,  no  want  of  justice  in  standing  upon  our  defence, 
10  neither  is  there,  in  the  first  instance,  any  want  of  benevolence. 
The  consequences  of  our  doing  this  may  indeed  be  fatal  to  him,  who 
attempts  to  injure  us:  but  then  these  consequences  are  chargeable  upon 
bimself,  and  not  upon  us.  We  only  desire  to  secure  what  is  our  own: 
he  sees  what  may  be  the  event,  i;  he  obstinately  persists  in  endeavour- 
ing to  take  it  from  us:  and  if,  notwithstanding  this,  he  is  obstinate 
enough  to  persist,  the  consequences  must  be  considered  as  arising  from 
his  own  act  rather  than  from  ours. 

V.  These  general  principles  will,  perhaps,  be  better    Defence  of  life, 
understood,  if  we  apply  them  to  some  particular  instances. 

*If  a  man  is  attacked  with  a  plain  design  to  kill  him;  as  the  law  of 
nature  does  not  oblige  him  to  part  with  his  life,  he  is  at  liberty  to  stand 
upon  his  defence,  and  has  a  ri^^ht,  against  the  ai^gressor,  to  do  what- 
ever is  necessary  for  preserving  himself  from  the  hurt  intended  him. 
If  the  aggressor  suffers  any  harm,  if  he  is  wounded,  or  maimed,  or 
lulled,  this  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  unjust  or  causeless  harm:  because 
lie,  who  did  it,  was  providing  for  his  own  security;  he  was  doing  what 
the  law  of  nature  allowed  him  to  do,  and  killed  the  aggressor,  because 
lie  could  not  avoid  it.     The  end,  therefore,  was  lawful  in  itself,  and 
tbe  means  were  made  lawful  by  being  unavoidable.     You  may  say, 
indeed,  that  the  means  were  not  unavoidable,  provided  he  would  have 
consented  to  part  with  his  own  life.   But  this  is  nothing  to  the  purpose: 
ht  whatever  is  absolutely  necessary  for  obtaining  an  end,  which  the 
law  will  justify  him  in  pursuing,  must,  in  the  judgment  of  that  law, 
be  unavoidable.     It  might,  perhaps,  be  possible  for  a  person,  who  is 
thus  assaulted,  to  save  his  life  by  running  away  from  the  danger.    The 
assailant,  however,  has  no  right  to  demand,  that  he  should  do  this.    As 
the  law  of  nature  allows  the  person  assaulted  to  secure  himselfj    it 
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leaves  him  at  liberty  to  judge  what  means  are  necessary  for  this  pur- 
pose; whether,  for  instance,  he  can  preser\'e  himself  by  running  sway, 
or  must  necessarily  stand  upon  his  defence.  Benevolence  may  per- 
suade him  to  choose  that  method  of  providing  for  his  own  safety,  wbich 
will  be  attended  with  the  least  hurt  to  the  aggressor.  But  where  the 
danger  is  instantaneous,  the  mind  is  too  much  disturbed  to  deliberate 
upon  this  head;  and  if  it  was  more  calm,  there  is  no  time  for  delibera- 
tion. I  see  not,  therefore,  any  want  of  benevolence  which  can  be  rea- 
sonably charged  upon  a  man  in  these  circumstances,  if  he  takes  the 
most  obvious  way  of  preserving  himself:  though,  perhaps,  some  other 
method  might  have  been  found  out,  which  would  have  preserved  him 
as  effectually,  and  have  produced  less  hurt  to  the  aggressor,  if  he  had 
been  cahn  enough,  and  had  been  allowed  time  enough,  to  deliberate 
about  it. 

*  The  danger  which  our  life  is  in,  may  be  less  immediate;  a  person 
may  have  threatened  to  kill  us,  whenever  he  meets  with  a  lair  oppor- 
tunity; he  may  have  taken  some  steps  towards  putting  this  desien  in 
execution;  he  may  have  hired  assassins,  or  may  have  laid  in  wait  m  m 
himself.  In  such  remote  dangers,  there  is  more  leisure  for  delibenh 
tion,  and  the  suggestions  of  benevolence  may  be  better  attended  to. 
But  even  in  these  circumstances  defence  is  lawful.  If  they,  who  live 
out  of  civil  society,  should  kill  a  man,  in  their  endeavours  to  get  seen* 
rity  of  him  against  their  snflfering  the  evil,  which  they  foresee  to  be 
otherwise  unavoidable,  there  would  be  no  injustice  in  such  defence: 
and  the  circumstances  might  be  such,  as  would  clear  the  fact  from  the 
charge  of  inhumanity.  If  the  person,  against  whom  there  is  this  de- 
sign, is  morally  certain  of  it,  he  has  a  right  to  demand  security;  the 
public  authority  would  interpose  and  take  care  that  he  should  have 
security,  if  he  lived  in  a  state  of  civil  society:  and  if  there  is  no  ma- 
gistrate, no  public  authority,  the  law  of  nature  will  allow  him  to  do, 
what  in  a  state  of  civil  society,  the  magistrate  would  have  done  for 
him:  it  will  allow  him  to  get  security  for  himself,  and  to  make  use 
of  force  in  order  to  obtain  it,  when  it  cannot  be  obtained  by  any 
other  means.  This  law  cannot  be  supposed  to  oblige  a  man  to  ex- 
pose his  life  to  such  dangers  as  may  be  guarded  against,  and  to  wait| 
till  the  danger  is  just  coming  upon  him,  before  it  allows  him  to  se- 
cure himself.  Whatever  degree  of  assurance  he  has,  that  he  shaU 
lose  his  life,  if  he  does  not  take  care  to  guard  it;  he  may  reasonably 
demand  the  same  degree  of  assurance,  that  the  design  against  hin 
is  laid  aside,  and  will  never  be  put  in  execution,  ifis  right  is  only 
to  demand  such  security,  as  is  necessary  for  this  purpose:  and  if  they, 
whom  he  had  reason  to  be  afraid  of,  wiil  give  him  it,  he  can  au 
no  more.  But  if  they  refuse  this,  his  right  still  subsists;  and  conse- 
quently he  may  lawfully  make  use  of  force  to  compel  them:  because 
the  right,  which  he  has  to  be  secured  against  their  ill  designs,  w6uld| 
in  effect,  be  no  right  at  all,  if  he  might  not  support  it  by  all  neces- 
sary means.  If  then  they  should  make  resistance  to  such  force,  and 
in  making  resistance  should  be  killed,  it  is  their  fault,  and  not  his: 
they  lose  their  lives,  not  through  any  want  of  benevolence  in  him,  but 
through  their  own  injustice.     He  would  have  been  satisfied  with  suft- 
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cient  security,  that  he  should  not  be  hurt  by  tliem:  and  if  they  oppose 
this  demand,  and  are  killed  in  the  struggle;  there  is  no  breach  of  jus- 
tice on  bis  part:  because  he  was  supporting  a  just  demand  by  the 
means  which  they  had  made  necessary:  and  there  is  no  breach  of  bene- 
volence; because  no  rule  of  benevolence  requires  him  to  set  a  greater 
value  upon  tbeir  life,  than  upon  his  own;  as  he  certainly  must  have 
done,  if  he  had  exposed  himself  to  their  designs,  rather  than  endea- 
voured to  obtain  such  security  for  himself,  as  he  has  a  right  to. 

*  It  is  possible  that  a  man  may  make  an  attempt  upon  my  life,  and 
yet  be  innocent  in  so  doing;  notwithstanding  I  have  not  deserved  death 
from  him,  or  from  any  one  else,    lie  may  walk  in  his  sleep;  or  he  may 
be  out  of  his  senses;  or  he  may  mistake  me  for  some  one  else,  or  he 
may  be  employed  to  fight  against  me  in  what  appears  to  him  to  be  a 
just  cause,  though  it  is  not  so.     In  such  cases  as  these,  though  he  is 
not  ehargeable  with  any  crime,  I  may  lawfully  defend  myself  against 
him,  and  may  make  flse  of  all  such  means  of  defence,  as  the  circum- 
stances that  we  arc  in,  have  made  necessary.    For  though  we  consider 
the  right  of  defence  as  arising  from  a  crime  not  yet  committed,  but  de- 
signed and  attempted;  yet  the  principle  upon  which  we  show  that 
L     there  is  such  a  right,  extends  farther  than  those  cases,  where  the  as- 
sailant 18,  properly  speaking,  guilty  of  a  crime.     The  right  which  I 
have  against  the  assailant's  person,  is  the  liberty,  which  the  law  of  na- 
ture must  necessarily  be  understood  to  allow  me,  by  not  obliging  me  to 
bear  any  causeless  harm;  whether  there  is  any  crime  or  not,  on  the 
part  of  him  w*ho  attempts  to  do  me  such  causeless  harm. 
But  suppose  a  person,  without  any  design  of  hurting  me,  should  hap- 
1        pen,  when  I  am  assaulted  by  another,  to  stand  in  my  way,  uiid  hinder 
!        me  either  from  making  my  defence,  or  from  providing  for  my  security 
I        by  flight;  might  I  ride  over  him,  or  push  him  down  a  precipice,  or 
otherwise  dispatch  him,  in  order  either  to  clear  the  way  for  my  flight, 
[        or  to  remove  the  hindrance  which  he  is  of  to  my  defence?     Certainly 
this  would  be  unlawful,  if  nothing  but  injustice,  as  injustice,  could  give 
[        me  a  right  to  take  away  the  life  of  another  man  for  the  preservation  of 
r       my  own.     But  if  my  right  of  defence  which  I  have  even  in  cases  of 
!       injuries,  arises  from  the  liberty  wliich  the  law  of  nature  allows  by  not 
obliging  me  to  submit  to  any  causeless  harm;  this  principle  will  ex- 
tend the  right  of  defence  to  all  cases,  where  I  am  likely  to  sulfer  any 
causeless  harm,  if  I  did  not  take  care  to  use  the  necessary  means  of 
preventing  it.     Whatever,  therefore,  an  innocent  person  may  accident- 
ally suiTer,  whilst  I  am  doing  what  I  am  at  liberty  to  do,  it  must  be 
looked  upon  as  a  natural  misfortune.     There  is  no  injustice  on  my 
part,  if  he  only  suffers  what  is  unavoidable,  without  my  submitting  to 
what  the  law  of  nature  does  not  impose  upon  me.     Nor  is  there  any 
Want  of  benevolence;  unless  benevolence  obliged  me  to  have  a  greater 
regard  to  another  man's  life,  than  to  my  own. 

Vl.  f When  a  man  is  in  danger  of  being  maimed,  or  a  Defence  of  limbs 

woman  of  being  ravished;  the  manner  in  which  Grotius  orofciiastity. 

accounts  for  the  right  of  defending  themselves  against  these  injuries, 

would  lead  one  to  imagine,  that  in  his  opinion,  the  measure  of  what 

we  may  lawfully  do  in  the  defence  of  our  person,  is  to  be  taken  from 
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the  evil  which  we  should  suffer,  if  wc  were  not  to  defend  ouraelret. 
The  reason  which  he  gives,  why  the  assailant  may  lawfully  be  killed 
in  such  attempts  as  these,  is,  that  one  of  our  principal  limbs,  or  our 
chastity,  is  of  equal  value  with  our  life.  As  if,  upon  supposition,  that 
what  we  are  likely  to  lose  is  not  of  equal  value  with  our  life,  it  conU 
not  lawfully  be  defended  at  the  expense  of  his  life,  who  endeavoun  to 
take  it  from  us. 

But  I  have  already  shown,  and  Grotius,  upon  another  occasion,  ac- 
knowledges, that  he  who  attempts  to  injure  me,  gives  me  an  indefinite 
right  against  him,  a  right  which  knows  no  measure,  besides  the  attain- 
ment of  the  end,  for  which  the  law  of  nature  allows  it.  Since  we  are 
not  obliged  to  submit  to  such  injuries  as  we  have  just  now  been  speak- 
ing of,  we  are  at  liberty,  that  is,  we  have  a  right  to  defend  ounelvea 
against  them:  and  the  law,  which  allows  this  liberty,  cannot  be  aniH 
posed  to  forbid  any  of  those  means,  without  which  such  liberty  would 
be  inelTcctual. 

But  the  observation  of  Grotius  concerning  the  value  of  what  would 
be  lost  in  an  attempt  to  maim  or  to  ravish,  though  it  is  of  no  wei^ 
at  all  in  settling  the  justice  of  defending  ourselves  to  the  utmost  extre- 
mity, may  be  of  use  to  show,  that  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  benevo- 
lence to  repel  such  an  attempt  at  the  expense  of  the  assailant's  Ufa 
because  no  rule  of  benevolence  oblii^es  us  to  love  another  better  than 
ourselves;  which  must  be  the  case,  if  we  were  ready  to  spare  his  life, 
though,  with  the  loss  of  what  is  of  as  much  value  to  us,  as  his  life  is 
to  him. 

Defence  against  ^  H*  *  Strict  justico  would  allow  a  man  to  repel  the 
slif^ht  personal  in-  slightest  injury  to  his  person,  such  as  a  blow  or  a  bos 
juries.  qj^  i]^q  ^^^^  \yy  ^j^y  means  which  the  aggressor  makes 

necessary.  The  principle  so  frequently  mentioned  already  is  appliea- 
ble  to  this  case.  As  the  law  of  nature  does  not  oblige  a  man  to  sul^ 
mit  even  to  such  injuries  as  these,  he  is  naturally  at  liberty,  or  has  an 
indefinite  right  to  repel  them.  But  where  the  suffering  is  so  slight  Is 
the  person  attacked,  and  the  much  greater  evil  of  death  would  be  the 
consequence  to  the  aggressor,  if  defence  was  carried  to  the  utmost  ri- 
gour of  strict  justice;  natural  benevolence  would  teach  a  man  rather 
to  bear  the  injury,  than  to  ward  it  off  at  so  great  an  expense  to  the  ag- 
gressor, as  that  of  his  life. 

Honour,  what  VIII.   fWe  hoar  it,  indeed,  frequently  maintained, 

that  a  man's  honour  will  require  him  to  kill  his  adversary  if  he  etti; 
not  only  that  he  may  ward  off  such  an  affront,  but  even  that  he  may 
revenge  it,  after  it  has  been  received.  And  it  may  not  be  altogether 
foreign  to  our  puri^sc  to  take  this  opportunity  of  inquiring  into  the 
meaning  of  the  word  honour,  and  into  the  rules  of  conduct  whieh  tltts 
principle  is  supposed  to  suggest. 

It  is  no  very  easy  undertaking  to  explain  a  word  which  is  used  by 
all  men  very  unsteadily,  and  by  most  without  any  meaning  at  all.  GrcH 
tius  says,  that  honour  is  the  opinion  of  our  worth  or  excellence.  He 
does  not  tell  us  whether  he  means  that  any  man's  honour  is  the  opioioB 
which  the  man  himself  has,  or  the  opinion  which  other  people  nave  of 
his  worth  and  excellence.   In  the  former  sense,  the  definition  of  honour, 

•  Grot  Lib.  II.  Ctp.  I.  ^  X.  t  G*^  Ibad^ 
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«a  it  signifies  a  principle  of  action,  is  not  true;  and  in  the  latter  sense 
it  is  unintelligible.     The  true  definition  of  a  word  may  always  be  sub- 
stituted instead  of  the  word  itself.     Try,  therefore,  to  substitute  the 
definition  which  Grotius  gives  of  the  word  honour,  instead  of  the  word 
itself;  when  you  affirm  that  your  honour  will  not  suffer  you  to  do  such 
or  such  an  action,  or  that  your  honour  requires  you  to  do  such  or  such 
another  action.      Do  you  mean  that  your  opinion,  or  the  judgment 
which  you  make,  concerning  your  own  worth  or  excellence,  is  the 
principle  which  influences  you  to  do  or  not  to  do  this  or  that  action? 
If  this  be  the  case,  then  every  thing  is  consistent  with  a  man's  honour, 
which  he  can  reconcile  to  his  own  opinion,  whatever  the  rest  of  the 
world  may  think,  or  whatever  the  rules  of  right  reason  may  deter- 
mine about  it:  and  a  man  who  had  debased  his  mind  and  corrupted  his 
judgment,  would  easily  prove  to  you,  that  cowardice  and  treachery  are 
as  consistent  with  a  principle  of  honour,  as  courage  or  fidelity.     Gro- 
tius, however,  when  he  speaks  of  honour,  as  consisting  in  the  opinion 
of  our  worth  and  excellence,  did  not  mean  a  man's  own  opinion  of 
these  qualities  in  himself,  but  the  general  opinion  of  mankind  concern- 
ing them.   But  if  honour  has  such  a  reference  to  the  opinion  of  others, 
as  this  definition  supposes,  it  will  be  nonsense  for  a  man  to  talk  of  his 
own  honour,  unless  we  add  something  to  the  definition,  which  will 
give  it  likewise  a  reference  to  himself.    If  it  is  considered  without  any 
iTidi  reference  to  himself,  merely  as  the  opinion  of  other  men,  he  can- 
not speak  of  it  as  a  principle  within  his  own  heart.     If  we  call  it  a 
ttme  of  the  esteem  or  regard  of  mankind,  a  desire  of  raising  and  pre- 
KrviDg  in  them  an  opinion  of  our  worth  and  excellence;  the  definition 
will  be  intelligible.     And   I  will  endeavour  to  show,  that  this  is  the 
true  notion  of  honour,  as  far  as  the  word  is  used  with  any  steady  mean- 
ing, or  with  any  meaning  at  all. 

When  the  word  honour  is  made  use  of  by  those  who  call  themselves 
men  of  honour,  to  denote  a  principle  of  action  which  influences  their 
conduct;  if  any  analogy  of  language  is  observed,  or  if  it  signifies  any 
thing  like  what  the  same  word  is  used  to  signify  upon  other  occasions, 
we  may  judge  what  this  principle  is  by  attending  to  the  import  of  some 
▼erjr  common  expressions.  What  do  we  mean,  when  we  say,  that  we 
hoDour  a  man?   The  plain  sense  of  such  an  expression  is,  that  we  think 

Shly  of  him,  or  that  we  regard  and  esteem  him.  What  is  it  then  to 
lave  honourably,  but  to  behave  in  such  a  manner  as  to  deserve  to  be 
IwDoured;  that  is,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  deserve  the  regard  and  es- 
teem of  mankind?  Now  there  seems  to  be  no  difference  between  be- 
htving  honourably,  and  behaving  with  honour:  so  that  to  behave  with 
honour,  and  to  behave  in  such  a  manner  as  to  deserve  the  regard  and 
esteem  of  mankind,  are  the  same  thing. 
If  this  is  the  fundamental  rule  of  honour,  it  will  be  easy  to  see  what 

E'nciple  it  is,  which  puts  a  man  upon  observing  such  a  rule.    Nothing 
1  a  desire  that  mankind  should  think  well  of  us,  or  a  sense  of  repu- 
dtion,  can  lead  a  man  to  behave  in  this  or  that  manner,  merely  be- 
eause  mankind  will  esteem  and  regard  him  for  such  behaviour.     One 
would  think  that  such  a  principle  of  action  as  this  could  seldom  mis- 
lead us:  because  the  general  opinion  of  mankind,  though  it  is  not  a  de- 
monstrative standard,  must  be  allowed  to  be  at  least  a  probable  standard 
o(  what  is  right  and  virtuous.    General  opinion  is  nothing  else  but  the 
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common  sense  of  mankind,  or  the  common  judgment  of  reason:  and  it 
is  not  likely  that  mankind  should  universally  approve  any  thing  which 
is  generally  hurtful,  or  any  thing,  indeed,  which  is  not  generally 
beneficial. 

i^iistakes  in  mat-  ^X.  The  mistakes  in  this  matter  arise  either  from 
ten  of  honour,  our  making  use  of  a  wrong  standard  in  judging  what 
whence  they  arise,  jg  honourable,  or  else  from  our  applying  the  true  stand- 
ard in  a  wrong  manner. 

We  make  use  of  a  wrong  standard,  whenever  our  sense  of  reputa- 
tion is  confined  to  a  few,  and  does  not  extend  itself  to  all;  whenever 
we  desire  to  be  thought  well  of  by  a  small  party  of  men,  instead  of 
desiring  to  be  thought  well  of  by  mankind  in  general.  A  few  men 
may  easily  be  mistaken  in  their  judgment,  a  small  party  may  be  deter- 
mined, by  caprice  or  private  interest,  to  regard  and  esteem  us  for  such 
qualities  or  such  conduct,  as  would  make  the  rest  of  mankind  think 
meanly  of  us.  And,  in  fact,  there  is  scarce  any  conduct  so  scandalous, 
but  some  will  be  found  to  countenance  and  encourage  it.  If  then  we 
mean  by  our  honour,  only  a  sense  of  reputation  amongst  the  few,  thai 
we  converse  with  amongst  people,  whose  humour  or  interest  is  the 
same  with  our  own;  it  is  no  wonder,  if  honour  and  virtue  should  some- 
times be  found  to  differ  from  one  another.  But  this  notion  of  honour  "is 
plainly  a  partial  one,  and  may,  for  that  reason,  be  justly  called  a  false  one. 
He  cannot  be  said  to  act  upon  a  true  principle  of  honour,  who  is  es- 
teemed or  thought  well  of  by  only  an  inconsiderable  number  of  men; 
whilst  he  appears  to  the  rest  of  the  world  to  act  meanly  or  basely. 

Suppose,  however,  that  we  make  use  of  a  true  standard  of  honour, 
and  look  upon  no  actions  to  be  consistent  with  our  honour,  but  such 
as  are  in  general  esteem;  we  may  possibly  be  misled  in  our  judgment 
by  a  partial  application  even  of  this  standard.  If  an  action  consists  of 
several  different  parts,  or  may  be  considered  in  several  different  views; 
some  one  part  of  it,  taken  separately  from  the  rest,  may  deservedly  be 
had  in  general  esteem;  the  action,  when  we  view  it  only  on  one  side, 
may  be  such  as  mankind  would  approve,  that  is,  it  may  be  such  as  a 
true  principle  of  honour  would  suggest.  And  whilst  we  attend  to  this 
part  of  the  action,  or  whilst  we  consider  it  in  this  single  view,  we  may 
look  upon  it  to  be  consistent  with  our  standard  of  honour:  whereas,  if 
we  had  attended  to  all  the  parts  of  the  action,  or  had  viewed  it  on  all 
sides;  we  should  have  seen  such  a  mixture  of  meanness  or  baseness  in 
it,  as  would  have  convinced  us  that  it  could  never  cither  obtain  or  de- 
serve a  general  esteem,  and  that  no  sense  or  desire  of  approving  our- 
selves to  the  common  judgment  of  mankind  could  ever  lead  to  it.  The 
same  partial  application  of  the  standard  of  honour,  which  misleads  us 
in  judging  of  actions,  misleads  us  likewise  in  judging  of  the  charac- 
ters of  men.  We  attend  so  much  to  some  striking  part  of  their  con- 
duct, as  not  to  observe  the  rest  of  it. — And  it  is  only  by  this  means, 
that  many  have  had  the  credit  of  being  men  of  honour,  who,  if  their 
whole  conduct  had  been  as  much  attended  to,  would  have  been  found 
to  deserve  contempt,  and  would  justly  be  ranked  amongst  the  meanest 
and  basest  of  the  species. 

There  is  one  very  common  mistake  about  the  notion  of  honour, 
which  may  perhaps  not  be  thought  to  arise  either  from  the  use  of  a 
partial  standard  of  honour,  or  from  a  partial  application  of  the  true 
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standard.     The  mistake,  which  I  mean  is,  that  courage  and  honour  are 
by  many  people  looked  upon  as  one  and  the  same  thing.     Men  who 
are  soon  provoked,  who  carry  their  resentment,  upon  the  slightest  oc- 
casions, to  the  utmost  extremity,  and  arc  prodigal  of  their  lives  to  gra- 
tify their  revenge,  have  assumed,  and  would  appropriate  to  themselves, 
the  title  of  men  of  honour;  though  they  have  scarce  any  one  good  qua- 
lity that  can  give  them  any  pretensions  to  it.     The  case  seems  to  be 
this:  men  of  true  honour,  that  is,  men  who  have  a  sense  of  esteem,  and 
a  desire  to  obtain  the  general  good  opinion  of  mankind,  are  tender  of 
their  reputation,  and  make  it  a  principal  part  of  their  happiness  to  be- 
have in  such  a  manner,  as  to  deserve  to  be  well  thought  and  well 
spoken  of.    Upon  this  account  they  cannot  bear  to  have  their  character 
lessened,  and  would  rather  hazard  iheir  life,  than  submit  to  any  cause- 
less aspersion.   Thus,  as  a  true  principle  of  honour  naturally  produces 
eourage,  or  as  men  of  true  honour  are  commonly  men  of  courage,  the 
quarrelsome  and  the  revengeful  have  mistaken  the  matter,  and  have 
imagined  that  the  converse  must  be  true  too,  that  men  of  courage  must 
be  men  of  honour.     They  have  this  advantage  on  their  side,  that  no 
prudent  man  chooses  to  call  their  title  to  this  character  into  question: 
tnd  they  are,  therefore,  weak  enough  to  please  themselves  with  fancy- 
ing that  their  title  is  a  good  one.     Courage,  indeed,  is,  in  some  sta- 
tions of  life,  an  useful  part  of  a  man's  character.     A  soldier  could  not 
discharge  the  duties  of  his  station,  if  he  did  not  maintain  a  general 
opinion  of  his  being  possessed  of  it.     I'he  rule  of  benevolence  would 
scarce  dissuade  a  man,  who  is  placed  in  such  circumstances  as  make 
courage  a  necessary  or  valuable  part  of  his  cliaractor,  from  doing  what 
justice  allows  of,  if  he  could  not  avoid  doing  it  without  a  general  im- 
putation of  cowardice:   not  because  the  law  of  benevolence  does  not 
bind  him,  or  does  not  command  him,  as  well  as  other  men,  to  sacrifice 
bis  own  lesser  hapf)iness  to  the  greater  hap])iness  of  another;  but  be- 
cause thb  good  which  he  is  enabled  to  do  in  his  station,  by  ])reserving 
tbe  reputation  of  courage,  is  greater  than  tlie  good  which  he  would  do 
bv submitting  to  injuries,  where  he  cannot  submit  to  tlieni  without  for- 
feiting that  reputation.     But  if  they,  whose  station  and  circumstances 
bave  not  made  courage  a  necc?ssary  or  useful  part  of  their  character, 
will  resent  or  guard  against  sliglit  alVronts  with  the  utmost  rigour,  that 
rtrict  justice  will  allow  of;  it  is  their  business  to  consider  how  well 
thev  comply  with  the  natural  dictates  of  benevolence;  it  is  much  too 
<lifficult  a  task  for  me  to  undertake. 

X.  As  the  law  of  nature  does  not  oblige  us  in  strict  lufrncc  of  our 
justice  to  part  with  our  lives,  or  our  limbs,  or  our  chas-  procnls. 
.  tity,  and  does,  by  not  obliging  us  to  part  with  tlieni,  allow  us  to  defend 
!  our  persons;  •so  neither  does  it  oblige  us  to  give  up  our  goods  to  those, 
j  who  would  unjustly  rob  us  of  them.  And  from  this  natural  liberty  of 
keeping  our  goods,  in  op])osition  to  those  who  would  unjustly  take  them 
from  us,  our  right  of  defence  arises,  tliat  is,  our  right  ov<»r  their  person, 
as  far  as  such  a  right  is  necessary  for  preventing  their  attempt. 

It  is  plain  from  the  foundation  of  tliis  right,  that  i(  must  be  an  inde- 
finite one,  or  that  we  are  not  naturally  debarred  from  proceeding  to  ex- 
iremities  in  the  deience  of  our  goods;  where  the  obstinate  injustice  of 

*  Grot.  Lib.  II.  Cap.  I.  §  XI. 
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such  as  would  take  them  from  us,  makes  this  behaviour  necessary.  For 
as  the  law  of  nature  does  not  oblige  us  to  part  with  our  goods,  it  ean- 
not  be  supposed  to  prescribe  any  particular  means  of  deiendine  them: 
since  to  prescribe  such  means,  as  the  only  lawful  means,  would  in  eA 
feet  be  obliging  us  to  part  with  our  goods  when  those  means  fail.  And 
such  injunctions  as  these,  would  plainly  make  property  nothing,  or 
would  give  all  persons  who  had  a  mind  to  deprive  us  of  our  goods,  a 
power  of  doing  so;  provided  they  only  took  care  to  render  the  pre- 
scribed means  incfTectual  for  the  security  and  preservation  of  them. 

Grotius,  indeed,  in  order  to  justify  killing  a  man  in  defence  of  our 
goods,  observes,  that  the  inequality  of  value  between  his  life  and  our 
goods  is  made  up  by  the  favour  of  the  law  towards  our  innocence,  aud- 
its aversion  towards  his  injustice.  But  he  was  led  to  think  this  obser- 
vation necessary  by  a  principle,  from  which  he  reasons  elsewhere  upon 
a  like  question:  it  seems  to  nave  been  his  opinion,  that  the  evil  wUeh 
the  law  of  nature  allows  us  to  do  in  our  own  defence,  ought  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  evil,  which  we  should  suffer,  if  we  were  not  to  defend  our- 
selves. This  principle  has  already  been  shown  not  to  be  true:  and  it 
is  the  more  to  be  wondered  at,  that  Grotius  should  proceed  upon  it, 
since  in  speaking  of  what  may  be  lawfully  done  in  defence  of  our  pw- 
sons,  he  maintains,  that  they  who  attempt  to  injure  us,  give  us,  hj  such 
an  attempt,  an  unlimited  right  against  them;  as  far  as  such  a  ririit  is 
necessary  for  preserving  ourselves  from  the  harm,  which  they  deaicn 
to  do  us.  And  it  is  plain  from  hence,  that  he  was  aware  both  of  m 
true  foundation  of  our  right  of  defence,  and  of  the  true  extent  likewise 
of  this  right. 

*But  he  had  a  favourite  principle  in  his  mind,  that  we  oueht  not  to 
take  away  any  one's  life  immediately  or  directly  for  the  sake  of  preserv- 
ing our  goods.  He  allows,  however,  that  we  may  defend  them,  till  our 
own  life  is  in  danger,  and  then  we  may  justly  kill  the  robber:  because 
in  these  circumstances,  the  robber  loses  his  life,  immediately  or  di- 
rectly, for  the  sake  of  preserving  our  own  life,  but  remotely  only,  or 
indirectly,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  our  goods. 

Upon  this  principle,  as  he  imagines,  we  are  to  account  for  the  dis- 
tinction which  the  laws  of  Moses,  of  Solon,  of  Plato,  and  of  the  twelve 
tables,  have  made  between  a  thief  who  robs  in  the  day,  and  a  thief  who 
robs  in  the  night;  when  they  allow  the  latter  to  be  killed,  but  forbid  killing 
the  former.  Witnesses,  he  says,  can  scarce  be  supposed  present  in  the 
night,  to  explain  how  the  death  of  the  thief  happened:  and  tor  that  reason 
the  law  supposes  favourably,  that  the  person  who  killed  the  thief,  did  not 
do  it  merely  for  the  sake  of  preventing  the  loss  of  his  goods,  but  that,  whilst 
he  was  defending  his  goods,  his  life  was  brought  into  danger,  and  that  he 
was  forced  to  take  this  method  of  preventing  himself  from  beine  killed. 
Whereas  in  the  day  time  there  can  be  no  room  for  such  favouraole  pre- 
sumption: when  others  are  present  or  could  readily  come  in,  if  tney 
were  called  for;  it  would  easily  appear,  whether  the  person  who  kills 
the  thief,  was  in  danger  of  his  life  or  not:  and  since  the  law,  when  wit- 
nesses are  to  be  had,  presumes  no  more  in  his  favour  than  he  can  make 
out,  it  forbids  the  killing  a  thief  so  robbing  in  the  day  time,  because  it 
intends  that  no  man  should  lose  his  life  directly  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
serving another's  goods. 

•  Grot.  Lib.  II.  Cap.  I.  S  Xm. 
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The  allowance,  which  these  laws  granted  to  kill  a  thief  in  the  night, 
can  scarce  be  reconciled  with  what  Grotius  here  supposes  to  be  the 
intention  of  the  lawgivers.  But  in  order  to  reconcile  such  an  allow- 
ance with  such  an  intention,  he  makes  use  of  several  arguments  to  show, 
that  those  laws  presumed  the  person  who  killed  a  night  thief  to  be  in 
danger  of  losing  his  own  life.  The  chief  of  these  arguments  depends 
upon  what  he  observes  concerning  the  law  of  Moses,  that  it  required 
the  thief  to  be  found  with  such  an  instrument  as  is  used  in  stabbing: 
and  urges,  that  if  the  law  allowed  him  to  be  killed,  only  when  he  was 
found  so  armed,  it  must  in  this  permission  proceed  upon  the  presump- 
tion, that  he  attempted  to  make  use  of  the  weapon  with  which  he  was 
found.  But  suppose,  instead  of  calling  the  instrument  with  which  he 
was  found,  an  instrument  for  stabbing,  we  were  to  call  it  an  instrument 
for  breaking  through;  this  evidence  for  the  presumption,  which  Grotius 
supposes  the  law  to  proceed  upon,  will  be  taken  away  at  once:  no  one 
from  finding  that  the  thief  brought  him  with  a  crow-iron,  or  a  file,  or 
a  saw,  or  any  other  instrument  of  this  sort,  which  might  help  him  in 
getting  into  the  house,  would  think  this  any  evidence,  that  he  had  been 
making  an  attempt  upon  the  life  of  the  master  of  such  house.  And  per- 
haps alter  all,  the  word  which  Grotius  translates  an  instrument  for  stab- 
bing, and  which  I  have  translated  an  instrument  for  breaking  through, 
may  be  very  properly  rendered  by  our  English  translators,  when  they 
describe  the  thief  as  being  found,  not  with  any  particular  sort  of  wea- 
pon, but  in  the  act  of  breaking  through. 

However,  without  being  at  the  trouble  of  examining  into  this  nicety, 
we  need  only  read  the  words  of  the  law  in  order  to  inform  ourselves 
of  the  reason,  upon  which  it  proceeded,  in  making  a  distinction  between 
the  two  sorts  of  thieves.  •The  law  savs, — "If  a  thief  be  found  break- 
ing  up,  and  be  smitten,  that  he  die,  there  shall  no  blood  he  shod  for 
him:  if  the  sun  be  risen  upon  him,  there  shall  be  blood  shod  for  him; 
for  he  should  make  full  restitution."  The  plain  reason  why  the  law  did 
not  allow  a  day  thief  to  be  killed,  is  hero  given:  he  ou^ht  not  to  be 
killed,  because  he  should  have  made  full  restitution.  Tlie  law  had  an 
opportunity  of  coming  in  to  assist  a  person  who  was  robbed  in  the  day- 
time, and  of  taking  care  that  proper  justice  should  be  done  between 
him  and  the  thief.  And  ii'  this  was  the  reason  why  a  day  thief  was  not 
allowed  to  be  killed,  we  may  easily  infer  from  thence  what  was  the 
reason,  why  this  was  allowed  in  the  case  of  a  night  thief:  the  ordinary 
penalty  of  theft  could  not  readily  be  intlictod;  and  men  might  therefore 
be  encouraged,  by  the  hopes  of  impunity,  to  stoal  in  tho  night  time,  if 
some  other  method  was  not  made  use  of  to  deter  them.  A\'itii  this  view, 
the  law,  when  it  could  not  come  into  a  person's  aid,  loft  him  to  liis  na- 
tural liberty,  and  gave  him  leave  to  defend  himself,  by  whatever  means 
he  should  find  to  be  necessary. 

It  may  here  be  asked,  why  the  law  of  Moses,  which  did  not  punish 
theft  with  death,  if  the  thief  was  taken,  should  indulge  private  persons 
in  a  license  of  proceeding  farther  than  it  would  proceed  itself.  fPuf- 
fendorf  afiirms  in  general,  that  none  of  those  lawgivers,  who  permitted 
a  night  thief  to  be  killed,  decreed  any  capital  punishment  against  theft, 
if  the  thief  was  taken.     This,  however,  though  it  is  true  of  the  Mosaic 

•  Exod.  XXII.  2.  t  Book  II.  Cap.  V.  §  XVII,  XVIII. 
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law,  is  certainlr  not  true  of  all  the  rest.  The  law  of  the  twelve  tables 
decreed  a  capital  punishment  against  a  slave  for  theft.  And  the  laws 
of  Solon  made  theft  capital,  where  the  value  of  the  thing  stolen  exceed* 
ed  Afty  drachmas,  or  where  the  theft  was  committed  in  a  bath,  or  in  a 
place  of  exercise;  that  is,  where  persons  laid  aside  their  clothea  or 
other  thin(£S  of  value,  which  thev  usuallv  carrv  about  with  them,  and 
were  otherwise  employed,  so  as  not  to  be  upon  their  guard,  it  was 
capital  to  steal. 

We  may,  from  hence,  make  two  observations  in  passing.  First, 
when  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables,  or  Solon's  laws,  allow  a  person  to  kill 
a  thief  in  the  ni^ht,  but  forbid  the  killing  a  thief  in  the  day;  the  law- 
givers could  not  proceed  in  this  latter  prohibition  upon  the  principle, 
which  Grotius  imagines  them  to  have  had  in  view,  the  principle  of  not 
taking  away  any  one^s  life  directly  upon  account  of  our  goods:  because 
the  Roman  law  punished  theft  in  a  slave,  and  Solon's  law  punished  theft 
of  goods  to  a  certain  value,  and  in  certain  circumstances,  with  deaA. 

And  if  the  lawmakers  proceeded  upon  no  such  principle,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  show,  that,  in  the  former  permission  of  killing  a  night  tUe( 
they  proceeded  upon  the  presumption,  that  such  a  thief  was  killed, 
whilst  the  person,  whose  goods  he  was  endeavouring  to  steal,  ww 
brought  into  danger  of  his  life. 

Our  second  observation  relates  to  that  part  of  Solon's  law,  whieh 
punishes  theft  in  a  bath  with  death,  and  to  the  apparent  reason  of  this 
law,  which  has  been  already  assigned.  Where  the  owners  of  the  goods 
stolen  are  not  upon  their  ^uard,  nor  can  be  sup]M)sed  to  be  so,  the  pe- 
nalty of  theft  is  greater,  than  where  goods  of  the  same  value  are  stolen 
in  other  circumstances. 

We  may  apply  this  to  the  cause  of  a  night  thief.  Men  are  less  upon 
their  guard,  and  arc  less  al)le  to  take  care  of  thoir  goods  in  the  night, 
than  in  the  day.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  for  the  law*  to  give  them 
a  better  security  against  being  robbed  in  the  night,  by  making  the  con- 
sequence of  such  theft  more  dangerous  than  the  consequence  of  steal- 
ing in  the  day.  Antl  this  seems  in  general  to  be  a  prudent  rule  in 
making  laws  to  guard  against  such  crimes  as  arc  most  easily  committed, 
by  the  highest  ])enaltics;  and  to  take  care,  that  the  security,  which  is 
wanting  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  may  be  supplied  by  the  severity  of 
what  the  law  threatens. 

This  leads  us  to  the  true  answer  to  that  inquiry  from  whence  we 
have  digressed.  The  law  of  Moses,  though  it  does  not  punish  theft 
with  death,  where  the  circumstances  are  such  as  to  give  the  injured 
person  what  the  law  calls  full  restitution;  yet  in  other  cireumstancei  . 
it  grants  the  best  security,  that  it  could,  by  allowing  the  injured  per^ 
son  to  defend  his  goods  as  he  can.  What  the  Mosaic  law  says  concern- 
ing  a  night  thief,  cannot  properly  be  called  the  establishment  of  t 
penalty:  it  only  leaves  a  man  in  this  instance  to  his  natural  liberty. 
In  the  case  of  a  day  thief  the  law  appoints  a  certain  penalty,  forbids 
the  person,  upon  whose  goods  the  attempt  is  made,  to  kill  the  thiei^ 
and  declares  him  to  be  guilty  of  murder,  \i  he  kills  him.  But  in  the 
case  of  a  night  thief,  it  does  not  command  that  he  should  be  killed,  but 
only  says,  that,  if  he  should  be  killed,  no  notice  shall  be  taken  of  it 
In  respect,  then,  of  a  day  thief,  the  natural  right  of  defence  is  abridged 
by  the  law;  but  in  respect  of  a  night  thief,  the  words  of  the  law  are 
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merely  permissive,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  declaration,  that  every 
man  was  at  liberty  to  defend  his  goods  against  such  a  thief,  in  any  man- 
ner that  he  pleased. 

If  wc  consider  the  law  as  it  relates  to  a  night  thief,  in  this  view,  that 
is,  as  a  simple  permission,  it  will  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  the  author  of 
the  law  of  Moses  looked  upon  the  defence  of  our  goods,  even  at  the 
expense  of  the  life  of  the  thief,  as  consistent  with  the  law  of  nature. 
The  law  gives  a  man  no  authority  to  kill  a  night  thief,  which  he  would 
not  have  had,  if  no  law  had  been  made  about  a  thief  of  either  sort:  it 
only  supposes,  that  sucli  a  thief  may  happen  to  be  killed,  and  then  de- 
clares, that  the  man  who  kills  him,  shall  not  be  punished  for  it.  As 
this  is  a  simple  permission,  it  leaves  men  to  the  liberty  of  nature:  and 
as  the  law  exempts  the  person  who  thus  defends  his  goods,  from  any 
punishment;  it  plainly  shows  what  sort  of  defence  was  looked  upon 
by  the  lawmaker  to  be  justifiable,  where  men  were  left  to  that  liberty. 

Since,  then,  such  a  defence  of  our  goods,  as  may  end  in  the  death  of 
him  who  endeavours  to  take  them  from  us,  has  been  shown  to  be  con- 
sistent with  natural  justice;  the  only  remaining  inquiry  is,  whether  it 
ifl  consistent  with  benevolence,  or  whether,  for  the  sake  of  preserving 
the  life  of  the  robber,  we  ouglit  not,  in  tenderness  to  his  welfare,  though 
not  in  strict  justice,  to  part  with  the  goods  which  he  endeavours  to  de- 
prive us  of.  But  the  question,  when  it  is  thus  stated,  does  not  take 
the  matter  far  enough  back.  The  first  inquiry  ought  to  be,  whether 
benevolence,  or  a  tender  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  robber,  obliges  us 
rather  to  part  with  our  goods  than  to  defend  them  at  all:  because  all 
the  consequences  of  such  defence  are  to  be  charged  to  his  account,  and 
not  to  ours:  it  arises  wliolly  from  himself  and  not  from  us,  tiiat  the  loss 
of  his  life  should  come  in  competiticm  with  the  loss  of  our  goods.  If 
the  preservation  of  our  g»)ods  was,  in  the  first  instaiice,  consistent  with 
benevolence,  and  wc  take  no  other  measures  to  j)rt'S(TV(:  them,  than 
what  his  violence,  or  the  manner  of  his  attack  upon  them  makes  neces- 
sary; whatever  event  may  happen  to  follow  from  our  defence  of  them, 
it  must  be  considered  as  his  act,  who  pushes  us  to  extremities,  and  not 
as  ours,  who  had  no  design  of  doing  more  than  bt'nevolonce  would  have 
warranted.  Supposing,  therefore,  the  matter  in  (juestion  to  be  of  no 
great  importance  to  our  happiness,  but  to  be  such  as  we  can  well  spare, 
without  any  considerable  damage  either  to  ourselves  or  to  those,  wliom 
we  are  bound  in  duty  to  take  care  of,  and  to  provide  for;  benevolence 
would  persuade  us  to  sacrifice  it  to  mutual  peace,  to  part  with  it  rather 
than  to  engage  in  any  contention  about  it.  But  if  we  are  in  danger  of 
being  plundered  of  all  that  we  are  worth,  or  of  losing  what  is  neces- 
sary to  our  own  happiness,  and  to  the  proper  discharge  of  that  duty, 
which  we  owe  to  our  relations  and  dependents;  benevolence,  which 
not  only  teaches  us  to  show  our  first  kindnesses  to  them,  who  have  de- 
served the  best  of  us,  but  which  requires  no  more  of  us  towards  any 
one  than  to  love  him  as  well  as  we  love  ourselves,  would  not  oblige 
us  to  part  with  it. 

We  find,  that  even  the  gospel,  when  it  commands  us  not  to  resist 
injuries,  has  explained  this  precept  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show,  that 
we  are  to  understand  it  of  lesser  injuries  only.     *  "  If  any  man  will  sue 

•  Matt  V.  40. 
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thee  at  the  law,  and  take  thy  coat  from  thee,  let  him  have  thy  clatk, 
also."  Though  the  precept,  not  to  resist  injuries,  is  delivered  in  gene- 
ral words,  the  instance  made  use  of  to  explain  it  is  an  evidence,  that 
he,  who  gave  it,  did  not  design  to  extend  it  to  all  instances  of  property. 
If  he  had  illustrated  his  meaning  by  instances  of  the  highest  injurieSy 
we  might  have  been  sure,  that  the  precept  included  all  lesser  injuries: 
but  as  he  chose  to  illustrate  it  by  an  example  of  a  slight  loss,  there  if 
by  no  means  the  same  ground  for  concluding,  that  he  designed  to  in- 
clude all  greater  losses. 

One  thing,  however,  benevolence  seems  strongly  to  recommend  lo 
us,  Avhich  is,  to  give  the  robber  as  good  notice  as  we  can,  and  as  the 
disturbance  into  which  he  throws  us,  will  permit  us  to  give  him,  that 
we  are  determined  to  defend  our  property,  by  all  such  means  as  he 
shall  make  necessary:  and  when  Ave  have  done  this,  if  he  persists  in 
his  design,  the  fault  will  be  entirely  his  own,  and  no  want  of  kindness 
to  him  can  reasonably  be  charged  upon  us,  whatever  may  be  the  con- 
seciuencc  of  his  violence. 

The  liberty  of  defence,  which  we  have  now  been  explaining,  is 
greatly  abridged,  where  the  parties  concerned  are  members  of  the  ssaw 
civil  society.  But  I  shall  defer  considering  in  what  manner  it  is  abrid^ 
ed,  till  I  come  to  speak  about  the  nature  of  civil  society,  and  of  the  ^ 
fects  which  are  produced  in  our  natural  rights,  by  the  institution  of  it 
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OF  REPARATION  KOR  D.\MAGE  DONE. 

I.  Damaf;e  and  faulty  what  they  mean, — 11.  Right  to  rtparationyWhaitM 
it  arises. — 111.  Imperfect  right y  no  foundation  for  demanding  rtftt 
ration, — IV.  Perfect  and  imperfect  rights  are  sometimes  car/am^ 
ed. — V.  Some  rides  to  be  observed  in  estimating  damages. — VI.  Ae- 
cessaries  to  an  injury  obliged  to  make  reparation. — \  11.  Damagts^ 
how  to  be  demanded  from  a  number  of  principles. — VIII.  Report 
tion  due  for  the  consequences  of  an  unlawful  act. — IX.  ReparaKam 
for  unjust  death. — X.  For  maiming j  wounding^  beatings  unjust  tin- 
prisonment. — XI.  For  adulteryy  or  for  debauching  a  woman, — ^XIL 
For  theft. — XIII.  For  slander. — XIV.  Reparation  due^  where  ttsrs 
is  no  malice. 

I.  An  ^injury,  after  it  is  committed,  produces  a  right  in  them  who 
have  suflercd  any  damage  by  it,  to  demand  reparation  of  such  damage, 
from  the  authors  of  the  injury;  and  it  produces,  likewise,  a  right  of  u- 
Dieting  punishment. 

fBy  damage  we  understand  every  loss  or  diminution  of  what  is  a 
man's  own,  occasioned  by  the  fault  of  another.  And  by  a  fault  we  un- 
derstand every  lawful  action  or  omission. 

*  Grotiuf,  ut  sup.  ^11.  j  Grot  Lib.  11.  Cap.  XVII.  §  It 
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It  IS  proper  to  observe  here,  that  though  every  unlawful  act  or  ne- 
glect is  a  bulty  yet  every  such  act  or  neglect  does  not  lay  the  person, 
who  is  in  fitult,  under  an  obligation  to  make  reparation:  no  such  obli* 
cation  is  produced,  unless  the  fault  occasions  some  damage,  that  is,  un- 
less it  occasions  some  loss  or  diminution  of  what  some  other  person  has 
a  strict  right  to.  A  man  is  chargeable  with  a  fault,  that  is,  he  is  charge- 
able with  behaving  unlawfully,  whenever  he  does  not  comply  with  Uie 
law.  But  in  many  instances  he  may  behave  unlawfully,  and  yet  be  under 
no  obligation  to  make  reparation  to  any  one.  All  actions  or  omissions, 
which  are  contrary  to  the  several  duties  included  in  the  general  virtue 
of  benevolence,  are  faults;  but  such  faults  as  these  give  no  person  any 
right  to  demand  reparation.  The  notion  of  reparation  is  unintelligible, 
where  no  damage  has  been  done:  and  whatever  want  of  benevolence 
there  may  be  in  not  giving  to  a  man  what  he  had  reason  to  expect,  or 
what  he  had  an  imperfect  right  to,  there  can  be  no  damage  in  it:  be- 
cause damage  is  some  loss  or  diminution  of  what  is  strictly  and  pro- 
perly his  own. 

It  is  to  be  observed  fiu-ther,  that  the  definition  of  damage  extends  the 
aoCion  of  it  beyond  a  man's  goods.  His  life,  his  limbs,  nis  liberty,  an 
eiemption  from  pain,  his  character  or  reputation,  are  all  of  them .  his 
own,  in  a  strict  and  proper  sense:  so  that  the  loss  or  diminution  of  any 
rf  them  gives  him  a  right  to  demand  reparation  from  those,  by  whose 
fmlt  they  have  been  lost  or  diminished.  Nor  is  the  notion  of  damage 
confined  to  the  loss  or  diminution  of  such  things,  as  are  a  man's  own 
bj  the  immediate  gift  of  nature,  or  by  such  a  general  compact  of  all 
Bankind,  as  that  is,  which  introduced  property.  It  is  a  damage  to  him, 
if  he  suffers  any  loss  or  diminution  of  such  things,  whether  corporeal 
or  incorporeal,  as  any  particular  compact,  or  any  positive  laws  may 
bve  made  his  own.  Thus  a  servant,  by  withholding  the  service, 
which  his  bargain  has  given  his  master  a  rieht  to,  docs  damage  to  his 
Bister.  And  a  guardian  by  neglecting  to  take  such  care  of  the  affairs 
of  his  ward,  as  either  the  nature  of  the  trust  which  he  has  undertaken, 
or  the  positive  laws  of  his  country  oblige  him  to,  does  damage  to 
loch  ward. 

D.  As  the  law  of  nature  forbids  us  to  hurt  any  man,  Higiit  to  repam- 
it  cannot  allow  any  act  of  ours,  whereby  another  is  tion,  whence  it 
hart,  to  stand  good,  or  to  obtain  any  effect.  But  the  ^^^ 
law,  if  it  does  not  allow  such  act  to  stand  good,  or  to  obtain  any  effect, 
aiii^  after  we  have  done  it,  require  us  to  undo  it  again.  The  only 
way  of  undoing  it  again,  or  of  preventing  the  effect  of  it,  that  is,  the 
only  way  of  satisfying  the  law,  is  to  make  amends  for  what  any  person 
has  suffered  who  was  hurt  by  it,  or  to  make  reparation  for  the  damages, 
which  such  person  has  sustained.  The  same  law,  therefore,  which 
guards  a  man  from  being  hurt,  by  requiring  others  not  to  hurt  him, 
gires  him  a  demand  upon  them,  when  they  have  done  him  any  hurt,  to 
iiDdo  it  again,  or  gives  him  a  right  to  demand  reparation  of  daiflages. 

If  such  reparation  is  refused,  the  law,  which  gives  him  a  right  to  it, 
allows  him  to  support  this  right  by  all  such  means  as  are  necessary  for 
that  purpose:  because  a  right  which  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  enforce  and 
faring  into  execution,  is,  in  effect,  no  right  at  all.  He,  therefore,  who 
has  suffered  any  damage  by  the  fault  of  another,  may,  consistently  with 
the  law  of  nature,  by  the  use  of  his  strength,  that  is,  by  force,  endea- 
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▼our  to  obtain  satisfaction  by  making  reprisals  upon  the  person  wlio  has 
done  the  daniafi;e,  to  the  value  of  what  he  has  lost. 

We  have  already  seen  by  what  means  and  upon  what  aceount  the 
property  in  such  things,  as  are  so  taken  in  reprisal,  will  be  transferred 
from  their  former  owner  to  the  person  who  takes  them, 
im  e  fectriehtno  ^^^'  *  ^^  imperfect  right,  as  was  just  now  obserFed, 
foundation  for  de-  Can  be  no  foundation  of  a  claim  to  reparation.  We 
mandins:  repara^  cannot  properly  be  said  to  suffer  damage  in  what  is  not 
^°"'  our  own:  however  reasonable  our  expectations  of  re- 

ceiving a  thing  or  a  service  may  be,  the  most  we  can  say,  where  they 
are  reUised  us,  provided  they  were  matter  of  favour,  and  were  not  due 
to  us  in  strict  justice,  is,  that  we  are  hardly  or  unkindly  used.  In- 
deed, in  common  language,  a  man  who  is  very  hardly  or  very  unkindly 
used;  who  meets  with  no  reward  or  encouragement  of  his  merit  from 
such  as  ought  to  reward  or  encourage  him;  who  is  not  relieved  in  his 
distress  by  such  as  ought  to  relieve  him;  is  said  to  be  injured,  or  not 
to  have  justice  done  him.  We  sometimes  go  farther,  and  say,  that  Us 
merit  or  his  sufferings  give  him  a  claim  to  such  or  such  instances  of  en- 
couragement and  assistance.  But  when  we  make  use  of  these  or  tibe  like 
expressions,  upon  occasions  of  this  sort;  the  words  injury,  or  justiee, 
or  claim,  must  not  be  understood  in  their  strict  and  prop^  aenae. 
Nothing  is  due  to  a  man  in  strict  justice;  he  has  no  strict  and  proper 
claim  to  any  thing  but  what  is  his  own:  and  whatever  pretoaaJflM 
either  his  merit  or  his  sufferings,  may  give  him  to  the  favour  and  m- 
sistance  of  others;  however  others  may  transgress  their  duty  by  not 
showing  him  such  favour,  or  by  not  giving  him  such  assistance;  those 
pretensions,  on  his  part,  amount  only  to  a  reasonable  expectation,  that 
they  should  give  him  something  which  is  not  strictly  his  own,  till  they 
do  give  him  it:  and  consequently  the  neglect  or  omission,  on  their  part, 
cannot,  in  propriety  of  speaking,  be  called  an  injury. 
Perfect  and  im-  ,  ^^-  ""^*"  many  questions  concerning  what  a  man 
perfect  rights  are  has  Suffered,  whether  it  gives  him  a  demand  for  repa- 
sometimcs  con-  ration  of  damages  or  not;  it  will  be  necessary  to  attend 
founded.  carefully  to  the  matter  in  dispute:  because  he  may,  in 

many  instances,  appear  to  have  only  been  disappointed  in  what  he  had 
no  more  than  an  im]>crfect  right  to,  when  in  fact  he  has  been  deprived 
of  what  was  properly  his  own,  and  has  suffered  a  real  injury. 

If  we  would  not  be  misled  in  questions  of  this  sort,  we  must  distin- 
guish between  a  right  to  a  thing,  or  a  service,  and  a  right  to  ask  for,  or 
to  be  capable  of  receiving  such  thing  or  such  service.  The  former 
may  be  an  imperfect  right;  the  giving  us  the  thing  or  doing  us  the  sei^ 
vice  may  be  matter  of  favour  in  the  persons  who  have  the  disposal  of 
them;  so  that  no  damage  would  be  done  us,  if,  upon  our  applicatioD, 
we  should  meet  with  a  refusal;  though  it  might  be  ever  so  reasonabk 
on  our  part  to  expect;  and  though  they  might  not  discharge  their  duty 
as  they  ftught  to  do,  by  not  granting  us  what  we  ask  for.  But  in  the 
meantime  the  latter  right,  the  right  to  ask  for  such  favour,  or  to  be  e^iaUe 
of  receiving  it,  may  be  a  perfect  one;  so  that  whoever  unjustly  binders 
us  from  asking,  or  renders  us  incapable  of  receiving,  does  us  suck  a 
damage  as  would  entitle  us  to  reparation.     If  I  am  ever  so  well  quali- 
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fied  for  any  particular  office  or  employment,  and  my  competitor  is  ever 
so  far  inferior  to  me  in  the  necessary  qualifications;  yet  if  the  'person 
who  has  the  disposal  of  such  office,  may  give  it  to  whom  he  pleases;  it 
is  in  some  sort  matter  of  favour,  that  he  should  give  it  to  me:  and  if  he 
was  to  give  it  to  my  competitor,  i  could  only  complain  of  being  un- 
kindly used,  or  unfairly  rejected;  I  should  have  sutTcred  no  such  in- 
jury as  would  entitle  me  to  reparation.  But  suppose  that  cither  by  force 
or  by  fraud  i  had  been  hindered  from  applying  for  this  favour;  they, 
who  hindered  me,  would  have  done  me  an  injury,  properly  so  called: 
my  liberty  of  applying,  or  not,  was  strictly  my  own;  and  they  who 
have  unjustly  taken  it  from  me,  or  prevented  me  from  using  it,  have 
done  me  damage.  Indeed,  in  estimating  this  damage,  I  could  not  rate 
it  at  the  full  value  of  the  favour,  which  I  might  have  asked  for,  if  they 
had  not  prevented  me:  because,  if  I  had  asked  for  it,  I  might  possibly 
have  been  refused.  What  I  have  lost,  therefore,  by  their  injustice  is 
not  the  favour  itself,  but  the  chance  which  I  had  for  obtaining  it:  and 
the  damages  which  I  have  sustained,  arc  to  be  rated  according  to 
the  value  of  that  chance.  It  may  be  matter  of  favour,  that  a  person 
should  leave  me  a  legacy:  and  however  reasonable  it  might  be  in  me 
to  expect  it,  and  however  unkind  or  even  ungrateful  in  him  to  disap- 

EHDt  my  expectations;  yet  the  disappointment  would  be  no  damage. 
ut  if  unjust  force  or  fraud  is  made  use  of  by  any  one  else  to  prevent 
him  from  doing  it;  he,  who  thus  prevents  him,  does  me  an  injury:  the 
capacity  of  receiving  this  favour  was  my  own;  and  to  take  it  from  me 
by  unjust  force  or  fraud,  is  properly  a  damage,  and  reparation  is  to  be 
made  for  it.  In  some  instances  more  persons  than  one  may  suffer 
by  the  same  act;  and  though  it  may,  in  resj)cct  of  some  of  them,  be  only 
a  hardship,  yet  in  respect  of  the  rest  it  may  bo  a  real  injury.  If  I  have 
the  care  of  a  minor's  estate  as  his  guardian,  and  unkindly  or  unreason- 
ably remove  the  steward  of  that  estate,  who  had  deserved  well  of  me 
in  all  respects,  and  was  particularly  well  fiitod  for  his  employment,  in 
order  to  put  in  some  other  person;  this  wuuid  be  no  injury  to  the 
steward  so  removed,  nor  would  it  entitle  him  to  damages:  because,  as 
the  giving  him  this  office  at  first  Avas  matter  of  favour,  so  it  is  matter 
of  favour  likewise  to  continue  him  in  it.  But  if  by  this  act  of  mine 
the  ward  is  a  loser;  such  loss  is  properly  an  injury  to  him:  and  if  I 
did  it  knowingly,  he  would  have  a  natural  claim  to  reparation  for  the 
damages  that  he  suifers  by  it. 

V.  *  In  estimating  the  damages  which  any  one  has  somc  niles  to  be 
sustained,  where  such  things  as  he  has  a  perfoct  ri^lit  obscn-cd  in  csti- 
to,  are  unjustly  taken  from  him,  or  withholden,  or  inter-  matinjr  damag^g. 
ceptcd;  we  are  to  consider  not  only  the  value  of  the  thing  itself,  but 
the  value  likewise  of  the  fruits  or  profits  that  might  have  arisen  from 
it.  He,  who  is  the  owner  of  the  thing,  is  likewise  the  owner  of  such 
fruits  or  profits.  80  that  it  is  as  properly  a  damage  to  he  deprived  of 
them,  as  it  is  to  be  deprived  of  the  thing  itself.  But  it  is  to  be  consi- 
dered whether  he  could  have  received  these  profits  without  any  labour 
or  expense:  because  if  he  could  not,  then  in  settling  the  damage,  for 
which  reparation  is  to  be  made,  the  profits  are  not  to  be  rated  at  the  full 
worth  of  them;  but  an  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  the  labour  or  ex» 
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pense  of  collecting  or  receiving  them;  and  when  the  labour  and  cx- 

Eense  is  deducted  from  their  full  worth,  the  remainder  is  all  that  he 
as  lost,  and  consequently,  is  all  that  he  has  any  right  to  demand. 
Grotius,  in  estimating  these  damages,  makes  another  allowance, 
which  does  not  appear  to  have  any  reasonable  foundation.  He  Chinks 
that  in  making  reparation  for  the  profits  arising  from  a  thing,  where  the 
thing  itself  is  restored,  a  deduction  ought  to  be  made  for  any  improre- 
ments  which  it  has  received,  whilst  it  was  withholden  from  the  owner. 
But  certainly  in  the  case  of  dishonest  possession,  whatever  imjprore- 
ments  the  possessor  makes  in  a  thing,  whilst  he  unjustly  detains  it  from 
the  true  owner,  they  must  be  understood  to  be  inade  against  the  con- 
sent of  such  owner:  for  it  is  against  his  consent  that  the  odier  has  Ae 
thing  in  his  possession,  and  has  an  opportunity  of  improving  it:  and  it 
would  be  an  injury  to  force  him  to  pay  or  to  allow  lor  what  was  done 
against  his  consent. 

*  In  rating  the  damage  which  a  man  has  sustained,  we  are  to  esdmale 
something  more  than  the  present  advantage  which  he  has  lost:  tot  the 
hope  or  expectation  of  future  advantage  is  worth  something:  and  if 
such  hope  or  expectation  is  cut  off  by  the  injury,  the  value  of  it  is  ts 
be  allowed  him.  We  must,  however,  in  estimating  this  hope,  be 
ful  not  to  estimate  it  as  if  the  advantage  had  been  in  actual  posse 

E roper  deductions  arc  to  be  made  for  the  accidents  which  nu|^  hsve 
appened  to  disappoint  his  expectations.  And  in  proportion  as  fhese 
accidents  are  greater,  or  more  in  number,  or  more  likely  to  happen,  a 
greater  abatement  is  to  be  made  in  consideration  of  them.  In  general, 
the  longer  time  there  is  to  pass  before  the  expected  advantage  can  arise, 
the  more  room  there  is  for  accidents  to  prevent  its  being  obtained. 
And  for  this  reason,  other  circumstances  being  equal,  the  more  re- 
mote a  man's  hope  is,  the  less  it  is  worth.  Thus,  in  general,  all  other 
circumstances  being  the  same,  a  field  of  corn,  when  it  is  destroyed  in 
the  blade,  is  worth  less  than  if  it  had  been  in  the  ear. 
Accenories  to  an  ^  '•  t  Bcsides  the  person  who  immediately  does  the 
injury  oblig^  to  injury,  others  may  be  so  far  concerned  in  it,  as  to  be 
nuke  reparation,  under  an  obligation  with  him  of  making  good  the  da- 
mages arising  from  it. 

As  far  as  we  concur  in  what  another  man  does,  so  &r  the  aet  is  our 
own;  and  the  effects  of  it  are  chargeable  upon  us,  as  well  as  upon  hiiK 
if  he  is  considered  as  the  principal  party,  we,  by  our  concurrenee, 
make  ourselves  accessories  in  the  injury. 

We  may  make  ourselves  accessories  to  what  another  man  does  tws 
ways,  either  by  our  acts,  or  by  our  omissions:  and  in  either  of  these 
ways  we  may  be  accessories  in  a  higher  or  a  lower  degree. 

They  who  have  authority  over  him,  that  does  the  injury,  and  com- 
mand the  doing  it;  they  who  give  their  consent,  when  the  injury  could 
not  have  been  done  without  such  consent;  they  who  assist  the  princi- 
pal party  in  doing  it;  or  they  who  protect  and  screen  him  after  it  is 
over,  are,  any  of  them,  accessories  to  the  injury  in  a  higher  degree, 
and  make  themselves  so  by  their  acts. 

They  who  were  obliged,  in  justice,  to  make  use  of  their  authority 
in  forbidding  the  injury,  and  have  not  forbidden  it;  they  who 
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obliged,  in  justice,  to  assist  him  who  has  suffered  the  injury,  and  have 
not  assisted  him,  are  accessories  likewise  in  a  higher  degree,  and  make 
themselves  so  by  their  omissions. 

Accessories  in  a  lower  degree,  are  such  as  advise  the  injury,  or  com- 
mend and  encourage  him  who  does  it.  These  become  accessories  by 
their  acts. 

Such,  likewise,  are  accessories  in  a  lower  degree,  as  do  not  dissuade 
the  commission  of  the  injury,  when  they  ought  to  dissuade  it,  or  do 
not  discover  it,  when  they  ought  to  discover  it  These  become  acces- 
flories  by  their  omissions. 

Any  of  these,  as  fiu-  as  they  contribute  towards  the  fact,  "by  which  the 
damage  is  done,  are  obliged  to  make  reparation  for  it:  because,  so  far 
the  fiwt  is  their  own,  and  the  damage  arises  from  them. 

VII.  •A  number  of  men  may  so  concur  in  doing  u^mg-e-  Ij^^  ^ 
damage,  as  to  be  all  of  them  principals.  In  this  case  be^i^nded  from 
thev  are  obliged,  all  and  each  of  them,  to  make  it  good,  a  number  of  prin- 
if  me  act  is  such  an  one,  as  arises  from  each  of  them  ^>P*^ 
alone,  though  they  happened  to  be  altogether,  when  it  was  done,  and 
all  contributed  towards  the  doing  it;  that  is,  if  the  damage  which  they 
have  all  done  by  a  joint  act,  would  have  been  the  same,  though  only 
one  of  them  had  been  concerned  in  it.  But,  if  in  the  whole  damage 
which  is  done  by  them  all,  only  one  part  arose  from  one  of  them,  and 
another  part  from  another  of  them;  then  each  of  them  is  obliged  for 
no  more  than  his  own  share  of  the  damage:  because  the  rest  of  it  did 
not  arise  from  him. 

We  may  explain  this  rule  farther  by  distinguishing  between  indivi- 
sible and  divisible  acts.  Those  are  called  indivisible  acts,  in  which 
many  persons  may  concur:  but  the  whole  act  would  have  been  the 
same,  though  only  one  of  them  had  been  concerned  in  it.  Thus,  if  a 
number  of  people  join  in  setting  fire  to  a  man's  stacks  of  corn,  or  in 
cutting  a  bank  to  drown  his  lands,  the  whole  damage  arises,  indeed, 
from  tneir  joint  act;  but  the  single  act  of  each  of  them  would  have 
produced  the  same  damage.  The  person,  therefore,  who  has  been  in- 
jured, has  a  demand  for  the  whole  damage  upon  each  of  them:  be- 
cause the  whole  would  have  been  produced  by  the  same  act  of  each: 
and  he  has  a  demand  for  no  more  than  the  whole  upon  all  of  them 
tMjether.  So  that  if  all  of  them  can  be  come  at,  they  are  obliged  to 
join  in  makine  reparation:  or  if  only  one  of  them  can  be  come  at,  he 
alone  is  to  make  the  whole  reparation. 

Where  the  act  is  a  divisible  one,  that  is,  where  part  of  the  damage  is 
done  by  one  of  the  persons  concerned,  and  part  by  another;  so  that  the 
part  which  was  done  by  the  one,  can  be  distinguished  from  the  part 
which  was  done  by  the  other,  and  without  the  concurrence  of  them  all, 
the  loss  would  not  have  been  the  same;  in  this  case  all  of  them  toge- 
ther are  obliged  to  make  good  the  whole  damage;  but  each  of  them 
alone,  considered  as  a  principal,  is  not  obliged  to  make  good  more  of  it, 
than  what  arose  from  himself.  If  a  man  is  attacked  upon  the  road,  and 
one  person  wounds  him,  whilst  another  kills  his  horse;  the  whole 
damage  arises  from  both  of  them  together,  but  not  from  each  of  them 
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alone:  each,  therefore,  as  a  principal,  is  not  ohliged  to  make  good  more 
of  the  damage,  than  what  arose  from  his  share  in  the  act. 
Reparation  due  for  VIII.  *Not  only  the  damages  which  a  man  suatains 
the  consequcnccg  from  an  Unlawful  act,  are  chargeable  upon  them  who 
of  anunUwfulaci.  Jq  thg  agj.  but  those  damages  are  likewise  to  be  made 
amends  for,  which  are  the  consequences  of  such  act;  though  perhajM 
these  consequential  damages  might  not  originally  have  been  intend^. 
If  it  was  otherwise;  if  he  who  does  an  unlawful  act,  was  not  accounta- 
ble for  all  the  harm  which  arises  from  it,  either  immediately  or  in  con- 
sequence; the  whole  obligation  to  reparation  might,  in  most  instances, 
be  set  aside, 'upon  a  pretence,  that  what  the  author  of  the  damage  origi- 
nally intended,  was  little  or  no  harm  to  the  sufferer,  and  that  all  the 
rest  arose  merely  from  accident.  A  man  sets  fire  to  a  tree  or  to  a  stack 
of  straw,  and  in  the  event  a  house  is  burnt:  if  he  was  not  accountable 
for  this  consequence  of  his  act,  as  well  as  for  the  act  itself,  he  might 
easily  pretend  that  he  did  not  design  to  do  this  harm,  even  though  ne 
did  design  it:  and  thus,  for  want  of  being  able  to  disprove  the  truth  of 
this  excuse,  the  sufferer  might  lose  reparation  for  such  losses  aa  the 
incendiary  did  really  intend.  His  intention  ought,  therefore,  to  be  judg- 
ed of  by  what  appears:  and  by  this  rule  of  judging,  there  will  be  rea- 
son to  conclude,  that  such  consequences  of  his  act  as  might  have  been 
foreseen,  and  ought  to  have  been  guarded  against,  were  in  hia  inten- 
tion, as  well  as  the  act  itself. 

Wc  may  put  this  matter  in  another  light.  All  the  harm  that  we. 
are  obliged  to  prevent,  is  justly  chargeable  upon  us,  if  we  do  not  pre- 
vent it.  We  are  obliged  to  prevent  all  the  harm  that  arises  in  conse- 
quence from  an  unlawful  action;  because  we  are  obliged  not  to  do  the 
action  itself.  Uf>on  this  account,  therefore,  all  the  harm  that  arises 
from  such  an  action,  thougli  by  consequences  which  we  did  not  di- 
rectly intend,  is  chargeable  upon  us;  and  the  reparation  to  be  made  ibr 
such  harm  is  to  be  made  by  us  who  do  the  action. 
Reparations  for un-  IX.  fGrotius  has  applied  thcse  general  rules  con- 
just  death.  ccrning  reparation  to  several  particular  instances.  He 
who  kills  another  unlawfully,  is  obliged  to  defray  such  expenses  as  the 
person  killed  may  have  l>ecn  at  in  endeavouring  to  have  his  wounds 
cured.  He  is  obliged  likewise  to  make  amends  to  those  who  had  a 
right  to  be  maintained  by  the  deceased;  such  as  his  wife,  his  children, 
or  his  parents;  according  to  the  value  of  what  they  might  have  ex- 
pected to  receive  from  him,  considering  his  age,  his  fortune,  or  his 
employment. 

It  may  perhaps  be  questioned,  whether  they  had  a  strict  right  to 
such  maintenance  or  other  benefits,  as  they  might  have  received  from 
the  deceased:  and  if  they  had  not,  it  may  be  asked,  what  restitution 
can  be  due  for  the  loss  of  that  maintenance  or  of  those  other  benefits? 
But  to  this  we  answer,  that  however  they  might  have  been  disappointed 
in  their  expectation,  yet  the  ex})ectation  itself  was  their  own,  and  it  is 
a  real  injury  to  take  it  from  them.  All,  therefore,  which  can  be  proved 
from  this  objection,  is  no  more  than  we  allow,  that  the  reparation  is  to 
be  estimated,  not  according  to  the  worth  of  their  maintenance,  or  of 
their  other  probable  benefits,  but  according  to  the  worth  of  their 
expectation. 
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Grotius  here  distinguishes  between  the  murder  of  a  free  man  and 
the  murder  of  a  slave:  the  life  of  the  former  cannot,  he  says,  be  reck- 
oned in  settling  the  damage  done  by  his  death;  because  no  person  has 
any  claim  to  it  besides  himself:  but  the  life  of  the  latter  is  to  be  reck- 
oned; because,  if  the  slave  had  been  alive,  the  master  might  have  sold 
him;  and  consequently  his  life  itself  is  of  value  to  the  master.  But  if 
we  observe  that  the  life  of  the  slave  can  no  otherwise  be  looked  upon 
as  the  master's  property,  than  as  he  had  an  interest  in  it,  we  shall  find 
that  there  is  no  occasion  for  this  distinction:  since,  as  far  as  the  rela- 
tions of  a  free  man  had  an  interest  in  his  life,  the  person  who  mur- 
dered him  is  obliged  to  make  them  reparation.  So  that  in  cither  case, 
in  settling  the  damage,  the  life  of  the  deceased  is  estimated  according  to 
the  interest  which  those  who  survive  him  might  have  in  it. 

X-  •  He  who  has  maimed  another,  does  not  make  him  Reparation  for 
full  reparation  for  the  damage  sustained,  unless  he  pays  maiminfr,  vound- 
for  the  cure,  and  gives  him,  besides  such  payment,  the  in{?,  beating^,  un- 
yaiue  of  what  he  has  lost  by  being  rendered*  incapable  ju«t imprisonment 
to  earn  so  much  by  his  labour,  as  he  otlicrwise  might  have  earned,  if 
he  had  not  been  maimed.  But  these  particulars,  which  are  all  that 
Grotius  mentions,  do  not  include  the  whole  of  the  damage.  He  ought 
farther  to  pay  for  the  loss  of  the  person's  time  whom  he  maimed.  Our 
author,  indeed,  adds,  that  if  the  person  maimed  is  a  slave,  amends  is  to 
be  made  to  the  master  for  any  scar  or  blemish,  Avhich  will  make  the 
slave  worth  less  when  sold;  but  that  in  cstinuiting  the  damage  done  to 
a  free  man,  no  regard  is  to  he  had  to  such  blemish.  Grotius  should 
here  have  taken  another  particular  into  the  account,  which  would  have 
set  him  right  in  this  respect,  by  showing  him  tiiat  satisfaction  is  to  be 
made  to  a  free  man,  as  well  as  to  the  owner  of  a  slave,  lor  any  scar  or 
blemish  arising  from  their  being  maimed.  The  person  who  is  maimed 
has  a  right  to  freedom  from  causeless  pain;  and  he  who  has  hurt  him 
has  injured  him  in  this  right.  He  may,  therefore,  demand  smart- 
money,  or  some  consideration  in  amends  for  the  pain  which  he  has  un- 
justly sutfered.  \ow,  under  this  head,  we  may  fairly  include  any 
blemish  which  remains,  after  the  first  smart  or  pain  is  over:  for  as  far 
as  the  injured  person  had  a  right  to  be  free  from  such  blemishes,  or 
from  the  uneasiness  which  any  deformity  will  occasion  to  him,  he  has 
a  right  to  be  paid  for  having  them  brought  upon  him.  If  the  person 
who  has  been  ill  treated  should  escape  witliout  losing  his  limbs,  or  the 
use  of  them;  yet,  if  he  has  been  wounded,  the  expense  of  cure,  the 
loss  of  time,  the  pain  which  he  has  felt,  are  all  of  them  damages,  for 
which  reparation  is  due.  Or  if  he  has  been  only  beaten,  so  that  there 
has  been  no  expense  of  cure,  and  no  loss  of  time,  he  has  still  a  demand 
of  smart-money,  or  of  satisfaction  for  the  pain  that  he  has  felt. 

What  has  been  said  concerning  maiming,  wounds,  or  blows,  will  be 
sufficient  to  show  what  sort  of  amends  is  due  to  a  man  who  has  been 
deprived  of  his  liberty  by  unjust  imprisonment.  His  loss  of  time  is 
one  article  in  the  account,  but  it  is  not  the  only  one;  the  mere  uneasi- 
ness of  such  a  situation,  under  which  we  may  include  the  disgrace  at- 
tending it,  is  a  damage  to  him. 

•  Grot.  Lib.  II.  Cap.  XVII.  §  XIV. 
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ReMntion  ibr  ^'*  *  Grotius,  m  the  ease  of  adultery,  takes  notiee  of 
id^t^,  or  ibr  no  other  reparation^  except  that  of  indemniijiiigfthe  ia- 
debMiching  a  wo-  jured  husband  from  maintaining  the  spurious  dbpringy 
™"'  and  that  of  securing  the  legitimate  children  againsi  Ae 

loss  which  they  would  sustain,  if  the  others  were  to  share  with  then 
in  the  possessions  of  the  bmily.  But  certainly  neither  of  these  parti- 
culars can  be  looked  upon  as  reparation  for  the  damages  whien  the 
adulterer  has  done:  they  are  rather  cautions  against  any  future  damage, 
which  might  arise  in  consequence.  The  adulterer  has  deprived  9ie 
husband  of  his  wife's  affections,  has  disturbed  the  peace  and  order  of 
his  family,  and  has  brought  disgrace  and  infamy  upon  it  These  ere 
the  articles  to  be  estimated  in  determining  what  reparation  is  to  be 
made  for  the  damaees  that  have  been  done  already. 

If  a  woman  is  debauched,  says  our  author,  either  by  fiwce  or  hj 
fraud;  he,  who  has  so  debauched  her,  is  obliged  to  make  amends  fiir  us 
advantage  which  she  might  otherwise  have  made  by  some  future  nv- 
riage,  if  he  had  not  hurt  her  character.  He  adds,  that  if  the  nuui  de* 
bauched  her  under  a  promise  of  marriage,  he  is  obliged  to  naake  Us 
promise  good.  But  this  obligation,  one' would  think,  arises  rather  fiposa 
the  promise  itself,  than  from  the  damage  done.  He  could  not,  indeed, 
object  her  want  of  chastity  as  a  sufficient  reason  to  release  him  from  Us 
promise:  because,  as  her  want  of  chastity  has  been  owing  to  his  own 
act,  he  cannot  make  use  of  this  pretence  to  her  disadvantage,  unless 
he  pays  her,  not  only  for  having  hurt  her  prospect  of  marriage  ie 
general,  but  likewise  for  her  loss  in  not  marrying  him  in  partieuler. 
Reparation  for  XII.  f  A  thief  or  robber  is  obliged  to  restore  what 
theft  he  has  stolen,  or  an  equivalent  for  it,  with  all  its  profits, 

and  a  compensation  for  the  loss  which  followed,  or  the  gain,  which 
ceased  to  the  owner  for  want  of  possession.  In  estimating  the  value  of 
the  thing  and  of  the  profits,  Grotius  lays  it  down  for  a  rule,  that  tbej 
are  to  be  rated  neither  at  the  highest,  nor  at  the  lowest,  but  at  the  mid- 
dle price.  However,  he  gives  no  reason,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  find 
any  reason,  why  such  a  degree  of  favour  should  be  shown  to  a  mam 
who  has  been  guilty  of  theft. 

Reparation  for  XIII.  A  man  may  be  injured  in  his  person,  not  only 
•^^n^r.  by  death,  imprisonment,  maiming,  wounds,  or  blows^ 

but  by  scandal  or  defamation,  which  deprives  him  of  his  reputatioB^ 
and  casts  a  blemish  upon  his  character.  These  damages  are  repaired 
by  asking  pardon,  by  a  public  acknowledgement  of  his  innoeenee,  and 
by  such  payments  as  will  make  him  amends  for  the  loss  that  he  hss 
sustained  by  any  false  aspersions. 

Reparation  due,  XIV.  The  obligation  to  make  reparation  for  damaass 
where  there  ia  no  done  by  our  means,  is  not  confined  to  those  actions  Mdy, 
"^^^  which  are  criminal  enough  to  subject  us  to  punishment 

Though  there  is  no  degree  of  malice  in  an  action,  by  which  another  is 
injured,  yet  it  may  arise  from  some  faulty  neglect  or  imprudenee  in 
him  who  does  it,  or  is  the  occasion  of  its  being  done;  and  when  any 
person  has  suffered  damage,  for  want  of  his  taking  such  care  as  he 
ought  to  have  taken;  the  same  law  which  obliged  him,  as  &r  as  he  was 
able,  to  avoid  doing  harm  to  any  man,  cannot  but  oblige  him,  when  he 

*  Grot  Lib.  II.  Gap.  X VU.  §  XV.  f  Grot  Ibid.  §  XTI. 
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has  neglected  this  duty,  to  undo,  as  well  as  he  can,  what  harm  he  has 
been  the  occasion  of;  that  is,  to  make  amends  for  the  damage  which 
another  has  sustained  through  his  neglect. 

Those  faults,  which  consist  in  neglect,  are  sometimes  divided  into 
three  degrees;  a  great  fault,  which  is  such  a  neglect,  as  all  men  may 
well  be  supposed,  and  ought  to  guard  against;  a  small  fault,  which  is 
sueh  a  neglect,  as  discreet  and  diligent  men  are  not  usually  guilty  of; 
and  the  smallest  fault,  which  is  such  a  neglect,  as  the  most  exact  and 
most  prudent  take  care  to  avoid. 

Indeed,  in  many  instances  of  gross  faults,  it  is  so  difficult  to  distin- 
guish between  a  mere  neglect  and  a  malicious  design,  that,  besides  the 
demand  of  reparation  for  damages  done,  some  punishment  may  reason- 
ably be  inflicted  upon  the  person  so  oflending. 

Sometimes,  and  especially  in  what  may  seem  faults  of  the  lower  de- 
meSy  the  damage,  which  arises  from  our  supposed  neglect,  will  be 
found,  upon  inquiry,  to  have  been  rather  owing  to  the  neglect  of  the 
person  who  suners  it;  and  then  we  are  not  only  clear  from  all  guilt 
that  may  subject  us  to  punishment,  but  from  all  blame  that  might  oblige 
us  to  make  reparation. 

A  man  professes  some  art  or  calling,  in  which  he  is  not  completely 
skilfuli  and  through  his  want  of  skill,  they,  that  employ  him,  suffer 
diBiage:  or,  supposing  him  to  understand  his  business,  they  that  em- 
nloy  him,  may  suffer  the  like  damage,  through  some  gross  neglect  of 
xiK  in  either  case  he  is  obliged  to  msikc  reparation.     This  is  the  case 
wlien  a  physician  destroys  his  patient  by  administering  improper  medi- 
cines through  ignorance,  or  suffers  him  to  perish  by  neglect  and  deser- 
tion.   Such  faults  as  these  are  of  the  grosser  sort,  and  approach  so  near 
to  ill  design,  as  not  easily  to  be  distinguished  from  it.     *  If  others  suf- 
fer by  us,  whilst  we  are  engaged  in  any  sport  or  diversion,  as  if  a  man 
was  to  be  killed  or  maimed  by  our  discharging  a  gun;  notwithstand- 
ing we  had  no  design  of  doing  hurt  to  any  one,  and  can  make  this  ap- 
Er,  yet  we  are  bound  to  make  reparation:  because  we  ought  to  have 
Q  80  careful,  in  following  our  own  amusement,  as  to  prevent  any 
damage  that  might  happen  to  others,  from  what  is  merely  matter  of 
pleasure  to  us.   If  a  soldier  is  exercising  himself  in  an  improper  place, 
and  does  any  hurt  with  his  arms,  it  is  his  fault,  and  he  must  repair  the 
linage.     It  would  have  been  otherwise,  if  he  had  been  in  the  place 
appointed  for  this  purpose;  because  then  what  hurt  was  done  by  him 
would  have  been  owing  to  their  fault,  who  knowingly  or  negligently 
came  in  his  way.    A  feller  of  wood  kills  a  man  who  is  passing  upon  a 
road  or  near  a  town,  with  the  limb  of  a  tree,  which  he  is  cutting  down, 
without  giving  notice  that  it  was  falling:  this  is  his  neglect,  and  repa- 
ration is  due  from  him.     But  if  he  did  give  notice,  and  the  person, 
upon  whom  the  limb  of  the  tree  fell,  neglected  to  get  out  of  the  way, 
lie  is  not  chargeable  with  the  damage  done.     Nor  could  he  have  been 
ehargeable  with  it,  even  though  he  had  given  no  notice,  if  he  had  been 
felling  wood  at  a  distance  from  the  road  or  in  the  middle  of  the  field: 
because  the  other  person  would  have  been  in  fault  for  having  been 
(here.     The  damage  which  a  man's  servants  do,  is,  in  many  instances, 
chargeable  upon  himself:    because  he  ought  to  take  care  that  they 

*  Puiiendoif,  Buck  III.  Ctp.  I.  §  VII. 
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should  behave  better.  If  a  traveller  loses  goods  in  an  inn,  where  he 
lodges;  the  master  of  the  house  ought  to  repair  the  loss:  because  a 
discreet  and  diligent  man  would  take  care  to  provide  himself  with 
honest  servants,  and  would  prevent  whatever  was  under  his  charge 
from  being  stolen.  If  the  traveller  had  locked  up  his  goods  in  his  own 
apartment,  there  would  not  be  the  same  reason  for  charging  the  loss  of 
them  upon  the  master  of  the  house:  because  the  traveller  has  then 
taken  the  care  and  security  of  them  upon  himself;  and  if  they  are  lost, 
it  is  but  reasonable  to  consider  them  as  lost  through  his  own  neglect: 
especially,  as  there  would  otherwise  be  room  for  collusion  between 
him  and  others,  who  might  take  them  away  with  his  privacy.  When 
any  thing  which  is  thrown  out  from  a  window,  does  any  damage  to 
persons  passing  by  in  the  street;  the  master  of  the  house,  from  whence 
it  is  thrown,  is  chargeable  with  it:  he  is  certainly  in  bult,  if  he  thtew 
it  out  himself:  and  he  is  in  some  fault,  though  some  one  else  threw  it  - 
out:  because  he  ought  to  take  better  care  of  the  behavioiir  of  his 
family.  The  damage  which  a  man's  beasts  do,  may  reasonably  be 
looked  upon  as  done  by  himself:  because  it  is  his  business  to  take  eare 
that  they  shall  be  kept  in  good  order.  Indeed,  if  they  were  pnt  into 
their  proper  place,  and  have  gotten  into  the  grounds  of  another 
because  this  other  does  not  keep » up  his  fences;  the  damage  is 
through  the  neglect  of  the  owner  of  the  grounds,  and  not  throng  the 
neglect  of  the  owner  of  the  cattle.  In  like  manner,  if  a  man  was  pa^ 
sing  through  grounds  where  there  was  no  common  path  or  way,  and 
where  he  had  no  business,  and  should  be  wounded  or  maimed  hy  a 
horse  or  an  ox  which  were  in  the  pasture  of  their  owner;  the  Cault  is 
in  the  person  so  hurt;  because  he  ought  not  to  have  been  there. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

OF  PUNISHMENT. 


I.  PunishmerUf  what. — II.  Justice  of  punishment  depends  tgpon  fk 
ends  of  it. — III.  What  those  ends  are. — IV.  Tlie  Justice  qf  pwrish- 
ment  explained. — V.  Extraordinary  tortures  in  capital  punUkmenis 
unjust. — VI.  Obligations  arising  from  a  crime^  what, — VII.  Tit 
justice  qf  punishment  is  negative. — VIH.  Who  may  jnmissft  in  s 
state  qf  natural  liberty. — IX.  What  crimes  punishMe  by  man  in 
the  liberty  qf  nature. — X.  mat  guilt  is. — XI.  How  guilt  is  eaff- 
mated. — Xil.  Measure  of  punishment^  how  adjusted. — XIII.  Mercy 
or  demencyj  how  exercised. — XIV.  jflow  the  goods  qf  a  cnwMiei 
are  affected  by  punishment. — XV.  Accessories  to  a  crime  ptrntakh 
He. — XVI.  Those^  who  have  no  share  in  a  crtms,  not  punishatU, — 
XVII.  Obligation  to  punishment  does  not  descend  from  the  ancestor 
to  the  heir. 

Puniihinent,  what  I.  *  A  crime,  as  it  does  damage,  obliges  the  criminal 
to  make  reparation;  and  as  it  shows  a  disposition  to  do  harmi  it  makes 
him  liable  to  be  punished. 

*  Grotiui,  Lib.  II.  Cap.  XX.  S  I. 
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By  punishment,  we  understand  some  evil  of  suffering,  which  is  in- 
flicted upon  account  of  some  evil  of  doing.  It  is  some  pain  or  uneasi- 
ness, some  loss  or  harm,  which  he,  who  has  designedly  occasioned  any 
pain  or  uneasiness,  any  loss  or  harm  to  others,  is  made  to  undergo. 

II.  •  Grotius  lays  it  down  as  a  self-evident  principle,  j^g^j^.^  ^f  ^^^^ 
that  he,  who  has  done  evil,  may  justly  he  made  to  suffer  ishment  depends 
evil.  If  this  principle  was  as  clear  and  indisputable,  as  "pon  the  end&  of 
our  author  supposes  it  to  be;  one  of  the  greatest  diffi-  ^^' 
culties  relating  to  punishment  would  be  removed.  It  would  be  ridi- 
culous to  inquire,  why  it  is  just  to  punish  a  criminal;  if  the  justice  of 
making  a  man  suffer  harm,  who  had  done  harm,  was  self-evident. 

t  He  does  not  seem,  however,  to  be  quite  satisfied  in  his  own  mind, 
that  this  principle  will  entirely  justify  us  in  punishing  criminals.  The 
most  that  he  thinks  can  be  proA'ed  from  it,  is,  that  no  injury  is  done  to  a 
criminal  by  punishing  him:  but  yet,  he  says,  it  does  not  follow  from 
hencCy  that  criminals  are  to  be  punished. 

It  is  not  very  easy  here  to  understand  his  meaning.  If  by  saying  it 
does  not  follow  from  this  principle,  that  criminals  are  to  be  punished, 
he  means,  it  does  not  follow,  that  we  are  obliged,  in  duty,  to  inflict 
punishment  upon  criminals;  this  is  very  certain.  But  his  inquiries 
concerning  punishment,  might,  notwithstanding  this  difficulty,  have 
stopped  at  this  first  principle,  if  the  principle  had  been  self-evidently 
true:  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  sufficient  to  prove,  that  inflicting  punish- 
ment is  a  duty:  but  let  him  carry  his  inquiries  as  far  as  he  will  into 
the  ends  of  punishment,  he  will  still  find  the  same  defect,  if  it  is  a  de- 
fect, in  all  other  principles.  Neither  the  supposed  self-evidence  of  its 
being  lawful  to  make  them  suffer  evil,  who  have  done  evil,  nor  any  of 
the  ends  proposed  in  punishing  will  prove  that  Ave  are  naturally 
obliged,  in  duty,  to  punish  a  criminal.  But  if,  when  he  says,  it  is  no 
consequence  of  his  principle  that  criminals  are  to  be  punished,  he 
means,  that  notwithstanding  there  is  no  injury  in  making  those  suffer 
evil,  who  have  done  evil,  it  is  no  consequence,  that  they  may  be  pun- 
ished, consistently  with  the  law  of  nature;  he  plainly  contradicts  him- 
self: if  there  is  no  injury  in  punishing  criminals,  it  must,  undoubtedly, 
be  consistent  with  the  law  of  nature  to  punish  thorn. 

To  reconcile  him  with  himself,  we  must  suppose  him  to  mean,  that 
though  the  punishment  of  a  criminal  is  self-evidently  consistent  with 
the  law  of  justice,  yet  we  ought  to  inquire  farther,  whether  the  law  of 
benevolence  or  humanity  does  not  forbid  it:  because,  as  some  pain  or 
loss  is  contained  in  the  notion  of  punishment;  such  pain  or  loss  would 
be  a  sufficient  reason  against  inflicting  it;  if  no  advantage  arose  from  it, 
or  no  beneficial  purf>oses  were  answered  by  it. 

But  then  these  beneficial  purposes  are  as  necessary  to  be  taken  into 
the  account,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  notion  of  a  right  to  inflict  punish- 
ment with  the  duties  of  justice,  as  to  reconcile  the  actual  inflicting  of 
it  with  the  duties  of  humanity.  All  causeless  harm  or  loss,  that  we 
bring  upon  another,  is  unjust:  and  if  punishment  is  not  intended  in  its 
own  nature  to  obtain  some  useful  end;  I  see  not  how  we  shall  be  able 
to  show,  that  the  loss  or  harm  implied  in  it  is  not  causeless  liarm.  Upon 
the  whole,  then,  it  seems  necessary  for  us,  in  vindicating  the  justice 

•  Grot  lib.  II.  Cap.  XX.  W-  t  Grot  Ibid.  S  IV. 
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of  punishment,  to  consider  the  ends  which  are  proposed  by  it:  since 
the  principle,  which  Grotius  lays  down  as  a  self-evident  one,  cannot 
be  shown  to  be  true,  without  having  recourse  to  the  purposes,  which 
punishment  is  is  designed  to  answer. 

The  ends  of  pun-  l'^-  *  Our  author  takes  notice  of  three  ends,  which 
bhment, what  they  are  designed  to  be  brought  about  by  inflicting  punish- 
•«•  ment;  first,  the  benefit  of  the  criminal  himself;  secondly, 

the  benefit  of  the  person  who  has  sufiered  by  the  crime;  and  thirdly, 
the  benefit  of  mankind  in  general. 

The  two  last  of  these  may  well  be  included  in  the  single  end  of  pre- 
venting the  criminal  from  ofiending  again:  for  by  this  means  the  benefit 
either  of  the  injured  person,  or  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  is  produced  as 
efiectually  as  the  punishment  of  the  criminal  can  produce  it,  if  we  look 
no  farther  than  the  criminal  himself. 

Punishment  has,  indeed,  sometimes  a  farther  view,  and  is  designed, 
not  only  to  prevent  or  discourage  the  criminal  who  undergoes  it,  from 
offending  again,  but  to  deter  others  likewise  from  following  bis  exam- 
le,  for  fear  of  meeting  with  the  same  treatment,  that  he  has  met  with. 

ut  this  is  only  a  secondary  end  of  punishment;  it  may,  where  a  cii- 
minal  has  deserved  to  sufier,  make  it  prudent  not  to  pardon  him,  and 
may  engage  us  likewise  to  punish  him  in  a  public  manner.  But  if  oar 
right  to  punish  had  nothing  else  to  support  it,  we  should  never  be  able 
to  reconcile  it  either  with  justice  or  with  humanity.  For  certainly  to 
bring  any  harm  or  loss  upon  one  man,  that  we  may  not  suffer  the  like 
from  others,  is,  in  respect  of  him  upon  whom  it  is  brought,  no  better 
than  a  causeless  harm  or  loss. 

The  first  end  of  punishment,  which  Grotius  mentions,  is  likewise 
but  a  secondary  one.  If  there  is  no  other  reason  for  inflicting  punish- 
ment, besides  the  amendment  of  the  criminal;  this  alone  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  justify  it,  when  men  live  out  of  civil  society.  In  the  liberty 
and  equality  of  nature  every  man's  interests  are  in  his  own  hands;  he 
may  pursue  his  own  good,  or  he  may  neglect  it,  at  his  own  discretion. 
Others  may  advise  him  what  course  to  take,  as  most  for  his  benefit;  but 
if  he  should  choose  to  neglect  his  own  benefit,  they  have  no  right  to 
force  him  to  pursue  it;  unless  by  his  neglecting  it  they  suffer  some 
injury.  Thus  far,  indeed,  in  the  equality  of  nature,  the  amendment  of 
the  criminal  comes  within  the  view  of  them  who  punish  him:  they 
have  a  right,  as  we  shall  show  presently,  when  he  has  done  them  any 
injury,  to  hinder  him  from  doing  so  again:  and  as  his  amendment  will 
answer  this  purpose,  they  may  endeavour  to  correct  his  bad  disposi- 
tion, or  may  compel  him  to  follow  his  own  interest,  in  order  to  restrain 
him  from  breaking  in  upon  theirs. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  appear,  that  the  primary  end  of  pun- 
ishment is  to  prevent  the  criminal  from  offending  again.  And  that  the 
two  secondary  ends  of  it  are  to  amend  the  criminal,  and  to  deter  others 
from  following  his  example. 

The  jiKtice  of  ^^-  Whilst  a  man  takes  care  to  live  innocentlyi 
punnhment  ex-  whilst  he  observes  his  duty  so  as  not  to  hurt  any  one; 
P**"*^^  we  have  no  pretence  to  demand  any  security  of  him, 

that  he  will  not  hurt  us.    The  law  of  nature  is  our  security:  be  shows, 

•  Grot  Lib.  II.  Cap.  XX.  %  VI. 
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by  his  behaviour,  that  he  is  sensible  of  his  obligation  to  observe  this 
laW|  and  that  it  has  authority  enough  with  him  to  prevent  him  from 
doing  wrong.    But  when  he  has  once  done  wrong,  when  he  has  trans- 

S'essed  this  law,  and  has  shown,  by  doing  so,  either  that  it  has  no  au- 
ority  at  all  with  him,  or  not  sufficient  authority  to  secure  us  against 
suffering  by  his  means;  it  then  becomes  lawful  for  us  to  punish  him; 
that  18,  it  then  becomes  just,  upon  account  of  the  evil  which  he  has 
done,  to  inflict  such  evil  upon  him,  as  will  prevent  him  from  doing  the 
like  again.  We  cannot  suppose  the  law  of  nature  to  forbid  our  taking 
such  measures  with  a  man,  as  his  conduct  has  made  necessary  for  us  to 
take,  in  order  to  obtain  the  end,  which  the  law  itself  has  in  view.  The 
law  of  nature  intends  to  secure  us  against  injuries.  When,  therefore, 
a  man  has  shown  us,  by  his  conduct,  that  he  is  disposed  to  injure  us; 
this  law  leaves  us  at  liberty  to  use  such  means  as  are  necessary  to  pre- 
vent him. 

The  ways,  by  which  we  may  prevent  him  from  doing  harm  again,  are 
by  taking  from  him  either  the  will  to  do  it,  or  the  opportunities  of  doing 
it,  or  the  power  of  doing  it     If  we  make  him  undergo  some  corporal 

Gin,  submit  to  some  disgrace,  or  suffer  some  loss;  this  may  discourage 
n  firom  offending  again,  or  may  take  from  him  the  will  to  do  harm. 
If  we  shut  him  up  in  prison,  or  employ  him  in  constant  labour,  or  force 
him  to  live  at  a  distance  from  us,  which  in  a  state  of  civil  society  would 
be  banishment,  he  will  have  few  or  no  opportunities  of  hurting  us. 
Death,  which  is  called  capital  punishment,  effectually  puts  it  out  of  his 
power  to  offend. 

The  reader,  I  imagine,  does  by  this  time  see  clearly,  what  sort  of  a 
right  over  the  criminal  our  right  of  punisliing  is,  and  for  what  reason 
some  previous  crime  is  requisite  to  give  us  such  a  right.  Our  right  of 
punishing  is  nothing  more  than  a  liberty  of  using  such  means,  as  are 
necessary  to  secure  us  against  suffering  any  farther  harm  from  a  per- 
son, who,  by  having  done  harm  already,  has  shown  himself  dis])osed  to 
do  it,  if  we  do  not  take  care  to  prevent  him.  But  till  he  has  shown  him- 
self to  be  thus  disposed  by  what  he  has  done  already;  that  is,  till  he 
has  committed  a  crime,  wc  have  no  such  right  over  him.  All  force 
that  we  make  use  of  against  him,  all  harm  that  we  designedly  do  him, 
upon  pretence  of  compelling  him  to  observe  his  duty,  when  he  always 
has  observed  it,  or  of  preventing  him  from  transgressing  his  duty, 
when  he  never  has  transgressed  it,  is  unjust  force,  and  causeless  harm. 

Upon  the  whole,  as  on  the  one  hand,  no  punishment  can  be  just, 
where  there  is  no  crime;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  show,  even  after  a  crime  has  been  committed,  that  we  have  a  right 
to  punish,  or  that  punishment  is  just,  unless  we  show  it  from  consider- 
ing the  end,  for  which  it  is  inflicted. 

V.  If  the  right  of  punishment  is  what  I  have  repre-  Extraonlinary  tor- 
sented  it  above;  if  it  is  a  liberty  of  using  such  means  tures  in  capital 
as  are  necessary  to  secure  us  against  suffering  any  punishmcnta  un- 
brther  harm  from  a  person,  who,  by  having  done  harm  Justifiable. 
already,  has  shown  himself  disposed  to  do  it,  unless  we  take  care  to 
prevent  him;  it  will  be  no  easy  matter,  where  we  punish  capitally,  to 
justify  any  extraordinary  tortures  in  the  manner  of  taking  away  the 
criminal's  life;  such  as  impaling,  crucifixion,  or  breaking  on  the  wheel. 

The  corporal  pain,  which  a  criminal  is  made  to  undergo,  is  not  un- 
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just,  where  his  life  is  spared:  because  such  pain  may  correct  his  bad 
inclination,  and,  by  taking  from  him  the  will  to  do  harm,  may  serve  to 
secure  us  against  his  doing  any  for  the  future.  But,  certainly,  when 
we  take  away  his  life,  any  pain  that  we  give  him,  which  might  have 
been  avoided,  is  so  much  causeless  harm  done  to  him.  There  is  no  oc- 
casion for  this  sort  of  discipline  to  be  used  in  order  to  correct  hi^  evil 
diposition,  when,  by  putting  him  to  death,  we  take  away  from  him  the 
power  of  hurting  us.  The  only  use,  that  can  be  pretended  in  defence 
of  such  cruelties,  is,  that  they  will  be  a  terror  to  others,  who  seeing 
what  they  are  to  suffer,  if  they  do  as  he  has  done,  will  be  more  likely 
to  be  kept  from  doing  so.  And  it  must  be  owned  that  this  purpose, 
where  we  find  it  necessary  to  be  pursued,  will  be  sufficient  to  ju8tif|r 
us  in  carrying  our  right  of  punishing  to  the  utmost  extent;  in  not  par- 
doning, where  we  should  otherwise  have  been  disposed  to  pardon;  in 
allowing  the  criminal  as  little  time,  as  may  be,  to  fortify  himself  agaipirt 
the  apprehension  of  death;  in  making  his  punishment  as  public  as  pos- 
sible; in  exposing  his  body  or  mangling  it,  after  it  is  dead  or  insensible, 
and  is  by  that  means  incapable  of  suffering  any  real  harm. 

But  however  we  may  design  to  terrify  others;  a  right  to  use  such 
means,  as  the  criminal's  behaviour  has  made  necessary  for  us  to  use, 
in  order  to  secure  ourselves  against  any  future  harm  which  he  may  do 
us,  cannot  possibly  be  construed  to  be  a  right  to  use  him  in  such  a 
manner,  as  we  may  think  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  ourselves 
against  any  future  harm  which  other  men  may  do  us.  Nor  do  I  see 
upon  what  other  principle  such  a  practice  can  be  justified;  unless  it 
could  be  shown,  that  a  right  to  punish  is  a  right  to  treat  a  criminal  in 
what  manner  we  please. 

Obligation  arising  VI.  We  have  secn  what  right  arises  over  a  man's 
from  a  crime,  pcrson  upon  account  of  his  having  committed  a  crime: 
^^*^  and  it  is  plain,  from  the  nature  of  the  right  on  one  part, 

what  obligation  it  lays  upon  him  on  the  other  part.  A  right  in  others 
to  use  such  means  as  are  likely  to  hinder  him  from  doing  harm  again; 
that  is,  a  right  in  them  to  punish  him,  implies  an  obligation  on  him  to 
submit  to  punishment:  for  if  he  had  any  right,  or  was  naturally  at  li- 
berty to  resist  punishment,  they  could  not  naturally  have  any  right  to 
inflict  it. 

The  justice  of  VII.  *  When  justice  is  divided,  as  Grotius  divides 
punishment  is  ne-  it,  into  expletive  and  attributive;  it  may  be  a  question 
^^*^'^'  to  which  of  these  two  sorts  punishment  belongs.   If  the 

whole  notion  of  justice  is  included  in  this  division  of  it,  our  common 
ways  of  speaking  seem  to  imply,  that  punishment  belongs  to  one  of 
these  two  sorts,  or  that  either  expletive  or  attributive  justice  is  exer- 
cised, when  we  inflict  punishment.  There  is,  certainly,  the  appear- 
ance of  exercising  some  sort  of  justice,  when  we  say,  that  punishment 
is  justly  due  to  a  crime,  and  that  we  have  done  justice  by  inflict- 
ing^it. 

Now,  expletive  justice,  or  justice  properly  so  called,  consists  in  sa- 
tisfying a  man's  strict  demands,  or  in  taking  care  that  he  shall  have 
what  is  strictly  due  to  him.  And  attributive  justice,  which  differs  lit- 
tle or  nothing  from  benevolence,  consists  in  giving  him  all  that  he  has 

*  Grot  Lib.  H.  Cap.  XX.  %  U. 
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fair  and  reasonable  grounds  to  expect  from  us,  though  he  cannot  pro- 
perly demand  it. 

Punishment  can  scarce  be  thought  to  belong  to  this  latter  sort  of  jus- 
tice; not  only  because  there  is  no  appearance  of  any  benevolent  affec- 
tion in  punishment;  but  likewise  because  punishment,  instead  of  giving 
the  criminal  what  he  could  not  claim,  takes  from  him  something,  which 
he  otherwise  might  have  claimed;  it  takes  from  him  his  life,  or  his  li- 
berty, or  the  use  of  his  limbs,  or  his  natural  freedom  from  pain. 

One  would  rather  be  inclined  to  think,  at  first  sight,  that  it  belongs 
to  expletive  justice;  the  common  ways  of  speaking  about  it  already 
mentioned,  would  lead  us  to  think  so.  And  yet  we  shall  find,  upon 
inquiry,  that  these  are  rather  improper  ways  of  speaking:  because  the 
criminal  has  no  claim  to  punishment,  or  such  a  claim  as  we  may  be  sure 
he  very  willingly  gives  up;  so  as  to  make  it  no  injustice  to  him,  no 
withholding  of  any  thing  which  he  demands,  if  we  were  not  to  pun- 
ish him.  If  expletive  justice  is  done  to  any  one  in  punishing,  it  is  to 
(hem,  who  inflict  the  punishment,  and  not  to  him,  who  undergoes  it: 
their  right  and  not  his  is  satisfied  by  what  he  suffers. 

The  tact  is,  that  justice,  in  the  original  notion  of  it,  is  a  negative 
duty;  it  consists  in  doing  no  causeless  harm,  and  implies  rather  the  not 
doing  what  is  wrong,  than  the  actual  doing  what  is  right.  But  out  of 
this  negative  duty,  a  positive  one  arises:  the  same  law  which  forbids 
us  to  do  any  causeless  harm,  must  be  understood  to  command  us,  where 
any  one  has  suffered  such  harm  by  our  means,  to  make  him  reparation. 
Now,  though  expletive  justice,  in  its  full  extent,  coinprehends  both 
the  negative  and  the  positive  duties  of  justice;  yet  it  is  more  commonly 
used  to  signify  the  duties  of  the  latter  sort,  those  duties  of  justice,  in 
which  we  are  active.  And  in  this  sense  we  may  venture  to  say,  that 
expletive  justice  is  not  exercised  in  punishing;  the  act  of  punishing 
does  not  satisfy  any  demand  which  the  criminal  had  upon  us.  The 
justice  of  punishment  is  r«ither  of  the  negative  sort;  it  is  called  just 
only  because  it  is  not  unjust;  it  is  rather  the  not  doing  what  is  wrong, 
than  the  doing  what  is  right.  But  as  the  inflicting  punishment  implies 
some  action,  and  is  not  merely  a  forbearance  to  act:  we  are  apt  to  con- 
sider the  justice  of  it,  as  of  the  positive,  and  not  as  of  the  negative 
sort;  to  call  it  doing  justice  upon  the  criminal,  or  giving  him  what  is 
his  due,  though  in  fact  it  is  no  more  than  not  doing  him  injustice,  or  not 
taking  from  him  any  thing,  which  his  crime  has  left  him  a  claim  to,  if 
we  have  a  mind  to  take  it  from  him. 

VIII.  If  it  was  at  all  necessary,  that  he,  who  pun-  ^vho  may  punish 
ishes  a  criminal,  should  be  superior  to  the  criminal,  it  in  a  state  of  natu- 
must,  in  a  state  of  natural  liberty,  have  been  unlawful  ^  liberty. 
for  any  one  to  punish  another;  or  though  there  is  no  injustice  in  the  no- 
tion of  inflicting  punishment,  considered  in  itself,  yet  in  the  equality 
of  nature,  no  person,  for  want  of  the  necessary  superiority,  could 
justly  have  inflicted  it:  however  lawful  the  action  of  punishing  might 
be,  when  considered  abstractedly  from  the  agent;  yet  the  institution  of 
civil  authority  would  be  necessary  to  make  it  lawful  for  any  person  to 
do  that  action.  But  from  what  has  been  proved  already,  it  will  appear, 
that  no  such  superiority  of  the  person,  who  inflicts  punishment  over 
him,  who  suffers  it,  can  be  naturally  required  to  make  the  action  of 
punishing  lawful  in  respect  of  the  agent.    Mankind  in  general,  and  he 
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in  particular,  who  has  suffered  by  a  crime,  have  an  interest  in  restnin- 
ing  such  injustice,  as  they  are  all  likely  to  suffer  by  at  another  time,  if 
it  is  not  restrained.  It  is  for  the  common  good,  that  whoever  will  noC 
listen  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  obey  the  law  of  nature,  in  conside- 
ration of  its  ordinary  sanctions,  should  be  compelled  to  do  his  duty,  or 
be  prevented  from  transgressing  it,  either  by  being  made  to  feel  such 
pain  and  inconvenience,  in  consequence  of  the  mischief  which  he  has 
done,  as  will  incline  him  to  behave  better,  or  by  being  deprived  of  the 
op|x)rtunitics  or  of  the  power  to  do  otherwise.  From  this  beneficial 
end  of  punishment  we  have  shown,  that  the  law  of  nature  allows  ct 
punishment,  or  leaves  all  mankind  at  liberty  to  inflict  it:  and  it  is  im- 
possible, that  all  mankind  should  be  at  liberty  to  inflict  punishment, 
and  yet  that  it  should,  at  the  same  time,  be  unlawful  for  any  of  them  to 
inflict  it. 

*  Some  inconveniences  might  probably  arise  in  the  exercise  of  diis 
universal  right  to  punish,  when  the  punishment  is  inflicted  by  the  per- 
son, who  is  the  immediate  sufferer  by  what  the  criminal  has  done.  His 
passions  may  be  so  much  inflamed  by  what  he  has  felt,  as  to  mislead 
him  in  judging  of  the  fact,  and  in  proportioning  the  punishment  to  Ae 
guilt  of  it:  or  if  he  should  be  more  calm,  and  not  be  transported  by  the 
more  violent  passions;  yet  he  would  be  liable  to  be  biassed  in  his 
judgment  by  some  selfish  regards;  few  men  being  so  little  prejudiced 
in  their  own  favour,  as  to  be  fair  judges  in  their  own  cause. 

Nor  would  the  exercise  of  this  right  be  without  its  inconveniences, 
if  it  was  left  promiscuously  to  others,  who  are  not  so  immediately  at 
fected  by  the  crime.  A  promiscuous  right  to  punish  is  not  likely  to 
be  duly  exercised;  even  setting  aside  the  consideration  of  passion  and 
selfishness.  It  requires  more  dilligcnce  to  search  into  the  iact,  more 
prudence  to  weigh  all  its  circumstances,  and  more  equity  to  proportion 
the  punishment  to  it,  than  most  men  are  masters  of.  Besides,  as  it 
would  be  unjust  to  punish  a  man  twice,  or  oftener,  for  the  same  offence; 
that  is,  to  restrain  him  by  force  from  offending  again,  when  he  has  been 
restrained  already;  so  amongst  a  multitude  of  punishers  it  would  be 
unlikely,  that  he  should  escape  with  being  punished  only  once:  be- 
cause it  is  unlikely,  that  where  all  have  an  equal  right,  the  rest  should 
acquiesce  in  what  any  one  of  them  has  done;  or  tluit  they  should  all 
pay  such  a  deference  to  the  diligence,  and  prudence,  and  equity  of  any 
one,  as  not  to  dispute  his  pretensions  to  inflict  the  punishment  in  pre- 
ference to  themselves. 

But  the  inconveniences  which  may  attend  the  exercise  of  a  ri^t, 
are  no  evidence,  that  such  a  right  does  not  subsist:  men  may  have  i 
right  of  acting,  notwithstanding  it  is  possible  for  them  frequently  to 
abuse  this  right.  If  it  was  otherwise,  we  must  be  beholden  to  civil 
institutions,  not  only  for  the  right  of  punishing,  but  for  the  rights  of 
defence,  and  of  demanding  reparation:  since  either  of  these  two  rights 
are  as  likely  to  be  abused  as  the  right  of  punishing,  where  men  are 
judges  in  their  own  cause.  All  that  will  follow  from  its  being  more 
probable  that  the  right  of  punishing  should  be  abused  in  the  liberty  of 
nature,  than  in  a  state  of  civil  society,  is  no  more  than  what  might  be 
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proved  by  many  other  arguments,  that  the  institution  of  magistrates, 

with  civil  power,  is  for  the  general  benefit  of  mankind. 

IX.  We  shall  find,  in  our  future  inquiries,  that  many  ^rv  .     . 

,  .'    .     ,   .  ^  ^       r     •   .1         .  ^       "^    what  cnmei  are 

actions  become  so  criminal,  m  a  state  of  civil  society,  as  punishable  by  men 

to  be  punishable,  which  in  the  equality  of  nature  men  in  the  ec^uality  of 
have  no  right  to  punish.  At  present  we  shall  consider  "a^urc. 
only  what  crimes  are  punishable  by  man,  in  a  state  of  nature,  before 
any  civil  connections  were  made,  or  any  positive  laws  were  instituted. 
*  If  the  foundation  of  our  right  to  punish  has  been  truly  laid,  it  will 
be  obvious,  that  no  crimes  are  punishable  by  mankind,  but  such  as  do 
harm;  that  is,  none  but  such  as  contain  in  them  some  notion  of  injus- 
tice towards  mankind.  From  whence  it  follows,  that  the  only  actions 
which  we  have  a  right  to  punish  in  the  liberty  of  nature,  are  those, 
which  are  naturally  unjust. 

If  a  man  is  void  of  benevolence,  or  wholly  disinclined  to  do  us  good; 
this  18  a  breach  of  his  duty  indeed;  but  it  is  such  a  breach,  as  must  be 
left  to  the  great  author  of  the  law  of  nature  to  punish,  who  will  un- 
doubtedly take  effectual  care  to  vindicate  the  authority  of  his  own  laws: 
for  what  right  can  we  have  to  make  a  man  suffer  for  not  doing  what  we 
had  no  right  to  demand  of  him:  however  reasonable  it  might  be  for  us 
to  expect  it  from  him? 

The  law  of  nature  commands  men  to  be  chaste  and  temperate;  and 
he  who  established  that  law,  will  punish  the  breach  of  it.  But  if  a 
man's  lewdness  or  intemperance  were  to  hurt  no  one  but  himself,  it 
does  not  appear,  that  any  man  has  a  right  to  restrain  him  by  force  from 
following  such  evil  courses. 

The  existence  of  a  God  is  written  throughout  every  part  of  nature 

in  such  legible  characters;  and  the  duty  of  honouring  him  is  so  plain 

to  every  capacity;  that  they,  who  disbelieve  his  existence,  or  deny  him 

that  honour,  which  is  due  to  him,  cannot  but  be  understood  to  offend 

andnst  the  clearest  precepts  of  the  law  of  nature:  they  must  be  wilfully 

bUnd,  if  they  do  not  see  their  duty,  and  perversely  criminal,  if  they 

do  not  practice  it.    But  till  we  have  a  right  to  demand,  that  men  should 

believe  this  obvious  truth,  and  practice  this  plain  duty;  that  is,  till  we 

are  some  way  or  other  hurt,  or  some  real  injustice  is  done  us  by  the 

contrary;  it  does  not  appear,  that  we  have  a  right  to  punish  those  who 

disbelieve  the  one,  or  refuse  to  practice  the  other.     Civil  connections, 

iw^hen  we  are  united  into  societies,  may  give  us  this  right,  as  shall  be 

shown  in  its  proper  place,  they  may  make  either  atheism  or  irreligion 

paoishable  by  us;  but  it  will  be  difficult  to  make  out,  that  we  have 

aoj  such  right  in  the  liberty  of  nature. 

Indeed,  whenever  a  man's  want  of  benevolence  changes,  as  it  com- 
nonly  does,  into  a  want  of  justice;  whenever  his  lewdness  is  attended, 
as  it  almost  always  is,  with  some  harm  to  mankind;  whenever  his  intem- 
perance leads  him  to  injure  them;  and  whenever  his  irreligion  is  at- 
tended with  its  usual  consequence  of  making  him  hurtful  to  them;  as 
even  in  the  liberty  of  nature  they  have  a  right  to  demand  a  contrary 
behaviour  of  him,  they  have  a  right  likewise  to  use  such  means,  as  are 
necessary  to  make  his  behaviour  what  it  ought  to  be,  or  to  prevent  it 
from  being  otherwise. 

•  Grot.  Lib.  II.  Cap.  XX.  ^  XVIU,  XIX,  XX. 
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Grotius  maintains,  that  one  man  is  not  punishable  by  another  for  any 
criminal  intentions  of  any  sort,  not  even  when  these  intentions  come 
to  be  known  by  some  subsequent  confession.  And  certainly  the  rea- 
son of  the  thing  is  on  his  side.  The  mere  intentions  of  a  man,  whilst 
he  keeps  them  to  himself,  cannot  be  punishable;  because  they  are  not 
known.  And  a  subsequent  confession  of  such  intentions  implies,  that 
they  are  laid  aside,  before  they  are  made  public:  in  which  case  there 
can  be  no  right  of  punishing;  because  there  can  be  no  right  to  restrain 
a  man  from  doing  an  injury,  where  we  have  sufficient  evidence,  that  he 
has  already  restrained  himself. 

We  may  add,  that  if  by  any  means  we  come  to  the  knoweledge  of 
his  intentions;  whilst  they  subsist,  but  have  not  yet  been  put  into  exe- 
cution; we  have  no  right  to  punish  him  for  them:  because  the  proper 
notion  of  punishment  is  an  evil  inflicted  upon  account  of  some  crime, 
which  has  been  actually  committed:  and  whilst  the  crime  remains  in 
the  intention,  it  is  not  actually  committed,  it  is  only  beginning.  How- 
ever, in  these  circumstances,  though  we  have  no  right  ct  punishing, 
we  have  a  right  of  defence,  which  is  a  right  of  doing  much  the  ssme 
thing  under  a  different  name. 

Our  author  mentions  another  sort  of  crimes,  which  he  sajrs,  are  not 
punishable  by  man,  and  calls  them  such  crimes,  as  human  natare  can- 
not avoid.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  what  crimes  he  had  in  his  mind, 
when  he  gave  them  this  general  character.  No  action  can  he  criminal, 
if  it  is  not  possible  for  a  man  to  do  otherwise.  An  unavoidable  eriae 
is  a  contradiction:  whatever  is  unavoidable  is  no  crime;  and  whsteTcr 
is  a  crime  is  not  unavoidable.  If,  indeed,  he  only  meant,  that  where  a 
criminal  act  is  proposed  to  a  man,  though  he  may  have  a  natural  power 
of  avoiding  it,  yet,  if  he  is  threatened,  in  case  he  will  not  do  it,  widi 
such  an  evil  as  human  nature  cannot  well  bear  up  against,  this  circum- 
stance will  greatly  abate,  if  not  wholly  remove  the  guilt  of  his  com- 
pliance; this  opinion  can  scarce  be  contradicted.  But  then  an  inquiry  of 
this  sort  would  have  been  made  more  properly,  where  he  is  treating  of 
the  manner,  in  which  the  guilt  of  a  crime  is  to  be  estimated,  than  where 
he  is  enumerating  the  several  sorts  of  crimes,  which  are  not  punisha- 
ble by  man. 

what  guilt  is.  X.  Guilt  is  sometimes  defined  to  be  the  obligation, 

which  a  man  is  under,  to  submit  to  punishment,  in  consequence  of  any 
crime  that  he  has  committed.  But  this,  one  would  think,  cannot  be  a 
true  definition  of  it;  at  least  it  does  not  suit  at  all  with  our  commoD 
ways  of  speaking  about  guilt.  We  commonly  speak  of  guilt,  as  if  it 
was  capable  of  being  greater  or  less:  whereas,  the  obligation  to  pun- 
ishment does  not  admit  of  degrees;  there  is  no  medium  between  being 
obliged  and  not  obliged.  And  certainly,  if  this  is  all  that  we  mean  by 
guilt,  many  propositions  relating  to  punishment,  which  we  frequently 
hear,  and  which  seem  to  have  some  sense  in  them,  must  be  very  tri- 
fling and  uninstructive.  When  a  man  is  said  to  deserve  punishment 
upon  account  of  his  guilt;  the  meaning  would  be,  if  this  was  the  true 
notion  of  guilt,  that  he  deserves  punishment,  because  he  is  obliged  to 
submit  to  it.  And  it  would  be  still  more  uninstructive  to  say,  as  we 
sometimes  do,  that  a  man  is  obliged  to  submit  to  punishment  upon  ac- 
count of  his  guilt:  for  this  would  amount  to  no  more  than  if  we  had 
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said,  that  he  is  therefore  obliged  to  submit  to  punishment,  because  he 
is  obliged  to  submit  to  it. 

Let  us  try,  whether  we  cannot  find  out  some  other  definition  of 
guilt,  which  will  explain  the  notion  of  it  with  more  exactness.  Now, 
It  seems  to  be  an  agreed  point,  that  guilt  is  that  quality  in  a  criminal, 
which  deserves  punishment,  or  which  gives  mankind  a  right  to  punish 
him.  By  attending,  therefore,  to  the  foundation  of  our  natural  right 
to  punish,  we  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  find  out,  what  that  quality  in 
the  criminal  is,  which  makes  him  deserve  it.  Mankind  have  a  right  to 
punish  any  person,  or  he  deserves  punishment  at  their  hands,  when 
his  actions  have  shown  them,  that  he  has  a  disposition  to  injure  them, 
or  to  do  them  harm,  unless  they  take  care,  by  forcible  means,  to  pre- 
vent him  from  doing  it.  This  disposition,  therefore,  is  what  makes  the 
criminal  deserve  punishment:  and,  consequently,  as  far  as  men  are 
concerned  in  punishing,  we  may  define  guilt  to  be  a  disposition  to  do 
harm,  which  has  shown  itself  by  some  actual  harm  already  done. 

XL  *The  guilt  of  a  man  is  greater  or  less  in  pro-  How  guilt  is  esti- 
portion  as  his  disposition  to  do  harm,  appearing  from  mated. 
some  harm  already  done,  is  stronger  or  weaker.  Now,  there  are  two 
ways  of  judging  how  strong  or  how  weak  this  disposition  is;  first,  from 
eonsidermg  the  nature  of  the  crime  itself,  and  secondly,  from  consider- 
ing the  circumstances  of  the  criminal. 

Guilt,  according  to  the  notion  of  it  just  now  explained,  is  un- 
doubtedly a  personal  quality;  because  the  disposition  to  ofiend  is  in 
die  criminal,  and  not  in  the  crime.  However,  for  the  sake  of  speak- 
ing more  distinctly  upon  this  subject,  I  shall  take  the  liberty,  when  we 
estimate  the  guilt  of  a  person  from  considering  the  crime  itself,  which 
he  has  committed,  to  call  it  the  guilt  of  the  crime;  and  when  we  esti- 
mate it  from  considering  the  circumstances  of  the  person  who  commits 
a  crime,  I  shall  call  it  the  guilt  of  the  criminal. 

In  general  the  guilt  of  a  crime  is  estimated  by  the  evil  or  harm 
which  it  does;  not  because  guilt  properly  consists  in  such  harm;  but 
because  any  person's  disposition  to  do  harm  is  stronger  or  weaker  in 
proportion  to  the  greatness  or  the  smallncss  of  the  harm  which  he 
can  bring  himself  to  do.  The  harm  which  others  suffer  by  the  crime 
of  any  person,  is  the  immediate  reason,  why  he  should  not  have  com- 
mitted it:  so  that  he  who  does  more  or  greater  harm,  breaks  through 
stronger  reasons  forbidding  what  he  does,  than  he  who  does  less  harm: 
and  the  stronger  reasons  there  are  against  otfending,  the  stronger  dis- 
position to  offend  there  must  be  in  him,  who  can  get  over  them.  In 
short,  there  is  so  little  ditfcrence  between  a  disposition  to  do  great 
harm,  and  a  great  disposition  to  do  harm,  that  one  of  them  may  very 
well  be  looked  upon  as  the  measure  of  the  other.  Since,  therefore, 
the  guilt  of  a  crime  consists  in  the  disposition  to  do  harm,  which  the 
eriminal  shows  by  committing  it;  and  since  this  disposition  is  greater 
or  less  in  proportion  to  the  harm  which  is  done  by  the  crime;  the  con- 
•eqaence  is,  that  the  guilt  of  a  crime  follows  the  same  proportion;  it  is 
greater  or  less,  according  as  the  crime,  in  its  own  nature,  does  greater 
or  less  harm.  Thus,  as  murder  deprives  a  man,  not  only  of  all  his 
present  happiness,  but  of  the  possibility  likewise  of  obtaining  any  fu- 

•  Grot  Lib.  D.  Cap.  XX.  §  XXVUI,  XXIX,  &c. 
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ture  happiness  in  this  world;  it  does  him  the  greatest  possible  harm,  and 
is,  therefore,  considered  as  a  crime  of  the  greatest  guilt.  The  divine  au- 
thor of  the  Mosaic  law  places  adultery  in  the  next  degree  of  guilt  to  mur- 
der; as  it  docs  a  man  the  greatest  harm  that  he  can  suffer,  next  to  that 
of  losing  his  life,  by  robbing  him  of  all  his  domestic  joy  and  comfort. 
Theft,  which  takes  from  a  man  some  of  the  means  of  happiness  by 
taking  from  him  his  goods,  implies  much  harm  in  it  towards  him  who 
suffers  such  a  loss,  and  consequently  a  disposition  to  do  much  harm 
in  them,  who  arc  the  authors  of  it:  the  guilt,  therefore,  of  this  crime 
being  estimated  by  the  rule  here  laid  down,  though  it  does  not  rise  so 
high  as  that  of  murder,  is  little  inferior  to  that  of  adultery.  False  as* 
persions,  by  which  a  man  is  injured  in  his  character  or  credit,  may, 
and  frequently  do  produce  considerable  harm  to  him;  they  are,  there- 
fore, crimes  of  some  guilt:  but  because  the  harm  is  less  certain,  the 
guilt  of  such  crimes  is  less  than  that  of  the  crimes  before  mentioned. 

There  are  some  circumstances  attending  the  criminal  act  itself,  which 
will  aggravate  the  guilt  of  it;  such  as  impiety  towards  a  parent,  inhu- 
manity towards  a  friend,  or  ingratitude  towards  a  benefactor.  The 
want  of  piety,  or  of  humanity,  or  of  gratitude,  does  not,  indeed,  seem 
to  be  punishable  in  itself,  where  men  live  in  the  liberty  of  nature:  but 
if  murder,  or  adultery,  or  theft,  or  slander,  arc  attended  with  such  cir- 
cumstances; the  guilt  of  these  crimes  is  reasonably  esteemed  to  be 
much  greater  than  it  would  have  been  otherwise:  because,  where  the 
same  harm  is  done,  a  man's  hurtful  disposition  must  be  greater,  if  he 
not  only  breaks  through  the  obligations  of  justice,  but  such  obligations 
likewise,  as  would,  if  he  had  listened  to  them,  have  engaged  nim  to 
hold  directly  the  opposite  conduct,  to  advance  the  good  and  welfare  of 
those,  to  whom  he  has  done  evil. 

Thus  far  we  have  seen  how  the  guilt  of  a  crime  is  to  be  estimated: 
in  which  estimation  we  consider  only  the  act  itself,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  it.  But  when  an  act  is  done  by  some  particular  person,  in 
order  to  determine  his  degree  of  guilt,  regard  must  be  had  to  the  situ- 
ation and  circumstances  of  the  agent,  as  well  as  to  the  nature  and  cir- 
cumstmces  of  the  act.  What  is  chiefly  to  be  considered  in  respect  of 
the  agent,  relates  either  to  his  knowledge,  or  to  his  freedom.  As  his 
understanding  is  more  clearly  informed,  and  enables  him  to  see  his  duty 
more  plainly;  or  as  his  will  is  less  forcibly  restrained,  and  enables 
him  to  perform  his  duty  more  readily;  his  guilt,  in  transgressing  that 
duty  is  so  much  the  greater.  lie  must  have  the  strongest  disposition 
to  offend,  who  offends  against  the  clearest  evidence,  and  with  the  fewest 
restraints  ui)on  his  freedom  of  choice.  On  the  contrary,  as  entire  and 
invincible  ignorance  of  what  ought  not  to  be  done,  or  an  absolute  im- 
possibility of  doing  otherwise,  would  clear  a  man  of  all  guilt;  so  in 
proportion  as  he  is  nearer  to  such  a  state  as  this,  his  guilt  will  be  less. 
That  where  the  same  crime  is  committed  by  different  persons,  their 
guilt  should  be  considered  as  greater  or  less,  in  proportion  as  their 
knowledge  and  freedom  were  greater  or  less,  seems  to  be  agreeable  to 
the  common  notions  of  mankind.  When  a  person  is  driven  by  some 
great  provocation  to  commit  a  crime,  or  when  he  is  tempted  to  commit 
-it  in  order  to  avoid  some  great  evil,  which  he  could  not  otherwise  have 
easily  avoided;  these  are  generally  looked  upon  as  circumstances  in  his 
favour,  which  lessen  his  guilt.     But  if  a  reason  was  to  be  asked,  why 
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ihese  circumstances  should  have  such  an  effect;  no  reason  can  be  given 
for  it,  but  what  is  taken  from  the  principle  here  advanced:  the  provo- 
cation which  he  received,  or  the  temptation  which  he  was  under,  have, 
either  by  clouding  his  understanding,  prevented  him  from  seeing  his 
duty,  or  by  putting  a  force  upon  his  will,  prevented  him  from  per- 
forming it  And  in  proportion  as  his  view  of  what  he  is  obliged  to 
is  less  distinct,  or  his  liberty  of  doing  it  is  more  restrained,  his  acts, 
however  criminal  they  may  be  in  themselves,  have  so  much  the  less 
guilt  in  them,  when  considered  as  done  by  him  in  these  circumstances: 
because  they  do  not  arise  so  much  from  any  disposition  in  him  to  do 
harm,  as  from  his  ignorance,  or  his  restraint,  from  his  want  of  under- 
standing, or  his  want  of  freedom. 

But  men  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  if  ignorance  or  restraint  are 
admitted  in  alleviation  of  a  man's  guilt,  as  rendering  his  act  in  some 
sort  the  result  of  necessity,  rather  than  of  his  own  disposition  to  offend, 
this  ignorance  or  restraint  must  be  such  as  have  not  originally  been 
owing  to  himself.  An  involuntary  act,  if  the  necessity  which  drives 
us  to  it,  was  brought  upon  us  at  first  by  our  own  free  choice,  must,  in 
all  reason,  be  considered  as  a  voluntary  act.  Thus,  though  madness 
mi^t  clear  a  man  from  any  guilt  in  what  he  does,  yet  drunkenness, 
notwithstanding  he,  who  is  drunk,  may  be  really  mad  for  the  time, 
would  be  no  alleviation  of  it.  If  a  man  is  provoked  by  blows  and 
other  ill  usage  to  kill  the  person,  from  whom  he  receives  them,  whilst 
the  smart  is  upon  him;  such  a  provocation  may  be  thought  to  lessen  his 

Silt;  but  if  he,  by  striking  the  first  blow,  was  the  occasion  of  what 
lowed;  his  guilt  would  not  be  lessened  by  what  he  felt  himself  at 
the  time  of  committing  the  fact,  and  by  the  provocation  to  commit  it, 
which  he  brought  upon  himself. 

XII.  By  these  rules  we  may  be  assisted  in  judging  Measure  of  pun- 
how  far  the  guilt  of  one  person  exceeds  the  guilt  of  ishmcnt,  how  ad- 
another,  not  only  where  they  have  committed  different  ju^^cd. 
crimes,  but  likewise  where  they  have  committed  the  same  crime.  But 
in  judging  what  punishment  should  be  inflicted  upon  a  criminal, 
another  comparison  may  be  thought  necessary,  a  comparison  between 
the  guilt  of  the  criminal  and  the  evil  which  is  to  be  inflicted  upon  him; 
that  we  may  from  thence  be  enabled  to  proportion  the  punishment  to 
the  guilt. 

It  is  commonly  said  to  be  a  proper  rule  of  justice,  that  as  much  as 
the  gtiilt  of  one  person  exceeds  the  guilt  of  another,  so  much  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  former  should  exceed  the  punishment  of  the  latter.  If 
there  was  no  other  exception  to  this  rule,  yet  it  certainly  does  not 
come  up  to  the  point  in  question.  For  in  this  proportion  guilt  is  com- 
pared with  guilt,  and  punishment  with  punishment:  whereas,  the 
question  is,  what  rule  we  are  to  observe  in  comparing  guilt  with  pun- 
ishment. However  clear  we  may  think  it,  that  of  two  persons  who 
have  committed  different  crimes,  and  in  different  circumstances,  he  is 
to  bear  the  greater  punishment,  whose  guilt  is  the  greater,  and  he  the 
less  punishment,  whose  guilt  is  the  less;  this  rule  will  never  help  us 
in  determining  what  particular  sort  or  degree  of  punishment  is  to  be 
inflicted  upon  either  of  them.  We  may  know,  certainly,  that  theft  is 
a  crime  of  greater  guilt  than  slander;  and,  consequently,  that  in  like 
circumstances,  a  thief  may  justly  be  punished  more  than  a  slanderer. 
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But  after  we  know  this,  the  most  material  inquiry  still  remains  unde- 
termined: it  will  still  be  a  question,  whether  theft  is  to  be  punished 
with  death,  or  maiming,  or  slavery,  or  imprisonment,  or  whipping. 
There  seems  likewise  to  be  a  farther  exception  against  this  rule,  which 
will  prevent  it  from  being  universally  applicable.  The  exception  is, 
that  amongst  many  crimes,  all  of  which  deserve  death,  the  guilt  of 
some  is  greater  than  the  guilt  of  others.  And  if  death  is  a  just  pun- 
ishment for  the  least  of  these  crimes,  it  is  impossible  to  apply  this  rule 
in  punishing  the  others,  which  are  greater:  for  the  rule  directs  us  to 
rise  in  our  punishment,  as  the  guilt  of  the  crime  increases:  whereas, 
when  the  lowest  of  these  crimes  is  punished  with  death,  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  rise  higher  in  our  punishment,  though  the  guilt  of  the  other 
crimes  is  greater.  If  theft  deserves  death,  how  are  we  to  punish  a 
murderer?  if  murder  deserves  death,  how  are  we  to  punish  parricide? — 
you  may  think  to  answer  this  objection  by  surmising,  that  no  crime  is 
to  be  punished  with  death  except  murder.  But  certainly  there  are 
many  other  crimes  which  betray  such  an  evil  disposition  in  the  person 
who  commits  them,  that  nothing  less  than  capital  punishment  can  se- 
cure us  against  him.  And  if  you  have  a  due  regard  to  the  authority 
which  established  the  Mosaic  law,  you  will  find  that  your  surmise  is 
not  well  supported,  and  that  (lod  himself  directed  other  crimes,  besides 
murder,  to  be  punished  with  death.  Or  if  neither  of  these  considera- 
tions will  show  you,  how  little  is  to  be  said  in  favour  of  your  opinion, 
you  may  ask  yourself,  whether  murder  is  in  all  cases  a  crime  of  the 
same  guilt?  or  to  speak  more  properly  whether  the  guilt  of  parricide  is 
not  greater  than  the  guilt  of  simple  murder?  If,  then,  simple  murder 
is  to  be  punished  with  death,  we  may  go  back  to  the  question  just  now 
asked,  how  will  you  punish  parricide?  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  you, 
who  arc  so  mild  in  your  o])inion,  as  to  tlie  proper  punishment  of  other 
crimes,  would  not  be  so  cruel  in  puiiishing  parricide,  as  to  think  of  ad- 
ding tortures  to  death.  Or  if  you  should  think  of  doing  so,  you  ought 
to  be  informed  that  your  rule,  if  it  would  lead  you  to  this,  can  never 
be  a  just  one.  We  may  torture,  where  we  spare  life,  in  hopes  of 
amending  the  criminaPs  bad  dis]M>sition;  or  we  may  take  away  life, 
where  there  is  no  hopes  of  his  amendment:  but  to  take  away  life, 
which  is  an  effectual  security  a;;ainst  his  oifending  again,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  torture,  when  death  has  made  it  impossible  for  us  to 
amend  him,  is  no  better  than  an  unwarrantable  cruelty. 

Another  rule  which  seems,  in  sonic  sort,  to  be  drawn  from  the  pri- 
mary end  of  punishment,  is,  ttiat  the  evil  which  the  criminal  is  made 
to  suffer,  should  be  equal  to  the  evil  which  he  has  done.  As  the  end 
of  punishing  him  is  to  prevent  him  from  doing  the  like  again;  we  may 
think  it  likely,  that  by  putting  him  into  tlie  place  of  the  sulferer,  and 
making  him  feel  what  he  has  made  the  other  feel,  he  may  be  taught,  by 
his  own  experience,  how  grievous  it  is  to  l)e  born,  and  may  by  these 
means  be  brought  to  do  so  no  more.  It  is,  1  suppose,  some  such  rule 
as  this,  which  they  may  have  in  view,  who  seem  to  be  of  opinion,  that 
no  crime,  besides  murder,  ought  to  bo  punished  with  death.  And  as 
they  seem  to  think  it  a  merciful  or  rather  a  favourable  rule,  so  there 
are  others,  on  the  contrary,  who  charge  the  law  of  Moses  with  exces- 
sive cruelty  for  establishing  retaliation  in  some  few  instances.  When 
these  latter  speak  of  the  penalty  of  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a 
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tooth,  of  burning  for  burning,  wound  for  wound,  stripe  for  stripe;  they 
ask,  in  their  usual  style  of  declamation,  whether  any  thing  can  be  ima- 
gined more  inhuman,  than  for  a  man  who  has  lost  his  eye  or  his  tooth  in 
the  heat  of  a  quarrel,  to  go  in  cool  blood  and  thrust  out  the  eye  or  the 
tooth  of  his  neighbour?  But  before  they  impeach  the  Mosaic  law  of 
inhumanity  for  establishing  such  a  penalty,  they  would  do  well  to 
inform  themselves,  whether  by  that  law  it  was  not  necessary,  that  there 
should  be  some  malice  in  the  criminal  who  had  defaced  a  man,  in  order 
to  subject  him  to  the  penalty  of  retaliation:  and  if  this  was  necessary, 
we  may  reply  to  them,  not  only  that  what  they  talk  about  the  heat  of 
passion  can  be  no  more  than  declamation;  but  that  other  law-makers 
have  found  great  reason  to  carry  the  punishment  for  crimes  of  this  sort 
much  higher,  and  to  make  the  malicious  maiming  or  defacing  a  man 
capital.  But  be  this  as  it  will;  certainly  retaliation,  however  proper 
it  may  be  in  some  instances,  cannot  be  the  universal  standard  of  pun- 
ishment. In  some  instances  such  a  punishment  is  impracticable,  in 
others  it  would  be  indecent  and  criminal.  An  incendiary,  who  has  no 
houses  or  but  few  goods  of  his  own,  cannot  be  made  to  suffer  the  same 
evil  which  he  has  brought  upon  those,  whose  houses  or  whose  goods 
of  great  value  he  has  maliciously  burned.  Forgery  of  a  will,  in  the 
liberty  of  nature,  or  treason  against  the  state  in  civil  society,  could  not 
be  punished  by  retaliation.  The  same  may  be  said  of  an  adulterer, 
who  has  no  wife  of  his  own;  and  if  he  had  one,  this  sort  of  punish- 
ment, whilst  it  endeavoured  to  correct  a  crime  in  one  person,  would 
engage  others  in  the  same  crime.  \Vc  need  not  enumerate  any  more 
instances:  these,  that  have  been  mentioned,  will  be  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  reader,  that  we  must  look  for  some  other  measure  of  punishment, 
besides  this  of  retaliation. 

We  cannot  easily  find  a  better  measure  than  what  the  end  of  pun- 
ishing suggests  to  us.  Where  we  have  sufficient  evidence  from  pre- 
vious facts,  that  a  man  is  disposed  to  injure  us;  the  law  of  nature  allows 
us  to  provide  for  our  future  security,  by  enforcing  the  criminal's  duty 
upon  him,  or  by  so  restraining  him,  as  to  leave  him  either  no  opportu- 
nity or  no  power  to  transgress  it.  This  is  the  end  proposed  in  punish- 
ment, which  justifies  us  in  inflicting  it.  And  certainly  the  measure 
or  degree  in  which  we  may  punish,  can  only  be  determined  by  that 
end,  which  justifies  us  in  punishing  in  any  degree.  Such  degrees  of 
punishment,  therefore,  are  consistent  with  the  law  of  nature,  as  are 
found  to  be  necessary  for  obtaining  that  security  against  the  criminal, 
which  the  law  of  nature  allows  us  to  require.  The  proper  degree  of 
punishment,  if  it  is  to  be  regulated  by  this  principle,  plainly  admits  of 
some  latitude.  The  law  of  nature  does  not  fix  any  precise  point,  below 
which  we  cannot  fall,  without  inflicting  it  in  too  low  a  degree,  and 
above  which  we  cannot  rise,  without  inflicting  it  in  too  high  a  degree. 
On  the  one  hand,  indeed,  there  is  no  hazard  of  doing  wrong:  for  as  pun- 
ishment is  only  allowed  and  not  prescribed  by  the  law  of  nature;  a  man's 
right  to  inflict  it,  in  the  liberty  of  nature,  is  entirely  his  own  to  make 
what  abatements  in  it  he  pleases.  But  on  the  other  hand,  by  inflicting 
too  high  a  punishment  we  may  exceed  what  is  allowable:  because  we 
are  allowed  to  inflict  no  more  than  our  future  security  against  suffer- 
ing by  the  criminal  requires:  the  right  of  punishing,  though  it  is  a 
man's  own,  to  make  such  abatements  in  it,  as  his  prudence  and  cle- 
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mency  may  recommend  to  him,  is  not  his  own  to  carry  to  any  rigour  or 
severity,  diat  passion  or  revenge  may  prompt  him  to. 
Mercy  or  clemen-  XIII.  *  There  are  two  ways  in  which  mercy  or 
cy,  how  exercised,  clemency  may  exert  itself  in  regard  to  the  punishment 
of  criminals.  It  may  either  remit  the  whole  punishment,  and  then  it 
is  called  forgiveness  or  pardoning;  or  else,  in  the  latitude  of  puniahinc, 
it  may  engage  us  to  try  the  lowest  degree,  in  order  to  see  how  fut  this 
will  answer  the  purpose,  before  we  proceed  as  far  as  we  lawfully  mi^L 

If,  indeed,  the  law  of  nature  enjoined,  that  punishment  should  follow 
a  crime,  it  would  be  contrary  to  our  duty  to  pardon  a  criminaL  But 
since  this  law  only  allows  us  to  punish;  or  since  punishment  is  natu- 
rally just,  only  because  the  law  of  nature  does  not  forbid  it;  we  are 
left  at  liberty  to  judge  for  ourselves,  whether  we  shall  inflict  or  remit  iL 

It  is  a  mere  fallacy  to  urge,  that  punishment  is  naturally  due  to  a 
crime,  and  consequently  that  a  just  man,  as  he  gives  all  men  their  diie^ 
cannot,  consistently  with  this  character,  remit  a  punishment,  or  with- 
hold it  from  the  criminal.  For  when  punishment  is  said  to  be  natu- 
rally due  to  a  criminal,  we  certainly  cannot  mean  that  the  criminal  has 
a  rii^ht  to  demand  it:  we  choose,  indeed,  to  speak  afiKrraatiTely,  and 
say,  that  it  is  due  to  him  in  justice;  whilst  our  meaning  is  a  ne^tive 
one,  whilst  we  only  mean,  that  no  precept  of  justice  is  transgreaaed, 
nothing  which  is  due  to  him  is  either  taken  or  withholden  irom  llia^ 
when  he  is  made  to  suiTcr  for  what  he  has  done.  A  just  man,  there- 
fore, may  be  obliged,  if  he  would  act  up  to  this  character,  so  to  pie 
all  men  what  is  their  due,  as  not  to  withhold  from  them  any  thing 
which  they  have  a  right  to  demand:  but  it  does  not  follow  that  he  ia 
obliged  to  punish  a  criminal  who  is  in  his  power;  because,  as  the  cri- 
minal has  no  right  to  demand  punishment,  it  is  not  due  to  him  in  thia 
sense.  If  any  one  has  in  this  case  a  right  to  demand;  he,  who  inflicta 
the  punishment,  has  a  right  to  demand,  that  the  criminal  should  suffer 
it;  he  who  suffers  it  has  no  right  to  demand,  that  the  other  should  in- 
flict it.  The  right  then  of  punishing,  as  it  is  wholly  his,  from  whom 
the  punishment  comes,  may,  if  he  thinks  proper,  be  waved  or  given 
up.  By  giving  it  up  he  uses  this  right  as  his  own,  and  in  the  equality 
of  nature  is  not  accountable  to  any  one  for  so  doing. 

Indeed,  a  criminal,  in  this  equality  of  nature,  is  not  very  likely  lo 
escape  punishment.  Where  all  have  a  promiscuous  right  of  calling 
him  to  an  account;  it  is  a  ^reat  chance,  though  one  may  pardon  him, 
whether  all  will  be  equally  inclined  to  clemency.  fCain  seems  to 
have  been  sensible,  how  little  security  he  had  in  this  respect;  when, 
after  the  murder  of  his  brother,  he  declares  himself  to  be  afraid,  that 
every  one  who  met  him  would  kill  him. 

If  this  branch  of  clemency  is  consistent  with  the  law  of  nature,  there 
can  be  no  question  whether  the  other  branch,  which  consists  in  pun- 
ishing in  a  low  degree,  is  so  or  not.  For  if  we  are  at  liberty  to  wave 
our  right  entirely,  we  must  certainly  be  at  liberty  to  wave  it  in  part; 
that  is,  to  make  such  abatements  in  it  as  we  see  convenient.  Humanity 
towards  the  criminal  will  commonly  persuade  us  to  exercise  this  part 
of  mercy,  to  be  satisfied  with  the  least  degree  of  punishment  that  may 
seem  sufficient  to  restrain  or  correct  his  bad  disposition. 
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Some  circumstances  either  of  the  criminal  himself,  or  of  the  crime 
committed  by  him,  may  justify  us  in  not  exercising  this  branch  of 
mercy.  The  principal  circumstance  of  the  criminal,  is  his  having  re- 
peated the  offence  frequently,  after  he  has  been  punished  in  these 
lower  degrees:  because  this  is  an  evidence,  that  these  slighter  punish- 
ments are  not  sufficient  to  answer  the  purposes  which  are  designed  to 
be  brought  about  by  them.  His  having  repeated  the  offence  with- 
out ever  having  been  made  to  suffer  for  it  at  all,  ought,  however,  not  to 
check  our  humanity  towards  him;  since  it  does  not  then  appear  that 
slighter  punishments  would  not  have  amended  him  if  they  had  been  tried. 

The  principal  circumstances  of  the  crime  which  will  justify  us  in 
not  being  satisfied  with  punishing  in  the  lowest  degree,  are  its  being 
common,  or  its  being  obvious.  W  hen  few  people  are  likely  to  follow 
the  criminal's  example,  or  to  do  as  he  has  done;  we  have  nothing  more 
to  consider  than  his  particular  case:  he  stands,  as  it  were,  alone;  and 
if  we  have  reason  to  hope  that  the  slighter  sort  of  penalties  may  cor- 
rect what  is  amiss  in  his  disposition,  we  need  proceed  no  farther  than 
to  inflict  such  slight  penalties.  But  when  many  run  into  the  same 
crime,  and  custom  may  seem  likely  to  establish  the  practice  of  it,  if 
care  is  not  taken  to  prevent  it;  there  is  the  greater  necessity  for  being 
9LS  severe  as  justice  will  allow  us  to  be,  in  order  to  deter  others,  who 
might  be  encouraged  to  offend,  if  they  saw  that  a  man  could  offend 
either  with  impunity,  or  at  the  expense  of  only  a  small  punishment. 
The  facility  of  a  crime,  or  its  being  obvious  to  be  committed,  docs  not 
increase  the  guilt  of  it:  there  is  no  more  guilt  in  offending  where  it 
is  easy,  than  where  it  is  difficult;  nay,  in  fact,  the  facility  of  a  crime, 
considered  in  itself,  may  rather  sccni  to  lessen  than  to  increase  the 
guilt:  because  he  who  can  take  the  pains  to  offend,  where  great  diffi- 
culties are  in  his  way,  shows  a  stronger  disposition  to  offend  than  he 
who  meets  with  few  or  no  difficulties  to  oppose  him.  But  the  guilt  of 
a  crime  being  duly  adjusted,  the  facility  of  it  is  a  reason  why  we 
should  carry  our  punishment  of  it  as  high  as  justice  will  allow  of.  For 
where  a  crime  is  easy  and  open,  it  is  more  likely  to  be  committed 
than  where  it  is  difficult.  And  if  we  punish,  in  order  to  secure  our- 
selves, primarily  indeed,  against  the  person  offending,  but  secondarily 
against  all  others;  there  is  more  reason  for  punishing  with  all  just  se- 
verity, where  we  are  guarded  by  nothing  but  the  fear  of  punishment, 
than  where  we  are  guarded  by  the  very  difficulties  which  any  person 
would  meet  with  who  should  attempt  to  injure  us. 

We  may  observe  that  in  civil  society  law-makers  have  this  rule  in 
view,  when  they  appoint  and  establish  the  i)enalty  for  breaking  a  law. 
As  the  mercy  of  an  individual,  in  the  liberty  of  nature,  shows  itself  in 
the  gentleness  of  the  penalty  which  he  inflicts;  so  the  mercy  of  the 
law  shows  itself  in  the  gentleness  of  the  penalty  which  it  appoints. 
And  it  is  usual  for  civil  laws  to  forbid  those  crimes  which  are  the  most 
easy  to  be  committed,  under  higher  penalties  than  those  of  the  like 
guilt,  which  arc  not  to  be  committed  without  greater  difficulty.  The 
mercy  of  some  laws  has  restrained  the  natural  license  of  punishing 
theft  with  death,  and  has  established  the  penalty  of  restitution  with 
increase,  where  the  theft  is  committed  in  the  day  time;  or  with  slavery, 
when  the  thief  has  not  wherewithal  to  make  such  an  ample  restitution 
as  is  required  of  hiin.     But  in  the  night  time,  those  laws  leave  the 
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thief  to  the  discretion  of  the  person  whom  he  robs:  that  so,  where  it 
is  more  easy  to  offend  in  this  way,  the  person  offending  may  run  the 
hazard  of  suffering  a  higher  penalty.  Stealing  cattle  from  the  pasture, 
and  stealing  them  from  the  stall,  are  crimes  of  much  the  same  guilt. 
But  the  former  is  a  crime  more  easily  committed  than  the  latter:  and 
upon  this  principle  the  Mosaic  law  punishes  the  former  with  more  ri- 
gour^ and  the  latter  with  more  clemency.  Five  oxen  are  to  be  restored 
for  an  ox,  and  four  sheep  for  a  sheep,  in  one  case;  but  a  double  restitu- 
tion is  made  the  penalty  in  the  other  case.  The  law  says,  *'*  If  a  man 
shall  steal  an  ox  or  a  sheep,  and  kill  it  or  sell  it,  he  shall  restore  fire 
oxen  for  an  ox,  and  four  sheep  for  a  sheep.  If  a  thief  be  found  break- 
ing up,  and  be  smitten  that  he  die,  there  shall  be  no  blood  shed  for 
him.  If  the  sun  be  risen  upon  him,  there  shall  be  blood  shed  for  him; 
for  he  should  have  made  full  restitution:  if  he  have  nothing,  then  he 
shall  be  sold  for  his  theft.  If  the  theft  be  certainly  found  in  his  hand 
alive,  whether  it  be  ox,  or  ass,  or  sheep,  he  shall  restore  double." 
The  supposition  of  his  being  found  breaking  up,  when,  if  the  theft  is 
in  the  day  time,  only  a  double  restitution  is  required,  shows  Aat  the 
cattle  so  stolen  were  supposed  to  be  in  some  place  of  security. 

What  has  been  here  said  concerning  mercy  or  clemency  is  appliea- 
ble  only  where  men  live  in  the  liberty  and  equality  of  nature,  or  where 
the  right  of  punishing  is  every  man's  own,  so  that  he  may  abate  the 
rigour  of  his  demands,  or  entirely  give  them  up  at  his  own  diseretion. 
But  in  civil  society,  where  the  magistrate  punishes,  he  exereises  the 
right  of  the  public.  His  mercy,  therefore,  is  to  be  guided  by  what  he 
reasonably  presumes  to  be  the  will  of  the  public,  and  net  by  what  he 
might  be  willing  to  do  if  he  was  exercising  only  his  own  private  ri^ft 
of  punishing. 

How  the  goods  of  X' y.  As  we  have  here  had  occasion  to  mention  a 
a  criminad  arc  af-  punishment  by  double  or  four-fold,  or  five-told  restitu- 
fected  by  punish-  tioii,  it  may  be  proper  for  us  to  stop  a  while  in  order  to 
™^"^*  consider,  whether  in  the  liberty  of  nature  the  person 

who  punishes,  particularly  if  he  is  likewise  the  person  who  has  suA 
fered  by  the  crime,  has  any  right  to  take  possession  of  the  criminal's 
goods,  or  acquires  any  property  in  them,  in  consequence  of  the  right 
to  punish  beyond  what  is  sulficicnt  to  make  him  satisfaction  for  such 
damages  as  he  has  sustained.  In  civil  society  punishments  by  fines,  or 
by  confiscation,  are  very  usual;  and  in  some  countries,  the  law  may 
direct  that  what  is  thus  taken  from  the  criminal  shall  go  to  the  suffieren 
as  we  find  the  Mosaic  law  provided  in  the  instances  just  now  taken 
notice  of. 

How  the  civil  magistrate  comes  by  the  general  power  of  punish- 
ment, and  how  he  comes  by  this  particular  power  over  the  criminal's 
goods,  will  be  the  proper  subject  of  some  of  our  future  inquiries.  At 
present  we  are  only  to  inquire  how  a  criminars  goods  are  affected  by 
the  right  of  punishing  in  the  liberty  or  equality  of  nature;  where 
there  is  no  magistrate  in  whom  the  exclusive  right  of  punishing  is 
vested,  but  this  right  belongs  promiscuously  to  all. 

It  is  plain,  that  loss  of  goods  may  bring  about  the  ends  of  puaiflih- 
ment  several  ways.    Such  a  loss  as  this,  like  any  other  evil  whieh  ths 
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criminal  is  made  to  feel,  may  toach  him  to  behave  better  for  the  future, 
for  fear  of  suffering  such  another  loss,  if  he  has  still  any  thin^  left  to 
lose.  Where  many  of  his  goods  are  taken  from  him,  so  as  to  reduce 
him  to  a  low  condition;  he  will  have  fewer  opportunities  of  offending 
than  he  had  whilst  he  had  enough  to  maintain  him  in  idleness.  And 
these  opportunities  will  be  more  particularly  lessened,  if  his  riches, 
whilst  he  had  them,  were  either  the  principal  motives  to  his  crime,  or 
the  chief  instruments  that  helped  him  or  gave  him  the  power  to  com- 
mit it.  Since  then  the  ends  of  punishing  may  thus  be  answered  by 
deprivation  of  goods;  if  we  have  any  right  to  make  a  criminal  suffer 
at  all  for  these  ends,  we  must  have  the  same  right  to  make  him  suffer 
in  his  goods,  as  to  make  him  suffer  directly  or  immediately  in  his  person. 

But  the  great  question  is,  when  the  criminal  is  deprived  of  his  goods, 
who  has  the  property  in  them?  They  cannot  naturally  pass  to  his  children 
or  relations,  if  inheritance  is  not  a  right  of  the  law  of  nature.  Nay, 
though  inheritance  was  supposed  to  be  natural,  or  though  it  had,  in  a 
state  of  nature,  been  introduced  or  established  by  general  consent;  yet 
even  then  his  children  or  relations  could  not,  in  virtue  of  such  a  right, 
claim  to  inherit  the  goods  which  he  loses.  For  inheritance  is  not  a 
right  to  claim  property  in  such  things  as  belonged  to  the  ancestor, 
whenever  his  property  in  them  ceases;  it  is  only  a  right  to  claim  property 
in  such  things  as  he  leaves  the  heirs  in  ]K)ss(>ssion  of  when  his  own 
property  ceases  by  death.  So  that  before  his  death,  there  can  be  no 
claim  of  inheritance  upon  any  of  his  goods;  and  at  his  death  there  can 
be  no  claim  of  inheritance  upon  such  of  his  goods  as  he  does  not  leave 
them  in  possession  of.  And  he  certainly  no  more  leaves  them  in  pos- 
session of  those  goods,  which  he  has  hvm  justly  deprived  of  in  his  life- 
time, than  he  does  of  those  whioh  he  has  sold,  or  given  away. 

As  the  heirs  of  the  criminal  liave  no  claim  to  such  ^oods,  as  he  loses 
in  the  way  of  punishment;  so  neither  has  the  injured  person  any,  con- 
sidered merely  as  the  injured  person.   He  has,  indeed,  a  right  to  so  much 
of  the  eriminaPs  goods  as  will  make  him  amends  for  the  damage  which 
he  has  suffered:  but  no  reason  can   be  given   why  he  should  have  a 
right  to  more;  unless  some  positive  law  has  given  him  such  a  right. 
The  ends  which  justify  punishment,  will  by  no  means  extend  his  claim 
any  farther  than  this.     The  criminal,  by  suffering  in  his  goods,  may  be 
discouraged  or  prevented  from  offending  again:    but  a  design  to  dis- 
courage or  prevent  him  from  offending  again,  can  be  no  ground  for  that 
person,  whom  he  has  injured  by  offending  once,  to  claim  property  in  the 
^oods  which  he  is  deprived  of.  The  ends  of  punishment  may  be  answered 
by  taking  the  criminaPs  goods  from  him:  l)ut  these  ends  do  not  require 
that  the  property,  which  he  loses,  should    be  vested  in   the  person 
whom  he  has  injured. 

The  person  who  punishes,  whether  it  is   the  same  that  has  been 

injured,  or  any  one  else,  seems  most  likely  to  have,  or  rather  to  acquire 

a  right  in  such  goods:  not  because  he?  is  at  the  troul)le  of  punishing; 

but  because,  when  he  deprives  the  criminal  of  his  pro])erty  in  them, 

be  has  the  fairest  opportunity  of  being  the  first  occupant.    The  person 

who  undertakes  to  punish  a  criminal,  has  another  opportunity,  besides 

this,  of  acquiring  a  right  in  the  criminal's  goods.     Most  of  the  evils 

which  the  criminal  can  suffer  in  his  person,  may  be  estimated  in  money 

or  in  goods;  and  he  probably  would  willingly  submit  to  lose  as  much 
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monej,  or  as  man j  of  his  goods,  as  would  make  the  evil,  which  he 
should  feel  by  such  loss,  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  to  the  evil  of  «ome 
other  punishment.  Suppose,  for  instance,  the  punisher  might  impri- 
son him,  and  he  would  readily  give  a  sum  of  money  rather  than  lose 
his  liberty:  in  this  case,  by  his  own  voluntary  act,  he  might  give  the 
punisher  a  certain  sum  of  money,  in  order  to  redeem  himself  from  im- 
prisonment; that  is,  he  might  choose  to  bear  one  sort  of  punishmenty 
rather  than  another:  and,  in  consideration  of  the  punishers  being  wil- 
ling to  change  the  sort  of  punishment,  he  might  make  over  his  right  to 
that  sum  of  money,  or  to  any  other  of  his  goods  of  the  same  value. 

After  a  number  of  men  have  originally  acquired  a  general  property, 
as  a  collective  body,  in  all  such  things  as  are  distributed  afterwards  or 
that  body  amongst  the  particular  members  of  it,  and  so  become  the  pn- 
vate  property  of  each  individual,  to  whom  they  are  thus  distributed 
and  assigned;  we  may,  notwithstanding  this,  suppose  each  individual, 
in  respect  of  punishment,  to  be  still  in  a  state  of  nature;  that  is,  we 
may  suppose  the  right  of  punishing  to  belong,  promiscuously,  to  eaeh 
of  them.  Whoever,  in  these  circumstances,  punished  a  criminal 
with  loss  of  goods,  could  have  no  right  to  these  goods,  unless  by  way 
of  commutation.  If  nothing  has  passed  between  the  punisher  and  the 
criminal,  except  that  the  former  has  merely  deprived  the  latter  id  Ids 
goods;  such  goods  have  then  no  particular  owner:  and  if  the  punisher 
could  claim  them  at  all,  he  must  claim  them  as  the  first  occupanL  But 
where  a  right  of  general  property  in  the  public  or  collective  body  ob- 
tains; such  goods  as  have  no  particular  owner,  do  not  cease  to  have 
any  owner  at  all;  they  revert  to  the  public  or  collective  body,  and  are 
not  so  in  common,  as  that  any  one  who  pleases,  may  lawfully  aeiae 
them  for  his  own,  and  acquire  property  in  them  by  such  occupancy- 
Suppose  such  a  collective  body  of  men  to  have  approached  a  little 
nearer  to  the  forms  and  institutions  of  civil  society,  and  to  have  made 
over  their  general  property  to  some  one  or  more  particular  persons: 
then,  as  all  goods  which  have  no  other  owner,  so  those  amongst  the 
rest,  which  a  criminal  is  deprived  of  in  the  way  of  punishment,  will 
become  the  property  of  such  person  or  persons;  that  is,  in  the  more 
common  way  of  speaking,  the  goods  of  a  criminal  will,  as  a  punish- 
ment for  what  he  has  done,  be  forfeited  to  him  or  them;  when  depri- 
vation of  goods  is  the  proper  punishment  of  his  crime,  and  any  one 
thinks  fit  to  inflict  that  punishment. 

Accetaories  to  a  XV.  We  have  seen  that  justice  will  allow  us  to 
crime  puniihable.  punish  the  person  who  commits  a  crime:  but  it  may 
still  be  asked,  whether  we  can,  consistently  with  the  same  jusdee, 
punish  any  others  besides  him.  *This  question  relates  to  tvro  sorts  of 
persons;  to  such  as  are  parties  in  a  crime,  though  they  are  not  the  im- 
mediate doers  of  it;  and  to  such  as  have  neither  done  the  criminal  act, 
nor  are  any  ways  concerned  in  it. 

As  to  the  first  sort  of  persons,  those  who  are  parties  in  the  crime, 
they  are  plainly  liable  to  punishment;  not  for  the  guilt  of  another  man, 
but  for  their  own  guilt;  not  because  a  criminal  act  has  been  done  by 
some  one  else,  but  because  they  had  a  share,  or  were  aceesaoriea  in 
what  that  other  person  has  done.  The  several  ways,  by  which  we  suy 

•Grot  Lib.  D.  Cap.  XXI.  f  I. 
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80  br  make  ourselves  parties  in  doing  an  injurj,  as  to  become  parties, 
likewise,  in  the  obligation  to  make  satisfaction  for  the  damages  arising 
from  that  injury,  have  been  already  explained.  By  the  same  ways  a 
nun  may  make  himself  so  far  a  party  in  a  crime  which  another  com- 
mits, as  to  be  justly  liable  to  be  punished  for  it.  They,  who  command 
a  crime,  who  consent  to  it,  when,  without  their  consent,  it  could  not 
have  been  committed,  who  assist  the  immediate  actor  in  committing  it, 
or  who  protect  him  after  it  is  committed;  they  who  are,  in  strict  jus- 
dee,  obliged  to  forbid  the  crime,  and  do  not  forbid  it,  who  are  in  like 
manner  obliged  to  assist  the  sufferer,  and  wilfully  neglect  to  assist 
him;  they,  who  advise,  or  encourage,  or  countenance  what  is  done; 
and  they  who  ought  to  dissuade  the  crime,  but  do  not  dissuade  it,  or  who 
ought  to  make  it  known,  but  conceal  it;  any  of  these  are  parties  in  it, 
or  aecessories  to  it:  and  if  they  have  such  a  share  in  it,  as  evidences 
any  evil  disposition,  they  become  liable  to  punishment. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  a  man  may  be  so  far  accessory  to 
ft  crime,  as  to  be  obliged  to  make  good  tlie  damage  arising  from  it,  with- 
out being  liable  to  share  in  the  punishment  due  to  the  guilt  of  it. 
Every  neglect  of  justice,  though  in  the  slightest  instances,  obliges  him 
to  make  reparation:  because  justice,  even  in  the  slightest  instances,  is 
what  all  mankind  may  claim  of  him.  But  punishment  is  inflicted  to 
correct  a  bad  disposition,  or  to  prevent  it  from  breaking  out  into  future 
acts  of  injustice:  and  it  is  very  possible,  that  through  inadvertence,  or 
by  accident,  a  man  may  be  the  occasion  of  harm  to  others  in  the  lower 
instances,  without  having  such  a  bad  disposition  as  to  stand  in  need 
either  of  correction  or  restraint. 

In  punishing  a  criminal  and  his  accessories;  when  they,  by  whose 
authority,  or  at  whose  instigation  he  committed  the  crime,  can  be  found 
out,  and  are  in  our  power;  it  is  generally  thought  reasonable,  that  we 
should,  be  more  ready  to  mitigate  or  to  remit  his  punishment  than 
theirs.  The  crime  is  supposed  to  begin  from  them;  and  we  are  wil- 
ling to  hope,  that  unless  they  had  commanded  or  instigated  him  to  do 
wlut  he  has  done,  the  fact  might  never  have  been  committed.  But 
certainly  this  rule  will,  in  many  cases,  be  a  very  improper  one.  He, 
who  is  under  the  strongest  temptation  to  commit  a  crime,  has  the  least 
guilt;  and  whether  we  consider  him  as  an  object  of  our  mercy  or  not, 
yet  in  point  of  justice  he  deserves  the  least  punishment.  Now,  it 
frequently  happens,  that  his  provocation,  from  whom  the  crime  begins, 
is  much  greater  than  his,  who  carries  it  into  execution.     I  may  have 

Erovoked  a  man  by  some  extreme  ill  usage,  which  puts  him  upon 
iring  an  assassin  to  murder  me:  the  guilt  of  the  assassin,  who  is  pre- 
vailed upon  by  a  small  reward  to  commit  the  fact,  is  plainly  the  greater 
of  the  two:  for  he,  who  can  be  brought  so  easily  to  commit  a  crime, 
must  have  a  worse  and  a  more  dangerous  disposition  of  mind,  than  he, 
who  does  not  appear  likely  to  have  thought  of  committing  it,  if  he  had 
not  been  under  the  influence  of  a  great  provocation. 

XVL  •  The  principles  already  established,  concern-  ^1^^,^^.  ^j,^,  i^^^^ 
ing  the  ends  and  the  right  of  punishing,  will  sufficiently  no  sliare  in  a 
prove  that  they,  who  are  no  ways  concerned  in  a  crime,  crime,  not  pun- 
cannot,  with  any  appearance  of  justice,  be  punished  for  "^^^^' 

•  Grutiiu,  Lib.  II.  Cap.  XXI.  §  IX,  X,  XI,  XII. 
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it.  If  punishment  is  justifiable  upon  no  other  principle,  but  a  design 
of  correcting  or  restraining  a  disposition  to  hurt  mankind;  then  where 
there  is  no  crime  to  evidence  such  a  disposition,  that  is,  where  there  is 
no  guilt,  there  can  be  no  justice  in  inflicting  punishment. 

VVe  do  not,  indeed,  maintain,  that  no  punishment  can  be  justlj  in- 
flicted upon  a  criminal,  which  shall,  in  any  manner,  or  by  any  accident 
whatsoever,  affect  an  innocent  person.  Mankind  are  so  connected  with 
one  another,  that,  if  this  was  a  true  principle,  it  would  be  almost  im- 
possible to  punish  a  criminal  at  all:  for  there  is  scarce  any  punishment 
which  can  be  inflicted,  but  what,  by  some  accident  or  other,  will,  in  its 
consequences,  affect  other  persons  besides  him,  upon  whom  it  is  inflicted. 
No  one  is  so  much  a  solitary  individual,  as  to  be,  in  all  respects,  quite 
detached  from  the  rest  of  his  species:  cither  our  interests  are  mixed 
with  the  interests  of  others,  or,  at  least,  there  are  some,  with  whom  we 
are  connected  by  ties  of  affection.  The  death  of  a  parent  will  com- 
monly hurt  his  children;  both  upon  account  of  the  interest  which 
they  had  in  his  life,  and  upon  account  of  the  affection  which  they  had 
for  his  person.  He  cannot  be  maimed  or  imprisoned  without  their  CbcI- 
ing  it:  they  lose  at  least  that  pleasure,  which  they  enjoyed  from  his 
company  or  his  welfare,  and  are,  perhaps,  deprived  of  that  mainte- 
nance, which  they  received  from  his  labour.  Even  any  corporal  pain, 
though  he  is  the  immediate  sufferer,  affects  them:  it  is  a  pain  to  them 
that  he  should  be  hurt:  and  what  is  a  disgrace  to  him,  is,  however  we 
may  reason  about  it,  a  disgrace  to  his  family,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
world.  Where  a  man  is  not  attached  to  others  by  natural  affection,  he 
has  many  other  connections  which  will  extend  the  consequences  of  his 
punishment  to  them.  If  he  is  in  debt,  and  has  no  way  of  satisfying  his 
creditors,  but  either  by  his  labour,  or  by  his  going  on  in  some  gainful 
employment,  which  he  had  entered  into,  and  which  they,  perhaps,  had. 
hazarded  their  money  upon;  his  death,  or  his  imprisonment,. or  his 
banishment,  will  be  a  loss  to  them.  If  he  is  a  slave,  his  master  will  be 
a  sufferer;  if  he  is  a  master,  his  dependents  will  be  sufferers;  when 
any  of  the  higher  punishments  arc  inflicted  upon  him.  But  the  losses 
or  evils  which  any  of  these  innocent  persons  undergo,  in  consequence 
of  a  criminal's  punishment,  is  not  a  punishment  to  them.  They  suffer, 
indeed;  but  they  must  look  upon  what  they  suffer  as  a  natural  misfor- 
tune, which  was  brought  upon  them,  not  directly  by  the  design  of 
those  who  inflict  the  punishment,  but  in  consequence  only  of  their  ac- 
cidental connections  with  the  criminal,  upon  whom  it  is  inflicted.  All 
punishment  may,  indeed,  be  considered  as  some  loss  to  them,  who  suf- 
fer it:  but  then  all  loss  is  not,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  considered  as  a 
punishment.  Whatever  loss  we  designedly  and  directly  bring  upon  a 
man,  if  we  do  it  upon  account  of  some  crime  that  he  has  committed,  it 
is  a  punishment;  if  we  do  it  without  any  previous  crime,  it  is  an  injury. 
Nay,  even  such  loss  as  we  bring  upon  a  man  in  consequence  of  what 
we  do,  is  an  injury;  if  the  act  from  whence  this  loss  arises  is  an  unlaw- 
ful one.  But  the  loss  which  an  innocent  person  suffers  by  the  punish* 
ment  of  a  criminal,  upon  account  of  the  accidental  connection  that  there 
is  between  such  person  and  the  criminal,  is  not  of  either  of  these  sorts. 
It  is  not  directly  or  designedly  brought  upon  him:  nor  is  it  the  eon- 
sequence  of  any  act,  which  is  in  itself  unlawful.     He  suffers  it  in 
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consequence  only  of  our  doing  what,  in  respect  of  the  criminal,  we 
had  a  right  to  do. 

What  has  been  already  said  may  help  to  clear  up  the  question, 
whether  a  criminal  may  justly  be  deprived  of  his  goods,  since  they 
are  by  this  means  prevented  from  descending  to  his  children,  notwith- 
standing these  children  have  no  share  at  all  in  the  guilt  of  his  crimes. 
This  punishment  is,  in  this  respect,  no  more  exceptionable  than  any 
other  punishment  would  be:  since,  as  we  have  seen,  in  almost  every 
other  sort  of  punishment,  his  children,  and  all  others  who  are  connected 
with  him,  must,  in  some  degree  or  other,  suffer  with  him.  And  upon 
the  same  principles,  that  we  justify  any  other  sort  of  punishment,  we 
may  justify  this,  in  which  the  loss  suffered  by  the  children  is  not  di- 
rectly or  designedly  brought  upon  them,  but  only  in  consequence  of 
our  doing  an  act  in  itself  lawful. 

I  am  aware,  however,  that  this  explanation  of  the  matter  is  open  to 
an  objection.  It  may  be  asked,  whether  in  calling  the  act  a  lawful  one, 
which  is  attended  with  this  consequence,  we  do  not  take  the  point  in 
question  for  granted?  The  loss  which  the  children  sustain,  though  we 
do  not  think  fit  to  call  it  a  punishment,  may  yet  be  an  injury:  as  all 
losses  are,  which  any  innocent  person  suffers  in  consequence  of  our 
doing  what  we  ought,  in  justice,  not  to  do.  And  to  say  that  our  act  of 
punishing  a  criminal  by  deprivation  of  goods,  is  in  itself  a  lawful  one, 
is  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  act  is  lawful,  notwithstanding  the  cer- 
tain consequence  of  it  is,  that  an  innocent  person  will  be  hurt  by  it. 
However,  this  objection  is  not  a  very  formidable  one:  for  when  we  say 
that  the  act  is  in  itself  a  lawful  one,  we  consider  it  as  detached  from 
this  consequence.  In  the  first  place,  wo  may  afRrm,  what  has  been 
proved  already,  that  it  is  lawful  to  [)unish  a  criminal.  And  in  the 
next  place  we  may  affirm,  that  if  a  criminal  was  a  solitary  individual, 
who  had  no  children  and  no  relations  at  all,  to  whom  his  goods  would 
descend  at  his  death;  it  would  bo  lawful  to  punish  him  by  deprivation 
of  goods.  And  if  the  act  is  lawful  thus  far;  the  consequences,  which 
are  not  directly  designed  by  him  who  does  it,  but  follow  by  the  acci- 
dental connection  between  the  criinincil  and  his  relations,  are  not 
chargeable  upon  him  as  an  injury  to  those  relations. 

Children  have  a  right  to  maintenance  from  their  parents;  they  have 
a  right  likewise  to  the  pleasure  which  they  receive  from  the  company, 
the  safety,  and  the  welfare  of  their  parents.  Now,  there  is  scarce  any 
sort  of  punishment,  but  what  will,  in  sonic  degree  or  other,  affect  the 
children,  when  it  is  inflicted  upon  the  parent.  And  yet  we  never 
hear  the  same  complaints  about  the  injury  which  is  done  to  the  children, 
by  punishing  the  parent  in  any  other  way,  that  are  usually  made  about 
the  punishing  of  him  by  deprivation  of  goods.  Every  one  seems  to  be 
aware,  in  other  instances,  that  the  loss  sustained  by  the  child  is  acci- 
dental, and  that  the  view  of  what  it  must  suffer,  by  the  punishment  of  its 
parent,  is  not  sufficient  to  make  such  punishment  unjust.  Though,  in 
fact,  the  loss  which  is  sutferod  by  the  child  in  other  instances,  affects 
what  may,  witli  more  propriety,  be  looked  upon  as  its  right,  than  the 
loss  which  it  suffers  in  the  instance  of  taking  away  the  parent's  goods. 
For  the  child  has  no  more  tlian  an  expectation  of  succeeding  to  his 
goods;  and  tliis  expectation  depends  upon  the  condition  of  his  keeping 
those  goods  till  he  dies.     So  that  by  depriving  tlie  parent  of  his  goods, 
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instead  of  taking  away  any  right  from  the  children,  we  only  uiiierce|il 
the  condition,  without  which  they  can  have  no  right  at  aU  to  them. 
*  Puffendorfy  after  he  had  come  to  this  conclusion,  goes  on  to  obfleire, 
that  it  was,  however,  as  Buchanan  calls  it,  a  truly  unjust  and  barbaroiit 
law,  which  was  made  by  Mogaldus,  king  of  Scotland,  that  all  the 
goods  of  condemned  criminals,  were  to  be  forfeited  to  the  crown,  ex- 
eluding  their  wives  and  children  from  any  part  of  them.  If  he  doea 
not  use  the  word  unjust  in  its  strict  and  proper  sense,  it  will  be  eeay 
to  reconcile  what  he  here  says,  with  his  former  conclusion.  For 
though  the  rigour  of  justice  will  allow  of  this;  yet  it  might  still  be  his 
opinion,  that  tenderness  and  humanity  would  persuade  us  to  let  the 
wife  and  children  of  the  criminal  enjoy,  if  not  the  whole,  yet  however 
some  part  of  his  goods. 

But,  perhaps,  he  had  in  his  mind  another  objection  to  sueh  a  law  as 
this;  an  objection,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  attended  to. 
Though  deprivation  of  goods  may  be  justified,  even  against  any  avp 
posed  injury  to  the  children  of  the  criminal,  when  this  is  the  only  poa- 
ishnicnt  which  he  is  made  to  suffer;  yet  it  b  still  a  question,  whethv  he 
may  be  punished  by  death  and  by  deprivation  of  goods  too?  All  the  rea* 
sons,  upon  which  the  justice  of  punishment  is  supported,  are  satisfied  bj. 
the  death  of  the  criminal.  He  is  effectually  prevented  from  offending 
again,  when  bis  life  is  taken  from  him.  And  as  we  showed  befive, 
upon  this  principle,  that  all  unnecessary  torture,  that  ia,  all  pain  which 
niii^ht  have  been  avoided  in  putting  the  criminal  to  death,  is  an  injury 
to  him;  so  here  it  may  be  asked,  whether  the  accumulated  punishment 
of  death  and  deprivation  of  goods  is  not  upon  the  same  account  to  be 
looked  upon  as  an  injury? 

If  this  was  the  whole  of  the  objection,  we  might  easily  reply,  that 
deprivation  of  goods  added  to  death  is  not  like  unnecessary  torture 
added  to  it.  The  criminal  feels  the  unnecessary  torture;  and  because 
he  is  then  capable  of  feeling  it,  he  is  likewise  capable  of  being  injured 
by  it.  But  deprivation  of  goods  is  more  like  exposing  or  mangling  his 
body,  after  it  is  become  insensible:  if  it  is  at  all  to  be  called  taking  his 
goods  from  him,  it  is  taking  them  from  him,  after  he  has  no  longer  any 
occasion  for  them,  and  can  no  longer  feel  the  loss  of  them. 

But  here  the  case  of  the  children  returns,  and  gives  new  force  to  tbe 
objection.  If  they  have  a  claim  to  inherit  what  their  father  dies  pos- 
sessed of;  then  to  seize  u])on  the  goods  of  the  father  at  his  death,  thoa|^ 
it  is  no  injury  to  him,  will  be  an  injury  to  them:  because,  in  thia  case, 
seizing  his  goods  is  not  merely  intercepting  the  condition,  upon  which 
the  children  had  a  claim  to  them;  it  is  taking  the  goods  away  in  oppo- 
sition to  their  claim. 

Shall  we  say,  that  it  is  of  great  use  for  men  to  have  a  punishment  of 
this  sort  before  their  eyes:  since,  though  they  might  be  hardy  enough 
to  offend,  where  they  themselves  are  to  suffer  alone;  yet  their  affectioB 
for  their  children  will  probably  prevent  them  from  offending,  where 
they  foresee,  that  if  they  do  offend,  these  children  must  suffer  with 
them?  But  when  we  are  inquiring  about  the  justice  of  inflicting  a 
punishment,  after  a  crime  is  over;  it  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  to  give 
an  answer  drawn  from  the  expediency  of  threatening  a  punishment 
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before  the  crime  is  committed.  It  might  be  of  great  use  to  threaten, 
that  if  a  man  committed  such  or  such  a  crime,  his  children  should  be 
tortured,  or  be  put  to  death  before  his  eyes;  and,  doubtless,  to  inflict  a 
punishment  of  this  sort,  in  some  instances,  might  be  of  great  use  in 
preventing  others  from  oflbnding.  But  the  expediency  of  such  a  pro- 
ceeding would  never  show  the  justice  of  it.  However  just  it  might 
be,  in  respect  of  the  parent,  who,  upon  account  of  his  crime,  is  made 
to  suffer  the  anguish  of  so  horrid  a  spectacle;  yet,  certainly,  it  never 
could  be  thought  just,  in  respect  of  the  children,  who  are  thus  made 
to  suffer  torture  or  death,  notwithstanding  they  are  clear  from  the  guilt 
of  their  parent's  crime. 

Shall  we  say,  that  inheritance  is  an  instituted  right;  and  tliat  conse- 
quently, in  a  state  of  natural  liberty,  no  injury  is  done  to  the  children 
ID  cutting  them  off  from  inheritance;  because  they  had  no  right  to 
claim  it;  and  that  in  a  state  of  civil  society,  those  who  institute  the 
right  of  inheritance,  may  model  it  as  they  please,  and  may  convey  the 
goods  of  the  father  to  his  children,  u|K)n  such  conditions,  as  seem  to 
them  to  be  most  convenient.  They  may,  therefore,  in  view  to  the  ex- 
pediency of  such  establishment,  ap|)oint,  that,  where  the  father  has 
been  guilty  of  such  or  such  crimes,  all  inheritance,  as  derived  from  or 
through  him,  shall  be  cut  off;  and  then,  in  consecjuence  of  this  esta- 
blishment, what,  in  the  first  instance,  was  expedient  only,  becomes  just: 
the  child  is  not  injured  by  this  bar  of  his  claim  to  inherit;  because,  if 
the  same  laws,  from  which  this  bar  arises,  had  not  given  him  a  claim  to 
inherit,  he  would  have  had  no  such  claim  at  all.  This  answer  may  be 
a  satisfactory  one,  where  the  children  have  no  right  to  the  goods  of 
their  parents,  but  by  intestate  succession.  But  it  is  plainly  an  insuffi- 
cient answer,  if  the  parent,  or  other  ancestor,  has  been  careful  enough 
to  make  a  will.  For  however  inheritance  in  intestate  succession  may 
be  the  creature  of  civil  institution,  inheritance  by  will  is  coeval  with 
property. 

Shall  we  say,  therefore,  that  property  itself,  and  all  the  incidents  of 
it,  the  power  of  making  a  will,  amongst  the  rest,  is  tlie  effect  of  civil 
institution?  This  would  be  saying  what  cannot  well  be  proved  to  be 
universally  true. 

But  where  property  is  considered  as  acquired  in  the  gross,  and  as 
derived  from  the  public  to  the  individuals,  in  whom  separate  or  pri- 
vate property  is  vested;  the  public  might,  certainly,  make  the  grant  of 
it  to  such  individuals,  upon  such  terms,  and  under  such  conditions,  as 
seemed  to  be  most  expedient,  or  most  conducive  to  the  common  good. 

But  even  then,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  a  general  grant  of  j)ro- 
perty  to  the  individuals,  can  never  be  understood  to  l)e  any  bar  to  their 
disposing  of  their  goods  by  will;  unless  this  limitation  is  particularly 
mentioned.  For,  as  the  right  to  dispose  of  our  goods  by  will  is  natu- 
ndly  incidental  to  property;  whoever  grants  tlie  one,  does,  at  the  same 
time,  grant  the  other,  if  no  express  condition  is  annexed,  which  may 
prevent  it. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  we  may  come  to  these  conclusions.     Where 

a  criminal  is  punished  with  death,  supposing  inheritance  in  intestate 

succession  to  be  the  creature  of  civil  institution,  the  children,  or  other 

relations  of  such  criminal,  have  no  claim  to  his  goods,  in  the  liberty  of 

nature;   and,  conseijuentlv,  deprivation  of  goods  can  have  no  injustice 
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in  it.  It  cannot  be  unjust,  in  respect  of  the  criminal;  because,  after 
he  is  dead,  he  does  not  feel  the  loss  of  them.  And  it  cannot  be  unjust 
in  respect  of  the  children;  because,  in  respect  of  them,  it  is  not  pro- 
perly deprivation;  it  does  not  take  from  them  any  thing  which  they  had 
a  right  to;  it  only  prevents  them  from  possessing  what  did  not  belong 
to  thcni,  any  more  than  to  any  other  person. — But  though  inheritance 
in  intestate  succession  is  supposed  to  be  introduced  by  civil  society, 
and  to  be  established  by  positive  laws;  yet,  inheritance  by  will,  is  inci* 
dental  to  property  and  coeval  with  it:  and,  consequently,  where  a  cri- 
minal IS  punished  with  death,  in  the  liberty  of  nature,  whoever  claims 
his  goods  by  will  would  be  injured,  if  they  were  hindered  from  suc- 
ceeding to  them. — And  though  we  consider  civil  society  as  in  its  in- 
fancy, which  is  the  case  where  a  body  of  men  have  the  property  of 
lands  in  gross,  and  individuals  derive  their  private  property  from  the 
grant  of  such  body;  yet  this  principle  would  not  be  sufficient  to  jus- 
tify depriving  the  heir  of  a  claim  under  the  will  of  the  ancestor;  unless 
where  it  was  otherwise  provided  by  some  express  conditions  annexed 
to  the  grant. 

However,  we  are  to  observe  farther,  that  in  civil  society  the  esta- 
blished laws,  to  which,  as  we  shall  see  hereailer,  all  the  subjects  con- 
sent, either  mediately  or  immediately,  operate  in  the  same  manner  with 
such  express  conditions.  Whether  those  conditions  are  made  at  first, 
or  arc  introduced  with  consent  of  parties  afterwards;  there  is  no  injury 
on  the  side  of  the  community,  which  makes  use  of  them,  as  a  restraint 
upon  the  behaviour  of  the  subjects.  So  that  in  civil  society,  by  virtue 
of  the  laws,  the  power  of  making  a  will  may,  consistently  with  justice, 
be  taken  away  from  criminals,  who  are  punished  capitally. 

There  is  another  case,  in  which  such  persons  as  are  innocent  of  a 
crime,  seem  to  be  punished  for  it;  and  that  is  where  the  guilt  of  the 
criminal  is  the  remote  cause,  but  some  act  of  their  own  is  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  evil  which  tliey  suffer.  lie  that  engages,  either  ibr 
the  appearance  of  a  criminal,  when  he  shall  be  called  upon,  or  for  his 
future  good  behaviour,  becomes  answerable  for  such  appearance  or 
such  behaviour,  and  makes  himself  liable  to  undergo  the  penalty, 
under  which  he  engaged  for  either.  The  guilt  of  the  criminal  arising 
from  some  crime  formerly  committed,  which  made  him  liable  to  be 
called  upon,  in  one  instance,  or  his  guilt  arising  from  some  future  mis- 
behaviour, in  the  other  instance,  is  the  remote  cause,  which  subjects 
the  sponsor  to  undergo  wliat  he  voluntarily  engaged  to  undergo,  upon 
condition  the  criminal  failed  of  appearing,  or  of  behaving  well.  But 
the  immediate  cause,  w^hich  involves  the  sponsor  in  the  obligation  to 
undergo  such  evil,  is  his  own  voluntary  act  of  engaging  under  this 
condition. 

It  is  evident,  that  what  the  sponsor  suffers,  is  owing  to  his  own  vo- 
luntary act,  and  not  to  the  guilt  of  the  criminal;  because  the  measure 
of  what  he  is  to  suffer  is  determined  by  his  own  engagement,  and  not 
by  the  other's  guilt.  Whatever  may  be  the  guilt  of  the  criminal;  this 
consideration  docs  not  affect  the  sponsor:  what  he  is  to  undereo  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  he  voluntarily  engaged  to  undergo.  Upon 
this  account  it  is,  that  he,  who  thus  gives  security  for  another,  cannot 
forfeit  his  life  as  a  penalty;  when  the  conditions  that  he  engaged  for 
are  not  made  good.    He  cannot  forfeit  his  life,  because  he  can  forfeit  no 
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more  than  he  had  pawned  or  pledged  as  a  security:  and  he  can  pledge 
nothing,  but  what  he  has  a  right  to  dispose  of.  Now,  a  man's  life  is 
not  his  own  to  dispose  of:  and,  consequently,  as  he  cannot  pledge  it  in 
security,  he  cannot  forfeit  it;  when  the  conditions  which  he  engaged 
for  fail  of  being  performed.  The  ancients  seem  to  have  been  of 
another  opinion:  the  sponsor  might,  in  their  judgment,  suffer  capitally. 
And  there  is  a  plain  reason  why  they  might  be  of  this  opinion,  not- 
withstanding they  acted  upon  the  principle  here  laid  down,  that  the 
sponsor  suffers  immediately  on  account  of  his  own  engagement,  and 
not  on  account  of  the  criminal's  guilt;  and,  consequently,  that  he  can 
forfeit  no  more  than  he  pledges,  and  can  pledge  no  more  than  he  has  a 
right  to  dispose  of.  For,  in  the  meantime,  they  looked  upon  every 
man  to  be  absolute  master  of  his  own  Jife,  not  only  to  keep  or  preserve 
it,  but  to  dispose  of  it  too,  as  he  pleased.  They  allowed  the  sponsor, 
therefore,  if  he  thought  fit,  to  put  himself,  in  all  respects,  into  the 
place  of  the  criminal,  so  as  to  subject  himself  to  suffer  capitally;  if  it 
appeared,  upon  inquiry,  that  the  criminal  deserved  so  to  suffer. 

XVII.  *Wc  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe,  obligation  to  pun- 
that  the  children  or  heirs  of  a  criminal  cannot  justly  be  «*»ment  docs  not 
punished,  upon  account  of  the  guilt  of  their  parent  or  an^gtop  ^  ^l 
ancestor;  provided  they  have  no  share  in  this  guilt.  It  heir. 
may  not  be  amiss,  before  we  leave  this  subject,  to  take  notice  of  the 
reason,  why  the  obligation  to  undergo  punishment  docs  not,  like  some 
other  obligations,  descend  from  the  ancestor  to  the  heir.  Guilt,  or  a 
disposition  to  do  harm,  is  a  personal  quality;  and,  consequently,  the 
obligation  which  arises  from  it,  must  be  merely  personal.  As  the  guilt 
is  in  the  person  and  not  in  the  goods;  the  heir,  to  whom  those  goods 
descend,  receives  them  without  that  obligation  of  punishment  which 
the  ancestor  was  under.  But  though  the  heir  stands  clear  of  the  pun- 
ishment itself;  that  is,  though,  if  the  punishmont  was  not  inflicted,  or, 
at  least,  was  not  settled  and  determined,  before  the  death  of  the  ances- 
tor, the  heir  will  naturally  not  be  liable  to  it;  yet,  if  it  was  inflicted, 
or  however  was  fixed,  before  his  death,  the  heir  will,  in  consequence, 
be  affected  by  it,  as  far  as  it  affects  the  goods  of  his  ancestor.  For  the 
heir  can  receive  these  goods  in  no  other  condition  than  the  ancestor 
leaves  them:  so  that  if  any  fine  or  any  forfeiture  has  diminished  them, 
he  can  claim  no  more  than  the  remainder:  or  if  the  fine  or  forfeiture 
has  been  settled  in  the  ancestor's  life-time;  though  the  one  has  not 
been  actually  paid,  nor  the  other  actually  seized  on;  they  are  due  from 
the  goods  of  the  ancestor;  the  obligation  no  longer  rests  upon  his  per- 
son, but  is  extended  to  his  property.  Consequently,  the  heir,  to  whom 
such  property  descends,  receives  it  charged  with  this  obligation,  and  is 
bound  to  give  up  what  he  can  have  no  claim  to,  because  his  ancestor 
had  none. 

In  explaining  this  matter,  I  have  supposed  the  heir  to  be  affected  by 
the  consequence  of  the  ancestor's  punishment,  not  only  when  the  pun- 
ishment of  a  fine  or  a  forfeiture  has  been  actually  inflicted  before  the 
ancestor  happens  to  die,  as  where  the  one  is  actually  paid,  and  the 
other  actually  seized  upon;  but  likewise,  when  such  punishment  has 
been  settled  and  determined,  though  it  has  not  been  actually  inflicted. 

*  Grot  Lib.  U.  Cap.  XXI.  ^  XIX. 
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But,  in  the  liberty  of  nature,  this  latter  Bupposition  cannot  well  take 
place:  for  where  there  is  no  common  judge  to  decree  the  fine  or  fi>r- 
fciture,  they  cannot  easily  be  settled  and  determined  any  otherwise, 
than  by  an  actual  payment  of  the  former,  or  an  actual  seizure  of  the 
latter.  It  may,  indeed,  possibly  be  otherwise;  the  punisher  and  the 
criminal  may,  by  mutual  a^eement,  have  settled  this  matter:  and  then 
the  supposition  will  take  place,  even  in  the  liberty  of  nature.  Though 
the  criminal  has  not  actually  been  deprived  of  the  possession  of  such 
goods  as  he  had  agreed  to  give  up  in  the  way  of  punishment,  or  rather 
in  the  place  of  other  punishment,  yet  the  obligation  arising  from  his 
crime,  is,  by  such  agreement,  extended  beyond  his  person,  and  affects 
his  goods. 

This  may  frequently  happen  in  a  state  of  civil  society.  After  the 
magistrate  has  decreed  the  tine  or  forfeiture,  whether  the  criminal  di- 
rectly agrees  to  it  or  not,  they  become  due,  so  as  to  affect  his  goods,  and 
to  make  the  heir  answerable;  if  it  should  happen,  that  the  sentence  is 
not  put  in  execution  before  the  ancestor's  death. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

OF  WAR. 


I.  WoTj  what  it  is. — II.  Private  trar,  what. — III.    War  U  nahtrafy 
latrful. — IV .    Who  may  lawfully  engage  in  making  war* 


War,  wliat  it  is.  I.  War*  is  a  contention  by  force.  When  we  call 
a  contention,  we  must  not  be  understood  to  use  this  word  in  so  re- 
strained a  sense  as  to  mean  by  it  only  the  act  of  contending.  Na- 
tions arc  said  to  be  at  war  with  one  another,  not  only  when  their  armies 
are  engaged,  so  as  to  be  in  the  very  act  of  contending;  but,  likewise, 
when  they  have  any  matter  of  controversy  or  dispute  subsisting  be- 
tween them,  which  thoy  are  determined  to  decide  by  the  use  of  force, 
and  have  declared,  by  words,  or  shown  by  certain  actions,  that  they 
are  determined  so  to  decide  it.  War,  therefore,  in  the  common  use  of 
the  word,  signifies,  not  only  an  act,  but  a  st«ite  or  condition.  And, 
upon  this  account,  the  word  contention,  in  this  definition  of  war,  is  to 
be  understood  to  signify  the  state  or  condition  of  those,  who,  though 
thoy  are  not  actually  making  use  of  force,  have  some  matter  of  dispute 
subsisting  between  them,  which  can  be  decided  by  no  other  means, 
and  who  are,  therefore,  determined  to  take  every  fair  opportunity  of 
usini;  these  means  for  the  decision  of  it. 

Private  wur,  what  II.  f  If  this  is  the  notion  of  war,  it  is  plain  that  there 
may  be  war,  in  the  liberty  of  nature,  before  the  institution  of  such 
civil  societies  as  we  call  nations.  War  of  this  sort  is  private  war:  be- 
cause, antecedently  to  the  forming  civil  societies  or  bodies  politic, 
which  bodies  are  called  public  persons,  the  parties  concerned  in  war 
must  be  private  persons.     Even  after  such  public  persons  are  formed, 

*  Grot  Lib.  I.  Cap.  I.  §  11.  f  Grot  Ibid.  ^  H. 
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the  right  of  private  war  is  only  abridged,  and  is  not  wholly  taken  away; 
MB  will  be  shown  in  its  proper  place. 

Our  principal  inquiries  at  present,  arc  contained  within  a  narrow 
compass:  they  are  only  these  two;  first,  whether,  in  the  liberty  of 
nature,  individuals  may  lawfully  make  war  upon  one  another;  and  se- 
condlyi  supposing  such  war  to  be  lawful,  who  are  the  persons  that  may 
lawfully  engage  in  it. 

in.  *  What  has  been  proved  already,  concerning  the  War  is  luiturally 
right  of  defence,  the  right  of  recovering  reparation  for  lawful. 
damages  done,  and  the  right  of  inflicting  punishment,  will  serve  to  show, 
that  an  injury  will  justify  men  in  making  use  of  force,  both  before  and 
after  it  is  committed.  An  injury  justifies  the  use  of  force,  before  it  is 
committed,  in  order  to  guard  against  it:  and  it  justifies  a  like  use  of 
force,  after  it  is  committed,  in  order,  either  to  recover  what  is  lost  by 
it,  or  to  hinder  him,  who  has  done  it,  from  doing  the  like  again.  Now, 
the  use  of  force  is  war:  and,  consequently,  the  law  of  nature,  since  it 
allows  the  use  of  force  for  any  of  these  purposes,  allows  of  war. 

IV.  f  Though  the  war,  which  we  arc  now  speaking  who  may  lawfully 
of,  is  the  war  of  individuals  against  each  other;  yet  the  enga^^  in  making 
law  of  nature  does  not  hinder  any  number  of  individu-  ^^' 
als  from  taking  part  in  it.     The  person,  whose  interest  is  immediately 
concerned,  either  to  defend  himself  and  his  property,  or  to  recover 
reparation  of  damages,  or  to  inflict  punishment,  is  not  the  only  person 
who  may  lawfully  make  use  of  force  for  his  own  security.     This  has 
been  proved  already  in  the  instance  of  inflicting  punishment.     For, 
as  the  right  of  doing  this,  belongs,  promiscuously,  to  all  who  may  suf- 
fer by  the  criminal,  if  he  is  not  restrained;  any  number  of  persons, 
where  any  one,  or  some  few  of  them,  have  not  force  suflicicnt  to  inflict 
the  punishment,  may  join  their  force  together  for  this  purpose:   what 
is  lawful  to  each  of  them  separately,  is  equally  lawful  to  all  of  them, 
when  they  are  thus  united.     In  respect,  likewise,  of  defence  or  of 
reparation,  though  it  is  more  particularly  the  interest  of  him,  who  is 
in  danger  of  suffering,  or  who  actually  has  suffered,  to  guard  against 
the  injury,  in  one  case,  or  to  enforce  the  demand  of  reparation  in  the 
other  case;  yet,  where  he  is  engaged  in  such  a  lawful  act,  as  either 
that  of  defending  himself,  or  that  of  recovering  damages,  no  rule  of 
justice  can  forbid  or  restrain  others  from  giving  him  their  assistance. 
Nay,  where  his  suff(jrings  are  likely  to  be  very  great,  or  have  been 
very  great  already,  and  his  own  abilities,  either  to  ward  off  the  evil 
which  threatens  him,  or  to  redress  it,  after  it  is  over,  are  but  small; 
benevolence  would  rather  persuade  those,  who  have  an  opportunity  of 
being  serviceable  to  him,  not  to  refuse  or  withhold  what  help  they  are 
able  to  give  him.     From  hence  it  appears,  that  war  is  lawful  to  two 
lorts  of  persons;  either  to  him,  whose  interest  is  immediately  con- 
eerned,  or  to  them,  who  voluntarily  give  him  assistance. 

But  there  is  still  a  third  sort,  concerning  whom,  it  may  be  inquired, 
bow  iar  they  may  lawfully  engage  in  a  war:  and  these  are  such  as 
have  no  interest  in  the  occasion  of  it,  and,  if  they  were  left  to  choose 
for  themselves,  would  take  no  part  in  it;  but  being  under  the  authority 
of  him,  whose  interest  is  immediately  concerned,  they  are  commanded 
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by  him  to-  give  their  assistance.  The  case  of  such  persons  as  these, 
will  come  more  particularly  under  our  consideration  in  the  second 
part  of  this  work,  when  we  are  to  inquire  into  the  effect  of  civil  juris- 
diction upon  our  natural  rights.  Only  we  may  here  observe^  by  the 
way,  that  as  a  son,  who  continues  in  his  father's  family,  or  a  servant, 
who  has  bound  himself  by  agreement  for  this  purpose,  is  obliged  to 
obey  the  lawful  commands  of  the.  father  or  the  master;  the  consequence 
is,  that  when  such  father  or  master  undertakes  a  lawful  war,  the  son 
or  the  servant  may  lawfully  assist  him,  and  are,  indeed,  obliged  to- as- 
sist him,  if  he  commands  them. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

OF  SLAVERY. 


I.  Perfect  despotism  and  perfect  slavery j  what, — II.  Difference  beiweeii 
despotism  and  parental  power. — III.  No  man  is  naturally  a  afawe. — 
IV.  Causes  of  slavery. — V.  Limitations  of  despotism, — VI,  Sla- 
very, how  the  consequence  of  just  war. — VII.  Children  qf  siaeUj 
why  they  foUow  the  condition  qf  their  mother. 

Perfect  despotiam  I-  *  Grotius,  in  defining  perfect  slavery,  calls  it  an 
and  perfect  aUve-  obligation  to  give  all  our  labour  for  a  supply  of  the  bare 
ly,  what  necessaries  of  life. 

But  the  common  notion  of  perfect  slavery  does  not  seem  to  be  folly 
expressed  in  this  definition  of  it.  We  usually  understand  the  master 
or  owner  to  have,  not  only  a  right  to  direct  such  actions  of  the  slave 
as  may  properly  be  called  labour,  but  a  right,  likewise,  to  direct  all 
his  other  actions.  And  from  this  right  to  direct  all  the  actions  of  the 
slave,  there  arises  a  right  by  gift  or  sale,  to  dispose  of  the  slave's  per- 
son; that  is,  to  transfer  the  power  over  him.  For  the  slave  being  sup- 
posed under  the  absolute  authority  and  direction  of  his  master,  must, 
in  consequence,  be  obliged  to  submit  to  the  authority  and  direction  of 
another,  whenever  his  presdnt  master  is  pleased  to  order  that  it  shall 
be  so. 

Perfect  despotism  seems,  therefore,  in  the  common  notion  of  it,  to 
be  an  alienable  right  to  direct  all  the  actions  of  another.  And,  conse- 
quently, perfect  slavery  is  an  obligation  to  submit  to  be  thus  directed. 
DifTerence  be-  ''*  "^^^  different  ends  to  which  the  power  of  a  mas- 
tween  despotism  ter  and  the  power  of  a  parent  are  directed,  will  suffi- 
and  parentia  pow-  cicntly  distinguish  them  from  one  another:  though  both 
^*  of  them  are  absolute;  and  though  one  of  them  extends 

to  all  the  actions  of  the  child,  as  the  other  extends  to  all  the  actions  of 
the  slave.  The  good  of  the  child  is  the  end,  to  which  the  authority 
of  the  parent  over  the  child  is  directed:  and  the  good  of  the  master  is 
the  end,  to  which  the  authority  of  the  master,  over  the  slave,  is  di- 
rected. The  parent  has  no  right  to  command  the  child,  but  in  view  to 
the  benefit  of  the  child  itself:  the  master  has  a  right  to  command  the 
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slaye  to  do  such  actions,  as  are  for  the  master's  benefit:  so  that  however 
the  slave  may  find  his  account  in  obeying  his  master's  commands,  this 
18  merely  accidental;  since  the  master's  right  to  give  these  commands, 
Kas  another  purpose  principally  in  view. 

But  though  the  master's  power  is  not  directed  to  the  same  end,  and, 
consequently,  is  not  tempered  by  the  same  limitations  with  parental 
authority,  yet  it  is  subject  to  several  other  limitations,  ^e  shall 
best  understand  what  these  limitations  are,  after  we  have  considered 
the  original  of  the  master's  power  and  the  slave's  subjection. 

in.  Though  it  may  be  possible  for  a  man  to  be  a  slave  No  man  b  natu- 
from  his  birth,  yet  no  man  is  naturally  a  slave.  They  ^^y  •  ■l*^®- 
who  are  slaves  from  their  birth,  must  have  been  made  such  by  some 
accident,  which  happened  before  they  were  born;  slavery  is  by  no 
means  their  natural  condition.  Nature  has,  indeed,  made  a  difference 
between  the  parts  and  capacities  of  mankind:  some  are  better  able  to 
judge  for  themselves^  and  to  pursue  their  own  good,  than  others:  but, 
though  this  difference  of  parts  and  capacities  may  have  made  it  more 
convenient  for  some  to  be  directed,  and  for  others  to  direct;  yet  it  can- 
not possibly  be  looked  upon  as  a  sufficient  reason,  why  the  former 
should  be  slaves,  and  the  latter  be  their  absolute  masters.  Those,  who 
stand  in  need  of  the  direction  of  other  men,  and  are  willing  to  have 
recourse  to  such  direction,  stand  in  need  of  it  for  their  own  benefit, 
and  are  led  to  have  recourse  to  it  by  the  hopes  of  advancing  that  bene- 
fit But  slavery  is  an  obligation  upon  a  man  to  be  directed  in  his  ac- 
tions, in  view  to  their  benefit,  who  direct  him:  it  cannot,  therefore,  be 
founded  in  that  difference  of  parts  or  abilities,  which  makes  it  con- 
venient for  him  to  have  recourse  to  their  direction,  in  view  to  his  own 
benefit. 

As  men  are  naturally  endowed  with  different  des^rccs  of  understand- 
ing and  judgment,  so  arc  they,  likewise,  naturally  possessed  of  such 
different  degrees  of  bodily  strength,  ns  will  make  it  possible  for  one 
man,  who  is  stronger,  to  subdue  another,  who  is  weaker,  and  force 
him  to  obedience.  But  whatever  superiority  in  bodily  strength  we 
may  be  born  to,  though  it  gives  us  the  ]>hysical  power,  it  does  not  give 
118  the  right  of  compelling  another  to  obey  us.  The  weak  man's  mind 
and  his  body,  and,  consequently,  all  the  faculties  of  his  mind,  such  as 
his  judgment  and  his  will,  and,  likewise,  all  the  powers  of  his  body, 
are  as  much  his  own,  as  if  nature  had  given  him  greater  strength,  and 
enabled  him  to  make  a  more  effectual  struggle  in  his  own  defence. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  claim  a  right  to  dictate  to  him;  nor  can  we  act 
as  if  we  had  a  right  of  forcing  him,  against  his  inclination,  to  pursue 
our  interest  in  such  manner  as  we  shall  direct,  without  doing  him  an 
injury,  without  doing  violence  to  that  judgment  and  will  of  his  mind, 
and  to  those  active  powers  of  his  body,  which  nature  has  made  his  own. 

Children  are  born  in  a  natural  subjection  to  their  parents.  But  this 
subjection  has  been  shown  already  to  be,  in  its  own  nature,  very  dif- 
ferent from  slavery.  And  as  it  is  distinguished  from  slavery  by  its 
nature,  so,  likewise,  it  is  by  its  duration.  The  master's  power  over 
the  slave  is  perpetual:  the  parent's  authority  over  the  child  ceases, 
when  the  child  is  able  to  think  and  to  act  for  itself. 

But  if  neither  superior  understanding,  nor  superior  strength,  nor 
parental  authority,  is  a  natural  foundation  of  despotism;  we  may  safely 
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conclude,  that  no  man  is  naturallj  a  slave:  for  there  does  not  appear  anj 
other  condition  of  human  nature,  which  can  possibly  be  imarined  to 
give  one  man  such  an  absolute  right  over  another,  as  is  implied  in  the 
notion  of  despotism. 

We  may  form  a  general  argument  to  show,  that  nature  gives  no  man 
a  just  title  to  despotism,  upon  the  principles  already  made  use  of  to 
show,  that  no  just  title  to  it  can  arise  from  a  superiority  in  bodily 
strength.  If  nature  has  made  any  thing  a  man's  own,  his  mind  and 
his  body  are  so.  At  least,  it  is  evident,  that  whatever  right  one  man 
has  in  his  mind  and  body,  another  man  must  have  the  same  right  in 
his;  that  is,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  any  appearance  in  nature, 
each  man  has  an  equal  right  in  his  own  mind  and  body  respectively. 
But  no  man's  mind  and  body  can  be  his  own,  unless  the  faculties  of 
both,  that  is,  his  judgment,  his  will,  and  his  powers  of  acting  are  ao. 
Now  he,  who  has  a  right  in  his  faculties  of  judging,  of  choosing  and 
of  acting,  is  no  slave.  And  since  nature,  which  gave  every  man  a 
right  in  his  own  mind  and  body,  gave  him  a  right  likewise  to  these  fii- 
cultics;  the  consequence  is,  that  nature  has  not  placed  any  man  in  a 
state  of  slavery. 

Causes  of  slavery.  IV.  But  slavery,  though  it  is  not  the  natural  state 
of  any  man,  may  be  introduced  consistently  with  the  law  of  nature. 
First,  a  man  may  come  into  a  state  of  slavery  through  the  act  of  his 
])arents.  The  law  of  nature  obliges  the  parents  to  maintain  their 
child.  But  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be  in  so  low  a  condition,  as  to  be 
absolutely  unable  to  discharge  this  duty  in  their  own  persons,  and  to 
be  under  a  necessity  either  of  suffering  the  child  to  perish,  or  of  pro- 
curing some  other  person  to  discharge  it  for  them.  In  these  cireum- 
stances,  if  civil  laws  had  made  no  better  provision,  the  law  of  nature 
seems  to  allow  them  rather  to  put  the  child  into  the  hands  of  any  one, 
who  would,  upon  his  own  terms,  undertake  to  preserve  its  life,  than  to 
suifer  it  to  perish  for  want  of  common  necessaries.  Nature,  indeed, 
gave  the  parents  authority  over  the  child,  in  view  to  the  child's  bene- 
fit: and  he,  who  undertakes  to  maintain  it  and  bring  it  up,  upon  con- 
dition of  its  being  his  slave,  has  his  own  benefit  principally  in  view. 
It  niay,  therefore,  well  be  asked,  whether  the  parents  have  authority 
to  dispose  of  the  child  upon  these  terms.  To  this,  it  may  be  answered, 
that  the  parents,  through  want  and  infirmity,  being  under  a  necessity 
of  leaving  their  child  to  starve,  or  of  accepting  these  conditions,  pro- 
vide for  its  benefit,  as  well  as  they  can,  by  delivering  it  up  to  any  per- 
son who  will  undertake  to  subsist  it,  even  upon  the  condition  of  its 
being  bound  to  act  for  his  benefit,  as  long  as  it  lives.  There  may, 
however,  be  a  farther  question,  how  it  is  possible  for  the  temporary  ri^t 
of  the  parent  over  the  child,  to  produce  a  perpetual  right  in  the  master 
over  it  as  a  slave.  And,  undoubtedly,  if  there  was  no  other  cause  of 
the  master's  power  besides  the  parent's  act,  the  slavery  of  the  child  would 
cease,  when  it  comes  to  years  of  discretion.  As  the  authority  of  the 
parent  ceases  at  that  age,  the  power  of  the  master,  if  it  was  derived 
solely  from  that  authority,  could  subsist  no  longer.  But  the  master 
undertakes,  from  the  first,  to  maintain  the  child,  in  view  to  his  own 
benefit;  and,  consequently,  its  maintenance  is  not  to  be  considered  as 
a  bounty  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  master.  If  then  he  does  not  give 
the  child  its  maintenance,  the  child  must  be  his  debtor  for  such  main- 
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tenance:  and,  upon  account  of  this  debt,  he  claims  a  right  to  direct  its 
future  actions  for  his  own  benefit.  Xor  will  the  labour  of  the  child, 
after  it  is  grown  up,  discharge  this  debt,  so  as  to  redeem  it  from  sla- 
very: because  its  future  labour  will  be  due  to  its  master  for  its  future  sub- 
sistence: and  the  original  debt  will,  upon  this  account,  still  remain  un- 
satisfied. This  original  debt  may,  indeed,  be  greater  than  what  arises 
from  barely  maintaining  the  child,  whilst  it  was  unable  to  work:  for, 
as  the  parents,  though  they  were  under  a  necessity  of  disposing  of  their 
child  to  some  one,  were  at  liberty  to  dis|>03e  of  it  to  whom  they  pleased; 
the  master  may  have  given  tlicm  money  to  engage  them  to  let  him  have 
the  child,  rather  than  any  other  person.  And  w^hatever  he  has  thus  paid 
to  the  parents  is  to  be  placed  to  the  child's  account,  and  becomes  a  part 
of  the  debt  which  it  owes  to  the  master. 

We  may  observe,  by  the  way,  that  when  we  speak  of  parents  selling 
their  child  into  slavery,  nothing  more  can  be  meant  by  it,  than  that 
the  purchaser,  as  we  call  him,  gives  the  parents  some  valuable  consi- 
deration to  engage  them  to  let  him,  rather  than  any  other  person, 
acquire  a  right  to  the  service  of  the  child,  by  maintaining  it  in  its  in- 
fancy, whilst  it  is  unable  to  earn  its  own  living.  For,  certainly,  as  the 
child  is  not  a  slave  to  its  parents,  they  can  have  no  immediate  right  of 
making  it  a  slave  to  any  one  else:  nor  can  they,  properly  speaking,  so 
sell  it,  as  that  the  purchaser  shall  immediately  by  their  act  acquire  a 
right  to  direct  all  the  actions  of  the  child  for  his  own  benefit. 

Secondly,  slavery  may  arise  from  a  man's  own  consent.     As  the  law 
of  nature  allows  him  to  give  another  a  temporary  right  to  direct  him 
in  Bomeof  his  actions  by  contract  or  agreement;  so  it  will  be  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  prove,  that  the  same  law  does  not  allow  him  to 
make  this  right  perpetual,  and  to  extend  it  to  all  his  actions.     It  is  not 
very  material  to  inquire  whether  any  person  has  ever  consented  thus 
to  part  with  his  liberty:  we  are  rather  concerned  to  know  what  may  be 
done  of  right,  than  what  has  been  done  in  fact.     And  as  every  right 
which  a  man  is  possessed  of,  may  be  alienated,  if  no  law  forbids  him  to 
alienate  it;  we  may  venture  to  conclude,  that  his  liberty  is  alienable 
in  whole  as  well  as  in  part,  unless  some  law  of  nature  could  be  pro- 
duced, which,  though  it  allows  him,  in  numberless  instances,  to  let  out 
his  service  for  hire,  yet  forbids  him  to  make  a  slave  of  himself.    It  may, 
perhaps,  be  urged,  that  despotism  implies  a  right  to  dispose  of  the  life  of 
the  slave  at  pleasure,  and  to  compel  him  to  do  such  actions  as  the  law  of 
nature  forbids;  and  that  consoquciitly,  as  no  man  has  a  right  to  dispose 
of  his  own  life,  or  to  do  what  is  unlawful,  ho  cannot  give  any  one  else 
such  an  authority  over  him,  as  is  implied  in  the  notion  of  despotism. 
But  the  ready  way  of  answering  this  olijoction  is  to  dony  (he  first  prin- 
ciple that  it  proceeds  upon.     Despotism  does  not  imply  a  right  either 
to  dispose  of  the  slave's  life  at  pleasure,  or  to  compel  him  to  do  what 
the  law  of  nature  forbids.      And  the  reason  why  it  does  not  imply 
such  a  right,  is  the  same  which  the  objectors  here  give:   no  man  is  at 
liberty  to  dispose  of  his  own  life  at  pleasure,  or  to  act  contrary  to  the 
law  of  nature;  and  conse(|uently  no  man  can  put  his  life  into  the  arbi- 
trary disposal  of  any  one  else,  or  subject  himself  to  be  compelled  to  do 
what  the  law  of  nature  forl)ids.     Hut  thous^h  a  man  cannot  alienate  a 
liberty  which  he  has  not,  it  does  not  follow,  that  he  cannot  alienate  a 

liberty  which  he  has.     And  he  who  has  alienated  all  the  liberty  which 
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he  has  to  some  other  person,  makes  himself  a  slave;  whilst  he,  to 
whom  it  is  so  alienated,  acquires  such  an  absolute  authority,  as  we  call 
despotism. 

1  hirdly,  slavery  may  arise  from  damages  done,  where  the  person 
who  did  it,  has  no  other  way  of  making  reparation.  The  obligation  to 
make  reparation  operates  like  a  debt,  and  gives  the  creditor  a  right  to 
direct  all  the  actions  of  him,  who  has  done  the  damage,  to  his  own 
benefit;  if  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  he  can  obtain  satisfaction  for 
the  damage  sustained.  But  suppose  the  debtor's  labour  will  be  of  do 
use  to  tlie  creditor,  yet  the  obligation  to  make  reparation  will  still  sub- 
sist: and  if  this  obligation  can  be  satisfied  in  any  other  way,  either  in 
whole  or  in  part,  the  creditor  has  a  right  to  demand  such  satisfiiction. 
Now,  tliough  the  debtor's  labour  would  be  of  no  service  to  the  cre- 
ditor himself,  yet  it  may  be  serviceable  to  some  other  person,  who 
would  be  willing  to  pay  for  a  right  to  demand  this  labour.  And  as  the 
creditor's  damages  may,  at  least  in  part,  be  repaired,  though  not  by  using 
the  debtor  as  his  own  slave,  yet  by  selling  him  for  a  slave  to  the  per- 
son who  wants  him;  the  right  to  demand  reparation,  would,  fiir  this 
reason,  terminate  in  a  right  so  to  sell  the  debtor;  where  this  is  the  only 
way  in  which  the  creditor  could  obtain  any  reparation. 

Fourthly,  slavery  may  be  produced  by  guilt,  consistently  with  the 
law  of  nature.  Amongst  the  other  methods  of  restraining  a  criminal 
from  offending  again,  this  is  one:  he  will  have  few  opportunities  of 
offending,  where  all  his  actions  are  under  the  absolute  authority  and 
control  of  another.  And  this  loss  of  liberty  may  be  either  temporary 
or  perpetual,  according  as  the  guilt  of  the  criminal  deserves  a  less  or  a 
greater  penalty.  The  punishment  of  a  criminal  may  likewise  end  in 
slavery,  where  the  guilt  is  such  as  to  deserve  death.  They,  who  are 
to  punish  him,  may,  if  they  find  it  proper,  remit  the  rigour  of  the  pe- 
nalty, and  give  him  his  life,  upon  condition  of  his  becoming  their  slave. 
Llmiutionsordes-  V\  From  whichever  of  these  causes  slavery  begins, 
potism.  it  does  not  appear  that  the  master,  merely  upon  account 

of  that  right,  which  we  call  despotism,  has  a  right  to  dispose  of  the 
slave's  life  at  pleasure. 

When  slavery  is  derived  from  the  act  of  the  slave's  parents,  it  is 
certain  that  act  cannot  immediately,  and  in  itself,  give  the  master  any 
arbitrary  right  over  the  life  of  the  slave.  The  parents  themselves  had 
originally  no  right  of  this  sort:  and  they  cannot  give  a  right  to  another, 
which  they  themselves  never  were  |X):ssessed  of.  Perpetual  slavery, 
where  the  parents  sell  the  child,  is  produced,  indeed,  as  we  have  just 
now  seen,  not  by  the  iiiiiuedialc  act  of  the  parents,  but  by  the  debt 
which  the  child  contracts,  before  it  is  able  to  earn  its  livelihood.  And 
that  this  debt  cannot  give  the  master  any  power  to  dis|)ose  of  the  slave's 
life  at  pleasure,  will  plainly  a})pear,  when  we  have  considered  the 
effect  of  slavery,  arising  fnun  daiiiaice  done,  or  a  debt  contracted. 

Secondly,  slavery,  arising  fnun  a  man's  own  consent,  gives  the  mas- 
ter no  absolute  power  over  the  life  of  the  slave.  The  slave  could  not, 
by  his  own  act,  give  the  master  any  power,  which  he  himself  was  not 
possessed  of;  and  no  man  has  a  right  to  dispose  of  his  own  life  at 
pleasure. 

Thirdly,  though  damages  ilone  or  debts  contracted,  as  they  give  the 
creditor  a  right  to  every  valuable  consideration  in  tlie  debtor's  power, 
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may,  by  this  means,  end  in  slavery;  yet  they  give  the  creditor  no  ab- 
solute right  over  the  life  of  the  debtor.  His  life  is,  indeed,  a  valuable 
consideration  to  himself:  if  he  loses  it,  he  loses  what  is  of  the  greatest 
value  to  him.  But  it  is  no  valuable  consideration  to  the  creditor;  that 
18,  the  creditor,  by  taking  it  from  him,  would  gain  nothing.  The  law 
of  nature,  therefore,  notwithstanding  it  gives  the  creditor  a  right  to 
whatever  may  satisfy  his  demand,  can  give  him  no  right  to  the  life 
of  his  debtor.  He  has  a  claim  to  whatever  he  can  get  from  the  debtor, 
which  mav  be  beneficial  to  himself,  till  his  damages  are  fully  repaired. 
But  then  his  claim  extends  no  farther:  it  does  not  extend  to  a  right  of 
taking  what  the  debtor  will  be  hurt  by  losing;  if  what  is  so  taken  will 
not  help  towards  making  him  amends  for  the  damages  which  he  has 
sustained.  One  might  here  ask,  how  the  imprisonment  of  a  debtor, 
for  no  use  or  purpose  whatsoever,  can  be  reconciled  to  the  law  of 
nature.  He  may,  indeed,  lose  his  liberty  by  being  confined  to  work  for 
the  benefit  of  his  creditor:  because  this  is  an  amends  for  the  damages 
which  be  has  done,  or  for  fhe  debt  which  he  owes.  But  the  loss  of 
liberty,  if  it  is  merely  confinement  in  a  prison,  is  no  more  a  satisfaction  for 
damages,  than  the  loss  of  life  would  be.  Where  men  live  in  civil  so- 
ciety, if  the  debt,  by  the  instituted  laws  of  the  society  will  not  give  a 
lull  claim  upon  the  debtor^s  lands,  but  only  upon  his  moveable  goods; 
in  these  circumstances,  if  the  debtor  has  no  moveable  goods,  and  re- 
fuses to  pay  out  of  his  lands  what  he  owes;  imprisonment  may  be  a 
very  proper  way  to  bring  him  to  a  proper  sense  of  his  duty,  and  to 
make  nim  willing  to  give  up  his  lands  in  payment.  But  if  he  has  neither 
lands  nor  moveable  goods;  such  imprisonment  seems  to  have  but  little 
foundation  in  natural  justice.  And  yet  in  a  country  where  slavery  is 
unknown,  and  imprisonment  for  debt  is  frequent,  the  prejudices  that 
men  have  been  brought  up  in,  will  prol)ably  make  them  wonder  to 
hear  that  slavery  is  a  more  natural  and  a  more  reasonable  consequence 
of  damage,  or  of  debt,  than  imprisonment. 

Fourthly,  if  slavery  is  the  punishment  of  a  crime  which  deserves  no 
higher  punishment;  the  power  of  the  master  or  punisher  stops  here:  it 
would  be  unjust  to  inflict  death  where  the  proper  punishment  is  slavery. 
The  master,  therefore,  has,  in  this  case,  no  absolute  right  over  the  life 
of  the  slave.  Indeed,  where  the  crime  deserves  capital  punishment, 
the  person  who  inflicts  the  punishment,  has,  in  the  first  instance,  a 
right  over  the  criminal's  life  to  take  it  away  if  he  pleases.  But  if  he 
has  agreed  to  mitigate  the  punishment  by  changing  it  into  slavery, 
this  right  is  at  an  end:  he  parts  with  this  ri^ht  by  consenting  to  take 
the  criminal  as  his  slave.  So  that  even  in  this  case,  though  the  pun- 
isher  had  originally  a  right  over  the  life  of  the  criminal,  yet  the  master 
will  have  no  right  over  the  life  of  the  slave. 

It  is  no  objection  to  what  is  here  advanced,  that  if  a  slave  commits  a 
capital  offence,  his  master  will  have  a  right  to  punish  him  with  death. 
This  right  belongs  to  him  as  a  man,  and  not  as  the  master  of  the  slave. 
Any  one  has  the  same  right  over  the  slave  in  this  respect,  that  the 
master  has:  and  if  the  master  is  to  be  employed,  rather  than  any  one 
else,  in  inflicting  the  punishment;  it  is  only  because  he  has  a  better 
opportunity  of  doing  it  than  any  one  else,  as  the  slave  is  in  his  custody. 
We  need  not  be  particular  in  proving  what  has  been  mentioned 
above,  that  despotism  gives  no  right  to  the  master  of  compelling  the 
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slave  to  do  any  act  which  the  law  of  nature  forbids.  A  man's  own 
consent,  the  obligation  to  repair  damages,  or  the  obligation  to  undergo 
punishment,  are  the  natural  occasions  of  slavery:  and  it  cannot  be 
thought,  that  the  master  can  derive  such  a  right  from  any  of  these 
principles.  We  may,  indeed,  prove,  by  a  general  argument,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  have  such  a  right.  The  law  of  nature  cannot 
allow  any  person  a  right  of  forcing  another  to  disobey  its  own  pre- 
cepts: every  pretence,  therefore,  of  the  master  to  such  a  right,  is  in- 
consistent with  the  law  of  nature. 

Perfect  slavery  seems,  in  its  own  nature,  to  put  an  end  to  property; 
at  least  it  will  make  the  slave's  property  worth  nothing.  For  if  he  is 
bound  in  all  his  actions  to  work  for  his  master's  benefit,  if  the  master 
has  a  right  to  direct  him  to  this  purpose  in  whatever  he  does;  he  can 
neither  keep,  nor  use,  nor  dispose  of  any  goods,  either  moveable  or 
immoveable,  for  his  own  benefit,  or  at  his  own  discretion,  but  only  for 
the  benefit,  and  at  the  discretion  of  his  master. 

However,  if  his  master  has  allowed  hiih  to  have  property;  his  pn^ 
perty  held  under  such  allowance  is  not  rendered  -precarious,  merely 
by  his  being  a  slave.  The  goods  which  he  has  acquired,  are  as  muen 
his  own  to  keep,  to  use,  and  to  dispose  of,  as  if  he  had  been  free.  In 
effect,  the  allowance  of  having  goods  of  his  own,  is  a  grant  of  so  much 
of  his  liberty  as  is  necessary  for  these  purposes:  the  very  notion  of  his 
having  property  in  such  goods  implies,  that  he  has  this  liberty  in  its  ful- 
lest extent;  unless  the  master,  when  he  allowed  him  to  have  goods  of 
his  own,  has  made  some  express  reserve,  so  as  to  abridge  this  liberty. 

The  consequence  of  this  is,  that,  when  the  slave  dies,  he  may  give  his 
goods  away  by  will;  or  if  intestate  succession  has  been  ceceived  in  the 
place  where  he  lives,  they  will  descend  to  his  heir,  and  the  master 
will  have  no  claim  to  them;  unless  he  has  expressly  taken  care  to  re- 
serve such  a  claim.  It  may  happen,  indeed,  that  his  children  are  slaves; 
and  for  this  reason,  are  unable  to  claim  either  under  his  will,  or  in  in- 
testate succession.  But  then  it  is  their  incapacity  which  prevents 
them  from  claiming,  and  not  any  defect  in  his  right,  to  whom  the  goods 
belonged. 

sUvcT)-,  how  the  ^^I*  From  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  origin 
consequence  of  of  slavery,  we  may  see  in  what  manner  it  may  arise 
just  war.  fjpQm  ^  jug^  ^^r. 

It  is  lawful  to  make  use  of  force  either  to  recover  satisfaction  Csr 
damages  sustained,  or  to  inflict  punishment  upon  such  as  have  de- 
served to  be  punished.  And  since  the  slavery  of  the  party  who  his 
done  the  injury  may  be  the  only  satisfaction  that  can  be  obtained  tat 
the  damage  which  he  has  done,  or  may  be  the  proper  punishment  of 
his  guilt,  a  just  war  may  end  in  slavery.  Despotism  may  thus  be  the 
consequence  of  conquest. 

But  then  the  power  of  the  conqueror  does  not  arise  immediately 
from  conquest:  he  has  no  right  to  command  the  vanquished  to  act  for 
his  benefit,  merely  because  he  happens  to  be  stronger  than  they  are, 
and  has  subdued  them.  Those  who  call  war  an  appeal  to  *  heaveOt 
have  given  too  much  countenance  to  this  opinion.  It  is  obvious  to  con- 
clude, if  war  is  an  appeal  to  heaven,  that  victory  is  a  divine  decision  in 
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&TOur  of  the  conqueror:  and  the  probable  inference  from  hence  would 
be,  that  he  has,  I  know  not  what  divine  right  of  despotism  over  the 
▼anquished,  without  considering  whether  he  had  any  original  right  to 
make  use  of  force  at  all.  Whereas,  in  truth,  though  despotism  may 
follow  victory,  the  right  of  the  conqueror  over  the  vanquished  does 
not  arise  immediately  from  victory:  he  must  have  had  this  right  before, 
or  his  superior  strength  could  never  have  given  him  it.  All  that  his 
strength  can  do,  is  to  enforce  his  claim  of  damages,  or  his  right  of  pun- 
ishment. This  claim,  or  this  right,  might  have  been  unjustly  prevented 
from  taking  place,  if  his  adversaries  had  happened  to  be  stronger  than 
he  is.  And  if,  when  it  is  said,  that  conquest  gives  a  right  to  des]x>tism, 
all  that  is  meant  by  it  is,  that  it  supports  a  right,  which  might  other- 
wise have  been  hindered  from  obtaining  its  effect,  the  expression  must 
be  allowed  to  be  at  least  very  inaccurate. 

Slavery  produced  by  an  unjust  war  is  a  manifest  injury,  notwith- 
standing such  war  is  attended  with  conquest.  The  slaves,  however 
they  may  be  subdued,  and  be  forcibly  deprived  of  their  liberty,  conti- 
nue in  a  state  of  war  with  their  conqueror.  They  have  still  a  right 
to  their  liberty,  and  may  assert  that  right  whenever  they  have  an 
opportunity. 

ifi  indeed,  his  victory  has  been  followed  by  any  express  agreement 
between  him  and  them,  to  confirm  to  him  what,  in  the  first  instance, 
was  obtained  unjustly;  such  agreement  may  be  binding.  But  it  will, 
certainly,  be  no  otherwise  binding,  than  upon  supposition,  that  the  un- 
just force  was  removed.  If  the  same  unjust  force,  by  which  they  were 
subdued  at  first,  is  made  use  of  afterwards  to  extort  their  consent,  such 
agreement  will  be  a  nullity.  An  express  agreement  is  necessary, 
even  if  the  unjust  force  is  removed:  long  submission,  without  any  ef- 
forts to  free  themselves  from  slavery,  will  not  give  the  conqueror  a 
claim  by  prescription;  since  no  prescription  can  take  place  where  the 
orijnnal  possession  was  unjust. 

The  reader  should  observe,  that  the  war  and  the  despotism  which 
we  have  here  been  speaking  of,  are  private  war  in  a  state  of  nature, 
and  private  despotism,  or  the  power  of  a  master  over  his  stave.  The 
effects  of  conquest,  in  respect  of  civil  power,  will  come  more  property 
under  consideration  in  another  place. 

Vn.  •  Since  liberty  is  the  natural  state  of  mankind,  chUd«nof.kTe., 
It  may  be  asked,  whether  the  children  of  slaves  are  free?  why  thev  follow 
to  which  we  may  answer,  that  if  it  is  otherwise;  if  the  the  condition  of 
children  of  slaves  are  not  free;  the  slavery  of  such  tlicir  mother. 
children  is  not  entailed  upon  them  by  nature;  it  is  not  derived  from 
their  parents,  as  their  temper,  their  constitution,  or  their  complexion 
sometimes  are:  some  other  principle,  besides  the  condition  of  their 
parents,  will  be  necessary  to  explain  their  slavery. 

If  the  condition  of  the  parent  is  the  occasion  of  the  child^s  slavery,  it 
is  only  the  remote  occasion  of  it;  some  other  accident  is  the  immediate 
cause,  which  deprives  them  of  their  liberty.  When  a  child,  which 
has  been  sold  by  its  parents,  is  grown  up,  and  is  itself  become  a  parent, 
its  ofibpring,  unless  disposed  of  in  the  same  manner  as  the  parent  was, 
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is  not  afiected  by  what  was  done  long  before  its  birth^  and  bo  done 
not  to  include  its  liberty  in  the  bargain. 

When  a  man  enslaves  himself,  (irotius  contends,  that  he  may,  at  the 
same  time,  enslave  his  future  children,  if  he  has  no  other  possible  way 
of  providing  for  them.  But  then  those  children  are  slaves;  not  merely 
because  their  parents  are  so,  nor,  indeed,  because  their  parents  have 
thus  disposed  of  them;  but  by  another  accident,  which  has  been  al- 
ready explained  at  large.  However,  slavery  thus  produced  must  stop 
here:  the  children's  children  will  not  be  affected  by  what  has  passed 
between  the  master  and  their  remote  parents;  and  in  respect  of  them 
the  question  will  return,  whether  they  are  slaves  or  not;  and  if  they 
are,  what  made  them  so? 

Thus,  slavery  arising  either  from  the  act  of  a  man^s  parents,  or  from 
his  own  act,  will  not  descend  to  his  remote  offspring:  and  much  less 
will  it  descend  to  them,  when  it  is  a  satisfaction  made  for  damages 
which  he  has  done,  or  a  punishment  of  any  crime  which  he  has  com- 
mitted. The  child  of  a  man,  who  has  injured  another,  may  be  bound  to 
make  reparation;  because  the  obligation  to  make  reparation  affects, 
not  only  the  person,  but  the  goods,  likewise,  of  him  who  did  the  da- 
mage; and  the  child,  by  taking  the  goods,  is  involved  in  all  the  obliga- 
tions with  which  those  goods  are  charged.  But  where  there  are  no 
goods,  or  what  goods  there  are  will  not  be  sufficient  to  make  reparation; 
that  is,  as  far  as  the  obligation  alTected  only  the  person  of  him,  who  did 
the  damage,  so  as  to  subject  him  to  slavery;  the  child,  if  it  was  neither 
a  principal  nor  an  accessory,  is  no  way  involved  in  that  obligation.  We 
have  seen,  upon  another  occasion,  that  guilt  is  a  personal  quality;  and, 
consequently,  that,  if  the  child  stands  clear  of  the  parent's  guilt,  it  can- 
not justly  share  in  the  slavery,  or  in  any  other  punishment  which  is 
inflicted  on  the  parent. 

Nor  can  it  here  l)e  objected,  that,  as  the  child  may  justly  lose  those 
goods,  which,  if  the  parent  had  not  been  deprived  of  them,  would  have 
descended  to  it;  so  it  may,  for  the  same  reasons,  be  deprived  of  that 
liberty,  which,  if  the  parent  had  been  innocent,  would  have  been  its 
birthright.  These  two  cases  are  widely  different  from  one  another. 
Liberty  is  the  child's  right;  tlie  parent's  goods  are  only  its  conditional 
expectancy.  Though  we  may,  therefore,  justify  cutting  off  the  child's 
expectancy  where  it  ■  had  no  right;  we  cannot,  upon  the  same  princi- 
ples, nor  upon  any  other,  justify  taking  from  it  what  is  properly  and 
strictly  its  own. 

if,  then,  none  of  all  the  ways,  by  which  despotism  over  the  parents 
is  acquired,  will  naturally  affect  the  children,  we  are  still  to  inquire  by 
what  accident  the  slavery  of  the  parent  should  make  them  slaves.  Gro- 
tius,  to  make  this  inquiry  more  easy,  supposes  both  the  parents  to  be 
slaves.  The  child  then,  he  says,  as  soon  as  it  is  born,  is  maintained  at 
the  expense  of  their  master,  before  it  is  able  to  earn  its  own  livelihood 
by  its  work.  By  this  maintenance  the  child  contracts  a  debt,  which  its 
future  work  cannot  discharge;  because  its  future  work  will  be  due  for 
•  its  future  maintenance.  This  debt,  therefore,  will  remain  as  long  as  it 
lives,  and  will  give  the  master  of  the  parents  a  right  to  every  valuable 
consideration  in  the  child\s  power. 

Our  author's  principle,  as  here  explained,  may,  perhaps,  account  for 
the  child's  slavery  after  it  is  once  in  the  master's  power.     But  the 
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inquiry  maj  be  carried  one  step  farther  back,  by  asking,  how  the  child 
comes  to  be  a  slave  rather  to  the  master  of  the  parents  than  to  any 
other  person;  since  any  other  person  seems  to  have  as  good  a  claim, 
upon  this  principle,  as  he  has,  to  undertake  the  maintenance  of  the 
child,  in  view  to  the  benefit  which  may  arise  from  its  service?  And, 
in  truthj  Grotius  has  not  shown,  either  that  the  master  of  the  child's 
parents,  or  that  any  other  person  has  such  a  claim.  As  far  as  appears 
from  what  he  lays  down  as  the  foundation  of  the  child's  slavery,  it  is 
as  much  in  a  state  of  freedom  at  the  time  of  its  birth,  as  it  would  have 
been  upon  supposition,  that  neither  of  the  parents  were  slaves. 

We  cannot,  indeed,  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  children  of 
slaves  are  naturally  born  slaves:  but  there  seems  to  be  an  accident  pre- 
vious to  their  birth,  which  fixes  them  to  this  condition.  If  the  mother 
is  a  slave,  her  owner,  during  the  time  of  gestation,  and  during  the  time 
of  her  illness,  occasioned  by  the  birth,  loses  her  work,  and  is  likewise 
at  an  extraordinary  expense  in  taking  care  of  her.  As  this  loss  and 
these  expenses  are  owing  to  the  child,  they  make  it,  from  its  birth,  a 
debtor  to  the  mother's  master;  and  upon  this  account,  he  has  an  imme- 
diate claim  to  every  valuable  consideration  that  he  can  receive  from  the 
child,  as  far  as  this  debt  extends.  It  is  a  slave,  therefore,  from  the  be- 
ginning, not  because  the  slavery  of  the  parent  naturally  entails  slavery 
upon  it,  but  because  the  slavery  of  the  mother  made  the  child  from  the 
beginning  a  debtor  to  her  owner. 

The  original  debt  is,  indeed,  increased  by  its  maintenance  during  its 
inbncy:  and,  in  this  respect,  the  principle  laid  down  by  Grotius,  has 
some  effect  in  its  future  slavery:  though  this  principle  is  not  sufficient 
in  itself  to  explain  the  occasion  of  its  coming  at  first  into  this  state. 

From  hence  we  may  see  the  reasons  why  the  offspring  should  natu- 
rally follow  the  condition  of  the  mother,  and  not  of  the  father:  why,  if 
the  mother  is  a  slave,  the  child  will  be  so,  though  the  father  is  free; 
and  why,  if  she  is  free,  the  child  will  be  so,  though  he  is  a  slave.  For, 
if  she  is  free,  no  one  has  any  property  in  her  work,  nor  is  put  to  any 
extraordinary  expense  upon  her  account,  so  as  to  acquire  any  original 
claim  upon  the  child.  In  another  respect,  likewise,  the  child  follows 
the  mother:  it  belongs  to  her  master,  if  she  and  the  father  are  both 
slaves,  and  have  different  masters.  For  the  loss  of  her  work  and  the 
extraordinary  expense  which  the  child  occasions  during  the  time  of 
gestation  and  birth,  fall  upon  the  master  of  the  mother  and  not  upon 
the  master  of  the  father. 

It  was  necessary  to  say  thus  much  concerning  slavery,  that  we  may 
be  enabled,  in  the  following  book,  to  distinguish  this  sort  of  subjec- 
tion from  civil  subjection,  and  private  despotism  from  civil  power. 

We  have  been  hitherto  employed  in  considering  the  rights  and  ob- 
ligations of  mankind,  the  principles  from  wlience  they  arc  derived,  and 
the  rules  by  whicii  tlioy  are  governed  in  tlie  liberty  of  nature.  And 
though  mankind  are  at  present  united  into  distinct  civil  communities, 
jet  these  points  are  not  now  become  matter  of  mere  speculative  amuse- 
ment, but  are  still  as  neccjssary  to  be  known,  in  order  to  ascertain  our 
respective  rights  and  ol)ligali()ns,  as  if  we  had  continued  to  live  in  a 
state  of  nature. 

For  first,  though  mankind  are  now  united  into  civil  conununities,  and 
are  become  subject  to  the  positive  laws  of  such  i  onununities,  5io  that 
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these  laws  are,  in  most  instances,  the  support  of  their  rights, -and  the 
measure  of  their  obligations;  yet  all  mankind  are  not  united  into  one 
and  the  same  civil  community;  they  are  not  all  subject  to  the  same 
positive  laws;  and,  consequently,  these  laws  cannot  ascertain  all  their 
claims,  or  regulate  their  conduct  in  all  instances.  Not  only  different 
civil  societies,  when  each  society  is  considered  as  one  collective  person 
or  body  politic,  but,  likewise,  individuals,  who  are  members  of  differ- 
ent civil  societies,  are  still  in  the  liberty  of  nature,  and  must  have 
recourse  to  that  law  of  nature  which  respects  mankind,  as  they  are 
individuals,  in  order  to  determine  what  is  just  and  fit  to  be  doiie  in 
respect  of  one  another. 

Secondly,  even  they,  who  are  members  of  the  same  society,  are 
upon  many  occasions,  left  to  their  natural  liberty:  sometimes,  because 
the  civil  laws  of  that  society,  either  through  their  silence  or  their  im- 
perfection, have  not  provided  for  the  case  in  question:  sometimes, 
because  either  an  express  or  an  equitable  permission  has  replaced 
them,  as  it  were,  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  given  them  leave  to  defeiid 
themselves,  when  the  danger,  which  threatens  them,  is  so  imminent, 
as  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  civil  laws  to  come  in  to  their  assistaDce: 
sometimes,  because  the  civil  laws,  from  the  apprehension  that  some 
rights  which  are  acquired  consistently  with  the  law  of  nature,  aai^t 
be  abused,  would  set  such  rights  and  their  correspondent  obligationa 
aside,  provided  the  persons  so  obliged  think  proper  to  be  released  froaa 
them:  but  those  persons  are  left,  in  the  meantime,  to  judge  for  them- 
selves, whether,  in  good  conscience,  they  ought  to  comply  with  such 
obligations  or  not. 

Thirdly,  civil  laws  are,  in  some  particulars,  transcripts  of  the  law 
of  nature;  they  are  only  such  rules  as  individuals,  in  the  liberty  of 
nature,  are  obliged  to  observe  in  their  conduct  towards  one  another. 
An  acquaintance,  therefore,  with  these  rules,  will  be  of  great  use  to- 
wards enabling  us  to  understand  such  laws  rightly,  and  to  apply  them 
properly. 

Fourthly,  in  interpreting  and  applying  civil  laws,  when  they  are  not 
mere  transcripts  of  the  law  of  nature,  as  it  respects  individuals  in  a 
state  of  natural  liberty,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  this  law  is  commonly 
necessary:  because,  tliough  such  civil  laws  derive  their  obligation 
from  civil  authority;  yet  this  authority  docs  not  always  settle  the  pre- 
cise manner  of  their  operation  in  each  particular  case,  but  leaves  them 
to  operate  according  to  the  nature  and  reason  of  things. 

Fifthly,  as  the  authority,  by  which  civil  laws  themselves  are  esta- 
blished, is  derived  from  the  consent  of  those  who  are  subject  to  suck 
laws;  it  will  be  necessary  to  inform  ourselves  of  the  rights  and  obli- 
gations of  mankind,  as  they  are  individuals;  not  only  that  we  may 
trace  out  the  origin  of  this  authority,  but  that  we  may  understand  the 
nature  and  settle  the  extent  of  it,  may  determine  what  adventitious 
rights  and  obligations  are  introduced,  what  original  rights  and  obliga- 
tions are  either  superseded  or  altered,  and  in  what  manner  either  of 
these  effects  are  naturally  produced  by  it. 
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BOOK  II. 

CHAPTER  L 

OF  SOCIETIES  IN  GENERAL,  WHERE  ALL  THE  MEMBERS  ARE  EQUAL. 

I.  A  society^  what. — ^IL   What  acts  of  a  society  bind  its  members, — 
in.   Upon  an  equality  qf  votesy  nothing  is  done. — IV.  Natural  ma- 
jority^  whatj  and  how  to  be  reckoned, — V.  Absent  members  have  a 
right  to  vote  by  proxy, 

I.  A  80CIBTT  is  a  number  of  men  united  together  by  A  society,  wh&t 
mutual  consent,  in  order  to  deliberate,  determine,  and  act  jointly  for 
some  common  purpose. 

II.  In  every  *  society,  where  all  the  members  are  what  acts  of  a 
equal;  that  is,  where  one  has  no  more  authority  than  society    bind   its 
another,  whatever  is  determined  by  the  whole  or  by  the  "ncmbcrs. 
greater  part,  is  binding  upon  each  of  the  members. 

There  can  be  no  question,  whether  the  act  of  the  whole  is  binding 
upon  each  of  the  members:  because  each  of  the  members  is  naturally 
bound  by  his  own  act;  and  the  act  of  the  whole  is  only  the  joint  act 
of  each  individual  member.  The  chief  doubt  is,  whether  the  majority 
can  naturally,  by  any  joint  act  of  theirs,  bind,  not  only  themselves,  but 
the  whole  society,  even  those  who  are  in  the  minority,  and  diflerent 
from  such  act.  This  seems,  at  first  sight,  to  be  inconsistent  with  a 
well  known  rule,  that,  as  all  men  arc  naturally  equal,  no  person  can 
be  obliged  by  the  act  of  another,  without  his  own  consent.  But  it  is 
to  be  remembered,  that  when  a  man  joins  himself  to  a  society,  which 
is  formed  or  instituted  for  the  sake  of  carrying  on  some  certain  purpose, 
he  either  expressly  consents,  or  must,  by  thus  joining  himself  to  such 
society,  be  understood  tacitly  to  consent,  that  this  purpose  shall  be  car- 
ried on.  He  obliges  himself,  therefore,  by  his  consent,  either  express 
or  tacit,  to  whatever  is  necessary  for  carrying  on  this  purpose  in  such 
a  manner,  as  is  consistent  with  reason  and  equity.  Now  there  are  but 
three  ways  in  which  a  number  of  persons  can  do  business  jointly:  it 
must  be  managed,  either  according  to  the  sentiments  of  the  whole  body, 
or  according  to  those  of  the  greater  part,  or  according  to  those  of  the 
lesser  part.  In  all  matters  of  a  doubtful  nature,  or  of  an  uncertain 
event;  especially  where  the  number  of  persons  concerned  is  very 
great;  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  all  of  them  to  agree  in  the  same  sen- 
timents. The  purposes,  therefore,  for  which  a  society  is  formed,  could 
not  be  carried  on,  if  nothing  less  than  the  full  agreement  of  all  the 
members  was  sufficient  to  determine  what  was  to  be  done,  so  as  to  bind 
each  of  them  to  concur  in  the  same  measure.  But  each  member,  when 
he  joined  himself  to  the  society,  consented,  that  this  purpose  should 
be  carried  on,  and,  consequently,  consented  to  be  bound  in  some  rea- 
sonable and  equitable  manner;  though  the  whole  society  should  not 
happen  to  agree.  This  then  being  the  case,  the  next  question  will  be, 
whether  it  is  more  reasonable  and  more  equitable,  that  the  minority 
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should  be  bound  by  the  act  of  the  majority,  or  the  contrary?  The  an- 
swer to  this  question  is  obvious.  It  is  plainly  most  consistent  with 
reason,  that  the  sentiments  of  the  majority  should  prevail  and  conclude 
the  whole:  because  it  is  not  so  likely  that  a  greater  number  of  men 
should  be  mistaken,  when  they  concur  in  their  judgment,  as  that  a 
smaller  number  should  he  mistaken.  And  this  is  likewise  most  con- 
sistent with  equity:  because,  in  general,  the  greater  number  have  a 
proportionably  greater  interest,  that  the  purposes  of  the  society  should 
succeed  well,  and  have  more  at  stake,  if  those  purposes  should  miscarry 
or  be  disap])ointed.  This,  then,  being  the  most  reasonable  and  the 
most  equitable  way  for  a  number  of  men  to  do  business  jointly,  when 
they  are  not  all  agreed  upon  the  same  measures;  and  each  member  of 
the  society  having  originally  consented,  that  the  purposes,  for  which  it 
was  formed,  should  be  carried  on  in  tiie  most  reasonable  and  the  most 
equitable  manner;  it  follows  that  each  member  has  consented  to  have 
the  business  of  the  society  done  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  majo- 
rity; w*here  there  is  not  an  unanimous  agreement  of  the  whole. 

From  hence,  it  appears,  that,  altliough  no  person  can  naturally  be 
obliged  but  by  his  own  consent,  yot  eacli  person,  who  votes  with  the 
minority,  is  obliged,  by  the  act  of  the  m<ijority.  lie  does  not,  indeed, 
give  an  explicit  consent  to  such  act  at  the  time  of  voting:  but  there 
was  a  prior  consent,  from  whence  this  obligation  arises:  when  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  society,  lie  consented,  either  expressly  or  tacitly, 
that  he  would,  in  all  instances,  conform  himself  to  what  should  be  the 
sense  of  the  greater  part  of  that  society,  to  which  he  joins  himself,  so 
as  to  become  a  member  of  it. 

Upon  an  equality  ^'I'  *  Where  the  members  of  a  society  are  equally 
of  votes  nothing  divided  in  their  opinions  upon  any  point;  there  is  no 
IS  done.  more  weight  of  reason  or  of  equity  on  one  side  than 

there  is  on  the  other.  \o  business,  therefore,  can  be  done:  and  con- 
sequently all  things  must,  upon  such  an  equality  of  votes,  continue  in 
the  same  state  that  they  were  in  before,  without  having  any  chanee 
made  in  them.  For  this  reason,  says  Grotius,  where  judges  arc  equally 
divided  in  their  opinions,  as  to  acquitting  or  condemning  a  criminal, 
such  criminal  is  ac(juitted.  And  in  like  manner,  where  they  are 
equally  divided  upon  a  question  of  proi)erty,  the  possessor  keeps  the 
thing  in  dispute. 

But  after  he  has  thus  assigned  the  true  principle  for  these  determi- 
nations, he  goes  on  to  observe,  from  Seneca,  that,  when  one  judge  K- 
quits,  and  another  condemns,  the  milder  or  more  favourable  opioioB 
prevails.  It  is  true,  in  fact,  that  where  the  judges  are  thus  equally 
divided  upon  the  question,  whether  a  person  accused  of  a  crime  is 
guilty  of  it  or  not,  the  milder  opinion  does  prevail.  But  this  is  merdy 
accidental.  The  natural  reason  why  it  prevails,  is,  not  because  it  is  the 
milder  opinion,  but  beca\ise  nothing  is  done.  A  person  accused  of  a 
crime  is  not  properly  a  criminal,  till  the  crime  is  proved  upon  him  in 
the  opinion  of  his  judges.  Unless  this  is  done  upon  his  trial,  he  it 
deemed  innocent,  and  is,  of  course,  acquitted;  there  being  no  middle 
condition,  after  trial,  between  being  criminal  and  being  innocent,  be- 
tween being  acquitted  and  being  condemned.     If,  therefore,  where  the 
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judges  are  equally  divided  in  their  opinion,  nothing  is  done;  the  ne- 
cessary consequence  is,  that  the  person  accused  is  acquitted:  because 
he  has  been  tried,  and  is  not,  in  the  opinion  of  his  judges,  proved  to 
be  guilty. 

In  like  manner,  upon  a  question  of  property,  the  ))ossessor  naturally 
keeps  the  thing  in  dispute,  if  the  judges  are  equally  divided;  not  be- 
cause it  is  the  niilder  opinion,  but  because  nothing  is  done,  and  things 
continue  in  the  same  state  that  they  were  in  before  the  matter  was  liti- 
gated. As  the  ]M)ssessor,  therefore,  h<id  the  thing  before,  so  he  keeps  it 
afterwards;  an  equality  of  voices  not  having  such  a  weight  against  him 
as  to  disturb  his  possession. 

The  fact,  indeed,  which  Grotius  alleges,  as  the  ground  of  this  de- 
termination, might,  in  many  instances,  be  questioned;  I  mean,  it  might 
be  questioned,  whether  the  continuance  of  possession  is  the  milder 
opinion.  But  allowing  it  to  be  so;  this  is  not  the  principle  which  de- 
cides in  the  possessor's  favour.  If  this  was  the  leading  principle, 
then,  in  all  cases,  where  there  is  an  equality  of  voices,  the  more  fa- 
vourable opinion  would  take  place,  as  well  as  in  these  two  cases,  which 
Grotius  mentions.  Amongst  other  cases  which  might  be  produced, 
where  it  is  otherwise,  we  have  one  in  our  own  university.  If  a  person 
petitions  the  senate  for  a  degree,  and  tlic  house  is  equally  divided,  his 
petition  is  rejected.  This  is  certainly  a  detorniiiiation  on  the  less  fa- 
vourable side,  and  proceeds  upon  the  other  principle  of  doing  nothing, 
where  there  is  an  equality  of  votes.  lie  had  no  degree  when  he  peti- 
tioned; and  as  an  equality  of  votes  does  nothing,  he  continues  in  the 
same  state:  such  an  equality  not  being  sufficient  to  produce  any  change, 
is  not  sufficient  to  give  him  a  degree. 

But  though  naturally  the  business  of  a  society  must  stop,  where  the 
society  is  equally  divided  in  opinion;  yet,  by  mutual  agreement,  this 
case  may  be  provided  for  several  ways.  Some  one  member  of  the  so- 
ciety, either  by  ex])ress  agreement,  or  by  custom,  which  is  a  tacit 
agreement,  may  have  a  casting  voice.  Or  the  l)usiness,  when,  for  want 
of  a  majority,  it  cannot  be  done  by  the  whole  society,  may,  by  positive 
institution,  devolve  to  some  particular  members  of  it:  and  where  such 
institution  gives  these  select  members  this  power,  their  ai-t,  or,  if  it  is 
so  appointed,  the  act  of  the  majority  of  them  becomes  binding  upon  the 
whole:  because  each  person,  when  he  consents  to  be  a  member  of  the 
society,  is  understood  to  agree  to  all  the  rules  or  institutions  of  it.  In 
some  lesser  societies  a  fartber  provision  is  sometimes  made:  when  a 
majority  cannot  be  procured  within  the  society,  the  business  devolves 
to  some  one  or  more  persons,  who  are  not  members  of  it.  And  where 
such  provision  has  been  properly  estahlisiwd,  tlie  determination  of  such 
person  or  persons  is  binding  u|M)n  the  society:  not  because  such  a  pro- 
vision is  naturally  incidental  to  a  society;  i)ut  IxTausc,  when  it  has 
been  made  and  established  as  a  standing  rule  of  the  society,  all  who 
become  members  of  such  society,  if  they  do  not  consent  to  it  expressly, 
are  understood,  by  the  act  of  making  themselves  members,  to  consent 
to  it  tacitly. 

IV.  *  From  what  has  been  already  said,  the  reader  Natural  mftjority, 
will  easily  understand,  that  the  natural  majority  in  a  so-  what,  and  how  to 
ciety,  where  no  agreement  has  been  made  to  the  con-  **^  reckoned. 
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trarj,  is  a  major  part  of  the  whole.  A  society  may  be  divided  into 
three  or  more  parts  of  as  many  different  opinions:  and  thoueh  there 
may  be  a  greater  number  of  one  opinion  than  of  either  of  the  other 
two;  yet,  unless  that  grotitcr  number  is  a  majority  of  the  whole  soci- 
ety, it  is  not  such  a  majority,  as  will  naturally,  or  without  some  parti- 
cular agreement,  conclude  the  whole.  If  the  members,  who  are  of  the 
other  two  opinions,  when  they  are  taken  together,  would  make  a 
majority  of  the  whole  society,  neither  the  equity  nor  the  reason  is  with 
the  third  party.  The  equity  is  not  with  them;  because  this  third  party 
has  not  a  greater  interest  at  stake:  and  the  reason  is  not  with  them; 
because  this  party  is  not  more  likely  to  judge  rightly,  than  the  other 
two,  which  differ  from  it.  But  as  this  may  be  urged  equally  against 
any  one  of  the  three  parties;  in  such  circumstances  all  business  must 
stop;  unless  some  method  has  been  contrived,  and  particularly  set- 
tled, for  carrying  it  on.  Some  of  the  methods  already  mentioned,  by 
which  the  business  of  a  society  may  be  carried  on,  when  there  is  an 
equality  of  votes,  may  be  made  use  of  here.  Or  it  may  have  been  par- 
ticularly provided,  either  by  express  consent  or  by  custom,  that  what- 
ever is  agreed  upon  by  the  greater  number,  whether  such  greater 
number  is  a  majority  of  the  whole  or  not,  shall  be  conclusive.  And 
though  it  is  not  naturally  incidental  to  a  society  to  be  determined  by 
such  a  majority  as  this;  yet  an  express  agreement  for  this  purpose,  or 
long  custom,  which  is  a  tacit  agreement,  are  natural  means  of  obliging 
the  members  to  be  concluded  by  such  a  majority. 

It  may  happen,  that,  when  a  society  is  divided  upon  any  question 
into  three  or  more  parties,  though  none  of  the  parties,  taken  separately, 
make  a  majority  of  the  whole  society,  so  as  to  determine  upon  the 
whole  question;  yet  two  of  the  parties  may  so  far  agree,  upon  part  of 
the  question,  as  to  make  a  majority  for  determining  that  part.  And  if 
these  two  parties  arc  reckoned  together  for  this  purpose;  then  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  question  is  to  be  determined  by  a  second  vote  or 
scrutiny.  Thus,  if  a  society  of  judges  are  divided  into  three  parties, 
one  of  which  condemns  a  criminal  to  death,  another  condemns  him  to 
banishment,  and  a  third  acquits  him;  the  two  former  parties  agree  that 
he  is  guilty,  and  may  be  reckoned,  together,  to  make  a  majority  against 
those  who  acquit  him.  This  part  of  the  question,  then,  is  determined 
conclusively:  the  third  party  is  overruled  by  the  majority,  which  hare 
agreed,  that  he  is  to  be  punished,  and  is,  therefore,  obliged,  upon  a 
farther  scrutiny,  to  join  itself  to  one  of  the  other  two  parties,  so  as  to 
make  a  majority  of  the  whole  for  settling  what  his  punishment  shall  j 
be.  Suppose  one  party  of  the  judges  to  condemn  the  criminal  in  a  fine  j 
of  ten  pounds;  another  party  to  condemn  him,  in  a  fine  of  five  pounds;  ; 
and  a  third  party,  to  acquit  him:  those  who  condemn  him  in  a  fine  of 
ten  pounds,  agree  with  the  second  party,  that  he  is  to  be  fined:  but  j 
though  the  lesser  fine  of  five  pounds  is  included  in  the  greater,  vet  this  l| 
is  no  reason  why  the  fine  should  be  settled  at  five  pounds,  l^he  two  ( 
parties  agree,  or  say  the  same  thing,  thus  far,  that  he  is  to  be  fined:  but  | 
then  they  do  not  agree  entirely:  they,  who  set  the  fine  at  ten  pounds, 
may  be  understood  to  say,  that  he  shall  be  fined  five  pounds;  but  this 
is  not  all,  that  they  say;  they  say  this  and  more.  We  cannot,  there- 
fore, in  order  to  procure  a  majority  of  the  whole  society,  follow  the 
opinion  of  Grotius,  as  Gronovius  has  explained  it,  and  settle  the  fine  at 
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five  pounds,  but  must,  as  in  the  former  instance,  proceed  to  a  second 
scrutiny.  The  majority  have  determined,  that  the  criminal  shall  be 
fined;  they,  therefore,  who  were  for  acquitting  him,  are  concluded  thus 
fiu*,  and  must  upon  the  other  part  of  the  question;  how  much  the  fine 
shall  be?  aerec  with  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  parties. 

These  difficulties  may,  however,  in  most  instances,  be  avoided,  if 
care  is  taken  in  stating  the  question,  to  divide  it  originally  into  all  its 
parts,  and  then  to  put  each  part  to  the  vote  separately.  Thus,  in  the 
first  instance  that  we  have  been  mentioning,  if,  instead  of  voting  from 
the  beginning,  what  in  general  was  to  be  determined  concerning  the 
person  accused,  the  judges  begin  with  voting,  whether  he  is  guilty  or 
not;  they  can  only  divide  themselves  into  two  parties.  If  this  ques- 
tion is  determined  in  the  affirmative,  they  may  next  vote,  whether  he 
is  to  be  punished  capitally  or  not;  and  here,  again,  there  can  be  but 
two  pu'ties.  They  may  proceed  in  the  same  manner  through  the  se- 
veral sorts  of  punishment,  and  may  thus,  without  much  difficulty,  come 
to  a  clear  decision. 

*  The  foundation  of  a  society  may  be  some  real  possession,  in  which 
the  several  members  of  the  society  have  unequal  shares.  Thus  a  joint 
stock  of  money  may  belong  to  several  proprietors;  and  some  of  these 
proprietors  may  have  ten  times,  some  four  times,  some  three  times  as 
great  a  share  in  the  capital  as  others.  In  such  societies,  Grotius  is  of 
opinion,  that  the  weight  of  each  person's  vote,  in  regard  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  joint  stock,  should  be  estimated  in  proportion  to  his 
share  in  that  stock;  or  that,  if  he,  who  has  one  share,  has  one  vote  upon 
any  question;  he,  who  has  two  shares,  should  have  two  votes;  and  he 
who  has  ten  shares,  should  have  ten  votes.  The  equity  of  the  case 
seems  to  be  on  this  side,  as  it  is  equitable  to  allow  each  person  a 
weight,  in  determining  upon  any  question,  ))i'oportionable  to  the  inter- 
est which  he  has,  that  the  whole  stock  should  be  rightly  managed.  But 
the  reason  of  the  thing  is  on  the  other  side:  since  there  is  no  more 
likelihood  that  a  man  should  judge  rightly  about  the  management  of 
such  stock,  because  he  h<is  ten  shares  in  it,  than  there  would  have 
been,  if  he  had  been  possessed  of  no  more  than  one  share.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  from  the  nature  of  such  societies,  determine  either 
one  way  or  the  other:  and  this  uncertainty  makes  it  necessary,  that  the 
point  should  be  settled  by  particular  agreement.  In  fact,  we  find,  that 
some  societies  of  this  sort  have  settled  this  ])oint  one  way,  and  that 
others  of  the  same  sort  have  settled  it  the  other  way. 

V.  t  When  a  society  meets  to  do  business,  the  absent  Absent  members 
members  of  it  have  a  natural  riglit  to  vote  by  proxy;  have  a  rij^ht  to 
that  is,  to  appoint  agents,  who  shall  vote  in  their  stead:  ^'"^*-*  ^Y  V^^Y- 
because,  what  a  man  does  by  anotlier  is  naturally  as  much  his  own  act, 
as  if  he  had  done  it  in  his  own  person.  But  when  we  speak  of  the 
right  of  voting  by  proxy,  as  a  natural  one,  we  must  not  be  understood 
to  mean,  that  it  is  an  unalienable  one,  so  that  the  members  of  a  society 
cannot,  by  agreement,  bind  themselves  either  to  vote  in  person,  or  not 
to  vote  at  all:  we  only  mean,  that,  where  no  such  agreement  has  been 
made,  either  expressly  or  by  custom,  it  is  not  incidental  to  society  that 
no  member  should  have  a  right  to  act  by  another:  every  one  has,  in 
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this  instance,  as  in  all  others,  a  right  of  appointing  a  proxy  to  act  fiir 
him,  unless  he  has  consented  to  part  with  that  right. 

A  society  may,  indeed,  be  so  formed,  that  each  member  may  be  re« 
presented  in  it,  though  he  has  no  particular  proxy.  To  such  societies 
as  these,  it  is  naturally  incidental^  that  the  absent  members  of  them 
should  have  no  right  of  appointing  any  particular  proxies:  because  they 
are  represented  without  having  any.  Thus,  if  a  society,  which  is  too 
large  for  all  the  members  of  it  conveniently  to  meet  together  for  doing 
business,  chooses  a  select  number  or  smaller  society  out  of  the  whole, 
and  delegates  a  power  to  this  smaller  society  to  do  business  for  them; 
each  member  of  this  committee  or  smaller  society,  being  likewise  a 
member  of  the  whole,  has  had  his  vote  already  in  the  choice  of  sueh 
committee,  and,  consequently,  is  represented  in  it.  If,  therefore,  he 
should  at  any  time  be  absent  when  the  rest  meet,  he  has  no  right  of 
voting  by  any  particular  proxy  of  his  own  immediate  appointment;  be* 
cause,  by  this  means,  he  would  be  twice  represented;  once  by  the 
committee,  which  he  had  a  share  in  choosing,  and  once  by  such  proxy 
80  appointed. 

But  in  all  societies,  where  there  is  no  right  of  appointing  proxies, 
and  even  in  those,  which  allow  this  right,  if  any  member  is  absent, 
without  appointing  his  proxy;  such  members,  as  are  present,  conclude 
the  whole:  because  those  who  are  absent,  are,  by  their  not  attending 
either  in  person  or  by  proxy,  understood  to  devolve  their  power  <H 
voting,  upon  those  who  do  attend. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OF  CIVIL  SOCIETY,  ITS  NATURE  AND  ORIGIN. 

I.  Civil  society  J  what, — II.  TVie  ^natives  which  lead  men  to  form  ciml 
societies, — HI.  All  mankind  are  not  one  dvil  society. — IV.  TTke 
manner  of  forming  civil  societies, — V.  Occasions  of  forming  civil 
societies, — VI.  How  men  become  members  of  civil  societies, — VII. 
Members  of  a  civil  society ^  not  to  leave  it  wilhout  consent  qf  the 
public. — VIII.  How  far  allegiance  to  a  civil  society  is  due  from 
its  banished  members. 

Civil  Bociety,  what  I.  A  CIVIL  Society,  or,  as  we  usually  call  it,  a  state, 
has*  already  been  defined  to  be  a  complete  assembly  of  men  of  free 
condition,  who  are  united  together  for  the  purposes  of  maintaining  their 
rights,  and  of  advancing  a  common  good.  These  two  purposes,  which 
civil  society  has  in  view,  point  out  to  us  the  mutual  claims  of  such 
society  and  of  its  several  members. 

Each  individual,  who  associates  himself  with  others,  so  as  to  form 
with  them  one  civil  society  or  body  politic,  does  it  with  a  view  of  ob- 
taining their  assistance  in  the  maintenance  and  support  of  his  rights; 
that  is,  he  proposes  to  himself  the  advantage  of  being  protected  against 
such  injuries,  as  he  might  have  been  exposed  to,  if  he  had  continued  in 
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a  state  of  nature.  On  the  other  hand,  the  hody  politic,  to  which  he 
joins  himself;  that  is,  the  other  individuals,  with  which  he  associates, 
expect  in  return,  that,  as  he  is  protected  by  them,  he  shall  agree  with 
them  in  whatever  is  necessary  or  conducive  to  their  common  benefit. 

Now,  as  these  are  the  known  purposes  which  the  body  and  each  of 
its  members  have  respectively  in  view,  in  associating  with  one  another; 
the  very  act  of  associating,  though  there  should  be  no  express  stipula- 
tion between  them,  implies,  that  the  society,  considered  as  a  body, 
agrees  to  the  terms  upon  which  each  individual  joins  himself  to  it; 
and  that  each  individual  agrees  to  the  terms  upon  which  the  society 
admits  him  as  a  member.  And  thus  the  society  obliges  itself  to  pro- 
tect its  several  members;  and  each  member  obliges  himself  to  pay  alle- 
giance to  the  society;  that  is,  to  conform  himself  to  whatever  such  so- 
ciety shall  judge  to  be  for  the  common  good. 

II.  Under  the  notion  of  protection  two  things  arc  The  motives  which 
implied;  first,  the  ascertaining  our  several  rights,  and  lead  men  to  form 
consequently  the  several  duties  that  correspond  to  them;  ^^^*^  societies. 
and  secondly,  the  use  of  such  force  as  is  necessary  to  prevent  those 
lights  from  being  violated.  The  law  of  nature  considers  all  mankind 
as  one  great  society,  and  obliges  them,  in  this  view,  not  to  hurt  one 
another,  and  mutually  to  do  for  one  another  all  such  kind  offices  as  are 
in  their  power.  And  if  all  mankind  were  fully  informed  of  the  se- 
veral particulars  included  in  this  general  rule,  and  were  ready  to  act 
accordingly,  they  would  have  no  inducements  to  separate  themselves 
into  lesser  communities,  or  to  form  civil  societies.  But  though  the 
general  rule  of  duty  may  be  plain  and  obvious,  yet  all  men  are  not 
able  to  apply  it  to  particular  instances  of  practice,  and  even  amongst 
those,  who  can  apply  it,  few  are  Milling  to  act  up  to  it.  *  The  law  of 
nature  has,  indeed,  provided  a  remedy  against  injuries  in  the  equality 
of  nature:  any  person,  who  is  either  in  danger  of  suffering  an  injury, 
or  has  actually  suffered  one,  may  make  use  of  force  either  to  defend  or 
to  redress  himself.  But  this  remedy  will  frequently  be  insufficient, 
when  he  has  no  force  but  his  own  to  carry  his  claims  into  execution, 
and  to  support  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  what  he  has  a  right  to.  If  those 
who  unjustly  oppose  or  attack  him  are  stronger  than  he  is,  his  right 
will  avail  but  little  against  their  superior  strength.  He  might,  indeed, 
defend  himself;  but  he  is  not  able:  he  might  demand  reparation  of  what 
damages  he  has  sustained;  but  he  is  too  weak  to  enforce  this  demand: 
he  might  inflict  punishment  upon  them,  who  have  done  wrong,  and  so 
secure  himself  for  the  future;  but  they  are  stronger  than  he  is,  and 
refuse  to  submit  to  it.  However,  we  are  to  observe,  that  not  only  the 
person  who  has  suffered  an  injury,  but  those  likewise,  who  have  done 
one,  have  sometimes  occasion  for  more  strength  than  they  are  masters 
of,  to  secure  what  they  have  a  right  to.  As  the  sufferer  is  apt  to  be 
too  much  blinded  by  passion  and  biassed  by  prejudice,  to  see  how  far 
his  duty  will  allow  him  to  go;  there  is  commonly  occasion  for  some 
less  prejudiced  understanding  than  his  own,  to  lead  him  to  what  is 
ri^t,  and  for  some  superior  strength,  to  oppose  itself  to  his  passions 
and  prevent  him  from  doing  what  is  wrong. 
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*  All  men  may,  indeed,  in  the  liberty  of  nature,  join  their  force  to 
support  the  practice  of  justice:  but  then  they  are  not  obliged  to  do  00; 
they  are  not  so  far  bound  to  make  themselves  parties  in  the  quarrel  of 
another,  as  to  give  him  any  right  to  demand  it  of  them.  And  even  if 
he  could  demand  their  assistance,  he  would  many  times  have  no  benefit 
from  it;  unless  he  had  strength  enough  to  compel  them:  and  it  is  only 
for  want  of  such  strength  that  he  has  any  occasion  for  their  assistance. 

Here,  then,  are  sufficient  motives  to  engage  mankind  to  enter  into 
civil  societies,  that  every  one  may,  by  the  joint  understanding  of  many, 
be  informed  of  his  duty,  and  that  every  one  may,  by  the  joint  force  of 
many,  be  compelled  to  practise  it.  Nor  can  we  well  conceive  any 
other  motives  that  should  lead  mankind  thus  to  associate,  but  what  may 
be  reduced  to  one  or  other  of  these  two  heads:  because  all  would  be 
as  happy  as  tlicy  could  wish  to  be,  or  at  least  as  the  condition  of  human 
nature  would  allow  them  to  be;  if  all  were  fully  informed  of  tlieir 
duty,  and  all  were  willing  and  ready  to  comply  with  it. 
All  mankind  are  III.  The  motives  which  we  have  been  speakinc  of, 
not  one  civil  so-  would  not  engage  any  man  to  associate  himself  with  all 
*^'*^^-^'  his  species.     What  he  is  chiefly  concerned  in  is,  that 

they  who  live  near  him,  or  with  whom  he  has  the  most  frequent  inter- 
course, should  have  their  duty  ascertained,  and  should  be  held  to  the 
performance  of  it  by  such  a  force,  as  is  sufficient  to  restrain  or  to  cor- 
rect tiiein.  Ilis  interest  will  be  secured,  as  far  as  he  wants  to  have  it 
secured,  provided  they,  who  are  most  likely  to  hurt  him,  or  to  hinder 
his  benefit,  are  informed  what  they  ought  to  do,  and  what  they  ought 
to  avoid;  and  provided  he  associates  himself  with  such  a  number,  as 
will  have  force  enough  to  guard  him  against  the  injuries  which  he 
fears,  or  to  redress  tlie  injuries  which  he  has  suflered.  As  good  care 
is  taken  of  his  happiness,  as  he  has  occasion  for,  by  joining  himself  to 
a  part  of  mankind:  if  they,  to  whom  he  is  joined,  are  properly  inform- 
ed of  tlieir  duty,  and  have  strength  enough  both  to  enforce  the  practice 
of  this  duty  amongst  themselves,  and  to  repel  the  injuries  of  all,  who 
are  not  associated  with  them,  it  is  of  no  importance  to  him  to  join  him* 
self  in  this  manner  to  any  more,  and  much  less  to  form  the  same  sort 
of  connexion  with  all  mankind. 

It  is  necessary,  that  the  nun)ber  of  ])ersons  thus  uniting  themselves 
should  not  be  very  small:  because,  though  others  who  are  at  a  distance 
from  them  and  have  but  little  intercourse  with  them,  are  not  very  likely 
to  injure  them  at  all,  or  at  least  have  not  an  opportunity  of  injuring 
them  frequently;  yet,  since  what  is  not  very  likely  to  happen  often, 
may  possibly  happen  sometimes,  it  is  convenient  to  have  such  a  num- 
ber united  as  will  be  able,  not  onlv  to  restrain  them  who  are  members 
of  the  same  society  from  doing  what  is  wrong  to  one  another,  but  to 
repel  likewise  the  violence  of  others,  who  are  not  associated  w^ith  them. 
But  in  the  meantime  the  ends  which  men  propose  to  themselves  in 
forming  civil  societies,  are  so  far  from  leading  them  to  associate  in  this 
manner  with  their  whole  species,  that  in  such  a  bulky  society  these 
ends  could  not  be  conveniently  and  effectually  answered.  The  com- 
mon understanding  of  such  an  extensive  body  could  neither  be  collect- 
ed nor  made  known,  so  as  to  guide  all  the  parts  of  it:  and  such  an  un- 
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wieldy  body  would  be  unable  to  exert  its  joint  force.  There  would, 
indeed,  be  no  exercise  of  a  common  force  wanting  to  repel  the  external 
enemies  of  this  vast  community;  because,  by  the  supposition,  all  man- 
kind are  included  in  it.  But,  then,  us  the  several  parts  of  it  have  such 
inconsistent  humours,  and  such  different  interests;  some  or  other  of 
them  would  set  up  for  themselves,  and  would  be  daily  forming  lesser 
bodies  with  an  interest  of  their  own,  so)Ku-ate  from  the  interest  of  the 
rest.  And  as  the  joint  force  of  the  whole  could  not  exert  itself  to  re- 
press such  parties,  after  they  were  formed,  those  ]>arties  would  be  able 
to  do  what  they  pleased;  unless  the  force  of  their  nearest  neighbours 
was  sufficient  to  repress  them.  But  as  this  neighbouring  force  would 
not  always  be  sufficient  for  tliis  ])ur]X)sc,  the  parties  so  formed  would 
sometimes  establish  themselves  into  a  sejiarate  society.  It  would,  there- 
fore, not  only  be  useless,  as  to  the  ends  of  engaging  in  civil  society,  to 
form  one  of  such  a  vast  extent;  but  even,  if  such  an  one  was  formed, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  it  tu  subsist  long,  without  being  broken  to 
pieces,  and  resolved  into  such  smaller  bodies,  as  can  l>e  directed  by  the 
common  understanding  or  gciuTal  sense  of  their  resjiective  wholes,  and 
can  exert  such  a  joint  force,  us  is  necessary,  not  only  to  guard  them- 
selves from  foreign  enenn'es,  but  to  reduce  their  several  constituent 
parts  to  obedience,  and  by  this  moans  to  keep  themselves  together. 

IV.  What  has  been  already  sliown,  in  the  former  part  The     manner   of 
of  this  work,  concerning  the  natural  rights  of  mankind  f^rming^  civil  so- 
considered  as  individuals,  w  ill  serve  to  teach  us  f)y  what  *^'^'^**-"*- 
means  civil  societies  must  be  formed,  in  order  to  msike  them  consistent 
with  those  natural  rights.     *  L^verv  man  has  naturallv  a  ri^bt  to  think 
and  to  act  for  hiiiisclf.     Tbo  law  of  natun^  lias  iii(U>(;d  restrained  him 
from  doing  what  is  unjust^  and   has  subjected   him  to  projicr  cbccks  to 
prevent  him  from  causelessly  hurling  others,  and  to  proper  punislimont, 
if  he  does  causelesslv  hurt  them:  it  has  obliged   him   likewise'   to  ad- 
vance  the  happiness  of  mankind,  as  he  has  ability  and  opportunity;  but 
then  it  leaves  him  to  judge  and  determine  for  himself  in  what  instances 
he  can  conveniently  advance  their  good,  and  to  ehoose  for  himself  the 
means  of  doing  it.     When  he  becomes  a  member  of  a  eivil  society,  the 
public  or  body  politic  claims  a  right  of  pointing  out  to  him  >vhat  is  just 
and  what  is  unjust,  and  of  directing  him  likewise  what  good  he  is  to 
do,  and  in  what  manner  he  is  to  do  it.     There  is  no  way  of  making 
such  a  claim  as  this,  consistent  with  his  natural  richt  of  thinking  and 
choosing  for  himself;  unless  by  his  own  consent,  either  express  or  tacit, 
he  has  waived  this  right,  and  has  voluntarily  agreed  to  be  so  guided  and 
directed.     Every  man  has  naturally  a  right  to  make  use  of  his  own 
force,  either  for  his  own  defence,  when  he  is  in  danger  of  l)eing  injur- 
ed, or  to  obtain  reparation  and  to  inllict  punislnnent,  when  he  has  been 
injured.     But  the  civil  society,  to  which  he  is  joined,  claims  a  right  to 
judge  both  upon  what  occasions  any  force  is  lawful,  and  what  force  is 
lawful   upon  these  occasions.     And  as   it  takes  him  and   all  its  other 
members  under  the  protection  of  the  common  force,  and  considers  him 
as  a  part  of  the  public;  it  does  not  allow^  him  to  exert  his  own  force, 
but  in  concert  with  the  ptiblic,  and  requires  him  so  to  exert  it,  when- 
erer  it  is  wanted.     Here  again  the  claim  of  civil  society,  upon  the  in- 
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dividuals  that  compose  it,  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  natural  rights 
of  mankind,  unless  each  individual  has,  either  by  express  or  tacit,  br 
explicit  or  implied  consent,  parted  with  such  rights,  and  agreed,  that, 
where  the  public  force  can  defend  or  redress  him,  he  will  never  make 
use  of  his  own,  but  in  such  manner  as  the  public  shall  direct.  Thus 
the  liberty  of  individuals  is  abridj5ed  in  a  state  of  civil  society:  the  com- 
munity has  such  a  claim  u)K)n  them  in  rcsjK'Ct  both  of  the  rules,  which 
they  arc  to  follow,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  make  use 
of  their  force,  as  the  same  men  that  compose  the  society  would  not  have 
had,  either  severally  or  jointly,  if  they  had  continued  unassociated,  or 
had  remained  in  that  state  of  equality  in  which  all  mankind  are  naturally 
placed.  And  as  it  would  be  an  injury  to  take  any  part  of  their  natural 
liberty  from  them  without  their  consent,  the  consequence  is,  that  civil 
societies  could  not  be  formed,  consistently  with  natural  justice,  by  any 
other  means  than  by  the  joint  consent,  cither  express  or  tacit,  of  those 
who  compose  them. 

Each  individual  who  thus  consents  to  give  up  a  part  of  his  natural 
liberty,  obtains  however  more  than  an  equivalent  for  what  he  gives  up. 
If  he  submits  to  be  guided  in  his  duty  by  the  public  understanding  or 
general  sense  of  the  community  to  which  he  joins  himself,  those,  who 
are  near  him,  and  with  whom  he  has  the  most  frequent  intercourse, 
submit  in  return  to  be  guided  in  the  same  manner.  And  as  by  this 
means  he  is  less  likely  to  transgress  the  duty  which  he  owes  to  others, 
so  he  has  ^ood  reason  to  expect  that  others  will  be  less  likely  to  trans- 
gress the  duty  which  they  owe  to  him,  than  if  both  they  and  he  had 
continued  in  a  state  of  natural  independency.  As  he  parts  with  his 
independent  right  of  using  his  own  force  according  to  his  own  discre- 
tion, either  to  defend  or  to  redress  himself,  and  gives  the  public  a  claim 
upon  him  to  join  his  forre  with  tlieirs,  who  are  associated  with  him, 
whenever  his  assistance  is  wanted;  so  in  return  he  is  assured  of  the 
protection  of  the  community,  and  has  the  advantage  of  a  stronger  force 
than  his  own,  to  defend  and  to  redress  him  when  he  has  a  reasonable 
occasion  for  it. 

As  this  principle  of  forming  a  civil  society  by  the  mutual  consent  of 
those  who  arc  members  of  it,  is  siiflicient  to  reconcile  the  obligations 
which  each  member  is  under  to  the  ])ublic,  with  their  respective  natu- 
ral rights;  so  it  will  likewise  show  us,  that  their  associating  themselves 
together  in  this  manner  is  not  contrary  to  the  rights  of  others,  who  are 
not  associated  with  them,  and  to  the  obligations  which  they  are  under 
to  the  rest  of  their  species.  The  claim  which  the  public  has  upon  the 
liberty  of  each  individual  who  is  a  member  of  it,  arises  originally  from 
his  own  consent.  This  *  claim,  therefore,  can  c»xtend  no  farther,  than 
such  individual  had  a  power  of  binding  himself  or  of  alienating  his 
liberty.  Now,  each  individual  who  joins  himself  to  any  civil  society, 
is  under  a  prior  obligation  to  observe  the  laws  of  nature,  and  to  make 
them  the  rule  of  his  conduct  towards  all  mankind:  and  as  he  has  not 
the  liberty  of  transgressing  those  laws,  he  cannot  alienate  a  liberty 
which  he  never  had:  and  conseiiuentiy  he  cannot  give  the  society  a 
right  to  require  him  to  transgress  tliem.  When,  therefore,  a  number 
of  men  have  united  themselves  together  for  the  purposes  of  maintain- 
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ing  their  rights,  and  of  promoting  their  common  good;  what  thcj  have 
done  in  order  to  obtain  these  purposes,  is  no  injury  to  the  rest  of  man- 
kind. The  individuals  who  arc  thus  associated,  are  still  under  the 
same  obligations  towards  all  such  as  are  not  associated  with  them,  that 
they  would  have  been  under  if  they  had  still  continued  in  the  liberty 
of  nature.  Whatever  adventitious  obligations  arise  from  the  civil  con- 
nexion of  these  individuals  with  one  another,  they  must  be  such  as  are 
consistent  with  the  duties  whicli  they  naturally  owe  to  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, who  are  not  joined  to  them  by  any  connexions  of  this  sort.  Those 
who  are  members  of  the  same  civil  society,  acquire  new  rights  and  are 
laid  under  new  obligations  in  respect  of  one  another.  But  then,  since 
these  rights  and  these  obligations  must  be  consistent  with  the  law  of 
nature,  all  who  are  members  of  the  same  civil  society,  are  still  bound 
to  observe  the  law  of  nature  towards  the  rest  of  mankind;  their  rights 
and  obligations  in  respect  of  all  such  as  are  either  members  of  different 
civil  societies,  or  remain  in  the  liberty  of  nature,  are  the  same  that  they 
would  have  been  if  no  such  civil  connexions  had  ever  been  formeci. 

V.  The  occasions  of  forming  or  beginning  distinct  occaiiona  of  form- 
civil  societies  have  been  various.  A  number  of  indi-  >ng  civil  societies. 
viduals,  falling  into  distress  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  hoping  by 
their  joint  force  and  mutual  assistance  to  mend  their  condition,  have  in 
many  instances  been  the  founders  of  new  civil  societies.  Thus  a  mul- 
titude of  the  Heneti,  who  had  been  driven  from  Paphlagonia,  joined 
themselves  to  Antenor,  and  settling  with  him  on  the  coast  of  Italy, 
founded  the  state  of  Venice.  It  may  perhaps  be  denied,  that  there 
ever  was  a  time  when  all  mankind  lived  in  a  state  of  nature.  But  be 
this  as  it  will,  there  certainly  have  boon  many  persons  who  at  one  and 
the  same  time  have  been  broken  off  from  sociclios  already  established, 
and  have  been  forcod  to  shift  for  thomsc;lv(;s  indopondently  of  one 
another.  Individuals  in  theso  circnmstanoos  are  prop(»rly  in  a  state  of 
nature,  and  have  no  other  connexions  with  one  another,  besides  what 
they  make  by  joint  consent:  and  their  common  distress  is  a  natural  oc- 
casion of  endeavouring  to  form  such  connexions  for  their  mutual  relief 
and  sup|)ort. 

But  distress  has  not  always  been  the  occasion  which  led  men  to  unite 
together  and  to  form  a  common  or  civil  interest.  They  have  sometimes 
been  brought  together  by  their  birth,  that  is,  by  having  arisen  from  the 
same  common  parent.  1  would  not  be  understr>od  to  moan  that  parental 
power  is  the  same  with  kindly  power;  and  that  the  children  of  the 
same  parent  were  under  any  natural  ohlit^ation  to  submit  to  such  parent 
as  their  civil  governor,  aftcT  thoy  werii  grown  up.  They  were  sub- 
ject indeed  to  his  parental  authority  whilst  th<'y  continued  in  the  state 
of  infancy;  and  this  might  induce  thoui  to  place  themselves  afterwards 
by  their  free  consent  under  his  civil  jurisdiction.  But  if  no  such  *  con- 
sent had  intervened,  then  as  soon  as  thoy  wore  grown  up,  and  were 
able  to  think  and  to  act  for  theinst^lvos,  they  wore  naturally  at  liberty 
either  to  continue  in  his  family,  and  so  to  become  subjoct  to  his  power, 
as  the  head  of  this  little  community,  or  else  to  withdriw  themselves 
from  it,  and  to  begin  other  families  or  communities  of  their  own.  Their 
children,  again,  when  they  came  to  years  of  discretion,  would  enjoy 
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the  same  liberty;  they  might  either  remain  with  the  original  uieeitor, 
and  80  increase  the  family;  or  they  might  separate  themselves  from  this 
community  and  sot  up  for  themselves.  If  the  children  of  the  same 
parent,  and  their  descendants  after  them,  chose  to  remain  united  to- 
gether under  the  direction  of  the  common  ancestor;  such  a  number  of 
free  men  so  united  by  their  own  consent,  in  order  to  secure  their  re- 
spective rights,  and  to  advance  their  common  interest,  would  form  a 
civil  society.  I  call  them  free  men;  notwithstanding  the  subjection  to 
their  common  ancestor,  which  began  from  their  birth,  might  be  continu- 
ed during  the  life-time  of  such  ancestor:  because  when  they  were  at 
age  to  judge  fur  themselves,  they  were  free  to  separate  themselves  from 
his  family:  and  if  their  subjection  to  him  as  their  civil  governor  con- 
tinued, it  was  the  effect  of  their  own  act.  His  authority  as  a  parent 
ceased  when  they  attained  to  the  use  of  their  reason:  and  whatever  au- 
thority, properly  so  called,  he  might  have  over  them  afterwards,  as 
parts  of  his  family,  it  was  derived  from  their  choosing  to  continue  in 
this  family,  of  which  he  was  the  head.  If  any  of  the  immediate  or  the 
remoter  descendr.nts  of  this  common  ancestor  found  reasons  to  leave  the 
family,  those  who  so  separated  themselves  from  it,  acted  as  consistently 
with  the  law  of  nature,  and  consequently  had  as  good  a  right  to  do  what 
they  did,  as  the  others  who  remained  in  it.  For  the  law  of  nature, 
after  children  are  arrived  at  a  proper  age,  ties  them  to  no  other  duty  in 
respect  of  their  parents,  besides  those  of  gratitude  and  reverence:  and 
these  are  duties  which  will  not  conftne  them  to  live  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  their  parent;  they  are  duties  which  imply  no  such  subjection 
as  will  oblige  the  children  to  continue  in  the  parent's  family,  and  to 
submit  themselves  to  his  civil  authority. 

The  *  Jewish  state  arose  from  such  a  beginning  as  this.  The  de- 
scendants of  Abraham,  in  those  brandies  of  the  family,  which  were 
derived  from  Isaac,  and  after  him  from  Jacob,  continued  together,  till 
they  were  so  increased  as  to  become  a  multitude;  and  till  their  family 
connexion  ended  in  a  civil  union.  In  the  meantime,  Ishmael  and 
Esau,  with  their  respective  descendants,  separated  themselves  from 
the  rest  of  the  family;  and  each  of  thoin  founded  distinct  bodies  politic. 
They  became  wholly  unconnected  with  the  rest  of  their  brethren,  and 
with  each  other,  and  had  no  other  connexion  with  their  respective 
parents,  besides  the  tit^s  of  iiliul  love  and  reverence.  We  have  an  in- 
stance of  this  filial  love  in  Ishmael,  when  he  joined  with  his  brother 
(saacf  in  burying  their  common  parent.  And  I  choose  to  take  notice 
of  this  circumstance,  tiiat  the  reader  may  not  imagine  the  son^s  duty  of 
filial  reverence  to  he  inconsistent  with  his  civil  independency:  for  it  is 
plain,  that  Ishmael,  notwithstanding  this  act  of  filial  reverence,  had  no 
civil  dependence  upon  his  father  Abraham:  because  he  was  then  sept- 
rated  from  the  family  of  Abraham,  not  only  by  his  own  choice,  but  by 
the  act  of  Abraham  himself,  and,  cons«'i|uently,  was  so  entirely  free 
from  all  proper  jurisdiction  of  his  parent,  as  to  have  a  full  right  to  dis- 
pose of  himself  in  what  manner  he  pleased.  It  is  farther  observable 
in  this  patriarchal  family,  that  a  son,  by  being  separated  from  the  family 
of  his  parent,  not  only  ceases  to  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  family 
with  the  parent  at  the  head  of  it,  but  may  even  acquire  civil  jurisdic- 
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tion  orer  it.  Joseph  was  accidentally  separated  from  the  rest  of  his 
brethreii|  and  began  a  family  of  his  own  in  Egypt;  where  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  civil  authority,  not  only  over  the  native  Egyptians,  but  over 
all  strangers,  who  were  permitted  to  settle  in  that  country;  amongst 
whom  we  find  his  father  and  his  brethren.  No  one  can  reasonably 
deny,  that,  in  these  circumstances,  he  had  as  good  a  natural  right  to 
found  a  distinct  society,  as  his  father  Jacob  had.  Any  positive  com- 
mand of  God  to  keep  all  the  children  of  Jacob  united  together  is  here 
out  of  the  question.  As  we  are  now  considering  how  civil  societies 
may  begin,  and  what  may  give  occasion  to  the  founding  of  them  con- 
sistently with  natural  right;  we  might  be  excused  from  taking  notice 
of  whatever  is  matter  of  positive  institution.  However,  we  find,  that 
even  in  this  family,  which  was  kept  together  by  such  positive  com- 
mand, the  descendants  of  Joseph  were  looked  upon  as  parts  of  a  new 
lamily,  exempt  from  the  patriarchal  jurisdiction,  till  they  were  recalled 
into  it  by*  adoption  or  consent  of  parties.  So  little  ground  is  there 
for  concluding,  that,  because  family  connexions  have,  in  some  in- 
stances, been  the  occasion  of  civil  union;  therefore,  civil  power  is 
naturally  derived  from  parental  authority,  without  the  consent  of  those 
who  are  subject  to  such  civil  power. 

The  reader,  if  he  attends  to  the  history  of  Abraham's  family,  will  be 
able  to  deduce  these  consequences  from  it.  First,  civil  societies  may 
frequently  begin  from  family  connexions:  the  children  and  descendants 
of  tne  same  common  stock,  having  been  connected  with  one  another 
originally,  may  choose  to  continue  united,  and  by  such  a  voluntary 
union,  which  their  original  connexion  led  them  to,  may  form  a  body 
politic.  But  then  secondly,  though  every  diild  is  born  under  a  natural 
subjection  to  his  parents;  yet  he  boconicR  independent  of  them  as  he 
advances  in  years,  and  is  able  to  think  and  to  act  for  himself.  He  is, 
therefore,  at  liberty  either  to  sc])aratc  himself  from  his  brethren,  to 
remove  himself  from  under  the  jurisdiction  of  his  parents,  and  to  begin 
a  fiunily  or  society  of  his  own,  or  else  to  continue  with  his  brethren,  to 
remain  under  the  jurisdiction  of  his  parents,  and  so  to  make  a  part  of 
that  community,  of  which  his  parents  are  the  head.  If  the  child  sepa- 
rates himself  from  the  family  of  his  parents,  their  authority  over  him 
is  at  an  end;  nay,  he  may  even  acquire  civil  jurisdiction  over  them. 
He  still  owes  them,  indc(  d,  the  duties  of  gratitude  and  esteem;  and  as 
the  instance  of  Ishmael,  already  mentioned,  will  serve  to  teach  us,  that 
these  duties  are  consistent  with  the  civil  independence  of  the  child,  so 
the  behaviour  of  Jose])h  towards  his  father  is  an  evidence,  that  the  duty 
of  filial  piety  is  so  far  from  subjecting  the  son  to  any  civil  jurisdiction 
of  the  father,  that  it  is  consistent  even  with  the  son's  civil  jurisdiction 
over  the  father.  If  the  child  remains  in  the  family  of  the  parent:  then, 
indeed,  the  parent's  authority  over  him  continues  after  he  is  come  to 
years  of  discretion:  but  it  is  continued  no  otherwise,  than  by  the  choice 
and  voluntary  act  of  the  child:  it  is  his  own  consent,  either  express  or 
tacit,  which  produces  civil  jurisdiction,  when  paternal  authority  ends. 
If  any  one  doubts,  whether  civil  society  arose  at  first  from  mutual 
consent,  and  his  doubts  proceed  from  a  notion,  that  mankind  were  never 
actually  in  a  state  of  equality,  because  all  men  were  born  in  a  natural 
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subjection  to  their  parents;  it  will  now  be  easy  to  clear  up  this  diCB- 
culty.  The  subjection  of  a  child  to  the  authority  of  his  parents  conti- 
nues during  his  infancy:  but  after  he  is  come  to  years  of  discretion,  he 
is  then,  as  to  any  jurisdiction  or  authority,  properly  so  called,  equal  to 
his  parents,  and  is,  therefore,  in  respect  of  them,  so  far  in  a  state  of 
nature,  as  to  be  at  liberty  either  to  join  with  them  in  the  same  society, 
or  to  begin  a  society  of  his  own.  Suppose  it,  therefore,  to  be  true,  in 
fact,  that  civil  society  is  as  ancient  as  the  race  of  mankind,  and  that  the 
natural  connexions  of  the  first  family  gave  occasion  to  the  first  civil 
society;  yet  this  supposition  will  be  no  objection  to  what  has  been  said 
concerning  the  means,  by  which  civil  societies  are  formed.  These 
family  connexions  might  give  occasion  to  civil  union;  but  such  union 
could  never  be  formed  consistently  with  that  natural  equality  and  in- 
dependency, to  which  all  men  are  born,  without  some  express  or  tacit 
consent  of  the  individuals  so  united.  Notwithstanding  the  first  man's 
parental  authority  over  his  children,  he  would  have  had  no  natural 
right  to  keep  them  in  subjection,  after  they  became  capable  of  thinking 
and  acting  for  themselves;  if  they  had  not  agreed  to  submit  to  him  as 
their  civil  governor. 

It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  the  first  civil  societies  were  nothing  else 
but  so  many  distinct  families  with  their  respective  parent  at  the  head 
of  each  of  them.     But  then  we  cannot  well  imagine,  that  in  these  first 
rudiments  of  civil  society,  or  these  first  attempts  to  form  bodies  poli- 
tic, every  thing  was  immediately  as  well  regulated,  as  we  find  it  at 
present.     There  is  not  the  least  ap|)earance  of  reason  for  believing 
that  the  ties,  by  which  the  several  parts  of  these  bodies  were  united  to 
one  another,  were  the  same  then,  that  we  find  them  to  be  now.     We 
must,  on  the  one  hand,  be  but  little  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
mankind,  or  of  the  hogiiuiing  of  nations,  if  we  can  porstiade  ourselves, 
either  that  the  first  civil  society  was  formed  by  a  regular  meeting  of 
a  number  of  men,  who  had  before  lived  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  then 
agreed  to  unite  into  a  body  politic,  which  arose  at  once  from  such 
agreement,  complete  in  all  its  parts,  as  well  methodized  as  the  ends 
of  forming  such  bodies  recpiire,  as  the  light  of  reason  could  suggest, 
or  the  law  of  nature  admit.     On  the  other  hand,  if  we  are  aware, 
that  the  first  rudiments  of  civil  society  were  laid  amongst  the  chil- 
dren of  the   same  parent,  and  amongst  the  lamilies  descended  from 
the  same  common  stock;  we  must  have   made  but  few  observations 
u()on  the  gradual  improvements  in  all  other  human   inventions,  if  we 
can  persuade  ourselves  that  societii^s  were  from  the  beginning  kept  to- 
gether by  the  same  ties  which  keep  them  together  at  present.     One 
would  rather  think  that  a  common  affection  for  their  parent,  a  defer- 
ence to  his  judgment,  a  sense  of  his  regard  for  them,  and  the  inconve- 
nience of  leaving  him,  were  the  bands,  which  at  first  kept  his  descend- 
ants together.     As  these  bands  would  be  l>roken  by  his  death,  the 
several  families,  which  were  derived  from  him,  would  then  beat  liberty 
to  separate  from  one  another.      Thus  the  several  sons  of  the  same 
parent,  who  continued  in  a  sort  of  temjmrary  society  whilst  he  lived, 
would  be  in  a  state  of  nature  after  his  death,  and  might  either  by  a 
subsequent  consent,  continue  united  under  such  a  form  of  government 
as  they  could  agree  upon,  or  else  might  each  of  them  assert  his  own 
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independency,  and  begin  a  society  from  that  branch  of  the  &mily,  of 
which  he  himself  was  the  head. 

We  meet  with  something  like  this  in  the  history  of  Jacob  and  Esau. 
*  Though  Esau  complained  of  having  been  defrauded  by  his  brother; 
yet,  whilst  they  continued  in  the  family  of  Isaac,  he  considered  him- 
self as  under  the  jurisdiction  of  their  common  parent,  and  did  not 
propose  immediately  to  punish  the  act  which  he  complained  of,  but 
resolved,  that,  after  Isaac's  death,  he  would  assert  his  own  indepen- 
dency, and  would  kill  his  brother  Jacob.  His  f  convenience,  however, 
led  him  afterwards  to  separate  from  his  father,  and  to  set  up  for  himself, 
before  this  event  happened.  By  this  means  he  became  independent  of 
the  little  society  to  which  he  formerly  belonged,  and  was  advanced  to 
be  the  head  of  such  another  society  of  his  own  forming.  Jacob  was 
aware  of  this;  and  knowing  that  his  brother  Esau  was  no  longer  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  their  common  parent,  he  did  not  think  himself  safe 
under  Isaac's  protection,  but  sought  for  other  means  of  security,  and 
endeavoured  to  purchase  the  friendship,  or  at  least,  to  appease  the  anger 
of  Esau  by  a  present.  • 

It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose,  that  all  civil  societies  were  increased, 
till  they  became  as  large  as  we  now  find  them,  by  the  constant  addition 
of  fresh  descendants  from  the  same  original  parent.  As  the  sons  of  one 
common  parent,  and  the  families  derived  from  those  sons  who  had  con- 
sented to  remain  united  together  under  the  jurisdiction  of  such  parent, 
as  long  as  he  lived,  were  at  liberty  after  his  death  cither  to  continue  in 
a  like  union,  or  to  sejmrate  from  one  another;  so  the  sons  of  ditferent 
families,  and  their  descendants  with  them,  in  consequence  of  such  a 
liberty  as  this,  miglit  join  with  one  another  and  form  larger  bodies, 
which  did  not  come  originally  from  the  same  common  stock.  Such 
unions  may  frequently  have  been  occasioned  by  the  want  of  a  settle- 
ment, or  by  the  fear  of  unjust  violence.  The  fc;ar  even  of  just  punish- 
ment has  undoubtedly  sometimes  increased  the  multitude  in  a  society 
thus  joined  together:  and  Koine  itself  would  have  begun  from  smaller 
numbers  than  it  did,  if  its  founder  liad  not  opened  an  asylum  to  screen 
criminals  from  justice.  Nay,  there  is  son»e  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
first  society  which  we  read  of,  owed  its  original  to  such  an  occasion  as 
this.  j:The  first  city  that  history  makes  mention  of,  was  built  by  Cain. 
And  if  Cain  does  not  show  what  motive  led  him  to  this  undertaking, 
when  he  declares  his  apprehension,  that  every  one  who  found  him 
would  kill  him;  yet  we  may  l(>arn  it  with  some  degree  of  certainty 
fi'om  what  Laniech  is  recorded  to  have  said  to  his  two  wives.  He  did 
not  choose  to  be  shut  up  with  his  brethren,  but  was  desirous  to  live  at 
large  like  the  rest  of  mankind:  and  to  encourage  his  wives  not  to  fear, 
that  the  crime  of  their  ancestor  would  be  punislicd  u}>on  them,  he  clears 
himself  from  the  guilt  of  it,  and  assures  them  that  there  was  no  danger 
in  leaving  their  present  way  of  life,  and  in  trusting  themselves  abroad. 
This  will  be  the  most  obvious  meaning  of  what  he  says  to  Adah  and 
Zillah,  if  we  render  the  words  as  they  may  be  rendered:  Have  1  slain 
a  man  to  my  wounding,  and  a  youni>:  man  to  my  hurt?  If  Cain  shall  be 
avenged  seven-fold,  truly  Lamrcli  seventy  and  seven-fold. 

•  Gen.  XXVII.  41.  t  ^^''^-  XXXII.  J,  i,  &c.  ♦  Gon.  IV.  17.  23. 
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How  men  become  VI.  The  condition  of  mankind  is  at  present  sometliiiig 
members  of  civil  different  from  what  it  was  formerly,  when  civil  soci^es 
societies.  fjj.g^  began  to  establish  themselves.     Such  societies  are 

now  established  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world  that  are  inhabited  at 
all:  they  arc  no  longer  in  their  first  rudiments,  as  they  were  whilst 
separate  families  were  making  attempts  to  settle  themselves,  and  to  col- 
lect a  force  suflScient  to  reiiel  injuries,  but  are  founded  upon  steady 
principles,  and  unite  their  several  members  together  by  firm  and  last- 
ing ties.  And  yet  even  in  the  present  circumstances  of  mankind,  num- 
berless individuals  have  an  opportunity  of  setting  themselves  free  from 
these  tics  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  at  liberty  either  to  found  new  civil 
societies,  or  to  unite  themselves  to  such  new  societies  as  others  have 
begun. 

It  will  be  necessary,  for  the  better  understanding  this  matter,  to  eon- 
sider  by  what  means  men  naturally  become  members  of  any  particular 
nation  or  civil  society;  and  by  what  means,  after  they  are  so  become 
members,  they  may  be  at  liberty  to  separate  themselves  from  it  asain. 
Civil  societies,  in  general,  are  ^^'illing  to  consider  persons  who  are  bom 
amongst  them,  as  members  of  those  societies  where  they  are  born.     It 
is  plain,  that  they  are  considered  in  this  light;  because  if  they  were 
looked  upon  as  aliens,  till  they  have  been  formally  admitted  to  be  mem- 
bers, they  would,  like  all  other  aliens,  be  incapable  of  inheriting  im- 
moveable goods.     But  then  this  is  matter  of  favour  in  the  society;  and 
persons  so  born  seem  to  be  naturally  at  liberty  either  to  make  use  of 
this  favour  or  to  refuse  it.     There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  natural 
reason  why  a  child,  though  he  is  born  of  parents  who  belong  to  any 
particular  nation  or  civil  society,  and  is  born  likewise  within  the  terri- 
tories of  that  nation,  sliould  be  obliged,  after  he  is  come  to  years  of  dis- 
cretion, to  continue  in  it.     Positive  institutions  mav  indeed  have  order- 
ed  it  otherwise:  but  he  appears  to  be  nuturally  at  liberty  either  to  make 
himself  a  member  of  that  society,  if  it  will  receive  him,  or  to  join  him- 
self to  any  other,  or  to  begin  a  new  one  in  any  part  of  the  world  not 
yet  inhabited.     He  may,  indeed,  part  with  this  liberty,  after  he  is  capt- 
ble  of  thinking  and  of  acting  for  himself,  either  by  express  or  by  tacit 
consent.     If  any  express  stipulations  for  that  purpose  pass  between 
him  and  the  society  in  which  he  was  born,  he  makes  himself  a  member 
of  it,  and  is  no  more  at  liberty,  after  such  stipulations,  to  leave  this  so- 
ciety, than  he  is  to  depart  from  any  other  contract,  by  which  he  his 
bound  himself.     But  without  any   formal  or  express  stipulations,  be 
may  unite   himself  effectually  to  the  society,  in  which  he  is  born,  by 
tacit  consent.     After  he  is  arrived  at  maturity  of  judgment,  if  he  con- 
tinues to  make  use  of  the  protection  of  that  society,  and  to  pay  it  such 
allegiance  as  it  requires  of  its  members;  his  conduct  must  necessarilj 
be  understood  as  an  evidence  on  his  part,  that  he  is  willing  or  consents 
to  be  a  member  of  it,  and  on  the  part  of  the  society,  that  it  consents  to      i 
receive  him.     Amongst  other  instances  of  tacit  consent,  we  may  reckon      i 
his  taking  and  holding  such   immoveable  goods,  as  are  in  the  jurisdie-      ^ 
tion  or  general  property  of  the  society.     As  •aliens  cannot  naturtUf 
take  and  hold  such  goods,  it  is  plain,  that  the  society  by  allowing  a  na- 
tive to  take  and  hold  them  considers,  or  however  is  willing  to  considcTi     - 
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a  native  as  a  member.  And  whoever  makes  use  of  this  favour  declares 
by  BO  doing,  that  he  is  willing  or  consents  to  he  considered  in  the  same 
light  in  which  the  society  considered  him.  And  it  may  be  worth  the 
while  to  observe,  that  though  he  should  afterwards  relinquish  his  goods, 
or  dispose  of  them  by  sale  or  by  gift,  he  docs  not  cease  to  owe  allegi- 
ance to  the  society:  because  the  juris<liction  of  the  society  over  him 
did  not  arise  merely  from  the  |>osscssion  of  such  goods,  hut  from  his 
consent  to  be  a  member  of  it,  of  which  consent  his  so  taking  and  hold- 
ing these  goods  was  an  evidence. 

The  only  natural  difference  between  a  native  and  a  foreigner,  in  re- 
spect of  their  becoming  members  of  any  particular  civil  society,  is,  that 
the  native  was  certainly  never  united  to  any  other  society;  whereas, 
the  foreigner  may  })ossibly  have  been  united  to  some  other,  before  he 
came  to  settle  within  the  territories  of  this.  The  effect  of  this  doubt, 
concerning  the  possibility  of  the  foreigner's  being  a  member  of  some 
other  civil  society,  is,  that  he  cannot  become  a  member  of  the  nation  in 
whose  territories  he  settles,  without  some  express  stipulations  by  which 
he  engages  his  allegiance  to  this  nation,  and  is  formally  received  by  it. 
If  he  continues  there  any  time  before  he  makes  these  express  stipula- 
tions, and  before  he  is  formally  received  as  a  member,  he  is  obliged  to 
behave  himself  peaceably  and  to  submit  to  the  laws  of  the  country; 
because  the  society  would  not  suffer  him  to  stay  within  its  territories 
upon  any  other  terms.  This  ))eaceable  l)ehaviour  therefore  is  no  evi- 
dence on  his  part,  that  he  owes  no  allegiance  any  wh(;re  else:  and  the 
society  by  allowing  him  to  stay  within  its  territories,  before  this  point 
is  cleared  up,  cannot  be  understood  tacitly  to  receive  him  as  a  member. 
In  the  meantime  he  cannot  unite  himself  to  the  societv  })v  takini::  and 
holding  such  land,  as  is  under  its  jurisdiction:  because  as  long  as  he  is 
considered  as  an  alien,  that  is,  till  he  is  formally  admitted  into  the  so- 
ciety, he  is  naturally  incapable  of  takini:^  and  holding  such  land.  These 
K'nciples,  however,  are  not  applicable  to  foreigners,  who  have  b(«en 
Jught  by  their  parents  into  the  territories  of  any  nation,  and  have 
settled  there,  whilst  they  were  in  their  infancy.  For  at  that  time  of 
life,  they  could  naturally  owe  no  allegiance  elsewhere.  And  conse- 
quently, if  any  distinction  is  made  between  such  foreigners  and  natives, 
it  must  be  derived  merely  from  positive  institution. 

But  notwithstanding  the  close  ties  by  which,  in  the  j)resent  constitu- 
tion of  civil  societies,  men  are  ^(inerally  und<'rstood  to  bo  connected 
with  those  particular  societic^s  of  which  they  are  members;  it  is  ])ossi- 
blefor  them  to  recover  a  natural  right  of  founding  and  establishing  new 
societies  inde[)endent  of  that  to  which  th(^y  formerly  belonged.  Where 
the  territories  of  a  nation  are  small,  or  wliere  the  inhabitants  even  of  a 
hrge  territory  become  very  numerous,  especially  if  tliey  have  not  the 
skid  or  the  opportunity  of  supplying  themselves  with  necessaries  by 
liusbandry,  or  by  trade  and  l)y  manufactures;  it  will  be  for  the  conve- 
nience of  all  parties,  that  com])anies  of  adventurers  should  be  sent  out 
to  seek  their  fortune.  Sometimes  a  powerful  faction  in  a  state  think  it 
fcr  their  interest  to  drive  out  their  weaker  antagonists.  Sometimes  a 
lawless  tyranny,  usurped  over  the  religious  or  civil  rights  of  the  sul)- 
jwts,  leaves  them  only  the  alternative  <'ither  of  submitting  to  oppres- 
sion and  crueltv,  or  of  freeing  themselves  bv  a  voluntarv  exile.  Some- 
(iues  by  war  or  other  calamities  a  civil  society,  which  was  formerly 
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established,  may  be  broken  in  pieces.  In  any  of  these  cases,  and  in 
many  others  of  the  like  sort,  which  the  reader^s  own  imaginatioa,  or  his 
acquaintance  with  the  history  of  mankind  may  suggest  to  him,  there 
arc  individuals  enough  restored  to  the  liberty  or  equality  of  nature  to 
begin  new  societies  in  any  part  of  the  world  where  they  can  gain  a 
settlement,  and  under  any  form  of  government  that  is  agreeable  to  them- 
selves. And  as  individuals,  wlicn  they  are  in  these  circumstances,  are 
at  liberty  to  found  a  civil  society  of  their  own,  if  they  have  numbers 
sufficient  for  such  a  purpose;  so  are  they  at  liberty  to  join  themselves 
to  any  civil  society  which  is  already  established,  and  is  willing  to  re- 
ceive them. 
.,  _,         -    ...       VII.  ^Grotius  is  inclined  to  think,  that  individuals, 

Members  of  civil     *        .1  1  i_  r  -^«      i         •    •■ 

society  not  to  ^iter  they  are  become  members  of  any  particular  civil 
leave  it  without  society,  arc  at  liberty  to  withdraw  themselves  from  it  at 
consent    of    the  ^j^y  ij^^g^  ^y^jj  without  having  first  obtained  the  consent 

^"  *^  of  that  society.     The  principal,  or  indeed  the  only  rea- 

son which  he  offers  in  support  of  this  opinion,  is,  that  though  such  a 
liberty  might  be  inconvenient  to  the  society  in  respect  of  the  members 
which  it  loses,  yet  this  inconvenience  may  be  balanced  by  the  general 
consideration,  that,  if  this  is  the  case  in  all  civil  societies  whatsoever, 
each  in  its  turn  would  be  as  likely  to  gain  new  members  from  others, 
as  to  lose  old  members  of  its  own.  But  the  determination  of  this  ques- 
tion docs  not  depend  upon  prudential  reasons,  which  can  only  give  oc- 
casion to  positive  institutions;  but  upon  such  reasons  as  are  drawn  from 
those  mutual  ties  between  the  body  |K)litic  and  its  several  members, 
which  necessarily  result  from  the  nature  of  civil  society. 

Grotius  himself  makes  such  concessions  upon  this  head,  as  will  be 
sufficient  to  overturn  his  own  opinion.  In  the  first  place  he  allows, 
that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  civil  society  for  its  members  to 
withdraw  themselves  in  grout  numbers  at  one  and  the  same  time.  For 
wc  cannot  suppose  civil  society  to  form  itself  upon  such  principles  as 
naturally  tend  to  its  own  destruction:  and  consequently  we  cannot  8n|H 
pose  the  nature  of  it  to  be  such  as  will  allow  the  members  to  withdraw 
themselves  in  <:roat  niimbors  at  once;  because  such  a  liberty  as  this 
tends  to  destroy  it.  From  this  concession  we  may  reason  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  If  any  one  individual  is  at  liberty  to  withdraw  himself  at 
any  time  Irom  the  civil  society  of  which  he  is  a  member,  without  hav- 
ing first  obtained  the  consent  of  that  society;  any  other  individual  has 
the  same  liberty.  If  any  two  individuals  may  thus  leave  the  society 
whenever  they  please,  any  other  two  may  leave  it  in  like  manner. 
And  what  is  naturally  lawful  for  any  four  individuals,  must  upon  the 
same  principles  he  equally  lawful  for  any  four  hundred,  or  any 
four  thousand,  or  any  other  number  of  them.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
maintain  that  a  single  member  of  a  civil  society  may  leave  the-  society 
to  which  he  belongs,  whenever  he  pleases;  unless  we  will  maintain 
farther,  that  any  number  of  members  may  leave  it  at  any  time.  But 
our  author  allows,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  civil  society 
for  great  numbers  thus  to  withdraw  themselves:  and  consequently  he 
ought,  upon  his  own  principles,  to  allow  that  it  is  equally  inconsistent 
with  the  nature  of  civil  society  for  any  single  member  to  leave  it  till 
he  has  first  obtained  the  consent  of  the  society. 

•  Grot  Lib.  U.  Cap.  V.  §  XXIV. 
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Grotius  allows  farther,  that  where  the  society  has  any  particular  in- 
terest in  keepine  all  its  members  together;  suppose,  for  instance,  that 
the  public  is  in  debt,  so  that  the  burden  of  paying  the  debt  will  be  less 
felt,  in  proportion  as  there  are  more  persons  to  bear  a  part  of  it;  or 
suppose  that  the  state  is  engaged  in  a  war,  or  any  other  undertaking, 
the  success  of  which  depends  upon  its  numbers;  no  person  can  leave 
the  society  consistently  with  his  obligations  to  it,  unless  he  has  taken 
care  to  satisfy  the  interest,  which  it  has  in  his  continuing  united  to  it. 
Now,  if  this  is  a  true  principle,  if  no  member  of  a  civil  society  is  at 
liberty  to  withdraw  himself  from  it,  where  the  society  has  a  particulai 
interest  in  his  not  withdrawing  himself;  the  consc(|ucncc  is,  that  no 
member  can  leave  the  society,  till  he  has  first  obtained  the  consent  of 
the  public:  unless  we  maintain  that  each  member  has  naturally  a  right 
to  judge  and  determine  between  himself  and  the  public,  how  far  it  is 
interested  in  his  staying  or  withdrawing  himself. 

If  each  individual  was  at  liberty  to  leave  the  state  to  which  he  be- 
longs whenever  he  pleases,  civil  society  would  be  nothing  but  a  rope 
of  sand;  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  common  good  to  be  cfTcctually 
promoted,  or  for  a  common  mischief  to  be  effectually  guarded  against. 
Every  member  of  the  society  would  be  at  liberty  either  to  continue  in  it, 
and  endeavour  to  advance  the  general  interest,  or  to  leave  it,  in  order 
to  advance  a  separate  interest  of  his  own.  And  in  times  of  public  dis- 
tress, whoever  could  shift  for  himself  would  be  at  lil>erty  to  do  so, 
though  he  left  the  other  members  of  the  society  to  ])erish  for  want  of 
his  assistance.  But  the  great  end  of  forming  civil  societies  is  to  pro- 
mote a  common  good,  and  to  guard  against  a  common  mischief.  Cer- 
tainly, therefore,  the  nature  of  civil  society  ran  never  allow  such  a 
liberty  as  this  to  its  members:  because  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  end 
which  a  civil  society  proposes  to  itself.  Each  particular  member,  indeed, 
proposes  to  advance  his  own  interest,  to  obtain  his  own  benefit,  and  to 
guard  himself  against  such  dangers,  as  he  would  be  exposed  to  in  a 
state  of  nature.  But  this  design  of  any  individual,  though  it  is  the 
motive  which  engaged  him  to  join  himself  to  the  society,  is  not  the 
measure  of  the  obligation  which  he  is  under  towards  it.  The  other 
individuals,  who  are  associated  with  him,  as  each  of  them  had  the  same 
view  for  himself  that  he  had,  would  not  have  joined  with  him  for  these 
purposes  of  promoting  his  benefit,  and  of  securing  him  from  violence, 
unless  he  would  consent  to  join  with  them  for  the  like  purposes,  for 
the  purposes  of  promoting  their  benefit,  and  of  securing  them  from 
violence.  So  that  if  each  member  is  considered  in  liis  turn  as  an  indi- 
vidual joining  himself  to  society,  and  the  other  members  are  considered 
as  the  society  to  which  he  joins  himself;  the  ends  proposed  on  each 
part  are  their  resj>ective  benefit  and  security.  And  as  these  are  the 
terms  upon  which  they  associate;  the  \qv\  act  of  associating  implies, 
that  they  agree  to  these  terms,  that  each  individual  consents  to  join  in 
promoting  the  common  interest,  and  in  maintaining  tlio  rominon  secu- 
rity of  the  rest.  The  end,  therefore,  which  each  }»n»j)osos,  is  a  parti- 
cular good  to  himself:  but  he  cannot  pursue  this  end  l)y  (ho  help  of 
civil  society;  that  is,  the  society  will  not  receive  him  as  a  monilinr  iijwn 
any  other  terms,  but  those  of  consenting,  and,  consequently,  of  obliging 
himself  by  such  consent,  to  join  with  it  in  promoting  a  general  good. 
Protection  is  the  end  which  he  proposes;  and  as  the  society,  by  receiv- 
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ing  him,  agrees  to  this  end,  it  becomes  the  measure  of  the  societr's 
obligation  towards  him.  Allegiance  is  what  the  society  expects  in  re- 
turn; and  as  he,  by  joining  himself  to  it,  agrees  to  these  terms,  they 
become  the  measure  of  his  obligation  towards  the  society.  But  in  this 
mutual  obligation  thus  derived  from  mutual  consent,  as  in  all  other 
contracts,  where  there  is  no  failure  in  performing  the  conditions  stipu- 
lated on  one  part,  it  would  be  unjust  not  to  perform  the  conditions 
stipulated  on  the  other  part;  unless  the  parties  contracting  have  released 
one  another  by  a  like  consent:  as  long  as  the  society  grants  the  protec- 
tion which  it  owes  to  the  individual,  he  cannot  justly  withdraw  the 
allegiance  which  he  owes  to  the  society,  unless  he  has  the  consent  of 
the  society  for  so  doing. 

There  is,  however,  no  reason  for  maintaining,  in  the  meantime,  that 
every  person,  who  is  a  member  of  any  civil  society,  must  necessarily 
continue  a  member  of  the  same  society,  unless  the  public  expressly 
consents  to  his  removal  from  it.  Where  an  individual  of  little  or  no 
importance  to  the  state  removes,  and  is  neither  stopped  at  first,  nor  re- 
claimed afterwards;  this  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  tacit  consent;  the 
public  may  be  presumed  to  agree  to  what  it  does  not  hinder.  And 
thus  far  the  opinion  of  Grotiiis  may  be  admitted  to  be  true;  that  though 
a  single  member,  of  no  im]X)rtancc,  may  thus  remove,  in  times  of  peace 
and  security,  without  the  express  leave  of  the  state;  yet  no  individual 
of  great  importance,  nor  a  great  number  of  individuals,  who  are  made 
of  importance  by  their  numbers,  nor  any  individual  in  times  of  public 
distress,  when  the  situation  of  aifairs  makes  every  one  of  importance, 
can  presume  upon  the  consent  of  the  state,  but  in  order  to  justify  their 
removal,  they  ought  to  have  its  express  consent:  not  because  an  incon- 
siderable person,  in  times  of  peace  and  security,  has  any  more  right  to 
withdraw  from  a  society  without  its  consent,  than  he  would  have  in 
times  of  public  danger;  or  than  an  important  person,  or  a  number  of 
persons  of  any  sort  would  have  at  any  time;  but  because  the  consent 
of  the  society,  though  it  is  not  expressly  granted,  may  be  more  reason- 
ably presumed  in  one  case,  than  it  can  be  in  the  other. 

This  obligation,  u)>on  every  individual  who  is  a  member  of  any  civil 
society,  not  to  leave  it  without  either  the  express  or  the  tacit  consent 
of  the  public,  is  no  exception  to  an  instance,  just  now  mentioned,  of 
persons  freeing  themselves  from  lawless  tyranny  and  oppression  by  a 
voluntary  exile:  since  the  withdrawing  protection  on  the  part  of  the 
society,  and  much  more  such  lawless  tyranny  and  oppression,  as  is  not 
only  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  protection,  but  is  directly  contrary 
to  it,  must  necessarily  be  looked  upon  as  a  discharsce  from  allegiance  on 
the  part  of  its  niembers.  For  in  this  contract  between  the  members 
and  the  body,  as  in  all  other  contracts  of  a  like  sort,  when  one  of  the 
parties  refuse  to  discharge  I  heir  |>jirt  of  the  ol)ligation,  thiiJ  is  naturally 
a  release  to  the  other  party. 

Howfarallei^ance  VIII.  A  Civil  society,  says  •  Grotius,  has  no  claim  of 
to  a  civil  society  is  allegiance  upon  its  banished  memlters.  And  certainly 
due  from  its  l)»ii-  this  must  l>e  tru(^  in  general:  because  the  obligations  of 
ished  mcmbci-s.  protection,  on  the  part  of  the  society,  and  of  allegiance 
on  the  part  of  its  members  being  mutual;  whenever  the  society  judges 

*  Grot.  Lib.  II.  Cap.  V.  ^  XXV. 
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the  crinies  of  any  one  of  its  members  to  be  such  as  will  discharge  it 
from  afiTordine;  him  protection  any  longer,  and  will  justify  it  in  forcing 
him  to  leave  it,  the  natural  consequence  of  its  withdrawing  protection 
is,  that  such  member  will  be  discharged  from  all  claims  ol  allegiance, 
which  the  society  had  upon  him.  We  might  as  reasonably  maintain, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  the  public  owes  protection  to  the  individual, 
when  he  has  withdrawn  his  allegiance,  as  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  in- 
dividual owes  allegiance  to  the  public,  when  it  has  withdrawn  its  pro- 
tection. All  that  can  be  said  to  make  these  two  cases  appear  dilTerent 
is,  that  if  the  individual  is  banished  for  any  crimes  committed  by  him, 
the  puMic  has  a  just  cause  for  putting  him  out  of  its  protection;  where- 
as, if -he  has  left  the  society  without  its  consent,  he  has  not  justly  with- 
drawn his  allegiance.  But  this  difference  is  not  at  all  material  to  the 
point  in  question.  If,  indeed,  we  maintained,  that  where  protection  is 
withdrawn  by  the  society,  allegiance  may  be  withdrawn  by  the  mem- 
ber in  the  way  of  reprisal;  it  might  be  something  to  the  purpose  to 
urge,  that  in  the  case  of  banishment,  the  state  has  a  just  cause  for  put- 
ting the  member  out  of  its  protection:  because  then  it  w*ould  follow, 
that  where  the  society  has  done  no  wrong  to  the  individual  by  banish- 
ing him,  he  could  not  justly  make  the  reprisal  of  withdrawing  his 
allegiance.  But  this  is  not  the  way  in  which  his  obligation  to  alle- 
giance ceases:  it  ceases  of  natural  conse([uence:  his  right  to  protection 
and  his  obligation  to  allegiance  correspond  to  one  another;  and  when 
he  loses  the  right,  whether  justly  or  unjustly,  the  correspondent  obli- 
gation is  at  end.  However,  the  opinion  of  Grotius  upon  this  head, 
though  it  is  true  in  general,  ought  to  be  so  explained  as  to  admit  of  its 
natural  limitations.  A  member  of  civil  society  is  commonly  said  to  be 
banished,  when  he  is  compelled  to  leave  that  part  of  the  society's  terri- 
tories, in  which  he  was  settled,  and  had  made  all  his  connexions  before, 
and  to  remove  to  some  distant,  and  perhaps  inconvenient  part  of  them. 
Such  a  removal  as  this,  though  we  usually  call  it  banishment,  is  not 
properly  a  banishment  from  the  society,  l)ut  only  from  his  own  habita- 
tion: he  still  continues  within  the  territories,  and  consequently  is  still 
subject  to  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  society.  So,  likewise,  we  call 
the  temporary  removal  of  a  man  from  under  the  protection  of  that  soci- 
ety, of  which  he  is  a  member,  by  the  name  of  banishment.  He  is  sai 
to  be  banished  if  he  is  compelled  to  leave  the  territories  for  seven  or  fo 
ten  years.  In  the  meantime  the  protection  of  the  society  is  suspended, 
and  of  consequence,  his  allegiance  must  be  suspended  with  it.  But 
then,  at  the  expiration  of  the  time,  his  own  state  will  have  the  same 
claim  of  subjection  u))on  him,  that  it  would  have  had  if  he  had  never 
been  banished:  because,  as  such  a  banishment  is  not  a  final  excision  of 
him;  the  nature  of  it  shows,  that  tlie  state  intended  to  receive  him 
under  its  protection  again,  and  to  reclaim  his  allegiance.  But  where 
the  banishment  is  not  limited  to  any  particular  time;  or  w^here  it  ap- 
pears from  the  beginning  to  be  a  final  excision  of  the  member;  the 
regard  which  he  may  show  to  the  authority  of  such  society,  after  he 
has  left  it,  is  merely  voluntary;  the  hopes  of  being  recalled  may  lead 
faim^  but  die  nature  of  civil  society  will  never  oblige  him  to  pay  it. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

OF  CIVIL  POWER. 

I.  Civil  power  is  legislative  or  executive. — II.  Orif^in  of  civU  power, — 
III.  Legislative  power  implies  a  power  of  altering  a  fid  repealing 
laws. — I  \' .  Legislative  power  implies  a  power  of  enacting  penalties. — 
V.  Legislative  power  implies  a  power  of  taxing  the  subjects, — VI. 
Executive  power  is  either  external,  or  internal^  or  mixed. — VII.  Jii- 
dicial  power  is  internal  executive  power. — VIII.  External  executive 
power  is  military  power. — IX.  Appointment  of  magistrates  is  mixed 
executive  power. — X.  Prerogative^  what. — XI.  CivU  and  military 
powery  how  distinguished. 

civil  power  is  ic-  I-  ^^  >vc  attend  to  the  motives  which  lead  men  to 
lipdative or  execu-  unite  into  civil  societies,  they  will  help  to  give  us  some 
^^^-  insight  into  the  nature  of  civil  power,  that  is,  to  inform 

us  what  sort  of  power  naturally  arises  out  of  such  an  union.  As  men 
are  originally  led  to  unite  thoinselves  into  distinct  civil  societies,  with 
a  view  of  having  their  several  rif;hts  and  duties  ascertained  by  a  joint 
or  common  understanding,  and  with  a  view  likewise  of  forming  a  joint 
or  common  force,  so  as  to  act  with  it  for  their  security;  we  cannot  sup- 
pose them  to  have  united  together,  without  designing  at  the  same  time 
to  establish  such  powers  as  would  he  necessary  for  obtaining  these  pur- 
poses, which  they  had  in  view.  The  natural  consequence  therefore  of 
men's  forming  a  civil  society,  is  the  establishment  of  a  power  in  such 
society,  to  settle  or  ascertain,  by  its  joint  or  common  understanding,  the 
several  rights  and  duties  of  those  who  are  menilK'rs  of  it,  and  of  a 
power  likewise,  to  act  with  its  joint  or  common  force  for  their  defence 
and  security.  The  former  of  these  is  called  the  legislative,  the  latter 
is  called  the  executive  power.  \o  other  powers  l)esides  these  are  re- 
quisite for  obtaining  the  cMids  which  mankind  propose  to  themselves  in 
forming  civil  societies;  no  other  powers,  therefore,  besides  these  are 
necessary  for  governing  such  societies:  and  consequently  civil  power, 
which  we  have  defmed  to  be  the  power  that  governs  a  civil  society, 
consists  of  these  two  branches,  and  of  these  only. 
Ori^n  of  civil  H.  After  what  has  been  *  said,  it  will  be  needless  to 
power.  stop  here  and  inquire  from  whence  civil  power  is  deriv- 

ed. For  since  this  power,  in  both  its  branches,  naturally  arises  from  the 
establishment  of  civil  society,  the  same  consent  or  agreement  of  man- 
kind, by  which  they  form  themseUes  into  distinct  societies,  must  neces- 
sarily be  the  principle  from  whence  civil  power  is  derived. 
Lcffisiativc  power  1"*  Tlie  legislative  ])ower,  as  it  is  here  defined,  im- 
implk-s  a  power  of  plics  a  power  not  only  of  making  laws,  but  of  altering 
altering  and  of  re-  ^^  J  repealing  them.     As  the  circumstances  either  of  the 

state  itself  or  of  the  several  individuals  which  compose 
it,  are  changed,  such  claims  and  such  duties  as  might  once  be  beneficial, 
may  become  useless,  burdensome,  or  even  hurtful.  If,  therefore,  the 
legislative  power  could  not  change  the  rules  which  it  prescribes,  so 

*  Book  II.  Chap.  II. 
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to  suit  them  to  the  circumstances  of  the  body  politic,  and  of  the  mem- 
bers of  that  body;  it  could  not  answer  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
established;  it  could  not  at  all  times  settle  their  claims  and  their  duties 
in  such  a  manner  as  is  most  conducive  to  the  ^ood  of  the  whole,  and  of 
the  several  individuals  which  make  up  that  whole. 

IV.  The  legislative  power  implies,  farther,  a  power  j^^,^^,^  ^^„ 
of  establishing  laws  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  them  implies  a  power  of 
efTectual;  that  is,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  the  ob-  c"aciing  penal- 
servance  of  them.  For  it  would  answer  no  purj)ose  at  ^^ 
all  to  show  men  what  their  duty  is,  if  they  were  afterwards  to  be  left 
at  liberty  either  to  discharge  or  neglect  it  at  their  own  discretion,  with- 
out apprehending  any  particular  inconvenience  to  themselves  from  not 
complying  with  the  rules  which  the  common  understanding  of  the  so- 
ciety has  enjoined.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that,  in  some  instances,  the 
share  which  any  individual  might  promise  himself  in  the  general  good, 
would  lead  him  to  comply  with  those  laws  which  he  sees  will  be  pro- 
ductive of  such  a  good.  It  is  possible,  too,  that,  in  some  instances, 
where  he  either  did  not  see  the  general  usefulness  of  laws,  or  did  not 
apprehend  that  he  should  have  any  share  in  the  general  good  which 
they  produce,  he  might  be  willing  to  com])ly  with  them,  out  of  a  proper 
regard  and  deference  to  the  public  understanding;  especially  if  he 
found  no  particular  inconvenience  to  himself  from  such  compliance. 
But  even  where  the  laws  made  by  the  public  are  conducive  to  a  general 
good,  in  which  the  several  individuals  will  probably  have  a  share; 
many  are  so  selfish  as  not  to  i)e  satisfied  with  such  u  remote  and  seem- 
ingly small  advantage,  and  are  (h'sirous  of  grasping  at  what  they  think 
will  be  of  greater  and  more  iinniediati;  benefit  to  themselves,  however 
inconsistent  it  may  be  with  tlie  l)enefit  of  the  public.  Kven  where 
men  would  feel  no  ])articular  inconvenience  from  complying  with  the 
law8|  which  the  common  understanding  has  thought  fit  to  establish; 
many  are  so  conceited  and  petulant,  that,  instead  of  obeying  a  law,  be- 
cause it  has  been  established  by  the  common  understanding,  they  would 
look  upon  this  as  a  reason  why  they  should  disobey  it,  as  far  as  they 
safely  can. 

Something  farther,  therefore,  is  necessary  to  secure  the  observance 
of  such  rules  as  the  legislative  power  establishes,  besides  the  mere  es- 
tablishment of  them:  especially  since  the  advancement  of  the  general 
good  will  frequently  require  not  only  such  laws  to  be  made,  as  will  be 
productive  of  more  benefit  to  each  individual,  than  he  could  obtain 
without  observing  them,  or  such  as  all  may  observe  without  any  incon- 
venience to  themselves;  but  such,  likewise,  as  may  cut  off  many  indi- 
viduals from  some  private  benefit  which  they  might  otherwise  have  ob- 
tained, in  order  to  advance  the  greater  benefit  of  other  individuals  and 
of  the  public  in  general.  One  method,  therefore,  of  securing  the  ob- 
servance of  laws,  is  to  establish  them  under  some  penalty;  the  view  of 
which  may  check  the  petulance  of  those  who  would  otherwise  have 
transgressed  them  without  any  reason  at  all,  and  may  give  a  proper 
tnm  to  the  selfishness  of  those  who  would  otherwise  have  transgressed 
them  up<m  reasons  of  private  interest.  Whether  this  is  the  only  method 
or  not,  shall  be  considered  hereafter. 

We  may  take  this  matter  still  higher.     All  mankind   in  the  liberty 
of  nature  have  a  promiscuous  right  of  punishing  criminal  actions.    But 
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3080  who  arc  united  in  a  civil  society,  have  agreed  to  put  themselT 
indrr  the  conduct  of  the  common  understanding;,  to  have  their 
'cgulatcd,  and  their  rights  adjusted  by  the  lopslative  power  of  tlife 
society.  And  as  this  power,  when  it  makes  laws,  regulates  the  dvtt 
of  the  several  individuals,  by  declaring  what  actions  appear  to 
common  understanding;;  to  be  contrary  to  their  duty,  and  are  to 
treated  as  crimes;  so  tJie  same  power,  when  it  enacts  penalties,  adj 
the  right  of  punishing  such  crimes,  by  declaring  or  appointing  wl^c-^ 
punishment  is  to  he  intlicted  on  those  who  arc  guilty  of  them.  So  fl^cd 
the  power  of  making  laws  and  of  enacting  penalties,  is  only  one  and 
same  power  exerting  itself  u{M)n  ditfereiit  objects:  in  making  the 
it  exerts  itself  in  ascertaining  the  rules  of  duty;  in  enacting  the  pena^Bi 
it  exerts  itself  in  adjusting  the  right  of  punishment. 

Lcp^htlvc  power  Y'  '^^  'I  *>c*«ngs  ^^  the  legislative  power  of  ad.-rf 
implies  a  power  of  society  to  direct  the  several  members  of  it  what  ta^j 
taxing  tlic  uib-  arc  to  do  for  the  common  good;  so  it  belongs  lo  %|ir 
J^^^  same  power  to  direct  them,  likewise,  what  they  ar^  |o 

give  for  this  purpose;    that  is,  the  |K>wer  of  raising  money  to 
the  expenses  which  the  society  must  make  in  its  ))olitical  capacity 
in  pursuing  tlic  ends  for  which  it  was  formed,  is  a  branch  of  the  I 
lative  power. 

'Hie  payment  of  such  money  as  these  purposes  require,  is  an  obligo* 
tion  which  each  individual  lavs  himself  under,  when  he  becomes  a 
member  of  civil  society.     He  tacitly  agrees,  by  this  act  of  becoming  a 
member,  to  contribute  his  endeavours  towards  advancing  and  securing 
the  general  good.     And  since  the  general  good  of  the  society  cannot 
he  advanced  and  secured,  nor  even  the  society  itself  be  kept  together 
without  a  public   revenue,  this  agreement  binds  him  to  pay  his  shaft 
towards  such  a  revenue.     This  then  is  a  dutv  of  cvcrv  individual  wbi 
is  a  member  of  civil  society.     And,  consequently,  it   belongs  to  thel^ 
gislative  power  to  settle  what  share  each  is  to  pay:   because  it  beloo|l   .• 
to  the  legislative  ])ower  to  adjust  and  ascertain  the  duties  of  each. 

This  right  of  the  legislative  power  over  the  property  of  the  subjedi 
is  not  a  rit^ht  to  take  the  whole,  or,  indeed,  any  part  of  it,  from  tfaea 
causelessly  and  arbitrarily.     The  preservation  of  each  man^s  property 
is  on<!  of  the  ends  which  he  proposed   to  himself  in  entering  into  civfl 
society.     But  it  is  absurd  to  suppose,  that  he  would  give  up  the  wbob 
of  his  property  for  the  sake  of  preserving  it.    And  the  right  which  tfci 
society  has,  either  over  liis  person  or  over  his  property,  is  to  be  B**" 
sured  by  what  he  may  reasonably  be  presumed  willing  to  give  up  V 
the  sake  of  obtaining  those  ends,  which  he  pro|Yoscd  to  himself  io  ^ 
coming  a  member  of  such  society.    It  is,  indeed,  reasonable  to  presuBf 
that  each  individual  would  be  willing  to  give  up  a  part  of  his  props'^ 
for  the  sake  of  enjoying  the  rest  in  peace  and  security.     It  is,  mer 
fore,  the  business  of  the   legislative   f)Ower   to  consider  and  to  dir 
what  part  of  each  man's  property  it  is  worth  to  have  the  rest  seca' 
to  him.     \ow,  the  security  which  he  has  in  view,  depends  upon 
preservation  and  welfare  of  the  public.     And  for  this  reason  the  I 
lative  power,  in  settling  what  each  person  is  to  pay,  should  con 
how  much  of  each  person's  property  it  would  be  worth  to  him  tc 
serve  the  st.ite  and  advance  its  welfare:   because,  whatever  appe 
the  common  uuderstanding  to  be  necessary  for  these  purposes,  if 
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everj  person  who  belongs  to  the  state,  is  naturally  presumed  to  be 
trilling  to  part  with.  Upon  this  account  the  burden  of  those  payments 
"whieh  are  called  taxes,  or  duties  and  customs  upon  goods  both  movea- 
ble and  immoveable,  ought  to  be  proportioned,  as  near  as  may  be,  to 
the  value  of  each  person's  property:  because  the  more  a  man's  property 
is  worth,  the  more  he  is  naturally  willing  to  pay  for  the  security  of  it. 
From  hence  we  may  see  the  reason  why  these  payments  are  naturally 
made  higher  in  times  of  public  danger,  than  in  times  of  peace  and 
quiet:  the  more  a  man's  property  is  exposed  to  danger,  and  the  more 
expense  the  society  is  at  in  defending  and  securing  it;  the  more  he  is 
reasonably  bound  to  pay  for  having  it  secured. 

It  might,  perhaps,  be  of  public  benefit,  if  the  state  could  get  posses- 
sion of  a  private  man's  lands.  The  society  may  want  them  for  en- 
larging their  roads,  for  erecting  fortifications,  or  other  public  works  of 
^neral  utility.  The  principles  here  laid  down  will  show  us  that  the 
ri^ht  which  the  legislative  power  has  in  the  property  of  individuals, 
"Will  not  justify  the  taking  such  a  man's  lands  from  him,  without 
making  him  amends.  Such  a  tribute  as  this  would  not  be  a  tax  which 
aU  the  members  pay  in  proportion  to  their  property;  it  would  be  a 
payment  exacted  of  one  man  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole,  and  would, 
therefore,  be  contrary  to  the  nature  of  civil  society,  which  requires, 
that  the  burden  of  all  such  public  payments  should  be  borne  by  the 
several  members,  in  proportion  to  the  interest  which  their  property 
gives  them  in  the  general  utility.  But  though  the  public  should  force 
aim  to  give  up  his  land,  the  burden  is  borne  by  all  tlie  members,  if 
amends  is  made  to  him  for  it. 

Some  taxes  or  duties  are  paid,  indeed,  rather  for  the  security  of  a 
man's  person,  or  for  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  some  personal  conveni- 
ences, than  for  the  security  of  his  property:  such  are  poll-taxes,  duties 
Ujpon  marriages,  and  many  others  of  the  like  sort.    But  the  same  prin- 
ciples, with   very  little   variation,  are  applicable  to  these  payments. 
'They  are  a  part  of  a  man's  property,  which  he  is  presumed  to  be  wil- 
Vn^  to  give  to  the  society,  for  the  defence  of  his  person,  and  for  the 
quiet  enjoyment  of  these  personal  conveniences.     The  chief  difference 
^tween  these  taxes  and  others,  is,  that  since  such  advantages  as  these 
*ra  of  equal  value  to  all,  the  tax,  which  each  pays  to  the  public  for 
"^coring  them,  may  reasonably  be  an  equal  one:  whilst  other  taxes, 
^Wch  are  paid  for  the  security  of  each  person's  properly,  follow  the 
^alue  of  that  property,  or  are  proportionable  to  the  worth  of  it. 
.   yl.  The  natural  use  of  the  joint  strength  which  a  Ej^ecutive  power 
^*vil  society  forms,  is  either  to  preserve  the  rights  and  is  either  internal, 
®*>force  the  duties  of  the  members  of  such  society,  in  or     external,   op 
^^■pect  of  one  another,  and  of  the  public;  or  else  to  pro-  ™"c^ 
*^t  the  whole  and  the  several  parts  of  it  against  such  injuries  as  other 
f^^l  societies,  or  other  individuals,  who  still  continue  in  a  state  of  na- 
^•■^i  or  who  are  members  of  other  civil  societies  might  do  them;  to 
P*'©Vent  such  injuries  from  proceeding,  where  they  are  begun;  or  to 
I^ocure  reparation,  and  inflict  punishment,  where  they  are  completed. 
N'ow,  the  executive  power  is  a  power   of  acting  with  this  joint 
J^ciigth,  in  order  to  obtain  the  purposes  for  which  such  strength  was 
^*^ttied.     And,  consequently,  the  executive  power  is  either  internal  or 
External.     We  may  call  it  internal,  when  it  is  exercised  upon  objects 
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within  the  society;  when  it  is  employed  in  securing  the  rights,  or  en- 
forcing the  duties  of  the  several  members,  in  respect  either  of  one 
another,  or  of  the  society  itself.  And  we  may  call  it  external  execudve 
power,  when  it  is  exercised  upon  ohjects  out  of  the  society;  when  it  is 
employed  in  protecting  either  the  body  or  the  several  members  of  it 
against  external  injuries,  in  preventing  such  injuries  from  being  done, 
or  in  procuring  reparation,  or  in  inflicting  punishment  for  them,  after 
they  arc  done.  These  two  branches  of  the  executive  power,  may,  if 
we  like  these  names  better,  be  called  civil  and  military.  Civil  execu- 
tive power  is  a  name  which  will  very  well  express  all  that  is  meant  by 
internal  executive  power.  And  the  only  objection  against  calling  ex- 
ternal executive  power  by  the  name  of  military  executive  power,  is, 
that  something  more  is  included  in  this  branch  of  power,  besides  what 
is  strictly  called  military. 

Judicial  power  is  ^  'I-  Judicial  power  is  the  internal  or  civil  branch  of 
internal  executive  executive  power  exerting  itself  under  such  checks  and 
P^^^^'  controls  as  the  legislative  power  has  subjected  it  to^  in 

order  to  prevent  its  deviating  from  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  formed. 
A  legislative  power,  without  an  executive  one,  would  be  of  no  greit 
use.  It  might,  indeed,  ascertain  the  rights,  and  determine  the  dutiei 
of  the  subjects;  but  unless  the  common  strength  of  the  society  comei 
in  to  its  assistance;  that  is,  unless  the  executive  ])ower  interposes  Id 
support  those  rights,  and  to  enforce  those  duties,  the  laws  might  Cul  of 
obtaining  their  effect;  it  would  depend  upon  the  virtue,  or  upon  tbe 
humour  of  the  subjects,  whether  they  should  obtain  it  or  not.  Ontte 
other  hand,  an  intcrnid  executive  power,  which  is  under  no  checks  or 
controls  from  the  legislative,  would  be  more  dangerous  than  useful:  it 
must  be  either  a  brute  force,  uniniormed  and  unguided  by  any  intelli- 
gent principle,  or  else  a  discretionary  power  in  the  hands  of  them, 
who  are  entrusted  with  the  nianngenient  of  it.  In  the  former  case  the 
wrong  or  the  right  a])plication  of  it  would  be  merely  accidental;  andio 
the  latter  case  it  would  probably  be  oftener  made  use  of  as  an  instru- 
ment of  private  interest  and  undue  favour  of  avarice  or  oppression, of 
revenge  or  cruelty,  than  as  the  means  of  doing  justice  to  the  public, 
and  to  the  several  members  of  it. 

But  in  matters  of  internal  jurisdiction,  the  executive  power  will 
plainly  appear  to  be  such  an  one,  as  is  calculated  to  answer  its  proper 
pur|)oses;  if  we  consider  it  as  acting,  in  this  instance,  under  the  direc- 
tion and  conduct  of  the  legislative.  Now,  as  the  legislative  power 
adjusts  and  settles  the  rights  of  the  several  members  of  a  civil  societTt 
it  naturally  belongs  to  this  {)ower  to  determine  how  far,  and  upon  what 
occasions,  they  shall  have  a  right  to  the  interposition  of  the  conunon 
force;  that  is,  it  naturally  belongs  to  this  power  to  direct  the  use  and 
extent  of  the  internal  executive  power.  Effectual  care  will  be  takep 
about  the  due  use  of  this  common  force,  if  provision  is  made,  that  it 
shall  not  be  put  in  motion  in  criminal  matters,  unless  the  fact  to  be 
punished  is  first  made  evident  in  the  eye  of  the  law;  that  is,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  public  understanding,  speaking  by  the  law;  and  unless 
the  fact,  when  so  made  evident,  is  such  an  one  as  the  law  has  declared 
to  be  punishable:  and  if  a  farther  provision  is  made,  that,  after  the  fact 
is  clear,  and  the  legal  guilt  of  it  is  apparent,  no  other  use  shall  he  made 
of  this  common  force,  besides  what  the  law  allows;  that  is,  that  no 
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oiher  punisbment  shall  be  inflicted  but  what  the  law  has  prescribed. 
The  like  care  is  taken,  if  a  like  provision  is  made,  in  matters  of  claim 
for  restitution  or  damages  done;  if  the  law  docs  not  allow  the  claimant 
to  have  any  assistance  from  the  common  force,  till  his  right  is  made 
evident  in  the  same  manner;  and  then  allows  him  no  farther  assistance 
from  it,  than  what  the  law  has  determined  to  be  sufficient  to  enforce 
his  claim,  or  to  obtain  satisfaction. 

We  may  observe  here,  that  the  judicial  power  is  divided  into  two 
branches;  one  is  called  civil  judicature,  and  the  other  criminal  or  penal 
judicature.  The  former  acts  with  the  common  or  joint  force  of  the  so- 
ciety to  obtain  restitution  of  what  is  unjustly  withholdcn,  or  reparation 
for  damages  done.  The  latter  acts  in  like  manner  to  inflict  punishment 
for  the  guilt  of  crimes  committed. 

The  name  of  judicial  power,  which  belongs  to  this  power  in  both 
these  branches,  has  probably  been  what  leads  many  writers  upon  this 
subject  to  distinguish  it  from  executive  power.  Having  determined 
the  notion  of  executive  power  to  consist  in  a  power  of  using  and  ap* 

E lying  the  joint  force  of  a  civil  society,  they  do  not  immediately  see 
ow  it  could  ever  be  called  by  the  name  of  judicature;  since  judicature 
implies  an  act  of  the  common  or  public  understanding,  and  not  a  mere 
exercise  of  the  common  force.  In  the  meantime  they  are  aware,  that 
judicature  and  legislation  are  different  things;  that  the  former  is  the 
application  of  such  laws  as  are  derived  from  the  authority  of  the  latter. 
And  thus,  as  they  distinguish  the  judicial  from  the  executive  power  on 
the  one  hand,  so  they  distinguish  it  likewise  from  the  legislative  power 
on  the  other  hand.  The  consequence  of  which  has  been,  that  they 
consider  the  civil  power  as  consisting  of  these  throe  several  parts,  le- 
gislative, judicial  and  executive.  Whereas,  in  fact,  the  province  of 
judicial  power  is  plainly  to  direct  and  apply,  to  actuate  or  restrain,  the 
public  force  of  the  society;  and  in  this  view  it  can  be  nothing  else  but 
a  branch  of  the  executive  power.  All  the  formalities  which  precede 
this  application  of  the  public  force,  are  so  many  checks  and  controls 
which  the  legislative  has  fixed,  to  prevent  an  undue  application  of  it. 
Courts  of  judicature  are  the  means  by  which  the  legislative  controls  the 
executive.  Their  proceedings  are  settled  by  the  direction  of  the  legis- 
lative,  and  the  executive  acts  under  their  direction.  The  name  of  that 
power,  which  such  courts  exercise,  regards  them  indeed  as  the  instru- 
ments of  the  legislative,  rather  than  as  the  principal  agents  of  the  exe- 
cutive; as  checks  of  the  common  understanding  upon  the  common  force, 
rather  than  as  the  springs  which  put  that  force  in  motion,  and  direct  its 
application.  But  in  whatever  light  the  judicial  power  might  be  con- 
sidered by  them  who  gave  it  this  name,  its  cflicacy  and  the  use  that  it 
is  of  to  civil  society,  arise  from  its  being  executive  in  its  nature. 
Courts  of  judicature  might  meet,  might  hear  causes,  and  might  give 
sentence  upon  them,  as  the  laws  direct;  but  these  sentences  would  be 
nothing;  they  could  neither  redress  injuries  nor  inflict  punishment,  if 
such  courts  had  not  either  an  original  or  a  delegated  power  of  acting 
with  the  joint  force  of  the  society  to  put  their  sentence  in  execution. 
VIII.  The  second  branch  of  executive  power,  which  External  execu- 
18  called  external  executive  power;  or  may,  if  we  like  tivc  power,  or 
the  name  better,  be  called  military  power,  is  the  power  "™'l»^ry  power. 
of  acting  with  the  common  strength  or  joint  force  of  the  society  to  guard 
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a^inst  such  injuries  as  threaten  it  from  without;  to  obtain  amends  fcr 
the  damages  arising  from  such  injuries;  or  to  inflict  punishment  upon 
the  authors  and  ahottors  of  them.  The  force  of  the  society,  as  it  is  em- 
ployed upon  these  objects,  is  called  its  military  force.  And  the  only 
objection  ai^inst  callint;  this  whole  branch  of  the  executive  power  by 
the  same  name  is,  what  has  been  *  hinted  already,  that  this  external 
branch  of  executive  power,  or  rather  the  persons  vested  with  it,  are 
employed,  not  only  in  the  actual  use  of  the  common  force,  but  in  re- 
gulating, abating  or  stopping  it.  Thus,  if  the  society  is  attacked,  or 
any  of  its  rights  arc  infringed  by  foreign  enemies;  it  is  the  ususl  pro- 
vince of  them,  who  arc  vested  with  this  power,  not  only  to  make  war 
upon  such  enemies,  but  likewise,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  may 
recfuire,  to  susiKind  the  war  by  a  truce,  ur  to  end  it  by  a  peace.  Nor 
is  this  usually  the  whole  of  their  province.  As  a  civil  society  may  be 
attacked  by  more  or  by  stronger  enemies  than  it  can  conveniently,  or 
perha]>s  than  it  can  at  all  defend  itself  against  by  its  own  strength,  there 
is  frequent  occasion  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  others  to  help  it.  And 
because  the  procuring  and  engaging  such  assistance,  as  well  as  the  ac- 
tual use  of  it,  when  procured,  is  usually  considered  as  an  act  of  the  eom- 
nion  force;  this  is  looked  u|M)n  as  a  part  of  external  executive  power. 
Farther  still;  as  this  power  acts  with  the  common  force  of  the  society 
against  its  foreign  enemies,  where  tliose  enemies  infringe  its  rights,  and 
likewise  stops  or  suspends  its  action,  where  the  purposes  of  using  it 
are  answered,  or  are  likely  to  be  answered;  the  power  of  adjusting  the 
rights  of  the  society  in  respect  of  foreigners  is  commonly  connected 
with  external  executive  power,  and  is  considered  as  a  part  of  it.  Hence 
it  is  that,  when  we  are  speaking  of  external  executive  power,  we  are 
supposed  to  include  under  that  head,  not  only  what  is  properly  called 
military  power,  but  the  ]x)wer  likewise  of  making  war  or  peace,  the 
power  of  engaging  in  alliances  for  an  increase  of  strength,  either  to 
carry  on  war  or  to  secure  peace,  the  power  of  entering  into  treaties, 
and  of  making  leagues  to  restore  peace,  where  there  has  been  a  war, 
and  the  power  of  adjusting  the  rights  of  a  nation  in  respect  of  naviga- 
tion, trade,  &c.  by  conventions  or  agreements. 

However,  though  these  several  powers  are  usually  connected  with 
external  executive  )M)wer,  by  being  lodged  in  the  same  hands,  they  are 
not  naturally  essential  parts  of  it.  These  several  powers  are  rather 
acts  of  the  common  understanding,  than  of  the  common  force;  and  there- 
fore seem,  in  their  own  nature,  to  be  parts  rather  of  the  legislative  than 
the  executive  power.  But  where  the  legislative  and  the  executive 
power  are  lodged  in  different  hands,  and  especially  in  those  civil  socie- 
ties, where  the  former  of  these  powers  resides  in  the  whole  body,  or 
in  a  considerable  number  of  representatives,  the  usual  practice  is  lo 
allow  some  degree  of  discretionary  power  in  respect  of  war  or  peace, 
to  him  or  to  them,  who  are  entrusted  with  the  right  of  putting  the  null- 
tary  force  in  motion;  especially  in  those  instances  where  the  legislative 
body  cannot  act  with  such  readiness  and  expedition  as  the  occasions  or 
opportunities  of  war  require.  And  since  war  is  the  means  by  which, 
in  the  last  result,  all  the  rights  of  the  society  in  respect  of  foreigners 
must  be  defended  and  maintained;  it  is  usually  thought  convenient  thai 
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those  rights  should,  in  some  measure,  be  under  the  inspection  and 
management  of  the  same  person  or  persons  who  are  employed  in  look- 
ing after  and  managing  the  occasions  and  opportunities  of  war.  So 
that,  where  the  public  understanding  cannot  direct  by  settled  rules, 
which  have  been  established  beforehand,  but  must  act,  if  it  acts  at  all, 
as  occasion  offers,  and  particularly  where  this  public  understanding  is 
the  joint  sentiment  of  a  great  number  of  men,  and  cannot  for  that  reason 
be  collected  or  made  known  on  a  sudden;  in  these  cases,  and  in  others 
which  are  naturally  connected  with  them,  it  has  in  most  civil  societies 
been  thought  convenient  to  allow  those  a  discretionary  power  of  acting 
who  have  the  external  executive  power,  or  to  substitute  their  judgment 
in  the  place  of  the  public  understanding. 

ThiSi  however,  though  it  may  be  convenient,  is  not  necessary:  for 
the  legislative  body,  where  no  positive  law  of  the  constitution  forbids 
it,  may  appoint  its  own  agents,  distinct  from  those  who  actuate  the  com- 
mon force:  it  may  naturally  not  only  make  war  or  peace  by  its  own  au- 
thority, but  may  send  its  deputies  along  with  the  army,  to  control  its 
operations  even  in  war.     Except,  indeed,  in  the  heat  of  action;  where, 
unless  there  is  a  discretionary  power  lodged  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
have  the  military  command,  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  do  their 
duty.     If  the  right  of  doing  this  is  naturally  implied  in  the  notion  of  a 
public  or  common  understanding,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  directing  a 
<ivil  society;  that  is,  if  a  right  to  direct  such  aiTuirs  as  relate  to  external 
jurisdiction,  is  naturally  implied  in  the  notion  of  legislative  power;  the 
consequence  is,  that  in  those  particular  civil  societies,  where  by  the 
«!onstitution  of  government,  they  who  arc  entrusted  with  the  external 
executive  power,  act  in  any  instance  of  external  jurisdiction  at  their 
own  discretion,  without  any  immediate  control   from  the  legislative, 
"diis  discretionary  power  must  be  considered  as  originally  connected 
'vrith  the  legislative:  it  must  be  so  considered,  in  this  sense  at  least,  that 
^liough  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  constitution  may  make  it  unconsti- 
tutional in  ailer  times  for  the  legislative  body  to  take  this  power  to  them- 
selves, yet  there  was  from  the  beginning  no  natural  reason,  or  no  reason 
drawn  from  the  nature  of  civil  society  or  of  civil  power,  against  their 
preventing  any  such  discretionary  power  from  being  established  by 
general  consent,  or  from  establishing  itself  afterwards  by  long  usage 
nd  custom. 

In  short,  the  external  executive  power,  in  its  own  nature,  is  no  more 
ift  independent  power  of  acting  without  being  controlled  by  the  legis- 
lative, than  the  internal  executive  power  is.  Even  in  those  civil  socie- 
ties, where  the  particular  constitution  has  left  this  })ower  discretionary 
in  some  instances,  it  does  not  suiTer  it  to  be  so  in  all.  And  by  the 
checks,  to  which  it  is  subject,  in  other  instances,  we  are  naturally  led 
to  judge,  that,  if  the  positive  will  or  appointment  of  the  legislative 
power,  considered  as  acting  originally  in  modelling  the  civil  constitu- 
tion, had  not  from  the  beginning  established  the  contrary,  it  would  have 
been  subject  to  the  like  checks  in  all. 

These  checks  appear  principally  in  those  instances  where,  without 
any  great  inconvenience  to  the  society,  tlie  external  executive  |K)wer 
may  be  directed  by  general  and  standing  laws,  or  rather  in  those  instan- 
ces where  it  could  not,  without  great  inconvenience,  be  left  indepen- 
dent.    Thus  the  legislative  power,  notwithstanding  the  executive  is 
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in  some  other  respects  left  independent,  determines  what  number  of  the 
members  of  the  society  shall  he  armed,  in  order  to  join  their  force  ibr 
repelling;  or  subduins;  its  external  enemies.  It  determines  to  what 
laws  or  to  what  sort  of  military  discipline  they  shall  be  subject,  who 
are  thus  armed.  It  determines  in  what  manner  they  shall  be  maintain- 
ed or  paid,  in  order  to  make  them  amends  for  giving  up  other  employ- 
ments and  engaging  in  this,  to  which,  as  members  of  the  society,  they 
were  no  more  obliged  than  tlie  other  members.  In  alliances,  leajcues, 
or  conventions,  if  they  bind  any  of  the  members  to  give  up  their  pri- 
vate claims,  or  to  do  any  thing  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  civil  laws 
then  in  being,  its  authority  makes  them  void  of  course,  unless  it  inter- 
poses to  establish  them.  In  particular,  if  such  agreements  cannot  be 
made  good  without  money,  to  be  raised  by  a  tax  upon  the  property  of 
individuals;  if  new  duties  are  to  be  imposed  upon  any  commodities,  or 
duties  established  already  are  to  be  abolished;  such  agreements  are  not 
valid  by  any  discretionary  act  of  the  executive  power,  but  may  either 
be  made  void  or  confirmed  by  the  legislative.  These  are  plainly  natu- 
ral checks  of  the  legislative  power  upon  the  executive,  and  are  suffi- 
cient to  show,  that  the  latter  is  not  a  discretionary  power,  but  is  in  it- 
self under  the  control  of  the  former.  So  that  wherever  it  is  otherwise, 
in  whatever  nation  we  find  a  discretionary  executive  independent  in 
any  instances  upon  the  legislative,  we  may  conclude  that  it  owes  this 
independency  to  civil  constitution  or  positive  appiiintment,  and  does 
not  derive  it  from  its  own  nature. 

Appointment  of  IX.  Kv  magistrates  I  would  here  be  understood  to 
maipstratcs,  mixed  mean  such  persons  in  a  civil  society,  as  put  the  common 
executi\e  power,  f^^^^  ^f  jj  j,^  motion,  or  act  with  that  common  force.  I 
use  the  word,  therefore,  in  a  more  extensive  sense  than  it  is  commonlv 
used,  to  mean  not  only  such  ])ers()ns  as  net  with  the  common  force  in 
the  judicial  or  internal  branch  of  the  executive,  but  such  }x^rsons  like- 
wise as  act  with  that  force  in  the  miiitarv  or  external  branch.  The 
name  of  magistrate,  in  the  usual  sense  of  thi^  word,  is  appropriated  to 
the  former:  the  latter  are  generally  called  olficers,  where  the  executive 
power  is  purely  military,  and  ambassadors,  niinisttTS,  envoys,  ^c.  in 
the  rest  of  that  branch  of  the  executive  |Kiwer,  which  is  external. 
According  to  this  notion  of  magistrates,  they  are  the  ag('nts  of  the  exe- 
cutive power;  and  consequently  the  ap])()intment  of  them  belongs  to 
this  power.  But  because  their  provinc(;  is  partly  internal  and  partly 
external,  the  power  of  appointing  them  belongs  ))iirtly  to  one  branch  of 
the  executive  and  partly  to  the  other;  so  that  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
call  this  mixed  executive  jwwer. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  take  notice  of  a  ditference  between  in- 
ternal and  external  magistrates.     The  judicial  power,  which  belongs  to 
internal  magistrates,  is  under  the  constant  and  steady  control  of  the  le- 
gislative; their  power  of  acting  with  the  public  force  is  regulated  and 
limited  by  standing  laws.     And  consequently  the  nature  of  their  juris- 
diction is  defined  or  settled  by  the  legislative;  though  the  power  of  ex- 
ercising such  jurisdiction   is  derived  from  the  executive:  it  so  far  he- 
longs  to  the  legislative  to  erect  or  appoint  courts  of  judicature,  as  to 
appoint,  that  magistrates  with  this  or  that  particular  power,  may  or  shall 
be   erected;    notwithstanding  the  persons  themselves  are   chosen    or 
nominated,  and  the  powers  which  they  exercise  are  derived  from   the 
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executive.  This  would  be  the  case,  likewise,  of  external  magistrates, 
supposing  this  branch  of  the  executive  {)ower  to  be  under  the  like  uni- 
form control  of  tlie  le<;islative.  But  in  most  civil  societies,  where  the 
legislative  and  executive  are  in  dill'crent  hands,  the  constitution  leaves 
the  latter,  in  some  instances,  a  discretionary  ])ower,  as  to  the  external 
branch  of  it.  And  for  this  reason  such  magistrates,  as  liavc  tlieir  pro- 
vince in  this  branch,  not  only  derive  their  power  from  the  executive, 
but  are  likewise  under  the  regulation  of  the  executive,  as  to  the  degree 
or  extent  of  their  i)ower. 

•  Grotius  divides  civil  j)ower  into  the  five  following  parts;   first,  the 
power  of  making,  altering,  or  repealing  laws,  both  such  as  concern 
sacred,  and  such  as  concern  other  matters,  as  far  as  the  former  relate  to 
or  affect  the  state.     Secondly,  the  power  of  making  war  or  peace,  of 
engaging  in  treaties,  leagues,  alliances,  or  conventions.     Thirdly,  the 
power  of  establishing  taxes,  customs,  or  duties  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
property  of  individuals  for  the  public  use  and  service.     Fourthly,  the 
power  of  hearing  and  effectually  determining  all  matters  of  controversy, 
which  arise  between  individuiils.     And  fifthly,  the  power  of  appoint- 
ing magistrates,  ambassadors,  or  other  officers.     Though   I  have  not 
kept  to  this  division,  thc^  reader  will  be  able  to  see,  without  much  trou- 
ble, that  all  these  several  parts  of  civil  power  have  been  taken  notice 
of,  and  been  reduced  to  one  of  the  two  general  lieads,  into  which  I  have 
divided  it;  they  are  all  of  thein  branches  either  of  the  legislative  or  of 
Xhe  executive. 

X.    If  we  continue  to  speak  of  (he  legislative;  and  Fren)j2fativo, what. 
executive  power  in  the  ah>traet,  it  will  b(*  difficult  to  explain  rightly 
^%vhat  is  meant  hy  j)ren)i:ative.     It  eamiot  j>roperly  hv  called  discretion- 
ary executive  power;  because  tlu»  executivt;  power,  in  the  nature  of 
%he  thing,  is  not  discrt'ti(»nary  in  any  part:  whenever  it  acts  at  discre- 
tion, this  privilege,  unless  it  arises  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  as  in 
tVie  heat  of  military  action,  comes  from  the  legislative,  either  by  origi- 
nal establishment,  or  by  long  usage  and  custom,  or  l)y  occasional  jier- 
mtssion.     We  shall  be  better  able  to  understand  what  prerogative  is, 
if  we  speak  of  the  legislative  and  executive  |)ower,  not  in  the  abstract, 
hut  as  lodged  or  entrustcid  by  tlie  state,  in  the  hands  of  sonu*  one  or  more 
persons.     Where  the  person,  so  entrusted  with  the  exc^cutive  power, 
is  left  hv  the  Icijislative  to  act  in  any  instances  at  his  own  discretion,  to 
direct  by  his  own    understanding  the  public  force,  whicli   is  naturally 
under  the  direction  of  the  public,  understanding,  such  a  discretionary 
power  in  him  is  called  preroi;:itive.    Tiius,  in  penal  castas,  if  the  legis- 
lative forbids  the  |)ublic   t'orce  to  be  ])ut  in   motion  lor  the  ]}unishment 
of  any  action,  till   the  fut  itself  is  proNcd  to  the'   j)uhlic  und(;rstanding 
in  such  a  manner  as  the  law  a])points,  and   then  will   not  suffer  this 
force  to  be  us(^d  but  under  the  conduct  of  tin*  law,  so  as  to  inllict  onlv 
the  legal  j)enalty:  thus  far  th(  re  is  no  preroirative,  or  no  discretionary 
power  in  him,  who  is  entrusted  with  the  executive.     Hut,  then,  if  the 
legislative,  instead  cjf  reservinii  to  itself  the  ri^ht  of  judging  whether 
such  legal  punishment  is  to  be  suspen«hd,  or  whether  the  criminal  is 
to  he  wholly  jmrdoned,  leaves  it   to  him  to  pardon  or  not,  as  he  thinks 
proper,  such  a  discretionary  [)ower  entrusted  with  him  is  called  prero- 
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gative.     In  cases  of  external  jurisdiction,  if  the  society  makes  war  or 
peace,  as  he  thinks  convenient;  if  it  is  bound  by  such  leagues  or  con- 
ventions as  he  engages  it  in;   if  its  military  force,  when  appointed 
and  established,  is  under  his  command,  and  is  to  act  as  he  directs;  these 
arc  instances  of  a  discretionary  power:  and  where  the  person  entrusted 
with  the  executive  has  such  a  discretionary  power,  it  is  called  prero- 
gative.   If  he,  who  is  entrusted  with  the  executive,  has  a  discretionary 
power  of  calling  the  public  together  to  act  in  its  legislative  capacity,  or  of 
calling  the  representatives  of  the  public  together,  where  it  acts  in  this 
capacity  by  its  representatives;  or  if  it  is  left  to  him  to  appoint  the  tine 
and  place  of  its  meeting;  this,  though  it  is  not  properly  any  branch  of 
executive  power,  yet  if  it  is  so  entrusted  with  him,  who  has  the  ex- 
ecutive power,  will  come  under  the  notion  of  prerogative.  But  ahonU 
the  legislative  ever  have  limited  him  in  this  respect,  and  tied  him  down 
to  call  them  together  at  any  particular  time  or  place;  so  fiu*  this  prero> 
gative  is  at  an  end;  and  the  act  of  calling  them  togetheri  though  it 
might  once  be  an  act  of  prerogative,  and  so  may  still  retain  the  naoie, 
becomes  in  its  nature  ministerial. 

We  may,  from  hence,  learn,  that  in  those  nations,  in  which  there  is 
any  struggle  between  the  legislative  body,  and  the  person  or  persons 
who  are  entrusted  with  the  executive  power,  this  is  not  a  struggle 
between  the  legislative  and  the  executive  powers.  The  provinces  of 
these  two  powers  considered  abstractedly,  or  as  they  are  in  themselvesi 
are  marked  out  distinctly  enough  for  any  one  to  see  their  respective 
limits.  It  belongs  to  the  legislative  power,  considered  as  the  common 
understanding,  or  joint  sense  of  the  body  politic,  to  determine  and 
direct  what  is  right  to  be  done:  and  it  belongs  to  the  executive  power, 
considered  as  the  common  or  joint  strength  of  the  same  body,  to  carry 
what  is  so  determined  and  directed  into  execution.  But  in  diose  par- 
ticular civil  societies,  where  the  legislative  and  executive  power  are 
lodged  in  different  hands,  it  is  usual,  especially  if  the  legislative  body 
is  a  large  one,  to  allow  those  who  have  the  executive  power,  to  act  dis- 
cretionally  in  some  cases;  that  is,  it  is  usual  for  them  to  have,  in  some 
instances,  such  a  discretionary  power  as  is  called  prerogative.  And 
the  only  subject  of  dispute  about  prerogative  that  can  be  intelligible,  is 
between  the  executive  body  and  the  legislative  body,  concerning  the 
instances  where  this  discretionary  power  takes  place,  or  else  concern- 
ing the  extent  of  it  in  some  particular  instance;  that  is,  they  may  pos- 
sibly dispute,  either  how  far,  in  settling  the  constitution  of  government, 
such  power  of  acting  at  discretion,  vested  in  the  executive  body,  was 
designed  to  extend,  or  how  far  it  may  be  proper  and  convenient  tor  the 
public,  that  it  should  extend. 

The  reader  may,  perhaps,  have  met  with  some  difficulties  in  this 
chapter  for  want  of  having  attended  to  a  necessary  distinction  between 
the  legislative  power  of  civil  society  in  general,  and  the  legislative 
body  of  any  particular  society,  and  to  a  like  distinction  between  the  exe* 
cutive  power,  and  the  person  or  persons  with  whom  such  power  is 
entrusted.  The  following  chapter  is  the  place,  in  which  the  subject 
will  lead  us  to  explain  this  distinction.  And  when  it  is  explained, 
some  passages  in  this,  which  may  have  appeared  difficult,  will  probably 
be  better  understood. 
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XL  The  force  of  a  body  politic,  as  it  is  employed  in  ciril  and  militavy 
matters  of  internal  jurisdiction,  is  culled  the  civil  force;  force,  how  diatin- 
and  as  it  is  employed  in  mattcrsof  external  jurisdiction,  iruishcd. 
it  is  called  the  military  force.  The  civil  force  is  what  the  judicial  or 
internal  executive  power  acts  with;  and  the  military  force  is  what  the 
external  or  military  executive  power  acts  with.  These  two  forces, 
therefore,  though  they  may  appear  to  be  the  same,  when  they  are  con- 
sidered only  as  the  joint  force  of  the  same  body  politic,  are  distinct  from 
one  another  in  respect  of  their  objects.  The  civil  force  is  employed  in 
putting  the  laws  in  execution;  that  is,  in  maintaining  and  supporting 
within  the  society  what  is  right  in  civil  matters,  or  in  inflicting  pun- 
ishment in  those  which,  though  they  are  of  a  civil  nature,  arc  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  criminal  matters.  The  military  force  is  em- 
ployed in  defending  the  society  and  its  several  members  against  injuries 
from  without. 

This,  which  is  a  distinction  between  these  two  forces  in  respect  only 
of  their  objects,  leads  us  to  a  distinction,  which  may,  in  some  societies, 
be  made  between  the  forces  themselves;  when  we  consider  one  of  them 
as  the  force  with  which  the  internal  executive  power  acts,  and  the 
other  as  the  force  with  which  the  external  executive  power  acts.    For 
the  internal  executive  power  is  under  the  constant  and  uniform  control 
of  the  legislative:  whereas,  in  most  civil  societies  there  is  something  of 
a  discretionary  power  joined  with  the  external  executive.     The  con- 
sequence of  which  is,  that  the  civil  force,  or  force  employed  to  maintain 
justice  within  the  society,  is  under  the  same  control  with  the  internal  ex- 
«cutive  power:  but  the  military  force,  or  force  employed  against  injuries 
from  without,  may,  in  some  instances,  be  a  discretionary  force,  not 
j^uided  so  much  by  the  Icfi^islative  body,  as  by  the  judgment  of  them, 
"who  are  entrusted  to  act  with  it. 

If  the  constitution  of  government  has  introduced  such  a  distinction 
jn  fact;  that  is,  if  the  military  force  is  actuated  by.  a  dfscretionary 
poiver;  there  is  an  evident  reason  why  this  force  does  not,  in  i^«  own 
right,  come  in,  where  only  the  members  of  the  society  arc  concerned, 
in  order  to  carry  the  laws  into  execution:  because  the  force  employei^, 
for  this  purpose  ought  to  be  such  an  one,  as  is  under  the  checks  and 
control  of  the  laws,  and  not  such  an  one  as,  in  any  respect,  acts  at 
discretion. 

The  force,  indeed,  which  the  society  establishes  to  carry  the  laws 
into  execution,  is  commonly  a  small  one.  What  is  done  in  this  particular 
is  considered  as  done  by  the  joint  force  of  the  whole,  though  the  whole, 
instead  of  rising  for  this  purpose,  acts  by  such  civil  oiTicers,  as  the  public 
understanding  has  thought  sufficient.    These  are  commonly  but  few;  be- 
cause few  are  sufficient  to  give  a  person  possession  of  such  rights  as  the 
law  has  adjudged  to  him,  or  to  inflict  punishment,  after  a  legal  sentence. 
However,  if  this  small  force  is  found  insuflicient,  these  civil  officers 
usually  call  in  any  of  the  members  of  the  society  to  their  assistance  in 
order  to  increase  their  force.     They  sometimes  call  in  the  assistance 
even  of  the  military  force:    upon  which  occasion  it  is  considered,  not 
as  the  military  force,  or  not  as  having  in  any  respect  a  discretionary 
power,  but  as  a  part  of  the  civil  force  acting  under  the  direction  of  the 
civil  magistrate.     So  that  perliaps  it  might  be  more  proper  to  say,  that 
the  civil  magistrate  upon  some  occasions,  whore  he  apprehends  the 
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usual  force  employed  by  him  to  be  too  weak  to  answer  his  purposei 
calls  in  the  soldiery  to  his  assistance;  than  that  he  calls  in  the  military 
force.  The  persons  which  arc  usually  employed  by  him  are  either  too 
few  or  too  unskilful  to  withstand  the  resistance  which  he  is  likely  to 
meet  with.  Therefore,  as  there  are  many  members  of  the  society  who 
are  the  instruments  of  the  external  executive  power,  and  who  are  train- 
ed up  to  oppose  such  violent  resistances  as  frequently  come  from  with- 
out; he  has  recom-se  to  them,  and  uses  them  as  his  instruments,  subject, 
when  they  are  so  called  in  by  him,  to  his  control;  and  consequently 
subject,  as  he  is  himself,  to  the  control  of  the  law. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  THE  DIFFERENT  FORMS  OF  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

.  I.  Sovereign  and  supreme  power y  what. — II.  LegMative  and  exeeuHve 
power  compared. — III.  Civil  constitution^  what — IV.  Origin  ^cM 
constitutions  in  respect  of  the  legislative. — V.  How  a  civil  coiMfite- 
tion  becomes  fixedj  as  to  the  legislative. — VI.  Executive  body,  how 
formed. — VII.  Despotic  constitution^  how  produced. — VIII.  Execu- 
tive body  J  how  fixed. — IX.  National  constitution  a  question  of  fact. — 
X.  Monarchical  constitutions  not  more  natural  than  others. — ^XI. 
Monarchical  constitutions  not  impossible. — XII.  Constituiians  not 
necessarUy  democratical. — Xlll.  Titles  or  appearances  do  not  de- 
termine the  nature  of  a  constitution. — XIV.  Tenure  of  civU  power 
to  be  distinguished  from  tlie  power  itself. — XV.  Promise  or  oath  ef 
a  king  ^Oayjimit  his  power. — XVI.  Mixed  constitutions. — XVII. 
^'w'  Constitutions  may  be  altered. 

^oTCTcign  and  su-       I.  When  we  s|)eak  of  sovereign  power,  or  of  supreme 
-^ppeme       power,  power,  we  are  led  into  some  mistakes,  by  using  these 
^^^'  words  indiscriminately.     When  we  call  any  power  su- 

preme, the  expression  seems  to  be  relative  to  some  other  subordinate 
powers:  to  call  any  power  the  highest  of  all,  is  not  very  intelligible, 
if  there  arc  no  other  powers  below  it.  Sovereign  power  is  likewise  a 
relative  term;  but  then  it  has  not  a  necessary  relation  to  subordinate 
powers.  To  call  any  power  by  the  name  of  sovereign  power,  does  not 
necessarily  imply  that  there  are  any  other  powers  in  subordination  to 
it.  Whatever  power  is  independent,  so  as  not  to  be  subject  to  any 
other  power,  though  it  has  in  the  meantime  no  other  power  subject  to 
itself,  may  with  propriety  enough  be  called  by  this  name.  In  short, 
that  power  may  well  be  called  sovereign,  to  which  none  is  superior: 
whereas,  none  can  be  called  supreme,  unless  there  are  others  inferior 
to  it. 

*6rotius,  indeed,  has  not  observed  this  distinction:  he  defines  su- 
preme power,  as  I  should  define  sovereign  power,  to  be  such  an  inde- 
pendent power  of  governing  a  civil  society,  that  no  acts  which  are  done 
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by  it,  can  be  made  void  by  any  other  human  power.  In  this  sense, 
every  state,  in  reference  to  all  other  states,  has  supreme,  or,  as  we  might 
better  call  it,  sovereign  power  within  itself:  it  governs  itself  indepen- 
dently, and  no  other  state  has  authority  to  make  its  acts  of  government 
void.  A  society  of  men,  by  whatever  ties  and  for  whatever  purposes 
they  may  be  united  to  one  another,  is  not  complete  in  itself,  if  it  has 
not  within  itself  an  independent  power  of  government;  but  is,  either 
in  its  legislative  or  in  its  executive,  subject  to  be  controlled  by  any 
power  from  without.  Such  a  society,  therefore,  though  formed  for  civil 
purposes,  is  no  civil  society;  it  can  at  best  be  only  a  part  of  some  other 
state,  and  is  usually  called  a  province  to  that  state  in  particular,  from 
which  it  receives  its  laws,  or  by  which  its  public  force  is  put  in  motion 
and  made  to  act. 

Every  individual,  in  the  liberty  of  nature,  is  his  own  master,  and  has 
an  independent  or  sovereign  power  over  himself.  The  consequence 
of  which  is,  that  when  a  number  of  such  individuals  are  united  to- 
gether, so  as  to  form  a  society,  this  society  is  naturally  its  own  master, 
and  has  an  independent  or  sovereign  power  over  itself.  Since  no  per- 
son, and  no  collection  of  persons,  out  of  the  society,  has  naturally  any 
authority  over  any  individual  within  it;  the  consequence  is,  that  no 
other  civil  society  can  have  any  authority  over  a  body  politic,  made  up 
of  such  individuals. 

If,  indeed,  any  one  body  politic  has  consented  to  submit  itself  to  the 
authority  of  any  other  body  of  the  same  sort,  it  ceases  to  be  its  own 
i3iaster;  it  has  no  longer  an  independent  or  sovereign  power  of  its  own. 
^  But  t)|en  it  ceases  at  the  same  time  to  be  a  state,  and  becomes  a  pro- 
^nee.     No  assembly  of  men  is  called  a  state,  unless  it  is  complete  in 
itself:  and  no  assembly  of  men,  united  for  the  purposes  of  advancing  a 
common  utility,  and  of  securing  their  rights,  can  be  complete,  if  it  has 
not  within  itself  whatever  is  necessary  to  answer  those  purposes;  if, 
instead  of  having  a  legislative  and  an  executive  power  of  its  own,  it  is 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  some  other  society  or  assembly  of  men,  to 
ascertain  the  rights  and  to  prescribe  the  duties  of  its  members,  or  to 
maintain  those  rights  when  they  are  ascertained,  and  to  enforce  the  ob- 
servance of  those  duties,  when  they  are  prescribed. 

II.  The  not  having  attended  to  the  distinction  already  i.cgislative  and 
taken  notice  of,  between  the  notions  of  sovereign  and  executive  power 
supreme  power,  and  the  promiscuous  use  of  these  two  con^pare^l- 
words,  may  possibly  have  been  one  occasion  of  a  seeming  difference  in 
opinion  between  those,  who,  if  they  were  to  explain  their  meaning, 
might  possibly  be  found  to  agree.  The  executive  power  in  any  state 
may  undoubtedly  be  called  sovereign  power:  because,  in  reference  to 
all  other  states,  it  is  an  independent  power.  It  is  not  naturally  subject 
to  the  restraint,  or  to  the  direction  of  any  power  out  of  the  society. 
Where  it  is  subject  to  any  such  external  restraint,  there  is  no  state,  but 
a  province  only,  a  part  or  member  of  some  other  society.  Now,  as  the 
terms  sovereign  and  supreme  power  are  used  indiscriminately,  we  are 
apt  to  conclude,  that  the  executive,  because  it  may  in  this  sense  be  call- 
ed sovereign  power,  is  likewise  to  be  considered  as  supreme  power. 
But  then  the  inquiries  upon  this  head  are  usually  carried  something 
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farther.  The  legislative  and  the  executive  power  in  the  flame  floeiety, 
are  sometimes  compared  together:  and  then  the  question  is,  which  of 
these  two  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  supreme  power.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  imagine  here,  that  executive  power,  because  it  is  called  so- 
vereign, and  is  therefore  looked  upon  as  supreme  in  one  reference  or 
comparison,  may  likewise  be  called  sovereign,  and  be  looked  upon  as 
supreme  in  this  other  reference;  so  that  if  the  legislative  power  is  not 
subordinate  to  it,  thcj  must  at  least  be  independent  one  of  the  other. 

The  distinction  of  the  two  names  sovereign  and  supreme,  if  it  was 
attended  to,  would  correct  this  false  conclusion.  The  executive  power 
of  any  one  civil  society  in  reference  to  the  civil  powers,  either  legisla- 
tive or  executive  of  any  other  civil  societies,  may  indeed  be  called  sove- 
reign power:  because  it  is  independent  of  them,  and  does  not  act  under 
their  direction.  But  then  in  this  reference  it  is  not  very  proper  to  call 
it  supreme  power;  because,  though  such  foreign  powers  cannot  of  ri^t 
direct  or  control  it,  yet  they  are  not  subordinate  to  it.  And  if,  by  prov- 
ing the  executive  power  of  any  particular  society,  to  be  sovereign  power 
in  this  reference,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  to  be  called  supreme  power 
in  the  same  reference;  much  less  will  it  follow,  that  we  are  to  look 
upon  it  as  supreme  power  in  reference  to  the  legislative  of  the  same 
society. 

Indeed,  there  is  in  almost  every  state,  what  may  be  called  supreme 
executive  power,  in  reference  to  some  other  powers  within  the  state 
itself.  When  an  executive  body  is  fixed  by  the  constitution  of  govern- 
ment in  any  civil  society;  whether  this  body  consists  of  one  person  or 
more,  there  are  usually  many  other  subordinate  persons,  or  bodits,  who 
have  such  a  derivative  and  inferior  jurisdiction,  as  commits  the  public 
strength  of  the  society  to  their  management  in  many  instances.  These 
inferior  magistrates,  therefore,  have  an  executive  power:  but  as  it  is 
derived  from  the  person  or  persons  with  whom  the  executive  is  origin- 
ally entrusted;  this  power  is  inferior  or  subordinate  to  his:  and  in  this 
reference  his  executive  power  may  be  called  supreme.  But  this  again 
is  no  evidence  that  the  executive  power,  either  in  itself  or  as  it  is  en- 
trusted in  his  hands,  is  superior  to  the  legislative,  or  even  independent 
of  it.  There  can  certainly  be  no  ground  for  concluding  that  the  exe- 
cutive power  in  his  hands  is  supreme,  when  compared  with  the  legis- 
lative; only  because  it  is  supreme,  when  compared  with  the  executive 
power  in  other  hands. 

If  we  consider  the  nature  of  these  two  powers,  there  will  be  no  great 
difficulty  in  judging  which  of  them  is  supreme,  when  they  are  compar- 
ed with  one  another.  The  legislative  is  the  joint  understanding  of  the 
society,  directing  what  is  proper  to  be  done,  and  is  therefore  naturally 
superior  to  the  executive,  which  is  the  joint  strength  of  the  society  ex- 
erting itself  in  taking  care  that  what  is  so  directed  shall  be  done. 

As  legislative  power  is  thus  found  to  be  superior  to  executive,  when 
they  are  considered  in  the  abstract,  we  are  apt  to  conclude,  too  hastily, 
that  in  every  ciWl  society  the  legislative  body  is  in  all  instances  supe- 
rior to  the  executive  body.  Whereas,  in  fact,  the  constitution  of  go- 
vernment may,  in  some  instances,  have  lodged  *  a  discretionary  power 
in  the  executive  body:  so  that,  though  in  general  the  public  understand- 
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ing  speaks  by  the  legislative  body,  yet,  in  these  instances,  the  under- 
standing of  the  executive  body  may  be  designed  to  stand  in  the  place  of 
the  public  understanding,  and  to  direct  what  is  to  be  done  as  well  as  to 
see  to  the  doing  of  it.  For  the  existence  of  a  legislative  body  is  not 
wholly  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  prerogative. 

in.  By  the  civil  constitution  of  government  in  any  civil  constitution, 
nation,  is  meant  the  established  form  of  exercising  the  ^^^ 
supreme  or  governing  power  within  that  nation,  which  we  have  just 
now  proved  to  be  the  legislative  power  of  it.  The  simple  constitutions 
of  government  are  commonly  reduced  to  these  three;  monarchy,  aris- 
tocracy, and  democracy:  by  which  we  are  to  understand,  that  there 
are  three  different  sorts  of  legislative  bodies;  any  of  which  may  be  es- 
tablished in  any  nation;  and  each  of  which  may  be  called  simple,  be- 
cause each  of  them  is  uniform  or  alike  in  all  its  parts.  The  constitu- 
tion is  democratical,  when  the  legislative  power  is  exercised  either  by 
fhe  collective  body  of  the  people,  or  by  representatives  which  they 
choose  jfrom  time  to  time.  It  is  aristocratical,  when  this  power  is  exer- 
cised by  the  nobles;  that  is,  by  a  small  and  select  body  of  men,  who, 
after  their  original  designation  to  this  office,  are  elective  no  longer,  but 
transmit  their  power  to  their  heirs,  or  to  other  established  succes- 
sors. It  is  monarchical,  when  this  power  is  exercised  by  a  king;  that 
is,  by  a  single  man;  whether  upon  his  demise  it  is  transmitted  to  his 
heirs,  or  to  other  established  successors,  or  to  such  successors  as  shall-, 
upon  that  event,  be  chosen.  We  cannot,  indeed,  properly  say,  that  in 
this  last  form  of  government  all  the  parts  of  the  legislative  body  are 
alike;  because  the  whole  body  consists  of  only  one  person:  the  form, 
however,  is  a  simple  one;  because  there  is  no  mixture  or  diversity  of 
parts  in  it. 

The  constitution  of  government  is  called  a  mixed  one,  when  two  or 

more  of  these  simple  forms  are  compounded,  or  joined  with  one  another. 

Thus  the  legislative  body  may  consist  either  of  the  whole  body,  or  of 

i     a  representative  body  of  the  nobles  and  of  the  people;  or  of  the  king 

and  the  people;  or  of  the  king  and  the  nobles  alone;  or  of  the  king  and 

the  nobles,  with  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

i       The  mixture,  in  this  last  form,  will  be  a  little  varied,  if  the  king  is 

entrusted  with  the  executive  power  in  such  a  manner  as  to  have  any 

prerogative  joined  with  it:  or  if  the  representatives  of  the  people  claim 

aright  of  establishing  any  sort  of  laws,  whether  relating  to  the  public 

revenue  or  to  any  other  matter,  and  the  consent  of  the  other  two  parts 

of  the  legislative  body  to  such  laws  is  considered  as  a  thing  of  course, 

which  they  are  not  to  refuse.     In  either  of  these  cases  the  form  is  still 

a  mixed  or  compound  one,  though  the  composition  is  not  quite  the  same. 

h  the  former  case  it  approaches  towards  monarchical,  and  in  the  latter 

towards  democratical. 

IV.  When  a  number  of  persons,  who  are  equal  to  origin  of  civil  con- 
one  another;  that  is,  who  are  free,  *  as  all  men  naturally  stitutions,  in  re- 
are  free,  from  any  jurisdiction  or  authority  over  one  JP^^t  of  the  Icgis- 
another,  have  united  themselves  into  a  civil  society;  the  ^^*^* 
natural  result  of  such  an  union  is  a  legislative  power.  But  then  there 
is  originally  no  legislative  body  distinct  from  the  collective  body  of  the 

*  See  Book  I.  Chap.  X.  §  ITI. 
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society.  *  AH  and  each  are  obliged  to  conform  themselves  to  whatever 
the  whole  or  the  major  part  shall  agree  upon:  but  as  no  one  person^ 
nor  any  select  number  of  persons,  can  have  any  right  to  prescribe  to 
the  rest;  so  neither  is  this  collective  body  of  men  naturally  obliged  to 
elect  or  settle  a  number  of  representatives,  who  shall  have  authority  to 
act  for  thein,  or  to  determine  what  is  to  be  done,  and  what  to  be  avoided. 
Kach  member  of  the  society  has  originally  a  right  to  act  for  himself,  as 
a  member;  that  is,  to  deliberate  with  the  rest,  and  to  give  his  suffrage 
upon  such  points  as  come  before  them.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to 
look  farther  than  the  compact,  by  which  men  unite  themselves  into  a 
civil  society,  in  order  to  find  out  the  origin  of  any  other  civil  constitu- 
tion of  government,  besides  such  an  one  as  is  popular  or  democratieal 
in  the  fullest  extent  of  that  word. 

There  is,  indeed,  an  original  f  legislative  power  in  every  civil  society; 
but  some  farther  act  is  necessary,  besides  the  mere  union  into  such  a 
society,  before  this  power  can  be  naturally  vested  in  any  one  part  of 
the  society  exclusive  of  the  rest;  before  a  king  or  the  nobles  can  have 
a  right  of  making  laws,  which  shall  bind  the  whole;  or  before  the 
people  shall  be  obliged  to  act  by  representatives,  or  to  be  concluded  by 
the  sense  of  any  part  of  the  society,  instead  of  acting  in  their  collective 
ca|)acity,  so  as  to  be  concluded  by  nothing  less  than  the  general  sense 
of  the  collective  body.     All  men,  before  they  are  considered  as  mem- 
bers of  a  civil  society,  are  equal  to  one  another,  and  are  likewise  inde- 
pendent of  one  another;  each  has  naturally  a  right  to  think  and  to  aet 
for  himself.     This  independency  is,  in  some  measure,  limited  by  their 
entering  into  civil  society.     If  there  is  no  express  agreement,  yet  the 
very  act  of  entering  into  such  society  is  a  tacit  agreement,  which  makes 
them  so  far  dependent  upon  the  general  sense  and  will  of  the  whole 
body   politic,  that   they   are   from  thence  obliged  to   conform   them- 
selves to  that  general  sense  and  will.     But  if  they  are  considered 
merely  as  members  of  a  civil  society;  if  nothing  more  is  supposed  to 
liave  i)assed,  besides  that  agreement,  either  express  or  tacit,  by  which 
they  united  themselves  into  such  a  society,  they  would  still  have  a 
civil  eciuality;  this  union,  though  it  has  produced  a  legislative  power,     ^ 
has  not  lodg(>(l  it  in  any  |)articular  hands;  it  leaves  each  member  as  free    ^ 
to  act  for  himself  in  a  civil  capacity,  as  he  before  was  in  a  natural 
rapacity.     From  hence  then  it  follows,  that  the  obligation  of  being 
su))ject  to  a  legislative  |K)wer  in  any  one  man,  or  in  any  body  of  meo,     ^ 
thoiigli  this  body  is  within  the  society,  if  it  is  ditferent  from  the  whole     | 
collective  l)ody,  is  a  farther  abridgement  of  natural  liberty,  than  what 
arises  merely  from  the  agreement,  l)y  which  mankind  unite  themselves 
into  civil  societies.     But  every  abridgement  of  liberty,  which  is  made 
without  our  consent,  cither  express  or  implied,  is  contrary  to  the  law 
of  nature.     No  civil  constitution  of  government,  therefore,  which  is     i 
not  purely  democratieal,  can  be  established  consistently  with  the  Uw     H 
of  nature,  without  a  farther  agreement  between  those  who  are  members  .  I 
of  the  same  civil  society:  wc  may,  indeed,  say,  that  without  such  as     j 
agreement,  no  constitution  of  government  that  wc  know  of,  or  read  dt    i 
could  have  been  formed:  because  there  does  not  appear  ever  to  have   > 
been  any  constitution  so  entirely  democratieal,  as  to  allow  every  mem*  r 
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ber  an  equal  suffrage  in  all  matters  of  legislative  power.  In  the  most 
popular  forms  of  government,  persons  of  no  fortune,  women,  and  such 
as  are  in  their  civil  minority,  whether  they  are  in  their  natural  minority 
or  not,  are  usually  excluded  from  having  any  share  in  the  exercise  of 
the  legislative  power. 

There  is  no  great  difficulty  in  conceiving,  that  no  single  person  can 
claim  the  legislative  power  in  a  civil  society,  in  cnnset^uonce  of  that 
compact  only,  by  which  the  several  members  united  themselves  into 
one  body,  with  a  view  of  preserving  their  rights  and  of  advancing  a 
general  good.     An  exclusive  legislative  power  in  a  king  nuist  plainly 
be  the  effect  of  some  farther  compact.     Nor  is  it  more  ditiicuU  to  un- 
derstand, that  there  cannot,  without  such  further  compact,  be  any  such 
thing  as  an  aristocratical  constitution  of  government.     There  is  not 
naturally  in  any  civil  society,  merely  as  a  civil  society,  any  select  and 
standing  body  of  men  with  an  exclusive  legislative  ])ower.    Whenever 
a  power  of  this  sort  is  lodged  in  such  a  legislative  body,  it  must,  in 
order  to  be  consistent  with  the  natural  rights  of  mankind,  have  been 
lodged  there  by  some  other  act,  besides  the  original  agreement,  u|K)n 
which  the  society  was  formed.     The  necessity  of  su])]K)sing  such  a 
subsequent  act  is  not  so  apparent  in  dcmocratical  constitutions,     liui 
yet   it  will,  upon    inquiry,  be  found   necessary  to    suppose   such  a 
compact;  if  we  consider  what  constitutions  are  called  dcmocratical.    In 
many  constitutions,  which  are  so  called,  the  legislative  power  is  vested 
in  the  representatives  of  the  people,  and  is  not  exercised  by  the  collec- 
tive body.     Here  then  we  plainly  find  another  com])act,  besides  that 
which  formed  the  society:  at  least  we  find  an  art  of  electing  such  a  re- 
presentative body,  and  of  delegating  the  legislative  power  to  it:  which 
act  is  different  from  the  original  compact,  that  joins  the  several  indivi- 
duals into  one  civil  society.     Suppose  that  each  member  of  this  rijpro 
sentative  body  is  chosen  for  life,  and  that  u])oii  every  vacancy  hy  the 
death  of  any  member,  the  collective  body  has  the  right  of  filling  up 
such  vacancy:  we  may  ask,  on  the  one  hand,  how  each  member  came 
to  have  a  right  to  make  a  part  of  the  representative  body  as  long  as  he 
lives.'  that  is,  why  the  collective  body  has  not  a  right  of  displacing  him, 
80  as  to  make  a  vacancy,  till  he  dies?     It  will  be  impossible  to  show 
that  he  has  any  such  claim  against  the  collective  body,  from  the  nature 
of  civil  society,  without  having  recourse  to  some  further  act,  besides 
that  which  formed  the  society,  by  uniting  the  several  members  of  it 
into  one  collective  body:  and  this  farther  act  I  have  here  called  a  com- 
pact.    If  there  had  been  no  such  compact  or  settlement;  no  reason  can 
be  assigned  from  the  mere  nature  of  society,  why  the  legislative  power 
should  be  vested  in  the  rej)resentatives  of  the  peoj)le,  ratlirr  than  be 
exercised  by  the  collective  body;  or  why,  if  such  representatives  are 
once  chosen,  they  should  continue  for  life,  rather  than  for  a  certain  num- 
ber of  years,  or  rather  than  during  the  pleasure  of  their  constituents. 
Suppose  again,  that  the  legislative  power  is  vested  in  representatives 
chosen  for  a  certain  term  of  years;  this  is  so  far  from  being  a  form  of 
government,  which  arises  immediately  from  the  nature  of  civil  society, 
or  from  the  original  compact,  by  which  such  societies  were  formed, 
without  the  aid  of  any  farther  agreement,  consent  or  comj)act,  that  a 
form  of  government  of  this  sort  would  be  precarious;   it  could,  in  its 
own  nature,  last  no  longer  than  during  the  term  of  years,  for  which 
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the  appointment  of  the  representatives  was  made,  but  must,  upon  the 
expiration  of  this  term,  be  continually  renewed  by  such  consent  or  cmn- 
pact.  For,  when  the  term  is  expired  for  which  the  representative  body 
with  legislative  power  was  chosen,  the  legislative  power  would  natu- 
rally return  to  the  collective  body  in  which  it  was  originally  vested. 
And  this  collective  body  would  then  be  at  liberty  to  act  as  they  please 
in  regard  to  the  future  exercise  of  that  power.  The  people  in  general 
might  either  keep  it  and  exercise  it  themselves,  or  they  might  choose  a 
representative  body  which  should  continue  cither  for  the  same,  or  for 
a  dilferent  term  of  years;  or  during  the  lives  of  each  representative 
member:  or  they  might  appoint  a  body  of  nobility,  and  give  legislative 
power  to  them  and  their  heirs,  or  to  them  and  such  successors  as  should 
be  then  settled;  or  lastly,  they  might  delegate  the  legislative  power  to 
one  single  person,  and  so  introduce  a  monarchical  constitution. 

Even  in  constitutions  which  approach  as  near  as  any,  that  we  know 
of,  to  perfect  democracies,  some  farther  compact,  besides  that  which 
formed  the  society,  must  be  understood  to  have  intervened  in  order  to 
settle  the  legislative  body.  The  nature  of  civil  society  does  not  ex- 
clude women  from  having  a  suffrage  in  making  laws;  that  is,  it  does  not 
exclude  them  from  being  a  part  of  the  legislative  body.  If,  from  ob- 
serving either  our  own  manner  of  choosing  representatives,  or  the  man- 
ner of  making  laws  in  other  forms  of  government,  where  the  people 
act  in  a  seemingly  collective  body,  and  not  by  their  representatives,  we 
have  been  led  to  imagine  that  women  arc  by  the  nature  of  civil  soeietf 
excluded  from  a  share  in  the  legislative;  we  may  correct  this  notion  by 
considering  that  *  women,  as  well  as  men,  have  a  natural  right  to  their 
liberty,  before  they  join  themselves  to  civil  society;  and  have,  as  well 
as  men,  a  right  to  act  as  members  of  such  society,  after  they  have  lo 
joined  tliemselves  to  it.  The  consequence  of  which  is,  that  till  some 
act  of  the  society,  subsequent  to  the  forming  of  it,  has  by  general  cod* 
sent  excluded  women  from  a  right  of  sutTrage,  they  might  naturally 
claim  it.  But  perhaps  the  reader  may  be  more  readily  led  to  correct 
his  mistake,  if  we  only  ask  him,  whether  he  has  never  heard  of  a  queen 
upon  the  throne,  in  those  countries  where,  by  being  seated  there,  she 
has  a  share  in  the  legislative  power,  or  makes  a  part  of  the  legislative 
body?  No  civil  laws,  no  civil  constitution  of  government  could  give, 
or  even  allow  such  a  power  as  this  to  a  woman,  if  it  was  contrary  to  the 
nature  of  civil  society  for  a  woman  to  have  a  share  in  matters  of  legis- 
lation. If  then  the  reader,  from  such  facts  as  these,  is  informed  that  it 
is  not  contrary  to  the  nature  of  civil  society  for  women  to  have  a  share 
in  the  exercise  of  legislative  power,  we  may  next  ask  him,  by  whit 
means  it  comes  to  pass,  that,  in  the  most  popular  forms  of  government, 
they  should  not  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  collective  body  in  tbe 
business  of  legislation?  Nothing  but  compact  or  agreement  can  have 
justly  excluded  them.  If,  therefore,  when  the  people  are  supposed  to 
act  in  tlieir  collective  body,  whilst  they  exercise  legislative  power,  the 
women,  who  arc  members  of  the  society,  make  no  part  of  tnat  colle^ 
tivc  body;  even  such  a  democratical  constitution  as  this  must  have  beea 
settled  by  some  farther  agreement,  and  did  not  naturally  or  necessarily 
arise  out  of  that  compact,  by  which  the  society  was  formed.     What  ne 
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have  said  of  women  may,  without  much  variation,  be  applied  to  persons 
who  are  *  naturally  at  years  of  discretion,  but  yet  are  excluded  from  the 
right  of  voting  in  matters  of  legislation,  even  in  the  most  popular  forms 
of  government,  because  they  are  not  arrived  at  that  period  of  life  which 
the  civil  laws  of  the  country  have  fixed  as  the  limit  of  minority.  It 
will,  I  know,  be  thought  a  very  obvious  answer  to  this  difficulty,  to  say, 
that  the  laws  have  excluded  them.  But  this  answer  does  not  take  the 
matter  up  high  enough:  for  we  are  not  inquiring  how  they  came  to  be 
excluded,  after  a  legislative  body  was  formed,  in  which  they  have  no 
share;  but  how  such  a  legislative  body  caine  to  be  formed  at  all.  Allow 
me  only,  that,  till  such  laws  as  exclude  them,  were  made,  they  had  a 
right  of  suffrage,  as  parts  of  the  collective  body;  and  this  concession 
will  be  enough  for  my  purpose.  For  if  they  are  not  excluded  from 
such  a  right  by  the  nature  of  civil  society,  the  consequence  is,  that  they 
never  could  have  been  justly  excluded  at  all,  if  there  had  been  no  com- 
pact or  agreement  of  the  whole  collective  body,  by  which  they  were 
excluded.  The  same  sort  of  reasoning  is  still  farther  applicable  to  per- 
sons who  are  in  their  own  power;  that  is,  who  are  not  slaves,  and  yet 
are  not  considered  in  the  most  popular  forms  of  government,  as  parts 
of  the  collective  body,  only  because  they  are  possessed  of  little  or  of 
no  land  within  the  territories.  The  f  nature  of  civil  society  does  not 
exclude  such  persons  from  being  ]>arts  of  the  collective  body.  If,  there- 
fore, ihey  are  excluded  in  the  most  popular  forms  of  government;  even 
such  popular  forms  must  have  owed  their  establishment  to  some  farther 
act,  and  cannot  have  immediately  arisen  out  of  the  com{>act,  by  which 
men  are  considered  as  uniting  themselves  into  civil  society. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  explaining  this  matter,  because  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  well  attended  to:  and  for  want  of  under- 
standing it,  we  are  led  into  many  hasty  and  mistaken  conclusions  in 
several  questions  relating  to  civil  government.  The  point  which  I  have 
been  endeavouring  to  make  out  is,  in  short,  that,  besides  the  compact, 
which  unites  a  number  of  persons  into  a  body  politic,  and  gives  them 
an  original  legislative  power,  as  a  collective  body,  it  is  necessary  that 
there  should  be  some  farther  act  of  mutual  consent,  in  order  to  settle 
any  other  legislative  body;  that  is,  in  order  to  establish  a  form  of  go- 
vernment in  any  civil  society  whatsoever.  Unless,  indeed,  we  could 
find  a  society  where  the  government  is  popular  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
die  word;  a  society  where  all  persons  of  free  condition,  who  are  old 
enough  to  be  naturally  capable  of  acting  for  themselves,  whether  they 
are  men  or  women,  poor  or  rich,  have  a  share  in  the  legislative  power, 
ind  act  by  themselves,  and  not  by  their  representatives. 

But  whilst  wc  maintain,  that  to  form  a  civil  society,  and  to  settle  a 
civil  constitution  of  government,  two  comjxicts,  or,  however,  two  dis- 
tinct acts  of  consent  are  necessary;  there  is  no  occasion  to  maintain  that 
these  two  acts  should  be  done  at  different  times.  When  we  speak  of 
that  act,  which  produced  the  constitution  of  civil  government,  and  form- 
ed a  legislative  body,  as  subsequent  to  the  compact  which  formed  the 
civil  society,  and  produced  an  original  legislative  power  in  the  collec- 
tive body,  it  is  not  necessary  that  one  of  these  acts  should  be  subse- 
quent to  the  other  in  order  of  time:  for  there  is  no  reason  in  the  nature 

*  See  Book  I.  Chap.  XI.  §  VIU.  f  See  Book  I.  Chap.  I.  ^  XI. 
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of  the  thing  that  should  hinder  them  from  being  done  together.  Bat 
still  in  the  order  in  which  we  conceive  them,  the  compact  that  etta- 
blishes  a  legislative  body,  different  from  the  collective  bodj  of  the  whole 
society,  must  be  considered  as  subsequent  to  the  compact,  which  forms 
the  collective  body  itself:  because  we  cannot  conceive  a  legislative  body 
different  from  the  collective  body  to  be  settled;  unless  we  first  conceive 
that  such  collective  body  has  itself  been  formed. 

Neither  is  there  any  reason  for  maintaining,  that  the  compact  which 
settles  the  form  of  government  or  establishes  the  legislative  body,  must 
necessarily  be  an  express  one.  As  men  may  unite  themselves  to  a  civil 
society  by  tacit  agreement,  so  likewise,  when  they  are  so  united,  they 
may  by  tacit  agreement  settle  a  form  of  government.  Any  of  our  alien- 
able rights  may  be  lost,  and  what  we  so  lose  others  may  acquire,  by 
usage,  custom  or  prescription.  The  right  of  sharing  in  person  in  the 
exercise  of  legislative  power,  which  originally  belongs  equally  to  every 
member  of  civil  society,  may  not  only  be  lost  by  the  particular  and  ex- 

f>ress  consent  of  each,  but  by  the  joint  act  of  the  majority,  or  by  the 
ong  forbearance  of  all  other  members  to  use  it,  except  those  who^  by 
such  long  forbearance  of  the  rest,  are  established  into  the  legislative  body. 
We  may  now,  perhaps,  understand  what  *  Grotius  means,  when  he 
tells  us,  that  what  he  says  in  regard  to  kingly  power  in  those  countries 
where  the  legislative  or  supreme  power  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  one 
man,  is  equally  applicable  to  the  power  of  the  nobility  in  aristocratieal 
states,  and  even  to  the  power  of  the  people  in  democratical  governments. 
For,  as  a  king,  invested  with  legislative  power,  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
legislative  body,  appointed  by  the  consent  of  the  collective  body  of  the 
whole  society,  so  the  nobles  in  aristocratieal  states  are  a  body  of  the 
same  sort  appointed  in  the  same  manner:  and  even  in  democratical  states, 
since  the  legislative  body  is  usually  a  part  of  the  people,  and  not  the 
collective  body  of  the  whole  society,  the  legislative  power  of  such  body 
must  be  derived  from  the  same  principles,  and  must  rest  upon  the  same 
foundation  with  kingly  power  in  monarchical  constitutions. 
How  a  civil  con-  ^'  Since  the  power  of  any  legislative  body  within  a 
stitution  becomes  Society,  whether  such  body  consists  of  one  person,  or  of 
fixed,  as  to  the  ic-  more,  depends  ultimately  upon  a  compact  or  agreement 
gia  uve.  ^f  ^^^  collective  body;  it  is  plain,  that  every  constitu- 

tion of  government,  where  either  the  whole  legislative  body,  or  some 
part  of  It,  is  not  always  in  being,  must  naturally  be  precarious.  For 
there  can  be  no  compact  but  between  two  parties  at  least:  and  if  one 
of  the  parties  ceases  to  exist,  the  obligation  of  the  other  party  is  at  an 
end.  If,  therefore,  the  power  of  the  legislative  body  arises  from  con- 
sent, agreement  or  compact  between  such  legislative  body  and  the  col- 
lective body  of  the  whole  society,  whenever  the  legislative  bodv  ceases 
entirely,  the  collective  body  is  free  to  act  as  it  pleases.  T^is  has 
already  been  taken  notice  of,  when  we  were  speaking  of  civil  so- 
cieties, which  act  by  such  representatives  as  are  chosen  only  for  a  term 
of  years. 

In  those  forms  of  ci\il  government,  where  the  people  have  a  share  in 
the  legislative  power,  and  act  by  representatives  chosen  for  such  a  term, 
the  constitution  may,  however,  be  so  established  as  not  to  be 

•  Grot.  Lib.  |.  Cap.  III.  S  VIO. 
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rious;  provided  that  those  representatives  of  the  people  do  not  compose 
the  whole  legislative  body,  and  that  the  other  part  of  this  body  is  con- 
ceived to  be  always  in  being.  If  there  is  no  such  part  of  the  legisla- 
tive body  in  being,  the  comiMict  or  agreement  upon  which  the  constitu- 
tion depends,  will  be  no  more  than  a  compact  between  the  people  and 
themselves;  a  compact  which  they  may  revoke  at  pleasure,  because 
there  is  no  other  party  in  it.  But  if,  when  the  term  expires  for  which 
the  representatives  of  the  people  were  chosen,  there  is  still  a  king, 
who  is  a  part  of  the  legislative  body;  such  a  mixed  constitution  will  be 
a  settled  one.  lie  is  the  other  party  in  the  compact;  and  as  on  the 
one  hand  the  constitution,  or  rather  the  compact  by  which  the  constitu- 
tion was  regulated,  does  not  allow  him  a  full  legislative  power  in  his  own 
person,  but  ties  him  up  from  exercising  such  power  without  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  compact 
obliges  the  people  to  go  on  in  the  same  manner  that  they  have  done 
before;  that  is,  to  exercise  their  share  in  the  legislative  power  by  re- 
presentatives, and  not  to  change  the  form  of  government  in  any  resfiect, 
by  any  act  which  they  may  do  in  their  collective  capacity. 

In  an  elective  kingdom,  if  the  king  is  the  legislative  body  of  the 
soeiety  during  his  life,  the  legislative  power  will,  upon  his  death,  return 
to  its  first  origin,  to  the  collective  body  of  the  people:  and  there  will 
be  nothing  which  can  properly  be  called  a  civil  constitution,  to  hinder 
them,  when  it  is  so  returned,  from  making  what  alteration  they  please  in 
the  future  form  of  government.  Their  choice  of  the  former  king  was 
a  compact  between  him  and  them,  by  which  the  legislative  power  was 
entrusted  with  him,  to  be  exercised  for  the  general  utility,  and  for  the 
security  of  the  rights  of  the  society^  and  of  its  several  members.  But 
upon  his  demise,  there  is  but  one  party  in  the  compact  remaining,  and 
this  party  is  the  collective  body  of  the  people.  They  are,  therefore, 
released  from  their  obligation  to  continue  under  such  a  form  of  govern- 
ment as  they  had  once  introduced,  and  may  either  renew  that  form,  or 
introduce  any  other,  as  they,  at  that  time,  shall  judge  to  be  most  con- 
venient. It  will  be  otherwise,  if  any  ])art  of  the  legislative  body  re- 
mains during  the  interreign.  If  there  is,  for  instance,  then  in  being, 
a  standing  body  of  nobility,  who  are  at  all  times  a  part,  and  only  a  part, 
of  the  legislative  body;  such  a  body  of  nobles  has  no  constitutional 
right  to  act  independently  of  the  collective  body  of  the  people  in  any 
instance,  without  a  king  at  their  head;  they  cannot,  therefore,  consist- 
eatly  with  the  compact,  which  settled  the  constitution,  make  any  change 
in  that  constitution.  And  as  the  same  compact  binds  the  collective 
body  of  the  people  to  them,  this  collective  body  cannot,  consistently 
with  such  compact,  introduce  any  change  in  the  constitution  without 
tbeir  concurrence. 

It  will  be  nothing  to  the  purpose  to  urge  here  in  general,  that  the 
laws  of  every  society  are  sufficient  to  continue  the  constitution,  to  lay 
the  collective  body  of  the  people  under  an  obligation  of  renewing  their 
representatives  in  democratical  states,  or  of  appointing  a  new  king  in 
elective  monarchies;  even  though  during  the  interreign,  there  is  no  le- 
gislative body,  or  no  part  of  a  legislative  body  in  being,  besides  the 
collective  body  of  the  people.  For,  certainly,  if  the  society  continues 
during  the  interreign,  there  must,  even  in  that  interval  of  time,  be  a 
legislative  power  in  existence:  and  as  there  is  then  no  particular  legis« 
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lative  body,  such  legislative  power  must  be  vested  in  the  coUeetiTe 
body.  The  consequence  is,  that  during  this  interval,  the  collective 
body  may  make  or  alter  laws  as  they  please,  by  their  general  coDsent 
And  if  they  then  agree  to  introduce  a  new  constitution  of  covenunent, 
such  an  agreement  efifectually  repeals  all  those  laws,  by  which  the  oM 
constitution  is  supposed  to  have  been  established. 

The  constitution  of  civil  government  in  a  nation,  may,  indeed,  be 
said  to  be  settled  by  law;  and,  perhaps,  the  word  may  be  a  more  pro* 
per  one  than  the  word  compact.  But  then  if  we  trace  such  constitu- 
tion up  to  its  first  source,  we  shall  find  that  the  law  which  settles  it, 
must  be  ultimately  derived  from  the  joint  consent  of  the  society;  that 
is,  from  the  legislative  power,  not  of  any  particular  legislative  body 
within  that  society,  but  of  the  whole  collective  body.  The  particular 
form  of  government  in  any  society  consists  in  the  particular  sort  of 
legislative  body,  by  which  that  society  is  governed,  or  in  the  particular 
sort  of  body,  to  which  the  legislative  power  of  the  collective  body  is 
given.  To  say,  therefore,  that  the  form  of  government  is  settled  or 
determined  by  any  law  which  is  made  by  any  particular  legislative 
body  of  a  society,  different  from  the  collective  body,  is  the  same  in 
effect  as  to  say,  that  the  legislative  body  makes  a  law,  by  which  it  givei 
itself  legislative  power;  or  that  it  makes  a  law,  before  it  has  any  power 
to  make  one.  If  we  apply  this  to  monarchical  governments,  we  shall 
readily  see  the  absurdity  of  it.  One  single  person,  in  a  civil  society, 
makes  a  law,  by  which  he  gives  himself  legislative  power.  But  how 
can  this  law  be  binding  upon  the  society,  if  he  had  not  legislative 
power  when  he  made  it?  lie  must  have  derived  his  legislative  power 
from  some  law,  which  was  not  of  his  own  making,  or  else  he  could 
have  no  right  at  all  to  make  this  any  more  than  any  other  law.  Can 
wo  say  in  uristocratioal  governmonts,  that  the  select  few,  who  are  but  a 
part  of  thr  society,  have  a  legislative  power  over  the  whole,  in  virtue 
of  a  law  which  they  themselves  estalilished?  If  we  would  say  any 
thing  in  defenco  of  their  right  to  any  legislative  power,  we  must  so  up 
to  a  higher  source  of  law,  to  a  legislative  power  vested  originally  in 
the  collective  body  of  the  society,  which  settled  in  this  particular  legis- 
lative body,  all  the  power  that  they  have  of  making  laws,  so  as  to  bmd 
the  whole.  In  like  manner,  we  may  ask,  in  deniocrntiral  states,  where 
the  legislative  body  consists  of  representatives,  or  where  it  consists  of 
any  thing  less  than  the  whole  collective  body;  by  what  law  was  this 
form  of  government  settled?  Certainly  it  could  not  be  settled  by  anj 
law  which  was  made  by  such  legislative  body:  because  the  law  that 
we  are  inquiring  after,  must  have  been  made  before  they  were  a  legis- 
lative body:  it  being  a  law  which  established  them  into  such  a  bodyi 
or  which  gave  them  a  legislative  jwwer  over  the  whole  community. 

U})on  the  whole,  as  the  law,  which  determines  the  civil  constitution, 
is  derived  from  the  original  legislative  jwwerof  the  whole  society;  so  no 
constitution,  though  it  has  been  once  determined,  can  be  any  otherwise 
fixed  and  permanent,  than  by  such  a  provision  as  will  prevent  the  le- 
gislative power  from  returning  again  to  the  collective  body:  because, 
if  it  ever  does  so  return,  the  same  legislative  power  which  determined 
the  constitution  at  first,  may  either  continue  it,  or  new  model  it  at 
pleasure.  And  such  a  provision  is  made  in  fact,  where,  by  the  origi* 
nal  constitution,  the  legislative  body,  or  some  essential  part  of  it,  is 
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continued  always  in  being.  Wo  have  already  seen  that  this  may  be 
done  in  mixed  forms  of  government;  and  that  for  want  of  it  even 
demoeraticai  governments  and  elective  monarchies  may  be  precarious 
constitutions. 

But  though  such  constitutions  of  government,  as  have  provided  a 
standing  legislative  body,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  are  here  called 
fixed  or  permanent  ones;  yet  it  is  not  necessary,  that  they  should  con- 
tinue for  ever,  or  should  be  unalterably  the  same,  as  long  as  the  soci- 
ety continues.  They  are  called  fixed  or  permanent  constitutions;  only 
because  they  are  not  variable  in  their  own  nature.  But  yet  we  shall 
find  in  some  of  our  future  inquiries,  that  there  are  many  ways,  in  which 
even  such  civil  constitutions  as  these,  are  subject  to  alterations. 

What  I  have  now  called  a  law  is  what  I  before  called  a  compact,  sub- 
sequent, in  the  order  of  our  conceptions,  to  the  compact,  which  unites 
the  several  members  of  a  civil  society  into  one  body.  For  the  first 
agreement  or  consent  of  a  number  of  individuals  to  unite  together  and 
form  one  body  politic,  though  it  produces  a  legislative  power,  does  not 
vest  such  power  in  any  particular  part  of  the  body,  but  in  the  whole. 
It  does  not  give  a  legislative  power  to  any  single  person,  as  in  monar- 
chies; or  to  a  few  select  |)ersons,  as  in  aristocracies;  or  to  representa- 
tives chosen  by  the  people;  or,  indeed,  to  any  part  of  the  people  ex- 
clusive of  the  rest,  as  is  commonly  the  case  in  what  are  called  demo- 
cracies. The  original  legislative  power  of  the  whole  society  cannot  be 
vested  in  any  particular  legislative  body  witliin  that  society,  any  other- 
wise than  by  means  of  a  law,  which  is  the  elTect  of  that  original  legis- 
lative power:  and,  as  we  shall  see  heroaftcM-,  such  a  law  is  followed  by 
an  agreement  or  conipnrt  IxHweon  the  collertive  and  the  legislative 
body.  When  the  society  lias  agrocid  to  vest  its  legislative  jwwer  in  a 
certain  person,  or  in  a  certain  number  of  ]>ersons;  this  person,  or  these 
persons  so  appointed,  become  tlu;  loj^islative  body  of  tliat  society,  in 
consequence  of  their  acceptance  of  this  power,  and  of  their  agreenu;nt 
to  exercise  it  in  a  body  of  sudi  a  form  as  is  then  settled. 

VL  Though  we  principally  regard  the  nature  or  form  Executive  b<xly, 
of  that  body,  in  which  the  legislative  power  in  any  liow  formed. 
nation  is  vested,  when  we  denominate  the  constitution  of  government 
in  that  nation,  monarchical,  or  aristocratical,  or  demoeraticai,  or  mixed; 
yet,  in  order  to  form  a  full  and  distinct  notion  of  such  constitution,  we 
must  consider  in  what  sort  of  a  body  the  executive  power  is  vested. 
This,  which  is  the  power  of  exerting  the  joint  strength  of  the  society, 
is  originally  vested  in  the  whole  collective  body.  If  we  look  no  far- 
ther than  the  first  compact,  which  united  the  several  individual  mem- 
bers into  one  society;  though  an  executive  power  would  arise  out  of 
such  a  compact,  yet  this  power  could  not,  by  this  compact  alone  be 
lodged  any  where  else  than  in  the  collective  body  of  the  society.  The 
public  will  is  the  active  principle,  which  puts  the  public  force  in 
motion:  and  if  nothing  has  passed  between  the  several  individuals 
which  compose  it,  besides  the  general  agreement  of  uniting  themselves 
into  a  civil  society;  the  public  will  of  such  society  is  naturally  the 
joint  will  of  the  whole. 

If  the  executive  power  is  lodged  any  where  else;  if  the  will  of  any 
one  person,  or  of  any  number  of  persons,  less  than  the  majority,  puts  the 
public  strength  in  motion,  and  is  understood  to  have  a  right  of  acting 
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with  this  public  strength;  such  right  must  be  founded  in  some  Ceulher 
agreement,  compact,  or  law,  and  could  not  naturally  arise  out  of  that 
compact  or  agreement,  which  merely  produced  the  society  by  uniting 
the  several  members  of  it  into  one  body.  Every  individual  in  .the  li- 
berty of  nature  has  a  right  to  exert  his  own  strength  for  his  own  de- 
fence and  security:  but  each,  by  becoming  a  member  of  civil  society, 
acquires  a  farther  right  of  acting  with  the  common  force  of  such  society 
for  these  purposes:  and  in  order  to  acquire  this  right,  he  consents  to 
use  his  own  force  no  otherwise,  than  as  a  part  of  the  common  or  pub- 
lic force.  In  this  situation,  as  long  as  nothing  else  has  passed,  his  will 
has  as  much  influence  in  actuating  the  common  force,  or  putting  it  in 
motion,  as  the  will  of  any  other  individual,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
some  society  with  himself.  This  force  does  not,  indeed,  immediately 
operate  upon  his  authority,  or  by  the  direction  of  his  will;  but  then 
he  has  as  much  authority,  his  will  has  as  much  influence  in  exciting  its 
operations,  as  the  authority  or  the  will  of  any  one  else  has.  As  there 
is  a  natural  equality  amongst  mankind  before  they  unite  in  civil  society, 
so  there  is  a  social  equality  amongst  them,  after  they  are  united:  the 
mere  act  of  thus  uniting  does  not  give  any  one  particular  person,  or 
any  number  of  particular  persons,  authority  over  the  rest.  This  act 
binds  each  individual  to  submit  himself  in  judging  of  his  duty,  to  such 
rules  as  the  common  understanding  prescribes,  and  to  conform  his  will, 
in  using  any  force  for  his  own  defence  or  security,  to  the  common  will 
of  the  society.  But  the  same  act  which  binds  him  to  this,  eives  him  i 
right  to  have  his  understanding  considered  as  a  part  of  the  common 
understanding;  that  is,  it  gives  him  an  equal  right  with  any  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens to  deliberate  and  determine  concerning  the  rules  of  duty;  and 
it  gives  him,  likewise,  a  right  to  have  his  will  considered  as  a  part  of  the 
common  will;  that  is,  it  gives  him  an  equal  right  with  any  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  to  excite  the  public  force,  or  to  put  it  in  action.  The  consequence 
of  this  is,  that  an  executive  body  in  a  civil  society,  if  it  is  not  the 
whole  collective  body  of  such  society,  can  be  no  otherwise  naturally 
formed  than  the  legislative  body  is:  as  some  compact,  agreement,  or 
law,  besides  that  which  binds  the  society  together,  is  necessary  to  give 
any  particular  person  or  persons  the  authority  of  prescribing  rules  of 
duty  to  the  rest,  or  to  establish  a  legislative  body;  so  a  like  compact, 
agreement,  or  law  is  necessary  to  give  any  particular  person  or  persons 
the  authority  of  acting  with  the  public  force,  exclusive  of  the  rest,  or 
to  establish  an  executive  body.  By  the  mere  consent  to  unite  and 
form  a  civil  society,  a  legislative  power,  and  an  executive  power  are 
produced:  but  if  no  other  act  has  passed  within  the  society  which  is  so 
formed,  the  collective  body  is  the  natural  seat  of  both  these  powen. 
Whenever,  therefore,  we  find  cither  a  legislative  body  or  an  executive 
body  distinct  from  the  collective  body;  such  legislative  or  such  execu- 
tive body  must  have  been  created  by  some  farther  act  of  consent:  they 
are  formed  by  some  farther  compact  between  the  collective  body,  in 
w*hich  these  powers  were  originally  vested  on  the  one  hand;  and  the 
legislative  or  executive  body,  in  which  the  constitution  vests  them  on 
the  other  hand. 

Despotic  conititu-       VII.  Though  we  here  consider  the  legislative  and 
^^  how  produc-  executive  bodies  as  distinguished  from  one  another,  by 

being  employed  about  different  objects,  or  in 
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provinces;  yet  it  is  not  necessary  that  these  bodies  should  be  diflerent 
froin  one  another  in  fact.  Whatever  prudential  reasons  there  may  be, 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  reason  in  the  nature  of  the  thing, 
against  supposing  that  both  these  powers  may  possibly  be  vested  in  the 
same  person  or  in  the  same  body.  Where  the  compact,  by  which  these 
powers  are  conveyed,  has  established  both  of  them  in  the  same  person 
or  in  the  same  body,  whether  that  body  consists  of  one  person  or  of 
more,  the  constitution  is  called  des]K)tic.  If  they  arc  both  vested  in  one 
man,  it  is  an  absolute  or  despotic  monarchy:  if  in  a  select  body  of  no- 
bility, it  is  a  despotic  aristocracy;  if  in  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
or  in  any  part  of  them,  which  is  not  a  majority  of  the  whole,  acting  by 
joint  consent,  it  may  properly  enough  be  called  a  des|)otic  democracy; 
and  lastly,  if  they  are  both  vested  in  a  body  compounded  of  any  two  or 
all  of  these  parts,  the  constitution,  though  a  mixed  one,  will  still  be  a 
despotic  one.  In  all  these  cases,  the  same  body  which  prescribes  what 
is  to  be  done,  having  the  public  force  in  its  hands  to  compel  the  execu- 
tion of  it|  is  subject  to  no  constitutional  checks  or  controls:  it  is  possess- 
ed of  the  whole  power  of  government,  and  consequently  is  as  absolute 
as  it  is  possible  for  civil  power  to  be.  I  say,  as  it  is  possible  for  civil 
power  to  be;  because  civil  power,  when  it  is  vested  any  where,  unless 
in  the  collective  body  of  the  society,  however  absolute  it  may  be  in 
some  respects,  is  not  so  in  all:  we  call  it  absolute,  where  the  constitu- 
tion has  provided  no  constant  and  uniform  control  of  it;  that  is,  we  call 
it  absolute,  when  it  is  so  in  respect  of  any  constitutional  restraint.  But 
still,  as  it  is  only  civil  power,  it  will  be  limited  by  its  own  nature:  for, 
as  this  is  a  power  formed  for  certain  purposes,  it  cannot  in  its  own  na- 
ture be  so  far  absolute  as  to  be  free  cither  to  promote  those  purposes  or 
to  prevent  them.  What  means  of  redress  are  to  be  used  when  despotic 
governors,  be  they  monarchical,  aristooratical,  democratioal,  or  mixed, 
act  contrary  to  the  nature  of  that  ])ower,  with  which  the  constitution 
has  entrusted  them,  will  appear  in  some  of  our  following  inquiries. 

VIII.  The  executive  power  continues  where  the  first  F.xccutive  body, 
agreement  of  the  individuals  to  unite  into  a  civil  society  ^»^^  ^"^■ 
naturally  placed  it,  in  tlic  collective  body  of  the  society;  if  the  magis- 
trates, who  put  the  public  force  in  motion,  or  act  with  that  force,  are 
appointed  by  the  people,  and  continue,  whilst  in  office,  so  far  accounta- 
ble to  their  constituents,  that  the  ]>eople  in  their  collective  body  are  the 
last  resort;  that  is,  if  in  judicial  matters  an  appeal  lies  to  the  people 
against  the  sentence  of  any  magistrate,  and  in  matters  of  war  or  peace, 
conventions  or  alliance,  nothing  can  be  finally  determined  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  collective  body.  But  though  the  magistrates  are 
originally  appointed  by  the  people  in  their  collective  capacity,  and 
though  this  appointment  is  only  temporary,  so  that  at  the  expiration  of 
4e  term  for  which  their  office  was  given  them,  the  executive  power 
will  again  revert  to  such  collective  body;  yet  if,  in  the  meantime,  what 
those  magistrates  do  is  final,  and  no  appeal  lies  from  them  to  the  people, 
the  executive  power  is  vested  in  their  hands. 

Such  an  executive  body  will  indeed  be  of  short  continuance  in  itself; 
aod  the  constitution  w^ill,  in  this  respect,  be  liable  to  frc(iucnt  changes: 
because  upon  every  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  the  magistrates 
were  appointed,  the  executive  power  reverts  to  the  people  in  whom  it 
was  originally  vested:  and  they  are  then  as  much  at  liberty  as  they  vre\^ 
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from  the  beginning,  either  to  exercise  it  for  the  future  in  their  collec- 
tive capacity,  or  to  dispose  of  it  in  the  same  manner  that  thej  did  belbre, 
or  in  any  other  manner  that  shall  then  appear  to  them  to  be  more  con- 
venient.    If,  instead  of  ap|K)inting  a  number  of  niagistrateSi  they  have 
appointed  only  one,  and  have  left  the  a])pointment  of  the  rest  to  him, 
he  cannot  be  considered  as  the  executive  body,  if  the  public  force  of 
the  society  cannot,  upon  all  occasions,  be  exerted  by  his  sole  authority, 
without  the  express  concurrence  of  his  constituents.     When  such  a 
magistrate  is  ap|x>inted,  as  acts  inde])endently  of  the  collective  body  of 
the  people,  and  is  commissioned  l)y  them  to  exercise  the  public  force 
by  his  own  authority,  without  their  express  concurrence,  he  then  be- 
comes the  executive  body  of  that  society.     But  if  he  has  this  power 
only  for  a  term  of  years,  or  if  this  power  lasts  even  for  his  life,  but  no 
standing  provision  is  made  to  continue  the  like  magistrate,  either  by 
making  the  office  hereditary  in  his  family,  or  otherwise,  the  constitu- 
tion will  be  only  temporary.     At  his  death,  or  at  the  expiration  of  his 
term,  the  executive  power  reverts  as  before;  and  the  people  being 
bound  by  no  law  or  no  compact  to  go  on  in  the  same  manner,  may  either 
renew  the  same,  or  introduce  a  ditferent  sort  of  executive  body,  as  they 
shall  judge  most  convenient.     Where  the  executive  body,  aAer  it  is 
once  appointed,  continues  always  in  being,  as  it  does,  either  if  it  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  persons,  some  of  which  remain,  though  others  die, 
or  go  out  of  office;  or  if  it  consists  of  only  one  i)erson,  and  is  made  he- 
reditary, so  that  u|K)n  his  demise,  his  heir  succeeds  immediately  into 
his  right;  there  is  then  a  perpetual  obligation  arising  from  the  compact, 
by  which  such  executive  body  was  formed:  because  there  is  then  a 
party  always  in  existence,  to  whom  the  collective  body  of  the  people 
are  bound  by  that  compact.     The  constitution  is  by  this  means  as  fully 
established  as  the  nature  of  the  thing  can  admit  of.     It  may,  indeed,  be 
changed,  but  it  is  not  variable  in  itself:  such  a  consent,  as  introduced  it 
at  first,  may  alter  it  afterwards;  or  as  it  is  founded  in  compact,  a  breach 
of  that  compact  on  the  ))art  of  the  executive  body  will  give  the  col- 
lective body,  if  not  a  constitutional,  yet  certainly  a  natural  right  to 
alter  it. 

National  con^titu-       IX.  The  point  in  which  each  particular  person  seems 
tion,  aqucbUonof  to  be  most  interested,  is,  to  be  able  to  judge  what  is  the 
^  particular  form  of  government  in  the  nation  to  which  he 

belongs.     For,  as  he  owes  obedience  to  the  sovereign  power,  he  can- 
not either  know  to  whom  his  obedience  is  due,  or  settle  the  proper 
measures  of  it,  till  he  has  first  informed  himself  to  what  person  or  per- 
sons the  society  has  entrusted  this  power.     But  as  the  forms  of  govern- 
ment, which  may  possibly  be  established,  are  very  various,  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  way  of  determining  what  form  has  been  established     i* 
in  any  particular  nation,  but  by  acquainting  ourselves  with  the  historj 
and  the  customs  of  that  nation.     A  knowledge  of  its  present  custoos     / 
will  inform  us  what  constitution  of  government  obtains  now;  and  i     | 
knowledge  of  its  history  will  inform  us  by  what  means  this  constitution     • 
was  introduced  or  established.     This  seems  to  be  self-evident,  upon  the 
principles  already  laid  down.  / 

The  sovereign  power,  lK)th  in  its  legislative  and  in  its  executive  partt    ; 
is  originally  seated  in  what  ^(jirotius  calls  the  general  subject  of  such 

*  Grut  Lib.  1.  Cap.  Ul.  ^  VUl. 
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power;  that  is,  in  the  society  itself  considered  as  one  coUectivb  body. 
If,  therefore,  there  is  within  the  society  what  he  farther  calls  a  parti- 
cular subject  of  such  power;  that  is,  if  there  is  any  legislative  or  exe- 
cutive body  which  does  not  take  in  the  whole  collective  body;  this 
legislative  and  this  executive  body  must  have  been  established  either 
by  express  or  by  tacit  compact;  and  the  terms  or  conditions  of  such 
compact  cannot  be  found  any  where  else  but  in  the  history,  records,  or 
standing  customs  of  the  nation. 

Some,  indeed,  who  are  better  pleased  with  amusing  themselves  in 
speculations,  than  with  inquiring  into  facts,  have  endeavoured  to  settle 
our  notions  of  civil  constitutions  hy  abstract  reasonings:  as  if  such  rea- 
sonings alone  would  be  sufficient  to  teach  us  universally  what  form  of 
government  is  established  in  all  countries,  without  attending  to  the  his- 
tory or  customs  of  any.  As  this  method  favours  the  idleness  of  super- 
ficial politicians,  it  is  no  wonder  that  these  abstracted  philosopners 
should  have  many  followers.  Most  men  are  willing  to  be  tnought  very 
knowing  in  all  questions  which  relate  to  the  constitution  of  civil  go- 
vernment in  their  own  country;  and  few  are  willing  to  take  so  much 
pains  as  is  necessary  to  give  them  a  tolerable  insight  into  such  ques- 
tions. It  would  be  a  great  expense  of  time  and  labour  to  read  history, 
to  collect  and  consider  usages  or  customs,  to  search  records,  to  examine 
and  compare  facts.  But  such  abstract  arguments  are  easily  invented, 
as  will  serve  to  puzzle  both  the  inventor  and  his  disciples;  diough  they 
should  neither  be  convincing  to  himself,  nor  to  any  one  else.  This 
seems  to  be  the  reason  why  most  of  those  who  write  or  talk  about  the 
constitution  of  civil  government  in  our  own  or  in  any  other  country, 
should  deal  more  in  metaphysical  reasonings,  than  in  arguments  drawn 
from  facts  and  observation,  and  should  choose  to  learn  their  political 
principles,  rather  from  the  subtilties  of  schoolmen  than  from  records 
and  history. 

Sometimes  we  are  told,  on  the  one  hand,  that  monarchy  is  the  best 
Ibrm  of  government;  that  it  must  be  a  natural  form,  because  the  provi- 
dential government  of  the  world  is  of  this  sort;  and  that,  as  it  arises 
necessarily  out  of  parental  authority,  no  other  form  can  possibly  be  es- 
tablished of  right,  whatever  may  have  been  done  in  fact.  On  the  other 
hand  we  are  told,  that  supreme  civil  power  is  naturally  and  unalienably 
in  the  collective  body  of  the  people;  and  that  consequently  all  esta- 
blishments, which  suppose  a  supreme  power  any  where  else,  must  be 
mere  usurpations. 

X.  What  is  generally  urged  to  prove  that  monarchi-  Monarchical  con- 
cal  constitutions  are  the  only  natural  forms  of  govern-  stitutions not  more 
ment,  is  scarce  worth  examining.  *  We  have  already  natural  than 
seen,  at  large,  how  little  reason  there  is  for  imagining  ^  ^"' 
that  monarchical  power  arises  naturally  out  of  parental  authority;  or  at 
least  for  imagining  that  it  should  so  arise  without  the  aid  of  compact. 
And  if  children,  after  they  are  come  to  years  of  discretion,  are  not  sub- 
ject to  any  civil  power  of  their  father,  till  they  have  consented  to  it, 
they  might  naturally  have  withholden  their  consent,  so  as  to  continue 
in  that  freedom  and  independency  to  which  they  were  born;  or  might, 
by  giving  a  like  consent  elsewhere,  have  established  any  other  civil 

•  See  Book  U.  Chap.  n.  §  IV. 
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government,  cither  of  the  same  form  with  what  would  have  arisen  in 
their  own  family,  if  they  had  agreed  to  remain  under  the  civil  power 
of  their  father,  or  of  any  other  form  which  they  like  better. 

Notwithstanding  the  providential  government  of  the  world  may  be 
called  monarchical,  this  is  no  reason  why  mankind  should  be  bound  to 
establish  the  same  form  in  civil  societies.  Nor  is  it  even  an  induce- 
ment to  copy  this  form,  till  human  monarchs  can  be  shown  to  have  the 
same  knowledge,  to  contrive  for  the  benefit  of  their  subjects,  and  the 
same  goodness  to  dispose  them  invariably  to  pursue  this  benefit,  that 
God  has  to  contrive  for  and  to  pursue  the  benefit  of  all  his  creatures. 

As  to  the  superior  advantages  of  monarchical  government  above  any 
other  form,  it  must  at  least  be  allowed,  that  they  are  very  far  fit>m  be- 
ing self-evident:  and  consequently,  even  supposing  them  to  be  greater 
than  they  really  are,  it  is  very  possible  for  a  nation,  in  establishing  its 
civil  constitution,  not  to  be  aware  of  them.  And  since  the  collective 
body  of  the  people  is  originally  at  liberty  to  introduce  what  form  they 
please,  it  is  possible  for  them  to  make  choice  of  another.  However, 
all  these  supposed  advantages  would  be  found,  upon  inquiry,  to  be  at 
least  balanced,  or  rather  to  be  outweighed  by  many  inconveniences, 
which  would  probably  determine  any  nation  to  choose  another  sort  of 
constitution:  if  they  were  not  misled  for  want  of  proper  deliberation, 
or  were  not  driven  by  distress  to  fix  upon  what,  in  better  circumstances, 
they  would  not  have  chosen. 

Politicians  are,  how*ever,  very  well  employed  in  comparing  and 
balancing  the  advantages  and  inconveniences  of  each  form  of  govern- 
ment with  one  another.  For,  thou<rh  the  result  of  their  inquiries  will 
never  determine  what  form  it  is,  which  any  particular  nation  has  agreed 
to  establish,  yet  it  may  serve  to  sliow  evcTV  nation  what  is  the  most 
desirable  form,  and  may  load  tiiein,  as  they  have  op)>ort unity,  to  make 
such  alterations  in  tiieir  own,  as  will  luiii^  them  nearer  to  that  point,  if 
they  cannot  quite  reach  it.  Certainly  our  *  JJiiglish  pot^t  has  but  Utile 
reason  on  his  side,  when  he  represents  such  an  inquiry  as  the  business 
of  fools,  and  maintains  that  the  onlv  dilTerence  between  civil  constitu- 
tions  of  government  consists  in  the  lietter  or  worse  administration  ol 
them:  for  that  constitution  is  in  his  juilgnient  to  t>e  called  the  best,  let  it 
be  what  it  will,  which  is  best  administered.  Whatever  public  benefit 
depends  upon  the  character  of  the  ])ersons  in  power,  it  is  derived  from 
their  wisdom  and  goodness,  and  not  from  the  nature  of  the  form  of  go- 
vernment. So  that,  to  call  tliat  form  the  best,  which  is  best  administer- 
ed, seems  to  be  speaking  improperly.  Or  if  we  will  call  it  the  best, 
we  must,  in  the  meantime  allow,  that  it  is  the  best  by  accident  onlr, 
and  not  in  its  own  nature.  In  the  common  course  of  human  affairs,  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  prevent  the  civil  power  from  coming  into  the 
hands  of  weak  and  bad  men,  whatever  the  constitution  is.  That  form 
of  government,  therefore,  is  best  in  itsrlf,  which  guards  most  etrectually 
against  this  evil;  or  if  tiiis  evil  ever  does  happen,  which  lays  the  per- 
sons in  power  under  such  checks  and  restraints,  as  are  most  likely  to 
prevent  them  from  abusing  their  trust;  or,  lastly,  if  this  trust  is  abused, 
which  has  provided  the  readiest  means  for  correcting  the  abuses.  An 
absolute  monarchy  is  a  constitution  which  has  so  little  title  to  these 

*  Pope's  Lbi>ay  on  Man.  Kpis.  U.  linci  305, 0O6. 
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eharacters,  that  it  can  have  no  pretension  to  be  thought  the  only  natural, 
and  much  less  the  only  possible  form  of  government,  upon  account  of 
its  being  the  best  form. 

XL  But  yet  it  does  not  appear  on  the  other  hand,  as  Monarchical  con- 
Mr.  Locke*  maintains,  "that  a  monarchical  govern-  ■titutioni  not  im- 
ment  is  inconsistent  with  civil  society,  and  so  can  be  no  P°^^^®- 
form  of  civil  government  at  all.  The  end  of  civil  society  being,  he 
says,  to  avoid  and  remedy  those  inconveniences  of  the  state  of  nature, 
which  necessarily  follow  from  every  man's  being  judge  in  his  own  case, 
by  setting  up  a  known  authority  to  which  every  one  of  that  society  may 
appeal,  upon  any  injury  received,  or  controversy  that  may  arise,  and 
which  every  one  of  that  society  ought  to  obey;  wherever  any  persons 
are,  who  have  not  such  an  authority  to  appeal  to,  for  the  decision  of  any 
difference  between  them,  there  those  persons  are  still  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture. And  so  is  every  absolute  prince  in  respect  of  those  who  are 
under  his  dominion.  For  he  being  supposed  to  have  all,  both  legisla- 
tive and  executive  power  in  himself  alone,  there  is  no  judge  to  be  found, 
no  appeal  lies  open  to  any  one  who  may  fairly  and  indifferently,  and 
with  authority  decide,  and  from  whose  decision  relief  and  redress  may 
be  expected,  of  any  injury  or  inconvenience,  that  may  be  suffered  from 
the  prince  or  by  his  order:  so  that  such  a  man,  however  entitled,  czar, 
or  grand  signior,  or  how  you  please,  is  as  much  in  the  state  of  nature, 
with  all  under  his  dominion,  as  he  is  with  the  rest  of  mankind.  For, 
wherever  any  two  men  are,  who  have  no  standing  rule  and  common 
judge  to  appeal  to  on  earth,  for  the  determination  of  controversies  of 
right  betwixt  them,  they  are  still  in  a  state  of  nature." 

Though  we  should  not  be  able  to  show  why  this  reasoning  is  incon- 
clusive, yet  we  may  be  sure  that  it  is  so,  if  it  proves  too  much;  that  is, 
if  it  proves  some  proposition  to  be  false,  which  we  are  sure  is  true. 
Now,  the  same  argument  which  he  here  urges  to  prove,  that  absolute 
monarchy  is  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  civil  government;  and  con- 
sequently that  it  cannot  possibly  be  a  form  of  civil  government,  will 
equally  prove  that  any  other  form  of  government  is  likewise  inconsis- 
tent with  civil  society,  and  consequently  that  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  any  form  of  civil  government. 

Let  us  try  this  argument  in  another  instance.  Wherever  any  per- 
sons are  who  have  no  authority  to  appeal  to  for  the  redress  of  any  in- 
jury which  is  received,  or  for  the  decision  of  any  controversy  which 
may  arise  between  them;  there  those  persons  are  still  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture. And  so  is  every  legislative  body  in  respect  of  those  who  are 
under  its  dominion.  For  this  body  being  supposed  to  have  all  the  le- 
gislative power  in  itself  alone,  there  is  no  judge  to  be  found,  no  appeal 
lies  open  to  any  one,  who  may  fairly  and  indifferently,  and  with  au- 
thority decide,  and  from  whose  decision  relief  and  redress  may  be  ex- 
pected, of  any  injury  or  inconvenience  that  may  be  suffered  from  such 
legislative  body  or  by  its  order:  so  that  such  a  body,  if  it  does  not  con- 
sist of  the  whole  society,  however  it  may  be  entitled,  senate,  or  assem- 
bly of  estates,  or  how  you  please,  is  as  much  in  the  state  of  nature, 
with  all  under  its  authority  or  dominion,  as  it  is  with  the  rest  of  mankind. 

It  will  scarce  be  replied  here,  that  we  have  not  supposed  the  execu* 

•  Locke'i  Worki,  Vol.  II.  p  198. 
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tivc  power  to  be  vested  with  the  legislative  power  in  this  body,  as  they 
are  both  vested  in  an  absolute  monarch:  because  Mr.  Locke  woidd 
scarce  allow  the  executive  body,  if  it  is  distinct  from  the  legislative,  to 
be  an  authorized  judge  for  deciding  any  controversy  between  the  legis- 
lative body  and  the  rest  of  the  society,  from  whose  decision  relief  and 
redress  may  be  expected  of  any  injury  or  inconvenience  that  may  be 
suffered  by  any  person  in  the  society  from  such  legislative  body.     And 
if  the  executive  body  is  not  such  an  authorized  judge,  there  will  not, 
in  point  of  wanting  an  authorized  judge,  appear  to  be  any  differenee 
between  the  situation  of  an  absolute  prince  m  respect  of  his  subjectSi 
and  the  situation  of  a  legislative  body  in  respect  of  the  rest  of  the  so- 
ciety.    To  suppose  the  executive  body  to  be  such  an  authorized  judge, 
is  to  suppose  its  power  to  be  superior  to  that  of  the  legislative  body; 
since,  giving  the  former  such  an  authority  as  this,  would  be  aTing  it 
authority  to  set  aside  the  acts  of  the  latter.     Nay,  the  executive  body 
is  so  far  from  being  a  judge,  with  authority  to  relieve  and  redress  any 
inconvenience  that  may  t^  suffered  by  any  person  within  the  aodetfi 
from  the  acts  of  the  legislative  body;  that,  if  it  is  vested  with  no  power 
but  what  its  name  imports;  that  is,  with  none  but  executive  power,  it 
is  not  so  much  as  a  check  upon  the  legislative  body.     For,  as  the  le^ 
lative  power  is  the  supreme  power,  so  the  executive  body,  if  it  is  pos- 
sessed of  no  other  power  than  what  is  merely  executive,  is  natunlly 
ministerial  to  the  legislative.     And  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  find  anj 
difference  between  a  prince  who  has  all,  both  legislative  and  executivey 
power  in  himself  alone;  and  a  legislative  body,  which  has  in  itself 
alone  all  legislative  power,  and  to  which  the  executive  body,  with  «D 
executive  power,  is  wholly  ministerial.     To  make  the  executive  body 
a  check  upon  the  legislative,  we  must  suppose  it  to  be  possessed  of 
some  prerogative,  and  to  be  such  a  necessary  part  of  the  legislative,  that 
nothing  can  he  done  by  the  legislative  body  without  the  consent  of  the 
executive.     Yet  even  in  such  a  constitution  as  this,  it  will  scarce  be 
maintained  that  the  executive  body  is  an  authorized  judge  to  give  re- 
lief and  redress  of  any  injury  or  inconvenience  that  any  person  jmj 
suffer  from  the  legislative  or  by  its  order. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  said,  that  such  a  legislative,  especially  if  repi«- 
sentatives  chosen  from  time  to  time  by  the  people  are  a  constituent  part 
of  it,  can  do  no  injury;  because  what  is  done  by  their  authority  is  pro- 
perly the  act  of  the  people  whom  they  represent.  But  neither  will 
this  make  any  difference  between  the  two  cases.  For  in  whatever 
sense  such  a  legislative  body  is  said  to  be  incapable  of  doing  any  injury, 
an  absolute  monarch  may  be  said  likewise  to  be  incapable  of  doing  any. 
As  the  representatives  of  the  people  arc  commissioned  to  act  for  the 
people;  so  an  absolute  monarch,  as  his  authority  is  originally  derived 
from  the  same  source,  is  likewise  commissioned  to  act  for  them.  And, 
consequently,  if  it  is  supposed  impossible  for  the  people  to  be  injured 
by  what  their  representatives  do,  it  will,  for  the  same  reason,  be  impos- 
sible for  them  to  be  injured  by  what  an  absolute  monarch  does:  because 
both  the  representatives  and  the  monarch  are  commissioned  by  the 
original  consent  of  the  people  to  act  for  them;  so  that  the  peoplc^s  con- 
sent is  as  much  implied  in  what  one  of  them  does,  as  in  what  the  others 
do.  As  a  civil  society  has  the  common  good  of  the  public  in  view,  so 
the  natural  end  of  that  lei;islative  power,  which  arises  from  civil  union, 
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18  the  common  good.  The  power,  therefore,  which  is  committed  to  a 
legislative  body,  being  the  legislative  power  of  the  society,  is  in  its 
own  nature  limited  to  this  purpose:  as  the  society  had  no  other  legisla- 
tive power  to  give,  so  the  legislative  body  can  have  no  other  vested  in 
iU  Whilst,  therefore,  it  continues  to  use  the  power  which  was  given 
it  by  the  consent  of  the  society,  it  can  do  no  injury.  But  the  question 
is,  whether,  if  it  acts  for  any  other  purpose,  it  is  impossible  for  it  to 
injdre  the  society?  and  if  it  does  so  injure  the  society,  the  next  ques- 
tion will  be,  who  is  the  common  judge  between  such  legislative  body, 
and  the  body  of  the  society? 

Mr,  Locke  has  shown  us,  that  these  questions  may  be  applied  with  as 
much  propriety  to  a  mixed  legislative  body,  as  to  an  absolute  monarch. 
^  *^  Ch>vernments,  he  says,  are  dissolved,  when  the  legislative  body  acts 
eoDtrary  to  its  trust.     He  puts  the  case  of  a  legislative  body  consisting 
of  three  distinct  parts.     First,  a  single  hereditary  person  having  the 
coiutint  supreme  executive  power,  and  with  it  the  power  of  convoking 
and  dissolving  the  other  two,  within  certain  periods  of  time.    Secondly, 
an  assembly  of  hereditary  nobility.     And  thirdly,  an  assembly  of  re- 
presentatives chosen  from  time  to  time  by  the  people.     As  any  other 
sort  of  legislative  body,  so  such  an  one  as  this,  acts,  he  says,  against 
the  trust  reposed  in  them,  when  they  endeavour  to  invade  the  property 
of  the  subjects,  and  to  make  themselves,  or  any  part  of  the  community, 
masters  or  arbitrary  disposers  of  the  lives,  liberties,  or  fortunes  of  the 
people.     For  since  it  can  never  be  supposed  to  be  the  will  of  the  soci- 
ety, that  the  legislative  body  should  have  a  power  to  destroy  that,  which 
every  one  designs  to  secure  by  entering  into  society,  and  for  which 
the  people  submitted  themselves  to  legislators  of  their  own  making; 
whenever  the  legislators  endeavour  to  take  away  and  destroy  the  pro- 
perty  of  the  people,  or  to  reduce   them  to  slavery  under  arbitrary 
power,  they  put  themselves  into  a  state  of  war  with  the  people,  who  are 
thereupon  absolved  from  any  farther  obedience,  and  are  leil  to  the  com- 
mon refuge,  which  God  has  provided  for  all  men  against  force  and  vio- 
lence."    Who  then  arc  the  common  judges  betw^een  the  legislative 
body  and  the  collective  body  of  the  society,  when  the  former  thus 
injures  the  latter?    Shall  we  say,  that,  as  long  as  the  legislative  body 
discharges  its  trust,  there  is  no  occasion  for  such  a  common  judge,  and 
that,  when  it  abuses  its  trust,  the  government  is  dissolved?     May  not 
we,  therefore,  say  the  same,  where  a  single  hereditary  person  is  the 
legislative  body?     As  long  as  he  discharges  his  trust,  there  is  no  occa- 
sion for  any  common  judge  between  him  and  the  body  of  the  society, 
md  when  he  abuses  his  trust,  the  government  is  dissolved?     The  peo- 
ple do  not  feel  the  want  of  a  common  judge,  either  where  the  legisla- 
tive body  is  simple,  or  where  it  is  mixed;  till  the  trust  committed  to 
sach  body  is  abused.    But  if  w^e  consider,  as  Mr.  Locke  does  here,  what 
the  situation  of  the  people  is,  in  respect  of  their  legislators  of  either 
tort,  when  there  is  a  notorious  abuse  of  this  trust,  we  shall  find  that 
there  is,  in  fact,  no  more  a  common  judge  in  one  constitution  of  go- 
vernment than  there  is  in  the  other.     The  consequence  of  which  will 
be,  that,  if  absolute  monarchy  is  an  impossible  form  of  government, 
because  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  civil  society;  a  mixed 
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legislative,  or  any  other  legislative  will  be  an  impossible  form  of  go* 
veriiinent,  for  the  same  reason. 

The  institution  of  a  leirislative,  !\lr.  Locke  says,  is  an  umpirage  pro- 
vided by  the  members  of  the  same  society  for  the  ending  all  differ- 
ences that  may  arise  amongst  them,  and  is  a  bar  to  the  state  of  war. 
lie  does  not  tell  us,  whether  he  means  here  the  institution  of  a  legis- 
lative power  or  the  institution  of  a  legislative  body.     If  by  legislative 
he  means  a  legislative  body,  it  is  not  necessarily  true,  that  where  no 
legislative  has  Ijccn  instituted  diiTerent  from  the  collective  body  of  the 
society,  there,  is  no  standing  umpirage  which  may  decide  all  controiver- 
sics,  and  be  a  bar  to  the  state  of  war  amongst  the  members  of  the  same 
society.     Civil  union  naturally  creates  a  legislative  power;  which  is 
originally  vested  in  the  whole  body  of  the  community.     But  whilst  it 
resides  there,  it  is  as  natural  a  bar  to  the  state  of  war,  as  if  it 
vested  in  a  particular  part  of  the  society,  or  in  a  legislative  body, 
simple  or  mixed.     Such  a  body,  upon  the  institution  of  it,  may  be  eon- 
sidered  as  having  the  standing  umpirage,  which  bars  the  state  of 
But  between  whom  has  it  this  umpirage?     Between  the  several 
bers  of  the  collective  body;  and  not  between  itself  and  this  collective 
body.     If  then  in  a  mixed  constitution,  we  may  say,  that  by  the  stand- 
ing umpirage  of  the  legislative  body,  there  is  a  bar  to  the  state  of  war; 
we  may  say  the  same  in  a  monarchy.     Or  if  in  a  monarchy,  the  legit- 
lative  body  and  the  people  must  be  considered  as  in  a  state  of  nature 
with  one  another,  for  want  of  a  standing  umpirage  between  such  legis- 
lative and  the  people;  wc  must,  for  the  same  reason,  consider  a  mixed 
legislative  and  the  people  as  in  a  state  of  nature;  since  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  standing  umpirage  between  them.     This  reasoning  if 
e(|ually  applicable  to  all  forms  of  irovernment,  except  such  a  peneet 
democrarv,  as  we  scarce  any  wh(?r(?  find  to  have  been  established. 

It  may,  ]>erhaps,  l)C  ur^ed,  tiiat  a  mixed  legislative  body  is  not  likelr 
to  abuse  its  trust;  especialiy  wliore  an  essential  part  of  it  consists  of 
persons  who  are  chosen  from  time  to  time  by  the  people,  and  who  are 
at  all  times  so  far  considered  as  a  part  of  the  people,  as  to  be  subject  to 
all  laws  made  by  their  own  concurrence,  and  to  the  same  laws,  that  tlie 
rest  of  the  people  are  subject  to.  This  is  undoubtedly  true:  and  the 
necessary  consequence  is,  that  such  a  mixed  constitution  is  vastly  pre- 
ferable to  a  monarchy.  But  this  consequence  does  not  affect  the  point 
in  question.  We  arc  not  endeavouring  to  prove  that  a  monarchy  isai 
good  a  constitution  of  government  as  any  other;  but  only  that  it  is  it 
possible  as  any  other:  not  that  it  is  as  unlikely  to  be  abused,  but  that  it 
is  as  consistent  with  the  nature  of  society  as  any  other.  And  the  greet 
use  to  be  made  of  this  |>oint,  when  it  is  established,  is  to  show  that  the 
abstract  argument  by  which  Mr.  Locke  endeavours  to  prove,  that  no 
government  can  be  monarchical,  will  be  of  little  service  to  those  laiV 
politicians,  who  think  they  have  sutticient  grounds  to  conclude  thecivu 
constitution  of  their  own  country  to  be  popular,  from  general  reasco- 
ings  upon  the  nature  of  civil  government,  without  having  recourse  to 
records  and  history,  to  custom  and  usage;  without  looking  back  to  the 
manner  in  which  their  civil  constitution  was  begun  at  first,  and  to  the 
changes  which  it  has  since  undergone. 

But  after  it  has  been  thus  shown,  that  Mr.  Lockers  reasoning  is  in- 
conclusive, it  may  still  be  asked  why  is  it  inconclusive?     We  say,  that 
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the  want  of  a  common  judge  between  the  body  of  the  society  and  its 
monarch,  can  be  no  reason  for  concluding  that  these  two  parties  are  ne- 
cessarily in  a  state  of  nature;  because  there  is  the  same  want  of  a  com- 
mon judge  between  the  government  and  the  body  of  the  society  in  all 
constitutions  whatsoever,  except  such,  if  there  be  any  such,  as  are  per- 
fectly democratical:  so  that,  if  we  were  to  admit  the  truth  of  this  prin- 
ciple, we  should  be  led  to  conclude  from  it,  that,  in  all  other  constitu- 
tions whatsoever,  the  constitutional  governors,  and  the  rest  of  the  so- 
ciety, are  in  a  state  of  nature.  Either,  therefore,  it  must  be  allowed, 
that  this  principle  is  a  false  one,  or  else  it  must  be  maintained  that  all 
constitutions  of  government  are  alike  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of 
society.  But  though  we  are  sure  that  no  principle  can  be  true,  if  it 
necessarily  leads  to  a  consequence  which  is  confessedly  false;  yet  still 
it  may  not  be  thought  enough  to  prove  in  this  manner,  that  it  is  not  true, 
unless  we  can  show  why  it  is  not;  that  is,  unless  we  can  show  how  two 
parties  can  possibly  be  considered  as  not  in  a  state  of  nature,  though 
they  have  no  common  judge  to  decide  in  disputes  between  them. 

Now,  it  is  certain  that  persons  in  a  state  of  nature,  have  no  standing 
judge  of  controversies,  who  can  decide  between  them  with  authority: 
but  till  it  is  shown,  that  the  having  such  a  judge  is  the  only  effect  of 
society,  the  converse  will  not  be  as  certain;  it  will  not  be  certain,  that 
where  there  are  two  or  more  persons  without  any  judge  who  can  so 
decide,  those  persons  must  be  in  a  state  of  nature.  Indeed,  in  civil 
societies,  all  individuals  in  matters  of  private  right  or  obligation,  have 
a  standing  judge,  vested  with  authority  to  decide  finally:  and  this  judge 
is  the  legislative  body,  or  *  rather  the  executive  body,  acting  under  the 
checks  and  controls  of  the  legislative.  But  then  the  existence  of  such 
a  judge,  in  some  instances,  necessarily  implies,  that  there  can  be  no  such 
judge  in  other  instances.  For  no  decision  can  be  final,  unless  the  con- 
tending parties  choose  to  acquiesce  in  it,  where  there  is  a  farther  judge 
to  appeal  to.  If,  therefore,  there  is  a  standing  judge  whose  sentence  is 
final,  the  existence  of  such  an  authority  necessarily  implies  that  there 
can  be  no  farther  appeal,  or  that  there  is  no  standing  judge  between 
this  final  one  and  the  parties  in  controversy.  A  state  of  society,  how- 
ever, though  in  controversies  between  the  legislative  body  and  the  com- 
munity there  is  no  standing  judge,  may  easily  be  distinguished  from  a 
state  of  nature.  The  very  existence  of  such  an  authority,  as  is  lodged 
with  the  legislative  body,  is  sufficient  to  make  the  distinction:  because 
in  a  state  of  nature  there  is  no  such  authority.  Thus  much,  indeed, 
must  be  allowed,  that,  when  there  is  occasion  for  a  common  judge  be- 
tween these  two  parties,  between  the  legislative  body  and  the  rest  of 
the  society;  that  is,  where  the  former  have  usurped  a  power  which 
does  not  belong  to  them,  these  two  parties  are  then  so  far  reduced  to  a 
state  of  nature,  that  they  will  have  no  means  of  deciding  the  controversy 
between  them,  but  that  force  or  strength  which  nature  has  given  them. 
But  when  this  happens,  the  constitution  of  government  does  not  subsist, 
but  is  dissolved. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  reason  why  a  monarch  and  the  collective  body 
of  the  society  are  not  in  a  state  of  nature,  is  because  this  body  has  en- 
trusted him  with  such  an  authority  over  it,  as  the  state  of  nature  knows 

•  See  Book  U.  Chap.  lU.  §  VII. 
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nothing  of.  His  authority,  indeed,  is  not  an  arhitrary  one  of 
what  he  pleases  with  the  pco])le  that  he  governs:  though  there  are  no 
constitutional  checks  and  controls  provided  for  his  restraint,  the  au- 
thority entrusted  with  him  is  a  limited  one  in  its  own  nature,  as  being 
intended  for  the  securitv  and  advancement  of  the  common  benefit.  He 
and  the  society  will,  indeed,  be  in  a  state  of  nature  when  he  abuses 
this  trust.  But  this,  instead  of  proving  that  a  monarchical  constitution 
necessarily  places  the  monarch  and  his  |)eople  in  a  state  of  nature,  will 
only  prove,  that  they  come  into  such  a  state  when  the  constitution  if 
dissolved. 

All  constitution!  XII.  What  I  have  here  principally  in  view  is  to  con- 
not  necessarily  de-  vince  the  reader,  that  the  only  reasonable  method  of 
mocraticai.  learning  what  is  the  constitution  of  government  in  any 

nation,  is  to  read  the  history  of  that  nation,  and  to  collect  from  its  most 
authentic  records,  such  facts  as  relate  to  the  forming  the  constitution  M 
far  back  as  we  can  go;  and  such,  likewise,  as  relate  to  any  sudden  or 
to  any  gradual  changes  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  in  it 
I  have  with  this  view  examined  already  some  of  the  abstracted  ar£B- 
raents  by  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  prove,  on  the  one  hand,  tnat 
all  constitutions,  except  such  as  are  monarchical,  are  unnatural;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  a  monarchical  constitution  is  inconsistent  witb 
the  nature  of  civil  society. 

We  may  now  go  on  to  consider  and  explain  what  Grotius  says  upoo 
this  subject;  and,  |)erhaps,  when  his  opinion  is  thoroughly  examined 
and  placed  in  a  true  light,  it  may  be  found  less  exceptionable  than  it 
first  sight  it  appears  to  be.     *  Grotius  maintains  it  to  be  a  false  and  dan- 
gerous opinion,  that  in  all  civil  societies,  without  exception,  the  son- 
reign  power  is  vested  in  the  people,  so  as  to  make  them  the  constito- 
tional  judges,  whether  their  kiiii^s  or  other  governors  abuse  their  au- 
thority; and  to  give  them  a  constitutional  right  of  restraining  or  punish- 
ing those  governors  where  they  are  chargeable  with  such  abuse.    His 
commentator  here  accuses  him  of  stating  the  question  in  a  false  and  in- 
sidious manner.     No  one,  says  Gronovius,  ever  thought  that  the  su- 
preme power  is,  every  where,  and  without  exception,  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  the  people,  so  as  to  give  them  a  right  to  restrain  and  punish 
their  kings  whenever  they  misuse  their  jjowei ;  or  if  any  one  ever  his 
thought  so,  we  can  by  no  means  agree  with  him.     Thus  far,  therefore, 
the  commentator  and  the  author  seem  to  be  of  the  same  opinion.    Bot 
Gronovius  goes  on  to  inform  us,  that  this  is  not  the  point  in  question.    ! 
The  true  state  of  the  question  is,  whether  a  people  that  have  a  govern- 
ment lawfully  established;  whether  a  people  that  have  once  agreed  to 
be  governed  by  a  king,  or  by  a  senate  of  nobles,  or  by  an  assembly  of 
the  estates,  may  not  change  the  government,  and  even  punish  their  g^    , 
vernors,  when  the  greater  part  of  the  society  perceive  such  established 
government  to  be  destructive  of  the  common  good;  when  their  king  is  A 
plainly  become  a  single  tyrant;  or  their  senate  of  nobles  is  degenerated  ^ 
into  a  body  of  tyrants;  or  their  assembly  of  estates  is  changed  into  t 
confused  meeting  of  seditious  factions.     This,  indeed,  which  Gronovius 
proposes,  is  one  question:  but  he  had  no  reason  for  charging  Grodm 
with  stating  it  insidiously,  if  it  is  not  the  question  which  Grotius  hers 
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designed  to  examine.  It  is  one  question,  whether  the  collective  body 
of  the  people  have,  every  where  and  without  exception,  a  constitutional 
right  to  restrain  and  punish  their  kings,  or  their  nobles,  or  their  stand- 
ing representatives;  that  is,  whether  all  constitutions  of  government 
must  necessarily  be  perfect  democracies.  And  it  is  another  question, 
whether  the  people,  whatever  form  of  government  they  may  have  con- 
sented to  establish,  have  not  a  natural  right  to  judge  when  that  constitu- 
tion is  broken;  and  when  it  is,  to  introduce,  if  they  arc  able,  a  new  form 
of  government;  to  put  the  civil  power  under  other  regulations,  and  to 
restrain  or  punish  those  who  have  abused  it,  if  they  shall  attempt  to 
establish   their   unconstitutional   usurpations  by  force.     If  the  latter 

Juestion  had  been  what  Grotius  here  designed  to  examine,  he  might  in- 
eed  justly  be  charged  with  stating  it  insidiously.  But  if  he  designed 
to  examine  the  former,  he  seems  to  stand  clear  of  this  charge.  And 
certainly  his  words  plainly  show  us,  that  he  had  the  former  of  these 
two  questions  in  his  mind.  Or  if  his  words  are  not  a  sufficient  evi- 
dence, we  may  have  fuller  evidence  by  attending  to  *the  arguments 
which  he  tells  us  are  made  use  of  in  defence  of  the  opinion  which  he 
rejects:  for  those  arguments,  if  they  prove  any  thing,  would  prove  that 
the  collective  body  of  the  people  have  every  where,  without  exception, 
a  constitutional  right  of  restraining  and  punishing  the  legislative  body, 
and  not  that  they  have  a  natural  right  of  doing  themselves  justice, 
where  the  civil  constitution  is  dissolved  by  unconstitutional  usurpations 
of  power.  There  is  still  a  farther  evidence,  that  he  had  no  thoughts 
of  examining  into  the  latter  of  these  two  questions  in  this  place:  for  it 
is  scarce  likely  that  he  should  undertake  to  examine  it  twice;  and  we 
find,  that  he  does  examine  it  in  t^'^iiother  ])lace. 

What  our  author  has  said  upon  the  point  before  him,  will  be  the 
more  readily  admitted,  if  we  attend  to  his  principles  in  their  full  ex- 
tent. Though  he  explains  himself  in  the  instance  of  monarchical  go- 
vernment, his  principles,  j:hc  says,  are  intended  to  be  general,  so  as  to 
be  applicable  to  the  sovereign  body,  whatever  the  form  of  that  body  is; 
whether  it  consists  of  a  single  person,  as  in  monarchies,  or  of  a  senate 
of  nobles,  as  in  aristocracies;  or  of  any  select  part  of  the  people,  as  in 
most  democracies;  or  is  compounded  of  all  these,  as  in  mixed  constitu- 
tions. And  if  we  suppose  the  sovereign  body  to  consist  of  a  single 
hereditary  person,  having  the  constant  supreme  executive  power  of  an 
assembly  of  hereditary  nobility,  and  of  an  assembly  of  representatives 
chosen  from  time  to  time  by  the  people;  it  will  scarce  be  thought  an 
error  in  political  principles  to  maintain,  that  the  collective  body  of  the 
people  have  not  a  constitutional  right  to  restrain  and  punish  such  a 
Dody  as  this. 

All  that  our  author  maintains  more  than  this  is,  that  monarchical  go- 
rernment  is  possible;  that  it  is  possible  for  the  collective  body  of  the 
people  to  vest  the  supreme  power,  both  legislative  and  executive,  in  the 
nandsof  one  man.  And  even  what  he  alleges  in  support  of  this  opinion 
ills  been  the  more  blamed  for  want  of  considering,  that  his  arguments 
upon  this  head  are  as  applicable  to  all  other  forms  of  government,  as 
tney  are  to  monarchical  ones:  since  it  will  scarce  be  possible  to  showi 
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that  the  collective  body  of  the  people  can  vest  such  a  power  in  anj 
number  of  persons  of  what  sort  soever,  less  than  the  majority,  if  they 
cannot  vest  it  in  a  single  person. 

Our  •  author's  topic,  from  which  he  sets  out,  when  he  is  to  prove, 
that  the  whole  civil  {)ower,  legislative  and  executive,  may  be  entrusted 
with  a  single  person,  has  been  the  ground  of  some  exceptions  to  his 
whole  opinion.     The  law  of  nature,  lie  says,  allows  an  individual  to 
dispose  of  his  own  person,  so  as  to  make  hiniself  a  slave:  and  he  ap- 
peals to  the  Mosaic  and  to  the  Roman  law  in  support  of  this  princi- 
ple.    From  whence  he  argues,  that  a  number  of  individuals,  thou^ 
formed  into  a  civil  society,  may,  consistently  with  the  law  of  nature, 
subject  themselves  in  such  a  manner  to  the  civil  power  of  any  one  man, 
as  to  retain  to  themselves  no  part  of  that  power,  either  legislative  or 
executive.   The  reader  has  already  seen,  in  one  instance,  what  abilities 
Gronovius  was  possessed  of  as  a  commentator;  and  his  manner  of  treat- 
ing  this  argument  will  give  us  another  specimen  of  them.     He  first 
mistakes  our  author's  meaning,  and  gives  him  a  very  exceptionable  one, 
and  then  grants  the  whole  argument  to  be  conclusive  in  the  mistaken 
and  exceptionable  sense,  in  which  he  understood  it.     Many,  who  read 
Grotius,  fall  into  the  same  mistake  with  him,  as  to  the  author's  mean- 
ing: but  then  they  are  wise  enough  to  see,  that,  if  Grotius  meant  what 
they  imagine  him  to  mean,  his  argument  would  nut  be  conclusive.    He 
is  generally  sup|)osed  to  reason  in  the  following  manner: — Since  the 
law  of  nature  allows  an  individual,  by  his  own  act,  to  make  a  slave  of 
himself,  or  to  subject  himself  to  the  private  despoti^im  of  his  master; 
the  same  law  must  necessarily  allow  a  number  of  individuals,  by  their 
own  act,  to  make  slaves  of  themselves,  or  to  subject  themselves  to  the 
private  despotism  of  their  civil  govcjrnor.    Tiius  he  is  ^upposed  to  con- 
clude from  what  may  be  done  in  one.  case,  tiiat  tiie  same  may  be  done 
in  the  other.     Whereas,  in  fact,  his  argument   is  such  an  one,  as  the 
logicians  cull  a  inajori  ad  minus;  he  reasons  from  the  possibility  of 
doing  more,  to  the  possibility  of  doing  less.     Since  the  law  of  nature 
allows  an  individual,  by  his  own  act,  to  part  with  so  much  of  his  libertr, 
or  so  much  of  his  ])ower  over  himself,  as  to  become  a  slave;   it  cannot 
but  allow  a  number  of  individuals  to  do  what  is  less  than  this,  to  part 
with  so  much  of  tlieir  power  over  themselves  in  their  social  capacity, 
as  to  retain  no  constitutional  civil  power.     If  the  law  of  nature  allows 
a  man,  by  his  own  act,  to  subject  himself  to  private  despotism  by 
making  himself  a  slave;  it  cannot  but  allow  him,  by  his  own  act,  to  do 
less  than  this,  to  part  with  his  liberty  in  a  less  degree,  and  subject 
himself  to  civil  despotism,  by  giving  up  all  the  share  which  he  had, 
as  a  member  of  civil  society,  in  the  legislative  and  executive  power. 

It  may  be  necessary  here,  just  to  mention  the  difference  between 
slavery  and  civil  sul)iection  on  the  one  hand,  and  between  private  and 
civil  despotism  on  the  other.  The  slave  is  bound  to  make  the  good  of 
his  master  the  end  of  all  his  actions,  and,  consequently,  to  conform 
himself,  in  all  things,  to  the  will  of  his  master.  The  subject  is  l>ound 
to  preserve  and  advance  the  good  of  the  civil  community,  and,  conse- 
quently, to  conform  himself  to  the  will  of  such  community,  in  all 
things  which  relate  to  the  general  good.     Private  despotism,  therefore, 
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implies  a  right  in  the  master  to  direct  all  the  actions  of  the  slave  for 
his  own  benefit.  Civil  despotism  implies  a  right  in  the  civil  governor, 
to  direct  such  actions  of  the  subjects,  as  relate  to  the  general  good  or 
benefit  of  the  society.  From  hence,  we  may  understand,  that  our  au- 
thor's reasoning  is  conclusive,  when  it  is  considered,  as  he  intended  it, 
only  as  an  argument,  a  majori  ad  minus;  from  what  is  greater  to  what  is 
less.  If  the  act  of  an  individual  can  bind  him  to  submit  all  his  actions 
to  be  directed  by  the  will  of  his  master,  for  the  interest  of  his  master; 
a  like  act  can  bind  any  one  individual  or  any  number  of  individuals  to 
submit  such  of  their  actions,  as  are  relative  to  the  society,  of  which 
they  are  members,  to  be  directed  by  the  will  of  their  civil  governor, 
tor  the  common  interest  of  the  public.  Certainly,  if  mankind  are  in- 
capable of  laying  themselves  under  such  an  obligation  as  this,  there  can 
be  no  such  thing  as  an  established  form  of  government,  unless  it  is  a 
perfect  democracy:  for  this  is  the  subjection  which  the  individuals  who 
are  members  of  civil  society  owe  to  the  legislative  body;  whether  that 
body  consists  of  one  man,  as  in  monarchies,  or  of  a  select  body  of  here- 
ditary nobility,  as  in  aristocracies,  or  of  any  part  of  the  people  less  than 
the  majority  of  the  whole  society,  as  in  all  democracies,  but  those 
which  are  perfect  ones;  whether  such  part  is  considered  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  rest;  or  whether  it  is  a  part,  which  acts  collectively, 
instead  of  the  whole.  We  may  observe,  by  the  way,  though  it  does 
not  relate  to  our  author's  reasoning,  that  even  private  despotism  is  not 
such  a  sort  of  power,  as  it  is  commonly  supposed  to  be.  *  It  is  not  a 
right  in  the  master  to  do  what  he  pleases  with  the  slave.  It  is  natu- 
rally subject  to  several  limitations;  and  as  the  slave  is  injured  when 
any  of  these  limitations  are  broken,  he  has  a  right  to  seek  for  redress. 
A  single  slave,  indeed,  may  be  too  weak  to  have  the  means  of  redress 
in  his  power:  but  a  nation  of  slaves,  if  Grotius  had  supposed  any  such 
thing,  would  have  strength  enough  to  support  their  rights,  if  they  were 
willing  to  use  it.  However,  Grotius  does  not  suppose  any  such  thing; 
but  whilst  he  contends  for  the  possibility  of  a  people's  committing  the 
whole  civil  power,  both  legislative  and  executive,  to  a  part  of  the  soci- 
ety, as,  for  instance,  to  a  king  in  some  constitutions,  to  the  nobles,  or 
to  the  assembly  of  the  estates  in  others,  he  considers  the  power  in  the 
hands  of  this  part,  only  as  civil  power,  and  not  as  private  despotism; 
and  he  considers  ihe  people  as  in  a  state  of  civil  subjection,  and  not  as 
in  a  state  of  slavery.  If  he  had  not  this  distinction  in  his  mind,  his 
whole  reasoning  here  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  first  principles 
which  he  lays  down  f  elsewhere,  vhen  he  defines  a  nation  to  be  an  as- 
sembly of  men  of  free  condition,  in  opposition  to  a  family  of  slaves. 
And  whether  this  civil  subjection  is  due  to  one  man  or  to  more,  it  is 
Still  but  civil  subjection:  the  power  acquired  by  it  is  only  civil  power; 
that  is,  a  power  of  directing  and  of  compelling  the  subjects  to  promote 
die  common  good  and  benefit  in  all  such  actions,  as  relate  to  the  peace 
and  welfare  of  the  society.  This  power  is  not  tyrannical  in  itself,  and 
does  not  imply,  that  they  who  are  entrusted  with  it,  have  any  right  to 
oompel  the  subjects  to  pursue  any  other  end.  If  they  should,  under 
the  colour  of  this  power,  pretend  that  they  have  such  a  right,  I  do  not 
find  that  our  author  maintains  it  to  be  unlawful  for  the  people  to 
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make  use  of  such  means  as  they  can,  to  prevent  themselves  from  being 
enslaved. 

After  Gronovius  has  supposed  his  author  to  he  contending,  that  a 
number  of  individuals  uniting  into  a  civil  society,  may,  consistently 
with  the  law  of  nature,  make  themselves  slaves  to  their  governor,  and 
has  granted  the  whole  force  of  the  argument  in  this  mistaken  sense  of 
it,  which  no  one  else  but  himself  would  have  granted;  he  asks,  what  is 
the  farther  consequence?   and  then  amuses  himself  with  contending:, 
that,  though  such  nations,  as  have  thus  enslaved  themselves,  may  be 
slaves  if  they  please;  yet  the  consequences  of  this  argument  are  not 
applicable  to  any  nation  in  Europe.     As  if  Grotius  had  here  been  en- 
deavouring not  only  to  prove  that  any  subjects,  considered  as  members 
of  civil  society,  may  be  as  much  at  the  arbitrary  disposal  of  their  civil 
governors,  as  slaves  arc  at  the  arbitrary  disposal  of  their  masters;  but 
that  some  or  all  the  n«ations  in  Europe  have,  in  fact,  thus  enslaved 
themselves.     As  our  author  had  no  intention  to  prove,  in  general,  that 
subjects,  as  members  of  civil  society,  may  be  slaves;  so  he  had  much 
less  any  intention  of  proving  this  to  be  the  case,  in  fact,  of  any  nation 
whatsoever.     The  i)oint,  which  he  has  in  view,  is  only  to  show,  that 
all  constitutions  of  government  are  not,  in  the  nature  of  the  things 
purely  democratical;  that  the  collective  body  of  the  people,  though  the 
supreme  legislative  and  executive  powers  begin  from  them,  and  are 
originally  vested  in  them,  may  so  far  have  parted  with  these  powers,  as 
not  to  have  a  constitutional  right  of  deliberating  upon  what  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  bodies  do;  and  of  restraining  or  punishing  the  pe^ 
sons  who  compose  these  bodies.     He  instances,  at  first  setting  out,  in 
the  case  of  a  monarchy,  and  endeavours  to  show,  that  the  constitutional, 
legislative  and  executive  powers  may  be  given  up  by  the  people,  and 
be  entrusted  hy  them  to  a  single  person:  but  he  observes,  before  he 
concludes  wliat  ho  had  to  advance  upon  this  subject,  that  he  designed 
his  reason  in  c;  should  be  general,  and  should  be  extended  to  all  other 
forms  of  government  whatsoever.     Nor  does  he  attempt  to  prove,  even 
whilst  he  dwells  upon  the  instances  of  monarchies,  that  any  such  con- 
stitution, as  he  there  describes,  is  actually  established  in  any  country 
whatsoever.     If  such  a  constitution  is  possible,  in  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  it  is  enough  for  his  purpose.     And  his  unthinking  commentator, 
whilst  he  designed  to  oppose  his  principles,  grants  him  not  only  this, 
but  much  more  than  this;  he  grants,  that  the  members  of  a  civil  com- 
munity may,  by  their  own  act,  make  themselves  slaves  to  their  civil 
governors. 

We  may  judge  how  well  this  commentator  was  qualified  to  write 
upon  civil  power,  if  we  attend  to  his  manner  of  proving,  what  Grotius 
never  denies,  th«it  there  is  no  kingdom  in  Europe,  where  the  subjects 
are  under  the  absolute  power  of  a  monarch.  The  Germans,  says  he, 
elect  their  em|)eror.  The  French  originally  chose  their  kings  in  the 
first  establishment  of  the  three  lines  of  IVIeroveus,  Charlemaine,  and 
Hugh  Capet.  And  the  Spaniards  received  the  house  of  Austria,  upon 
the  title  of  marriage  and  compact.  It  is  not  worth  the  while  to  inquire 
how  far,  in  the  last  of  these  instances,  a  claim  to  govern,  under  the  tide 
of  having  married  one  who  had  a  right  to  govern,  can,  without  any 
intervening  act  of  the  people,  be  called  a  compact.  But  in  general  we 
may  observe,  that,  if  all  which  he  contended  for  here,  is  granted;  if. 
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these  several  kingdoms  were  obtained  by  election  or  by  compact,  it  will 
by  no  means  follow,  that  the  kings  are  not  absolute:  since,  upon  our 
commentator's  principles,  compact  may  not  only  give  a  king  such  an  ab- 
solute civil  power  over  his  subjects,  as  shall  be  under  no  constitutional 
control,  but  may  give  him  likewise  even  private  despotism,  so  as  to 
make  them  all  slaves.  And  if  we  grant  still  farther,  that  none  of  these 
monarchs  have  absolute  civil  power,  it  will  not  follow  that  Grotius  is 
mistaken,  when  he  maintains  that  an  absolute  monarchy  is  a  possible 
form  of  civil  government. 

Gronovius,  indeed,  asks,  what  occasion  there  is  for  concerning  our- 
selves, in  Europe,  with  such  a  question  as  this?  But  the  answer  is  ob- 
vious. We  have  as  much  to  do  with  this  question  in  Europe,  if  we 
haye  a  mind  to  understand  the  origin  and  nature  of  civil  constitutions, 
and  to  settle  the  measures  of  that  obedience,  which  we  owe  to  our  civil 
governors,  as  if  we  lived  in  Asia.  For  certainly  the  measures  of  con- 
stitutional obedience  to  our  governors,  be  they  monarchs  or  nobles,  or 
our  own  representatives,  with  legislative  authority,  will  not  be  the 
same,  if  the  people  in  their  collective  body  have  not  every  where,  and 
without  exception,  a  constitutional  power  of  restraining  and  punishing 
their  governors,  that  they  would  be,  if  this  collective  body  had  such  a 
constitutional  power. 

It  was  not  material  whether  our  author  examined  this  question  in 
the  instance  of  an  absolute  monarchy,  or  in  the  instance  of  any  other 
form  of  a  legislative  body.  Though,  perhaps,  what  he  says  upon  it 
would  have  been  less  objected  to,  if  he  had  made  choice  of  some  other 
instance:  and  he  would,  besides  this,  have  had  the  farther  advantage 
of  not  being  led  to  explain  the  occasions  of  establishing  absolute  mo- 
narchies; upon  which  subject  he  has  advanced  some  positions  that  most 
of  his  readers  are  displeased  with. 

The  point  which  he  wants  to  establish,  when  it  is  stripped  of  this 
circumstance,  is,  that,  unless  in  perfectly  democratical  societies,  there 
is  in  some  one  man,  or  in  some  body  of  men,  within  the  society,  a  civil 
despotic  power  lodged,  which,  though  it  is  originally  derived  from  the 
collective  body  of  the  people,  is  exercised  afterwards  so  far  indepen- 
dently of  them,  as  not  to  be  subject  to  any  constitutional  restraints  from 
that  body.  Despotic  power  is  a  bad  name  indeed,  because  it  is  com- 
monly used  to  convey  the  notion  of  what  is  arbitrary  and  tyrannical. 
But  this  bad  meaning  will  be  taken  off,  if  we  call  it  civil  despotism, 
which  is  the  civil  power  originally  inherent  in  the  community  or  col- 
lective body  itself,  but  entrusted  by  their  consent,  either  express  or 
tacit,  with  the  governing  part  of  each  community.  What  Grotius 
principally  contends  for  is,  that  this  power  may  be  so  delegated  by  the 
collective  body,  as  to  leave  that  collective  body  no  share  in  it.  When 
this  has  been  done,  the  people,  he  says,  have  no  constitutional  right  to 
restrain  or  punish  those  governors  who  are  entrusted  by  them  with  this 
power.  But  then,  where  the  constitution  is  broken,  or  where  the  con- 
stitutional governors  pretend  to  and  make  use  of  a  power  which  does 
not  belong  to  them,  a  power  of  causelessly  and  arbitrarily  oppressing 
the  people,  which  is  no  part  of  civil  power;  our  author,  as  far  as  ap- 
pears, does  not  contend,  that  in  these  circumstances  the  people  have  no 
natural  right  of  doing  themselves  justice.  And  certainly  we  ought 
very  carefully  to  distinguish  between  a  constitutional  right  in   the 
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people  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  government,  to  direct  or  restrain  the 
legislative  and  executive  bodies  in  the  exercise  of  the  power  that  is  en- 
trusted with  such  bodies,  and  a  natural  right  in  the  people  to  maintain 
the  constitution,  as  it  was  at  first  settled,  when  any  attempts  are  made 
to  alter  it;  to  resume  the  legislative  and  executive  power,  when  the 
constitution  has  been  broken;  or  to  defend  themselves  against  all  unso- 
cial or  unconstitutional  oppression. 

Grotius,  as  1  observed  before,  having  chosen  to  explain  what  he  has 
to  say  upon  this  subject,  in  the  instance  of  monarchy,  was  led  to  sqr 
something  concerning  the  ]>ossil)ility  of  introducing  such  a  form  of  go* 
vcrnment,  not  only  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  but  in  fact  too. 
As  to  the  possibility,  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  of  entrusting  the  whole 
civil  power,  both  legislative  and  executive,  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  so 
as  not  to  subject  him  to  any  constitutional  restraints  from  the  collective 
body  of  the  people;  the  general  consideration  by  which  such  a  consti- 
tution of  government  is  shown  to  be  consistent  with  the  nature  of  civil 
society,  is  the  same  that  must  be  made  use  of  to  show  that  any  other 
form  of  government  is  |)ossible;  that  the  legislative  and  executive  power 
are  subject  to  no  constitutional  restraints  from  the  collective  body  of 
the  people,  when  they  are  entrusted  wnth  any  number  of-  men,  of  any 
denomination  whatsoever,  less  than  the  majority  of  the  community.    It 
might  be  objected,  indeed,  that  we  cannot  well  presume  that  any  natioD 
would  ever  consent  to  trust  the  whole  civil  power  wuth  any  one  man, 
for  reasons  which  have  been  taken  notice  of  already.     *  But  to  this  cor 
author  replies,  that  the  objection  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  of  the  point 
in  hand:  for  we  arc  not  inquiring  what  form  of  government  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  established,  where  the  matter  is  doubtful,  but  whit 
form  may  be  established  consistently  with  the  nature  of  civil  societj. 
You  may  urge,  that  this  form  is  attended  with  many  inconveniences: 
but  all  the  inconveniences  which  atli^nd  it,  as  they  will  never  prove  it 
to  1)0  impossible  in  fact,  so  much  less  will  they  prove  it  to  be  impossible 
in  its  own  nature.     All  forms  of  govornnient  have  some  inconveniences 
attending  them.     And  if  the  inconveniences  of  one  form  would  prorc 
it  to  be  impossible,  the  inconveniences  of  all  other  forms  would  prove 
them  all  to  be  impossible.     As  there  are  many  ways  of  setting  out  in 
common  life;  many  different  trades,  professions  or  occupations  for  men 
to  choose  out  of,  and  some  are  in  themselves  preferable  to  others,  man- 
kind, in  determining  what  way  of  life  they  shall  enter  upon,  do  not  al- 
ways fix  upon  that  way  which  may  appear  most  eligible  in  itself.     Some- 
times their  situation  will  not  allow  them  to  engage  in  the  profession 
which  they  would  otherwise  have  liked  best.     Sometimes  they  choose 
wrongly  for  want  of  deliberating  at  all.     And  sometimes  they  are  mis- 
led in  their  judgment  when  they  do  deliberate.     Just  so  it  happens, 
where  a  nation  is  to  choose  its  form  of  government.     Distress  may  com- 
pel it  to  take  up  with  such  a  form,  as  in  better  circumstances  it  wooU 
not  have  chosen.     It  may  sometimes  establish  a  form  of  government 
too  hastily,  without  deliberating  which  is  best.     And  sometimes,  even 
though  it  should  deliberate,  it  may  be  mistaken  in  its  choice.     So  thit, 
notwithstanding  it  is  true,  that  absolute  monarchy  is  not  only  attended 
with  some  inconveniences,  as  all  other  forms  of  government  are,  hot 
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that  it  is  attended  with  more  than  any  other;  yet  this  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  be  impossible  for  such  a  form  ever  to  be  established  in  fact. 
The  nation,  where  it  is  established,  may  have  chosen  this  form,  though 
they  knew  it  was  a  bad  one:  or  they  may  have  chosen  it,  because,  either 
for  want  of  consideration,  or  for  want  of  reasoning  upon  right  princi- 
ples, they  thought  it  to  be  a  good  one.  In  our  endeavours,  therefore, 
to  find  out  whether  it  is  this,  or  any  other  form  which  has  been  esta- 
blished in  any  nation,  we  are  not  to  consider  the  excellence  or  advan- 
tage of  this  or  of  that  form,  but  to  attend  to  the  matter  of  fact,  and  to 
inquire  what  form  appears  to  have  been  actually  established  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  people,  either  express  or  tacit.  Grotius  mentions  particu- 
larly the  motive  of  distress,  when  he  supposes  it  ])ossible  for  a  nation 
to  be  in  danger  of  being  destroyed  by  war,  if  it  does  not  put  itself  un- 
der the  absolute  command  of  some  able  and  experienced  leader;  or  to 
be  in  danger  of  perishing  by  want,  if  it  does  not  give  up  its  general 
right  in  the  civil  power  to  some  person  w^ho  will  supply  its  wants  upon 
no  other  terms,  lie  supposes,  farther,  that  an  owner  of  large  tracts  of 
land,  may  grant  the  land  out  to  such  persons  as  are  willing  to  settle 
there,  upon  condition  of  liis  having  the  constitutional  power  of  govern- 
ing all  those  persons,  considered  as  united  into  a  civil  society;  or  that 
one,  who  has  private  despotic  power  over  a  great  number  of  slaves; 
that  is,  of  persons  who  are  bound  to  work  solely  for  his  benefit,  may 
give  them  their  personal  lil)erty,  so  as  to  form  them  into  a  civil  society, 
upon  condition  that  they  shall  still  be  subject  to  his  civil  despotism,  or 
be  obliged  to  promote  a  common  good,  in  such  a  manner  as  he  shall 
direct. 

It  is  not  worth  our  while  to  examine  how  far  these  supposed  cases 
may  ever  happen  in  fact.  The  great  ])oint  tliat  we  want  to  prove  is, 
that  all  governments  are  not  necessarily  deinocratical;  and  that  among 
other  forms  of  government,  which  are  not  so,  and  yet  are  possible  in 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  an  absolute  monarchy  is  one.  And  if  it  should 
be  thought  farther  necessary  to  show,  that  such  a  form  is  possible  in 
fact,  the  considerations  already  mentioned  may  be  sufficient  to  show  it: 
I  mean,  that  the  distressful  circumstances  of  a  nation  may  compel  the 
people  to  choose  this  form;  or  they  may  choose  it  capriciously,  without 
deliberating;  or  they  may  choose  it  mistakenly,  even  after  they  have 
deliberated. 

What  our  author  says,  in  regard  to  the  possibility  of  establishing  this 
or  any  other  particular  form  of  government  by  conquest,  is  more  ex- 
ceptionable. But  I  shall  pass  it  over  here;  because  we  shall  have  an 
opportunity,  in  another  place,  of  examining  into  tliis  matter  more  at  large. 

However,  before  we  leave  this  part  of  our  present  inquiry,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  remind  the  reader,  that  after  this  or  any  other  sort  of 
civil  constitution  is  established,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  same  con- 
stitution should  remain  for  ever.  Since  it  is  derived  originally  from  a 
compact,  either  ex])ress  or  tacit,  between  the  legislative  and  executive 
bodies,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  collective  body  of  the  people  on  the 
other;  though  both  2)arties  are  bound  by  this  original  compact  as  long 
•8  it  subsists,  yet  W(^  shall  find  hereafter,  that  its  obligation  may  ))e 
dissolved,  or  that  its  ccV^ditions  may  be  altered. 

If  we  go  on  to  exami'ne  the  arguments,  which  Grotius  says  are  com- 
monly urged  against  hits  opinion,  we  shall  perhaps  be  better  informed 
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what  that  opinion  is;  and  shall  see,  that  instead  of  inquiring  here, 
whether  the  people  have  a  natural  right  to  resist  any  unconstitutioiul 
oppression  or  injury  arising  from  the  legislative  or  the  executive  bodies, 
his  design  was  to  inquire  whetluT  they  have  necessarily  such  a  consKi- 
tutional  right  of  restraining  or  punishing  these  bodies,  that  no  form  oC 
government  can  be  consistent  with  the  nature  of  civil  society,  which 
docs  not  vest  the  sovereign  ])ower  ultimately  in  the  collective  body  of 
such  society. 

*  First,  it  is  alleged,  in  contradiction  to  our  author^s  opinion,  that  the 
king,  or  the  hereditary  nobles,  or  the  representatives  of  the  people,  are 
all,  or  any  of  them,  originally  appointed  by  the  act  of  the  people,  and 
derive  their  power,  whatever  it  is,  from  the  joint  consent  of  the  civil 
society  over  which  they  preside.  But  since  in  the  very  notion  of  an 
appointment  to  any  oiCec,  the  constituents  are  su|X2rior  to  those  who  are 
so  appointed,  the  consequence  will  be,  that,  in  every  civil  society,  the 
people  must  naturally  be  the  superior  paity,  or  that  the  constitutional 
sovereign  power  is  naturally  lodged  with  them.  In  reply  to  this  ar- 
gument, Grotius,  indeed,  insinuates  that,  in  some  instances,  particularly 
m  that  of  conquest,  the  power  of  governing  may  possibly  not  arise  firom 
the  appointment  of  the  people.  But,  as  tliis  part  of  his  answer  is  not 
true,  so  neither  is  it  what  he  lays  the  chief  stress  u]X)n.  He  insists 
rather,  that  tlie  principle  ui)on  which  the  argument  proceeds,  does  DOt 
hold  good  universally,  that  a  person  who  is  appointed  to  an  office,  is  do( 
upon  that  account  necessarily  inferior  to  his  constituents.  Indeed, 
where  the  appointment  is  precarious;  where  he  holds  his  office  only  at 
the  will  of  his  constituents,  and  may,  by  the  particular  nature  of  such 
appointment,  be  removed  at  their  pleasure;  he  is  at  all  times  so  depen- 
dent upon  them,  that  the  power  wbich  they  reserve  to  themselves  of 
displacing  him,  renders  tlieni,  in  point  of  authority,  superior  to  hiiD' 
But  where,  though  the  appointment  arose  oriirinally  from  their  will)  ^ 
the  elFect  of  it  is  afterwards  necessary;  so  that  he  is  no  longer  depen-  i 
dent  ui)on  their  will  for  his  continuance  in  the  ollke,  which  they  at  first  ^ 
gave  him;  his  having  been  appointed  by  them  does  not  imply  that  they 
have  any  authority  over  him.  If  we,  therefore,  set  out  upon  the  prin- 
ciple, which  (irotius  seems  to  doubt  of,  without  any  good  reason,  (1 
mean,  that  the  governors  of  a  civil  society  derive  their  jiower  from  the 
ap]X)intment  of  such  society,)  yet  it  <loes  not  follow  that  the  constitu- 
tional power  of  the  jK^opU;  is  necessarily  superior  to  that  of  the  govern- 
ing body,  of  what  sort  soever  it  is,  merely  upon  account  of  their  having 
been  the  original  constituents  of  that  body.  In  order  to  prove  this, 
they,  who  urge  the  argument,  instead  of  reasoning  from  the  general 
nature  of  aj)ix)intments  to  any  othce,  should  reason  from  the  particular 
nature  of  an  appointment  to  the  ollice  of  civil  government,  and  shouU 
show,  that  such  an  appointment  must  always  leave  in  the  hands  of  them 
who  make  it,  a  constitutional  power  of  dis])lacing  their  civil  governors 
at  pleasure.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  show,  that,  where  the  constitution  is 
broken,  or  where  the  governors  are  guilty  of  great  and  notorious  op- 
pression, the  people  have  a  natural  right  to  redress  themselves.  This 
would  only  prove,  that  the  people,  as  one  of  the  ni&rties  in  the  compact, 
by  which  the  constitution  was  established,  ar(|f  naturally  obliged  to 
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nothing  but  what  is  contained  in  that  compact:  it  would  not  prove,  that 
they  have,  by  that  compact,  a  constitutional  right  to  check  and  control 
their  governors  in  the  exercise  of  the  power,  which  such  compact 
lodged  in  their  hands. 

"nie  principle  upon  which  the  second  argument,  that  Grotius  exa- 
mines, proceeds,  is,  that  all  government  is  intended  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  are  governed,  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  govern; 
and,  consequently,  as  civil  government,  according  to  this  principle,  is 
intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  they  must  necessarily  be  consi- 
dered as  the  superior  parties  in  the  contract,  which  establishes  the  form 
of  government:  because  we  cannot  imagine,  that  in  any  contract  the 
chief  regard  would  be  had  to  the  interest  of  any  but  the  superior  party. 
Our  author  objects,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  principle,  upon  which  the 
argument  proceeds:  he  does  not  allow  it  to  be  universally  true,  that  all 
government  is  designed  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  governed^ 
rather  than  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  govern.  For,  in  his  opinion, 
the  benefit  of  the  party  who  docs  govern,  is,  in  some  instances,  the  end 
of  introducing  the  government.  Thus,  the  eood  of  the  master  is  the 
end  or  purpose  of  that  authority,  which  he  nas  over  the  slave;  and 
though  it  may  be  possible,  that  the  slave  should  be  benefited  by  this 
authority;  yet  this  benefit  of  his  is  accidental;  it  is  not  the  end,  which 
the  authority  of  the  master  has  in  view.  In  other  instances,  the  mu- 
tual benefit  of  both  parties  is  the  proper  end  of  government;  particu- 
larly, it  is  so  in  that  authority,  which  a  husband  has  over  his  wife.  But 
Grotius  was  aware,  that  if  we  make  a  very  small  alteration  in  the  prin- 
ciple here  laid  down,  so  as  to  restrain  it  to  civil  government  in  particu- 
lar, instead  of  extending  it  to  government  in  general,  these  instances 
would  be  nothing  to  the  purpose.  If  we  say,  that  all  civil  government 
has  the  good  of  those  who  are  governed,  and  not  of  those  who  do  go- 
vern, for  its  principal  end;  the  argument  will  stand  clear  of  any  excep- 
tions that  may  be  drawn  from  these  examples:  it  will  then  be  nothing 
to  the  purpose  to  urge,  that  it  is  not  so  in  other  sorts  of  government,  in 
that  of  a  master,  or  in  that  of  a  husband. 

Our  author,  therefore,  goes  on  to  offer  his  reasons,  why  this  princi- 
ple should  not  be  looked  upon  as  necessarily  true  even  in  civil  govern- 
ment. -  Where  civil  power,  he  says,  is  acquired  by  conquest,  the  end, 
which  the  conqueror  has  in  view,  when  he  establishes  himself  in  the 
possession  of  such  power,  is  his  own  benefit.  And  yet  such  an  esta- 
blishment is  not  necessarily  a  tyranny:  because  there  may,  possibly,  be 
no  injustice,  either  in  the  establishment  of  this  power,  or  in  the  exer- 
cise of  it,  after  it  is  established:  and  the  word  tyranny,  as  it  is  com- 
monly used,  includes  the  notion  of  injustice.  We  will  not  stop  here 
to  inquire,  how  far  such  a  power  may  be  established  by  conquest,  nor 
how  far  it  may  be  exercised  without  injustice;  for  without  entering  into 
these  questions  at  present,  we  may  observe,  in  reply  to  what  our  author 
here  advances;  that,  if  he  will  not  allow  us,  on  the  one  hand,  to  call  a 
power  of  governing,  introduced  with  a  view  only  to  the  governor's  be- 
nefit, by  the  name  of  tyranny;  we  cannot  allow  him,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  call  it  civil  power.  Where  the  benefit  or  interest  of  the  governor 
is  the  chief  end  proposed;  so  that  they,  who  are  under  his  authority, 
are  obliged  to  direct  their  actions  to  the  advancement  of  this  end;  the 
power,  by  whatever  means  acquired,  or  however  lawful,  is  private  des- 
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potism,  and  not  civil  power.  \Vc  might,  therefore,  notwithstanding 
this  instance,  still  maintain,  that  all  civil  government  is  introduced 
rather  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  governed,  than  of  those  who  do 
govern. 

This  principle,  however,  though  Grotius  has  not  disproved  it,  is  not 
true,  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  here  expressed.     Civil  government, 
though  it  is  intended  for  the  good  of  those  who  are  governed,  cannot 
be  intended  solely  for  their  good:  it  is  intended  for  the  common  interest 
of  the  whole  society,  both  of  those  who  are  governed,  and  of  those 
who  do  govern,  and  not  for  the  separate  interest  of  either,  exclusive  of 
the  other.     Civil  power,  in  the  first  original  of  it,  results  immediately 
from  civil  union.     And  this  power,  if  it  was  to  continue  in  the  hands 
where  it  is  first  lodged;  that  is,  in  the  collective  body  of  the  people,  is 
undoubtedly  designed  to  promote  the  same  end  with  civil  union;  that 
is,  the  common  benefit  of  the  whole  body  |K)litic,  and  of  the  several 
parts  of  that  body.    But  when  any  civil  society  has  gone  farther;  when 
it  has,  by  a  subsequent  compact,  introduced  some  other  form  of  govern- 
ment, which  is  nof  purely  democratical,  and  has  vested  its  civil  power 
in  the  hands  of  some  particular  part  of  such  society,  as  in  a  king,  or  in 
the  body  of  the  nobility,  or  in  a  body  of  representatives;  these  esta- 
blished legislators  do  not  cease  to  be  a  part  of  the  society:  and,  conse- 
quently, their  benefit  is  as  much  in  the  view  of  civil  power,  as  the 
benefit  of  any  other  persons  who  belong  to  it.     The  original  end  of 
civil  power  is  the  common  benefit  of  all:  and  the  nature  of  it  is  not  so 
altered  by  being  committed  to  a  select  part  of  the  body,  as  to  confine 
the  benefit,  designed  by  it,  to  those  other  part?,  who  have  given  up  their 
share  in  it.     The  collective  l)ody  of  the  ])e()j)le  might,  ptTliaps,  be  in- 
duced to  commit  the  sovercii^n   jmwtT  to  some   particular  legislative 
body,  in  exj)fctation5  tiiat  it  would  hv  ext-rcised  more  to  their  advan- 
tage, when  so  disposed  of,  than  if  ihoy  had  retained  it  in  their  collec- 
tive body.     Bui  they  would  have  little  reason  to  expect  such  advan- 
tage, if,  by  this  act,  they  designed  to  separate  their  interest  from  the 
interest  of  the  legislative  body,  considered  as  a  part  of  the  societr, 
whether  it  consists  of  a  king  only,  or  of  a  number  of  hereditary  nobi- 
lity, or  of  representatives,  who  are  chosen  for  a  term  of  years,  or  of  all 
these  together.     I  say,  coiisidere<l  as  a  part  of  the  society;  because, 
though  the  end  of  civil  society  is  the  common  benefit  of  all  its  parts,  as 
much  of  the  governing  as  of  the  governed  jiart;  yet  when  the  govern- 
ors set  up  a  separate  interest  of  their  own,  as  if  they  were  not  parts  of 
the  society;  neither  the  end  of  instituting  a  form  of  government,  nor 
the  end  of  uniting  into  a  civil  society,  can  l»ind  the  j)eople  to  pursue 
this  separate  interest  to  the  hurt  of  tlie  public  welfare. 

Grotius,  however,  allows,  that  the  good  or  welfare  of  thos(*  who  are 
governed,  is  principally  regarded  in  most  instances,  when  civil  conslL-^ 
tutions  of  government  are  established:  but   then  he  denies  it  to  be  ^ 
conse(iuence  of  this  principle,  that  the  people  are,  in  every  such  e^^ 
tablishment,  the  constitutional  superiors.     The  power  of  a  guardia: 
as  he  observes,  is  given  him  for  the  lienefit  and  interest  of  his  war 
But  no  one  can  infer  from  thence,  that  the  ward  is  superior  to  the  gua 
dian.     The  very  notion  of  a  right  in  the  guardian  to  direct  the  war 
implies  the  guardian  to  be  the  superior;  notwithstanding  he  is  oblig 
by  the  nature  of  the  compact,  which  gave  him  this  right,  to  use  it  t 
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the  advantage  of  the  ward,  by  directing  him  to  his  own  good.  But  our 
author  is  aware,  that  his  own  instance  of  guardian  and  ward  may  be 
urged  against  himself.  It  may  be  said,  that,  as  the  guardian,  if  he 
abuses  his  trust,  may  be  removed  from  it,  because  he  was  appointed, 
and  had  this  trust  committed  to  him,  for  the  benefit  of  his  ward;  so,  like- 
wise, it  seems  reasonable,  that  the  governors  of  a  society,  of  what  sort 
soever  they  are,  should  l)e  removed  from  their  trust,  when  they  abuse 
it.  Our  author  replies  here,  that  this  may  be  the  case  of  the  guardian, 
because,  in  the  society,  of  which  he  is  a  member,  he  has  a  superior: 
but  in  civil  governors  it  cannot  be  the  case;  because  there  cannot  be  an 
infinite  progression  of  ci\il  governors,  one  superior  to  another,  but 
must  be  somewhere  a  last  resort,  either  in  some  one  man,  or  in  some 
body  of  men,  who  have  no  superior  but  God.  This  reply,  however, 
does  not  clear  up  the  matter;  it  does  not  show,  that  the  constitutional 
governors  have  no  constitutional  superior;  and  particularly,  that  the 
collective  body  of  the  people  is  not  this  superior:  since  we  may  sup- 
pose this  without  being  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  supposing  farther 
an  infinite  progression  of  civil  governors,  one  superior  to  another. 
This  collective  body  may  be  the  last  resort;  it  may  be  this  assembly, 
which  has  no  superior  but  God. 

We  shall  be  the  better  enabled  to  form  a  judgment  upon  the  ques- 
tion now  before  us,  if  we  attend  to  the  distinction  already  mentioned, 
between  a  constitutional  superiority  in  the  people,  or  a  constitutional 
right  in  them  to  restrain  or  punish  their  established  jKOVcrnors,  and  a 
natural  right  of  defending  themselves  against  any  unsocial  or  unconsti- 
tutional injury  or  oppression  brought  ujion  them  by  such  governors, 
under  the  pretence  of  exercising  that  civil  power  only,  with  which  the 
people  had  entrusted  them.     No  one  will   imagine,  that  upon  every 
supposed  mismanagement  of  the  public  affairs,  or  even  upon  such  real 
mismanagement,  as  human  nature  exposes  a  man   to  in  every  station, 
the  people  have  a  right  to  dethrone  their  king,  to  degrade  their  nobles, 
to  discharge  their  representative  body,  before  the  term  for  which  that 
body  was  chosen,  is  expired,  and  to  take  the  civil  power  again  into  their 
own  hands,  to  new  model  the  constitution,  or  to  continue  the  ol^form 
of  government  in  a  different  set  of  n»cn.     Yet  this  must  be  the  neces- 
sary effect  of  supposing  a  constitutional  superiority  in  the  collective 
body  of  the  people,  under  any  form  of  government,  either  simple  or 
mixed.     The  common  l)cncrit  of  the  whole,  which  is  the  end  of  civil 
society,  as  well  as  of  every  sort  of  civil  constitution,  may,  indeed,  be  a 
sufficient  foundation  of  a  natural   right  in  the  collective  body,  to  op- 
pose  unconstitutional  oppression,  or  to  reb^ase  themselves  from  that 
compact,  by  which  they  committed  the  civil  power  to  their  established 
governors,  when  these  governors  have  so  far  broken  this  compact,  on 
their  side,  as  to  make  their  continuance  in   power  plainly  and  notori- 
ously inconsistent  with   such  common  benefit.     If  this  is  all   that  is 
meant  by  saying,  that  in  monarchical  constitutions,  the  people  are  su- 
perior to  their  king,  we  may  allow  it.     But  we  should  observe,  at  the 
same  time,  that  this  right  is  called  by  an   improper  name:  for  instead 
of  being  a  constitutional  superiority,  whilst  the  compact,  which  intro- 
duced and  established  the  form  of  government  subsists,  it  seems  rather 
to  be  a  natural  equality,  when  that  compact  is  broken. 
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Others,  sajs  our  author,  have  supposed  such  a  sort  of  mutual  sab- 
jection  between  the  king  and  the  people,  that  the  people  are  obliged  to 
obey  him  when  he  governs  well;  but  that  he,  in  his  turn,  becomes  ib* 
ferior  to  them  when  he  governs  otherwise.  He  is  here  speaking  of 
monarchical  constitutions  in  (larticular;  but  what  he  says  will  be  appdr 
cable  to  all  other  constitutions,  if  wc  only  change  the  word  king  fiordie 
words  constitutional  governoi*s.  If  they  who  maintain  this  opinioOy 
only  meant  that,  where  such  governors  command  any  unjust  actionfl,die 
people  arc  not  bound  to  obey  them,  he  allows  that  they  would  be  in  the 
right;  but  he  observes  at  the  same  time,  that  such  a  liberty  in  the  peo- 
ple does  not  imply  any  civil  or  constitutional  superiority  in  them.  In 
some  constitutions  we  find  the  sovereign  power  actually  divided  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  people:  but  where  such  a  division  is  design- 
edly made,  the  most  usual  and  the  best  method  of  making  it  is,  to  as- 
sign certain  and  determinate  limits  to  their  respective  jurisdictions;  to 
give  the  king  authority  in  some  affairs,  or  over  some  parts  of  the  terri- 
tory, or  over  some  certain  persons;  and  to  give  a  like  authority  to  the 
people  in  other  affairs,  over  other  parts  of  the  territory,  or  over  other 
persons.  But  the  good  or  bad  management  of  affairs  in  any  instance, 
especially  in  matters  of  civil  policy,  is  so  problematical;  so  much  may 
be  said,  in  any  instance,  in  opposition  to  any  particular  measure,  or  in 
defence  of  it,  that  this  can  by  no  means  be  fixed  as  the  proper  limit  of 
the  respective  jurisdiction  or  constitutional  superiority  of  the  king  and 
the  people.  Such  an  uncertain  limit  as  this,  would  occasion  endless 
confusion:  it  would  })e  always  impossible  to  know  which  party  was  up 
permost,  and  which  party  was  vested  with  the  sovereign  power,  whether 
the  king  or  the  people:  one  party  having  always  an  opportunity  of  pie- 
tending  that  the  measure  in  r^uostion  was  a  good  one;  and  the  other 
having  a  like  opi)ortunity  of  pretending  that  it  was  a  bad  one.  But  if 
so  much  confusion  would  follow  from  such  a  sort  of  mutual  subjection 
as  this;  we  can  have  no  reason  to  imagine  it  to  be  of  the  essence  of  ci^il 
government,  that  there  should  be  such  a  mutual  subjection:  because, as 
civil  government  was  designed  for  the  common  |)eace  and  benefit  of  the 
society,  nothing  can  be  of  the  essence  of  it,  which  would  necessarily 
introduce  confusion.  Thus  our  author  reasons  upon  this  point.  But 
it  will,  perhaps,  be  made  most  intelligible,  if  we  keep  to  our  former 
distinction,  and  maintain  that  the  king,  in  a  monarchical  form  of  go- 
vernment, has  the  sovereign  power  granted  to  him  by  compact,  which 
power  makes  him  the  constitutional  superior  of  the  people.  But  then,, 
if  he  breaks  this  compact,  there  is  no  necessity,  in  order  to  support  the 
right  of  the  people,  to  maintain  that  they  become  his  constitutional  so- 
periors;  it  is  sufficient,  if  surli  a  breach  of  coin|)act  leaves  them  at 
liberty  to  redress  themselves  hy  such  means  as  they  have  in  their  power. 
Titles  or  appear-  XUI.  What  has  been  already  said  may  be  more  than 
ancei  do  not  de-  enough  to  show,  that  whoever  would  form  a  true  judg- 
tomnc the  nature  nient  concerning  the  constitution  of  civil  government, 
o     econsututjon.  ^^  j^^^  ^^,^  ^^  j^^  ^^^^,  Other  country,  must  consider  it  as 

a  question  of  fact,  and  must  make  use  of  the  helps  of  records  and  his- 
tory, instead  of  amusing  himself  with  abstract  reasonings.  But  it  will 
be  necessary,  even  in  using  these  helps,  to  observe  some  cautions:  be- 
cause, when  the  facts,  by  which  he  is  to  form  his  judgment,  are  before 
him,  it  is  possible  for  him  to  form  a  wrong  one. 
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*The  first  caution  to  be  observed  is,  that,  in  judging  what  is  the  civil 
constitution  in  any  country,  wc  ought  to  be  careful  that  titles  or  ap- 
pearances do  not  mislead  us. 

The  titles  of  ein{)eror,  or  king,  or  prince,  or  duke,  for  instance,  arc 
commoDly  supposed  to  imjily  diilerent  degrees  of  civil  power  in  the 
person  to  whom  such  titles  are  respectively  given.  When  we  find  that 
the  chief  magistrate  in  any  nation  is  called  an  emperor  or  a  king,  we 
are  apt  to  imagine  that  sovereign  ]>ower  goes  along  with  these  titles; 
and,  consequently,  that  the  constitution  must  necessarily  be  monarchi- 
cal. On  the  other  hand,  if  he  is  called  a  prince  or  a  duke,  these  aro 
looked  upon  as  inferior  titles:  and  if  we  were  to  attend  to  the  title, 
rather  than  to  the  truth  of  the  fact,  tlie  inference  might  perhaps  be,  that 
the  chief  magistrate,  who  has  only  one  of  these  inferior  titles,  has  not 
sovereign  power,  but  that  the  constitution  is  either  mixed  or  popular. 
But  these  titles,  however  they  might  be  intended  at  first,  are  now  used 
indiscriminately.  The  lowest  of  them  is  frequently  given  to  persons 
who  have  sovereign  power;  and  the  highest  to  persons  whose  civil 
power,  within  their  own  territories,  is  not  sovereign. 

In  like  manner,  where  we  find  a  senate  or  parliament,  by  which  the 
people  are  represented,  we  are  apt  to  conclude  from  such  an  appear- 
ance, that  the  people  have  at  least  a  constitutional  share  in  the  sove- 
reign power,  if  not  the  whole  of  it.  Such  a  conclusion,  however,  is 
not  always  well  grounded.  Before  we  can  determine  whethcT  it  is  or 
is  not  well  grounded,  we  must  attend,  not  only  to  the  existence  of  such 
a  body,  but  to  the  business  in  which  it  is  employed.  It  may  be  de- 
signed only  to  give  the  king  an  opportunity  of  knowing  tlu;  state  of  the 
nation  better  than  he  could  have  known  it  otherwise;  to  ac(]iiaint  him 
with  such  public  grievances  as  he  could  not  by  any  other  means  have 
been  so  well  informed  about;  or,  perliaps,  by  his  own  appointment,  to 
register  his  acts  in  order  to  make  tliein  known  to  the  people  in  the  most 
ready  and  most  authentic  manner,  if  this  is  all  that  they  have  to  do, 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  any  civil  power,  except  what  he  delegates  to 
Uiem.  And  the  existence  of  such  a  body  of  men  would  be  a  very 
weak  argument  to  prove  that  the  constitution  is  not  absolutely  monar- 
chical. But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  their  business,  w^hen  they  meet,  is 
to  raise  money  for  the  support  of  the  government;  to  settle  the  uses  to 
which  such  money  shall  be  applied;  to  exercise  a  part  of  the  legisla- 
tive power,  by  deliberating  concerning  the  expediency  of  making  any 
pew  laws,  or  of  repealing  any  old  ones,  and  to  act  with  such  authority 
in  this  point,  that  nothing  can  be  done  effectually  without  their  concur- 
lence;  these  are  instances  of  sovereign  power,  and  will  at  least  prove 
the  constitution  to  be  a  mixed  one. 

XIV.  t Secondly,  the  claim  which  the  king  has  to  the  Tcmirc  of  civil 
dvil  power;  that  is,  the  tenure  by  which  he  holds  this  power  to  bo  dls- 
power,  or  so  much  of  it  as  the  constitution  gives  him,  tjnpiishoa  from 
ondit  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  power  itself.     *^'  P"^^*'' 

Other  things  are  held  or  possessed  ])y  three  sorts  of  tenure;  that  is, 
there  are  three  sorts  of  claim  which  the  owner  may  have  to  them.  A 
man  may  have  full  property  in  corporeal  things;  or  he  may  have  a  claim 
of  usufruct  in  them;  or  they  may  be  his  by  a  temporary  tenure.     Of 

•  Grot.  Lib.  1.  Cap.  III.  §  X.  t  ^^rot.  Lib.  L  Cap.  III.  §  XI. 
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these  three  sorts  of  tenure,  that  of  full  property  is  the  highest  in  de- 
gree, and  may,  therefore,  be  called  the  supreme  tenure.  The  other  two, 
an  usufructuary,  or  a  temporary  tenure,  are  of  an  inferior  sort.  Incor- 
poreal things,  the  claim  of  tlie  owner,  or  the  tenure,  by  which  he  holds 
them,  is  plainly  ditTerent  from  the  things  themselves:  it  is  impoflsibk 
to  confound  the  field  which  a  man  claims  as  his  own,  with  the  right  by 
which  he  claims,  or  the  tenure  by  which  he  holds  it.  The  Bame  field 
may  at  diiferent  times  belong  to  one  man  in  full  property;  to  another, 
by  \isufruct;  and  to  a  third,  for  a  term  of  years.  But  it  is  plain,  that 
the  field  and  the  tenure,  by  which  it  is  held,  are  distinct  from  one  ano- 
ther: since  the  field  is  still  the  same,  whilst  the  claim  to  it  has  under- 
gone these  several  changes.  The  same  observation  is  applicable,  like- 
wise, to  incorporeal  things,  in  *  which  number  civil  power  is  to  be 
reckoned.  And  the  caution  which  our  author  here  recommends,  is, 
that  we  are  not  to  judge  of  the  power  of  a  king  from  the  tenure  by 
which  he  holds  it,  or  by  the  nature  of  his  claim  to  it.  He  may  have 
the  supreme  claim  to  it,  or  may  hold  it  in  full  property,  and  yet  the 
])ower  so  holden  may  be  less  than  sovereign:  or  he  may  hold  it  by  usa- 
fruct,  or  for  a  time  only;  and  yet,  though  the  claim  is  of  the  inferior 
kind,  the  jwwer  may  be  supreme. 

It  is  questioned,  indeed,  whether  any  one  can  have  full  property  ia 
civil  power;  whether  a  kingdom  can  be  patrimonial;  or  whether  the 
right  to  govern  a  civil  society  can  possibly  be  alienable,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  possessor,  as  his  right  to  any  other  estate,  or  to  any  odier 
part  of  his  patrimony  is.  Certainly,  when  the  people  have  vested  ciril 
power  in  any  jxirticular  man,  or  body  of  men,  this  grant  of  theirs  doei 
not  imply  that  such  power  is  alienable;  that  the  man,  or  the  body  fif 
men  in  whom  it  is  so  vcsttMl,  liavo  a  right  either  to  exercise  it  them- 
selves, or  to  alienate  it  to  any  one  else,  at  their  own  discretion.  Since 
a  power  to  govern  docs  not  iin|>ly  a  j)ower  to  choose  and  ap]x>int  a  go- 
vernor; a  kinfi^  may  be  invested  ev(*n  with  the  sovereign  power  of 
governintc,  without  having  full  property  in  tliat  jwwer,  or  without  hav- 
ing a  riglit  to  alienate  it:  because  transferring  this  })Ower  from  himself 
to  any  one  else,  is,  in  etleot,  olioosing  and  appointing  a  governor. 

But  this  is  not  the  point  in  (juestion.  Grotius  no  where  supposes, 
that  whoever  is  possessed  of  civil  ])ower,  must  necessarily  have  a  right 
to  alienate  that  power.  On  the  contrary,  the  distinction  which  he 
makes,  between  the  power  itself,  and  the  claim  to  such  jwwer,  suffici- 
ently shows  it  to  have  been  his  o])inion,  that  a  king  may  he  possessed 
even  of  absolute  jwwer,  without  having  full  property  in  it.  It  is 
granted,  therefore,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  civil,  or  even 
of  sovereign  power,  which  will  necessarily  give  any  person,  in  whom 
such  power  is  vested,  a  right  to  alienate  it.  If  nothing  more  is  done, 
than  merely  to  lodge  that  jiower  in  his  hands,  he  will  have  no  patrimo- 
nial right  to  it;  for  the  reason  already  mentioned:  a  right  to  govern  by 
no  means  includes  or  supi)oses  a  right  to  ap])oint  another  governor. 
Hut  though  a  grant  of  civil  power,  from  the  people  to  their  king,  does 
not  im])ly,  that  he  shall  have  a  right  to  alienate  such  jK)wer  to  whom 
he  pleases,  and,  consequently,  though  there  is,  in  the  original  settle- 
ment of  a  constitution,  no  occasion  for  the  people  expressly  to  stipulate, 

*  Sec  Book  I.  Chap.  II.  §  X. 
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that  the  sovereign  power  shall  not  be  alienable  by  him  or  them,  to 
whom  they  entrust  it;  yet  it  may  still  be  a  question,  whether  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  people  to  make  it  so;  whether  it  is  inconsistent  with 
the  nature  of  the  thing  for  tlie  people,  wlicn  they  vest  the  civil  power 
in  the  hands  of  a  king,  or  of  a  body  of  nobility,  or  even  of  their  own 
representatives,  to  give  them,  at  the  same  time,  a  right  to  disj)osc  of 
their  power,  either  to  exercise  it  themselves,  or  to  alienate  it  to  some 
one  else. 

The  general  objection  against  the  notion  of  a  plenary  right  in  civil 
power,  which  *  Grotius  mentions,  does  not  seem  to  be  decisive  against 
his  opinion,  that  such  a  right  is  possible.  Free  men,  such  as  the  mem- 
bers of  a  civil  society  must  be,  are  not,  it  is  said,  matter  of  commerce, 
they  cannot  be  bought  and  sold,  or  alienated  and  acquired,  as  slaves 
are.  This  is,  undoubtedly,  true.  When  the  civil  government  is  trans- 
ferred from  the  present  possessor  to  some  one  else;  he,  who  acquires 
the  power  so  transferred,  cannot  acquire  the  same  power,  which  the 
purchaser  of  a  slave  acquires  over  the  person  of  the  slave.  But  this 
18  no  reason  why  he  may  not  succeed  by  an  act  of  his  predecessor  into 
the  same  power  which  his  predecessor  had.  It  is  not  possible,  that  by 
such  act  he  should  succeed  into  more:  and  if  he  does  not,  the  sub- 
jects will  be  just  as  much  free  men,  under  the  new  governor,  .is  they 
were  under  the  old  one.  To  suppose,  that,  if  a  king  has  a  right  to 
appoint  his  successor,  or  to  alienattf  his  king<lom,  he  must,  necessarily, 
biave  a  right  to  change  the  constitution,  to  give  such  successor  a  greater 
power  than  he  had  himself,  or,  perhaps,  a  power  even  of  joining  it  as  a 
province  to  dominions  of  his  own,  is  su])posing  what.is  by  no  means  con- 
tained in  the  notion  of  a  patrimonial  kingdom,  and  what  (jlrotius  parti- 
cularly designed  to  guard  against  in  this  caution;  where  he  has  taken 
lare  to  observe,  that  plenitude  of  j)roperty  is  so  far  from  implying  plen- 
tude  of  power,  that,  if  we  were  to  inijuire  into  facts,  we  should  find 
lie  inferior  sorts  of  civil  |)ower,  as  nuircjui sates  or  dukedoms,  to  be 
nore  frequently  alienable  than  sovereign  power. 

We,  indeed,  in  this  kingdom,  have  l>een  brought  up  under  such  a 
sonstitution  of  government,  as  will  make  us  wonder  at  the  notion  of 
my  kingdoms  being  patrimonial,  if  we  have  never  looked  beyond 
what  passes  amongst  ourselves.  But  whoever  has  looked  abroad,  and 
bas  considered,  with  the  least  degree  of  attention,  what  has  passed  in 
sther  kingdoms,  even  in  Europe,  will  fnul  that,  in  the  common  opinion 
of  mankind,  kingdoms  may  be  alienable,  in  like  manner  as  other  inheri- 
tances are.  It  can  scarce  admit  of  any  question,  whether  they  are  so 
in  themselves.  fMr.  Locke's  reasoning  uj>on  this  head  seems  to  be 
decisive.  "  The  legislative  cannot  transfer  the  power  of  making  laws 
to  any  other  hands.  For  it  being  a  delegated  power  from  the  })eople, 
they,  who  have  it,  cannot  pass  it  over  to  others.  The  j)eople  alone  can 
appoint  the  form  of  the  commonwealth,  which  is  by  constituting  a  legis- 
lative, and  appointing  in  whose  hands  that  shall  be;  and  when  the  ;«eo- 
Ele  have  said,  we  will  submit  to  rules,  and  be  governed  by  laws  made 
V  such  men,  and  in  such  forms,  no  body  else  can  say,  other  men 
shall  make  laws  for  them;  nor  can  the  i)eople  be  1)ound  l)y  any  laws, 
iut  such  as  are  enacted  by  those  whom  ihcy  have  chosen  and  author- 
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iscd  to  make  laws  for  thciii.  The  power  of  the  legislative  being  dermd 
from  the  people  by  a  positive  voluntary  j^raiit  and  institution,  can  be  DO 
other,  than  what  that  punitive  grant  conveyed;  which  being  only  to 
make  iaw\s,  and  not  to  make  lojL:i^lators,  the  legislative  can  have  ao 
))ower  to  transfer  their  authority  of  making  laws,  and  place  it  in  otker 
hands." 

Hut,  tlion,  though  a  kin^  with  legislative  power,  cannot,  in  virtue 
of  such  legislative  power,  alienate  his  kingdom,  so  that  sovereigntj  ia 
government,  does  not  imply  such  sovereignty  to  be  alienable,  or  pleni- 
tude of  power  docs  not  imply  plenitude  of  property  in  such  power; 
yet  there  is  still  a  farther  ((uestion,  whether  the  people  who  delegated 
the  sovereign  power,  could  not,  likewise,  confer  a  right  upon  the  per- 
son or  persons,  to  whom  they  delegated  such  power,  of  making  it  over 
to  others?  whether,  as  they  gave  the  legislative  power,  they  could  not, 
likewise,  give  a  right  of  transferring  that  power?  If  they  could,  dien 
kingdoms,  though  they  are  not  patrimonial  in  themselves,  may  be  muk 
so  by  the  consent  of  the  people,  not  only  by  a  concurrence,  at  the  tine 
of  transferring  the  sovereign  power  from  the  present  possc^seor  to  hb 
successor,  hut  by  a  prior  grant,  at  the  time  of  delegating  the  soverogi 
power  to  such  present  ]K)ssessor,  or  at  any  other  time. 

There  arc,  certainly,  many  inconveniences,  which  would,  probiUf, 
attend  such  an  establishment  as  this;  hut  none  of  them  show  it  to  be 
imjiossiblo.  The  dani^or  which  a  nation  is  in,  of  being  made  a  pro- 
vince, is  one  of  these  inconveniences,  and  has  been  mentioned  alreadr. 
And,  upon  that  occasion,  we  ohs<Tved,  that  plenitude  of  property, ■ 
civil  )K)wer,  would. not  give  a  king,  or  any  other  governing  bodyii 
rigiit  to  do  this:  because,  tliough  thc^y  may  have  a  right  given  themti 
alienate  the  ))ower  wliich  tliey  have,  it  is  no  cimsequencc,  that  they  hm 
a  ri;:lit  to  transfer  a  power  which  they  have  not.  The  successor  OB 
have  no  riglit  to  any  tliini;,  wliicli  his  predecessor  had  no  right  toe  lo 
that,  if  the  nation  was  no  pnninco  under  tlie  predecessor,  it  cannot, 
of  right,  become  one  by  tlio  transfer  of  civil  power  to  his  succesMr. 
Another  inconvenience,  attending  sucii  an  establishment  as  this,  is  Ao 
possibility  of  the  government's  coming  into  improper  hands,  of  iti  being 
alienated  to  such  persons,  as  are  nc^ither  agreeable  to  the  peo|de,  nor 
fit  for  the  oifice.  This  inconvenience,  however  great  it  seems  to  be, 
though  it  may  show,  that  no  nation  would  be  likely  to  agree  to  suchn 
establishment;  if  they  were  in  so  good  a  situation,  as  to  be  able  to  pro- 
cure a  better;  yet  will  never  prove  such  an  establishment  to  be  impoo- 
bible,  in  the  nature  of  the  thing.  An  inconvenience  of  the  like  sort 
may  be  apprehended,  where  the  constitution  has  made  even  a  limited^ 
and  much  more,  where  it  has  made  an  absolute  monarchy  hereditsry* 
III  the  course  of  succession,  the  civil  |>ower  may  come  into  thehandf 
of  a  [)erson,  who  is  neither  agreeable  to  the  people,  nor  fit  for  the  office. 
And  yet  the  apprehension  of  such  inconvenience  would  be  looked 
u})on  as  a  very  weak  argument  to  prove,  that  all  laws,  which  have  en- 
tailed civil  power  upon  such  a  particular  person,  and  the  heirs  of  his 
or  of  her  body,  are  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  ci^il  society,  and,  con- 
sequently, that  such  laws,  however  they  are  made  in  fact,  are,  in  rig)it| 
no  laws  at  all. 

It  seems  to  be  true,  in  general,  that  what  the  collective  body  of  the 
people  do  by  another,  whom  they  have  appointed  to  act  for  them,  is  tt 
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much  their  own  act,  as  if  they  did  it  themselves  in  a  full  assembly.  In 
a  kingdom,  made  hereditary  by  law,  whether  the  king  is  limited  or  ab- 
aolute,  if  there  is  a  vacancy  of  the  throne,  either  by  abdication  or  other- 
wise, the  choice  of  a  successor,  and  the  future  settlement  of  the  consti- 
tution would,  undoubtedly,  be  binding  upon  the  whole  society,  if  such 
choice  and  settlement  were  made  by  persons  entrusted  for  that  purpose 
by  the  people;  though  this  choice,  and  this  appointment  were  not  made 
in  a  full  assembly  of  the  whole  collective  body.  We  see,  therefore, 
that  the  people  may  depute  persons  to  choose  governors  for  them, 
whether  such  governors  hava  only  a  share  in  the  legislative  power,  as 
in  limited  monarchies,  or  have  the  whole  of  it,  as  in  absolute  ones. 
And  if  it  is  not  impossible,  in  the  nature  of  the  thing;  that  is,  if  it  is 
not  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  civil  society,  for  the  people  to  dele- 
gate their  right  of  choosing  legislators;  it  can  scarce  be  thought  impos- 
sible, in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  for  the  people  to  delegate  such  a  power 
to  the  legislative  in  present  possession.  So  that,  though  a  king  or  a 
legislative  body,  merely  as  such,  can  have  no  right  of  apjiointing  their 
successors,  or  of  transferring  their  power  to  such  successors;  yet  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  reason,  why  the  collective  body  of  the  peo- 
ple may  not,  if  they  think  proper,  delegate  or  convey  this  right  to 
their  king  or  legislative  body.  And,  consequently,  though  no  king- 
dom', however  absolute  the  ])owcr  of  the  monarch  niay  be,  is,  in  its  own 
nature,  patrimonial;  yet  a  kingdom  may  be  made  patrimonial  by  the 
consent  of  the  people:  it  is  possible  for  them,  not  only  by  their  imme- 
diate concurrence  to  make  a  transfer  of  the  ]>owcr  of  governing  them 
from  the  present  possessor  to  any  other  person,  whom  they  shall  ex- 
pressly approve  at  the  time;  but  it  is  {)ossible  for  them,  by  some  former 
act  of  consent,  to  have  given  the  present  possessor  a  right  to  transfer 
that  power  to  such  person,  as  he  shall  approve  of:  and  such  a  former 
act  of  consent  will  make  his  choice,  in  effect,  their  own. 

Our  author's  caution,  about  this  matter,  may  be  proper  to  be  repeated 
here;  he  observes,  that  this  tenure  of  civil  power,  which  we  have 
called  plenitude  of  property  in  it,  and  which  is  the  supreme  or  highest 
tenure  possible,  is  no  evidence  that  he,  who  holds  by  it,  has  plenitude 
of  civil  power,  or  that  his  power  is  sovereign:  for  the  tenure,  by  which 
the  power  is  held,  and  the  power  itself,  are  different  things;  so  that  a 
power,  which  is  patrimonial,  may  as  well  be  an  inferior  sort  of  civil 
power,  as  sovereign  or  absolute  civil  power. 

On  the  other  hand,  civil  power  may  be  sovereign  or  absolute;  not- 
withstanding it  is  held  by  a  tenure,  which  is  inferior  to  plenary  pro- 
perty, by  a  claim  of  use  and  profits,  or  by  a  temporary  claim.  Where 
the  constitutional  laws  of  a  civil  society  have  settled  the  succession  to 
the  crown,  and  have  determined  beforehand  to  whom  it  shall  descend 
upon  every  demise;  the  present  possessor,  as  our  author  says,  holds  his 
power  by  a  tenure  of  usufruct;  the  use  and  profits  of  it  are  his  to  enjoy, 
but  the  thing  itself  is  not  his  to  dis]>ose  of.  In  like  manner,  where  the 
crown  is  elective,  and  upon  every  vacancy,  the  people  have  a  constitu- 
tional right  to  choose  the  successor;  the  present  possessor  holds  by  a 
claim  of  use  and  profits. 

Perhaps  in  this  latter  instance,  the  tenure  may  rather  appear  to  be 
temporary:  since  the  right  continues  only  for  a  certain  term,  for  the  life 
of  the  present  possessor,  and  no  longer.     Whereas,  in  the  former  in- 
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stance  of  hereditary  kingdoms,  the  right  continues  to  himself  and  such 
heirs  as  the  laws  have  limited;  so  that  those  heirs,  by  the  aid  of  such 
laws,  claim  in  intestate  succession:  and  consequently  the  thin|;  so  claim- 
ed seems  to  be  his  by  more  than  a  temporary  right;  it  is  transmitted 
from  him  to  his  heirs  by  the  aid  of  the  law,  though  he  has  no  right  to 
transmit  it  by  his  own  act  to  whom  he  pleases. 

It  is  not,  however,  worth  the  while  to  inquire  particularly  whether 
the  tenure  in  elective  kingdoms  is  of  the  temporary,  or  of  the  usuirue- 
tuary  sort.  All  that  is  necessary  for  us  to  observe  here  is,  that  an  usu- 
fructuary claim  to  civil  power,  is  no  evidence  that  the  power  bo  held  is 
not  of  the  highest  sort.  The  right  by  which  a  thing  is  claimed,  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  thing  itself:  the  nature  of  the  claim,  therefore,  does  not 
determine  the  nature  of  the  power  which  is  claimed:  and  he  who 
should  know  that  the  civil  power  in  any  country  belongs  to  the  king 
by  a  claim  of  use  and  profits  only,  and  not  by  a  claim  of  full  property, 
will  have  gone  but  a  very  little  way  towards  determining  whedier  the 
constitutional  power  of  such  king  is  absolute  or  limited;  whether  the 
sovereign  power  is  vested  in  him,  or  in  the  people,  or  in  the  nobles,  or 
in  all  together.  For,  as  patrimonial  civil  power  may  be  of  the  inferior 
sort,  so  usufructuary  civil  power  may  be  sovereign. 

If  we  look  upon  the  power  of  an  elective  king  to  be  temporary,  An 
might  serve  as  an  instance  to  show  us,  that  it  is  possible  for  ci\il  power, 
though  it  is  given  only  for  a  time,  to  be  absolute  as  long  as  it  lastc 
since  it  is  possible  for  the  people,  though  they  choose  their  king  only 
for  life,  to  make  his  power  absolute  as  long  as  he  lives.     Grotius  here 
makes  use  of  the  instance  of  the  Roman  dictator's  power,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  that  commonwealth,  before  the  Iloratian  law  had  made  it  captri 
to  create  any  magistrate  that  should  not  be  subject  to  appeal.     Nor  on 
it  be  maintained,  in  op])osition  to  this  instance,  that  the  dictator's  power, 
before  this  law  was  made,  could  not  bo  al)solute,  merely  because  it  tni 
only  temporary:  since  tlic  nature  of  a  thing  does  not  depend  upon  the 
time  of  its  continuance.     If  civil  power  may  be  absolute,  when  it  con- 
tinues for  the  lives  of  a  man  and  of  his  heirs,  it  may  likewise  be  abso- 
lute when  it  continues  only  for  six  months.     The  way  to  judge  whether 
it  is  so  or  not,  is  to  coniiiider  the  oflfects  of  it.     Now,  the  e&cts  of  so- 
vereign power  are  such,  that  no  other  civil  power  within  the  state  can 
make  them  void.     And  as  the  effects  of  the  dictator's  power  were  of  dus 
sort,  as  long  as  that  power  lasted;  the  power,  which  produced  these 
effects,  could  not  be  less  than  supreme,  notwithstanding  the  claim  toil 
was  only  temporary.     If,  indeed,  we  consider  the  majesty  or  dignity  of 
the  person  who  is  invested  with  such  temporary  power,  instead  of  eon- 
sidering  the  power  itself,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  a  temporary  magis- 
trate has  less  of  that  majesty  and  dignity,  than  one  who  is  perpetual: 
not  because  his  power  is  less  in  itself,  hut  because  the  people  cannot 
readily  bring  themselves  to  pay  as  much  respect  and  reverence  to  one, 
who,  though  he  is  now  their  superior,  will  soon  be  reduced  to  a  level 
with  themselves,  as  they  willingly  pay  to  one,  who  will  be  their  supe- 
rior as  long  as  he  lives. 

Promise  or  oath  of      XXV.  *  Grotius  has  mentioned  a  third  caution,  whidi 

a  kiiiif,  may  limit  {5  to  be  observed  in  forming  a  judgment  upon  the  civil 

II  power.  constitution  of  government  in  any  nation,  and  of  the 
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power,  which  the  people  have  lodged  in  the  hands  of  their  king.  The 
caution  is,  that  the  power  of  the  king  may  be  sovereign,  so  as  not  to  be 
constitutionally  subject  to  the  control  of  the  people,  notwithstanding  he 
bound  himself  to  the  people  by  some  promise  or  oath,'when  he  accept- 
ed the  crown,  not  merely  to  observe  the  law  of  nature  or  the  law  of 
God,  which  he  would  have  been  obliged  to  observe  without  such  en- 
gagement, but  to  observe  some  other  rules,  or  to  act  under  some  other 
restrictions,  which  otherwise  would  not  have  been  binding  upon  him. 

We  shall  the  better  understand  whether  we  can  allow  this  caution  to 
be  well  grounded,  if  we  consider  it  both  where  the  promise  or  oath  is 
required  of  him  by  the  immediate  act  of  the  people,  or  by  some  funda- 
mental law  of  the  society,  as  a  necessary  condition  of  his  receiving  the 
civil  power,  with  which  he  is  about  to  be  invested;  and,  likewise,  where 
such  promise  or  oath  is  wholly  voluntary  in  him,  and  is  matter  of  his 
own  mere  grace  and  bounty. 

In  the  former  case,  if  the  constitutional  laws  require  him  to  promise 
or  swear  to  observe  certain  rules  in  his  future  government;  or,  where 
there  are  no  such  laws,  if  the  people,  when  they  make  over  the  civil 
power  to  him,  impose  this  promise  or  oath  upon  him,  and  will  not  lodge 
it  in  his  hands  upon  any  other  terms;  I  do  not  see,  how  such  a  promise 
or  oath  can  be  consistent  with  the  notion  of  his  civil  powers  being  in  all 
respects  superior  to  that  of  the  people.  A  promise  or  oath  of  this  sort 
18  plainly  a  stipulation  between  him  and  them,  and  is  the  method  which 
they  make  use  of  to  ascertain  their  own  constitutional  rights,  as  well  as 
to  bind  him  not  to  exercise  any  power  which  shall  violate  those  rights. 
But  if  they  have  a  constitutional  authority  to  require,  that  he  shall  pro- 
mise or  swear  to  observe  certain  rules  in  his  future  government,  it 
seems  absurd  to  suppose,  that  they  have  no  constitutionul  authority  to 
enforce  the  observance  of  those  rules,  and  to  see  to  his  performance  of 
such  promise  or  oath.     And  how  such  an  authority  as  this,  in  the  peo- 

fie,  is  consistent  with  full  or  absolute  sovereignty  in  him,  is  more  than 
ean  understand.  If,  indeed,  any  one  chooses  rather  to  say,  that,  where 
a  promise  or  oath  of  this  sort  is  not  observed,  the  constitution  is  broken, 
and  the  people  have,  though  not  a  constitutional,  yet  a  natural  right  to 
resist  him  in  the  exercise  of  any  power  which  is  contrary  to  his  pro- 
mise or  oath;  it  will  scarce  be  worth  the  while  to  enter  into  a  dispute 
upon  this  point:  since  the  king  and  the  people  will,  in  effect,  be  in  the 
same  situation,  if  the  people  have  a  right  to  resist  the  exercise  of  such 
power,  whether  this  right  is  to  be  called  constitutional  or  natural; 
whether  it  arises  from  a  superiority  of  constitutional  power  on  their 
part,  or  from  a-  breach  of  the  constitution  on  his. 

It  is  only  to  such  a  promise  or  oath,  as  is  matter  of  mere  bounty,  that 
a  nice  distinction,  made  by  our  author,  can  possibly  be  applied:  this 
distinction,  if  it  was  ever  so  just,  is  by  no  means  applicable  to  constitu- 
tional oaths  or  promises.  Let  us,  however,  examine  the  distinction  it- 
self; and,  perhaps,  we  shall  find  that  it  has  no  foundation.  An  oath  or 
promise,  says  Grotius,  which  is  taken  by  a  king,  when  he  comes  to  the 
government,  may  either  be  such  an  one  as  restrains  him  in  the  exercise 
it  his  civil  power,  in  some  instances,  or  such  an  one  as  gives  up  the 
power  itself  in  the  like  instances.  Suppose  him  to  promise,  that  he 
will  confine  certain  offices  of  profit  or  trust  to  persons  of  such  a  rank, 
or  of  such  qualifications  as  the  promise  specifies;  or  that  he  will  not 
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raise  any  taxes,  or  iinposo  any  new  tolls  or  customs,  but  sueh  as  have 
been  used  to  be  paid.     By  a  promise  of  this  sort  he  restrains  himself, 
according  to  our  author^s  opinion,  in  the  exercise  of  his  power,  but 
does  not  part  wifii  the  power  itself.     Whatever,  therefore,  he  does  af- 
terwards, which  is  contrary  to  such  a  promise  as  this,  will  be  wrong. 
But  then,  says  our  author,  as  he  has  retained  the  power  of  acting, 
though  he  has  limited  himself  as  to  the  exercise  of  it,  what  is  so  done 
will  not  be  void.     And  from  these  principles  Grotius  concludes,  that 
such  a  promise,  or  oath,  does  not  make  his  civil  power  less  than  sove- 
reign, as  it  does  not  appear  to  affect  the  validity  of  his  acts  at  all,  and 
much  less  does  it  imply,  or  create  in  the  society,  any  power  superior  to 
his  own.     But  sup{H)se,  as  our  author  goes  on,  that  his  promise  or  oath 
is  conceived  in  such  terms,  as  to  contain  not  merely  the  rules  by  which 
he  engages  to  act  in  certain  instances,  but  a  renunciation  likewise  of 
the  |K}wer  of  acting  otherwise,  than  the  promise  or  oath  expresses: 
whatever  is  done  contrary  to  a  promise  or  oath  of  this  sort  will  indeed 
be  void.     But  then  Grotius  reminds  us,  that  civil  power  is  sovereign, 
when  none  of  its  acts  can  be  made  void  by  any  other  power  within  the 
society;  and  that,  in  the  instance  before  us,  the  acts  of  a  king,  which  are 
contrary  to  such  promise  or  oath,  are  not  made  void  by  any  other  pow    ~ 
within  the  society,  but  are  void  in  themselves,  upon  account  of  a  defect 
of  (Mwcr  in  him  who  does  them.     Ilis  conclusion,  therefore,  is,  that  the 
invalidity  of  these  acts  is  no  evidence  that  there  is  any  power  within 
the  state  superior  to  his  own,  and  consequently  is  no  evidence  that  his 
))owcr  is  not  sovereign.     But  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  foundatioo 
for  distinguishing  here  lietwecn  a  promise  or  oath,  which  limits  the 
king  in  the  exercise  of  his  power,  and  a  promise  or  oath,  by  which  he 
renounces  the  power  itself.     Every  promise,  if  it  has  any  effect  at  all, 
must  be  a  renunciation  of  |m)wit,  as  far  as  it  extends.     A  promise,  in 
its  own  nature,  atfcTts  the  liberty  of  the  promiser,  by  obliging  him  to 
act  in  a   particular  maimer:  and  it  is  im|mssiblc  to  conceive,  how  he 
should  have  oliliged  himself  to  act  in  a  particular  manner,  without  hav- 
ing given  up  his  liberty  or  power  of  acting  in  any  other  manner.     All 
promises,  therefore*,  or  oaths,  though  they  lU-e  voluntary  on  the  part  of 
the  king,  are  renunciations  of  his  |>ower  to  govern  by  any  other  rules 
than  those  which  he  has  promised  or  sworn  to  observe.     The  conse- 
quence of  which  is,  that  all  such  acts,  as  are  contrary  to  these  rules, 
will  be  void. 

This,  Grotius  allows  to  l)c  a  diminution  of  his  power,  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  it;  though  he  thinks  it  still  continues  the  same  as  to  its  degree. 
To  clear  up  his  meaning  in  this  second  distinction,  we  will  suppose  the 
two  following  cases  of  a  promise  or  oath.  First,  the  future  king  may 
merely  renounce  his  right  to  do  certain  acts,  which,  by  virtue  of  the 
civil  authority,  vested  in  biin,  he  mijiht  otherwise  have  done.  l)r  se- 
condly, he  may  not  only  renounce  his  right  to  do  those  acts,  but  nuj 
give  the  people  a  right  to  control  him,  if  ever  he  does  them,  by  agree- 
ing, that  they  shall  never  be  done  without  their  consent,  signified  either  ^ 
by  themselves,  or  their  represenUitives.  AVhatever  he  does  contrary 
to  his  promise,  in  either  of  these  instances,  will  be  invalid.  In  the  first 
of  them,  it  is,  that  Grotius  supposes  what  he  does  to  be  invalid,  with- 
out any  diminution  of  his  sovereignty,  as  to  the  degree  of  it;  because 
his  acts,  done  contrary  to  his  promise,  become  invalid,  by  a  defect  of 
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power  in  himself,  and  not  by  the  superior  power  of  any  one  else.  In 
the  seeond  instance,  his  power  cannot  well  be  thought  sovereign,  be- 
cause he  vests  that  power  in  the  people,  which  he  renounces  for  him- 
self and  by  that  means,  establishes  a  power  within  the  society,  by 
which  his.  own  acts  may  be  made  void.  When  our  author  allows,  that 
the  promise^ir  oath  of  a  king,  in  the  first  of  these  cases,  diminishes  his 
power,  as  to  its  extent,  but  not  as  to  its  degree;  he  seems  to  mean,  that 
where  the  king,  before  he  enters  upon  his  office,  has,  as  the  case  is  put, 
merely  renounced  the  power  of  doing  some  acts,  which  he  otherwise 
nught  have  done,  without  vesting  the  power  so  renounced,  in  the  hands 
of  the  people;  his  power  is  necessarily  abridged  as  to  the  extent  of  it; 
because  some  acts,  which  he  does,  will  be  void,  in  consequence  of  his 
promise,  though  they  would  not  have  been  void,  if  no  such  promise 
had  been  made.  But  then,  in  the  meantime,  his  power  is  not  dimin- 
ished as  to  the  degree  of  it;  unless  he  transfers  to  the  people,  what  he 
reoounces  for  himself;  because,  unless  he  does  this,  there  will  be  no 
power  in  the  state  superior  to  his  own. 

Tet,  after  all,  this  second  distinction  is  of  no  weight  in  the  present 
question.  The  whole  civil  power  is  originally  in  the  body  of  the  soci- 
ety* Suppose,  therefore,  that  they  either  elect  a  king,  and  would  vest 
the  whole  civil  power  in  his  hands;  or  suppose,  that  they  have,  for- 
merly, made  such  a  delegation  of  civil  power  to  their  king,  and  have 
established  it  by  law,  to  his  heirs  after  him;  if  any  promise  of  such 
king  to  the  people,  when  he  takes  the  government  upon  him,  is  consi- 
dered as  a  renunciation  of  any  part  of  the  civil  power,  it  must  naturally 
give,  or  rather  return  such  power  to  the  people,  from  whom  it  origi- 
nally came.  It  is  impossible  for  the  civil  power  not  to  exist  somewhere 
in  all  its  parts:  if  he  has  it  not,  the  people  must  have  it.  Certainly, 
therefore,  if  the  constitution  of  government,  in  any  country,  was  at  its 
first  establishment,  designed  to  be  absolutely  monarchical;  such  a  pro- 
mise prevents  it  from  being  so:  and  if  this  form  was  once  established, 
such  a  promise,  from  any  subsequent  monarch,  must  change  the  con- 
stitution, and  restore  to  the  people  so  much  of  the  civil  power,  as  is 
contained  in  the  promise. 

X VI.  After  what  has  been  said  already,  we  need  not  Mixed  constitu- 
enlarge  upon  the  fourth  caution,  which  *  Grotius  pro-  ^^"'* 
poses  to  be  observed  in  judging  of  a  civil  constitution:  the  caution  is, 
that  though  sovereign  power  seems,  in  its  own  nature,  to  be  simple 
or  indivisible,  as  being  the  act  of  the  common  understanding,  directing 
what  is  to  be  done;  yet  it  is  not  necessary,  that  this  should  be  the  under- 
standing of  any  one  man,  as  in  monarchies,  or  of  any  single  body  of 
select  men,  as  in  aristocracies,  or  of  the  representative  body  of  the 
people,  as  in  democracies:  it  may  be  the  joint  understanding  of  a  mixed 
iNidy  composed  of  any  two,  or  all  of  these.  So  that  all  civil  consti- 
tutions are  not,  necessarily,  one  of  the  three  simple  sorts:  and  in  most 
nations  we  should  find  it  very  difficult;  in  some  nations  we  should  find 
it  impossible  to  reduce  the  constitution  to  one  or  other  of  these  sorts, 
and  should  form  a  wrong  judgment  about  them,  if  we  imagined  them 
capable  of  being  so  reduced. 

•  Grot.  Lib.  I.  Cap.  III.  ^  XVU. 
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civil  conitjtutioni  XVII.  To  these  cautions  we  may  add  a  fifth,  which 
may  be  altered,  ig^  that  when,  in  reading  the  history  of  a  nation,  we 
have  discovered  what  its  civil  constitution  was  in  any  former  period  of 
time,  we  must  not,  from  thence,  conclude  it  to  be  the  same  at  present 
because  civil  constitutions,  like  all  other  things,  are  subject  to  altera- 
tions. The  means,  by  which  alterations  may  be  produced  in  them, 
shall  be  inquired  into  hereafter. 


CHAPTER  V. 


OF  THE  CHANGES  WHICH  ARE  PRODUCED  IN  THE  RIGHTS  OF  INDIVIDDALS 

BY  CIVIL  UNION. 

I.  Righta  of  mafMndy  how  changed  in  civil  society. — II.  Rif^  of  pri- 
vate drfenccy  how  restrained  in  a  state  of  civil  society, — III.  Origin 
and  nature  of  civil  jurisdiction. — 1 V.  How  civil  jurisdiction  ceases. — 
V.  Right  qf  drfenccj  where  civil  jurisdiction  ceases  in  fact. — VI. 
Right  qf  dtfencCy  where  civil  jurisdiction  ceases  qf  right. — VII. 
Right  of  reparation  J  how  subjected  to  civil  jurisdiction. — Vlll.  Civi 
jurisdiclioUy  in  respect  of  reparation^  cannot  cease  in  fad. — ^IX. 
Right  of  punishing^  how  restrained  by  civil  jurisdiction. — X.  Dif- 
ference between  jurisdiction  in  matters  qf  dafnage  and  qf  pumAr 
ment. — XI.  Atj^U  to  punish^  how  i^ested  in  the  ctt^  magistrate. — 
XII.  How  far  civil  jurisdiction  may  cease  in  respect  o/*  the  rtgiU  io 
punish. — Xill.  Natural  principles  applicable  to  social  punishment. — 
XIV.  Actions  not  punishable  by  individuals^  may  be  punishable  fry 
magistrates. 

Rigfatsofmanklnd,  I*  TiiE  rights  of  mankind,  when  we  consider  them 
hour  chanced  in  as  members  of  a  civil  society,  are  different,  in  many  in- 
civil  society.  stances,  from  what  they  were  in  a  state  of  nature.  This 
difference  arises  either  from  civil  union,  or  from  civil  laws.  Some  of 
the  rights  of  mankind,  when  they  are  united  into  a  civil  society,  are 
made  different  from  what  they  were  in  a  state  of  nature,  by  the  imme- 
diate operation  of  that  compact,  which  forms  or  unites  them  into  su<*h 
a  society.  Whilst  some  of  them  undergo  no  immediate  alteration  by 
this  compact,  but  only  are  subjected  by  it,  in  general,  to  the  authority 
of  civil  laws:  so  that  such  actual  alterations,  as  they  undergo  after- 
wards, are  produced  immediately  by  these  laws,  and  only  remotely  by 
civil  union.  After  a  number  of  individuals  have  agreed  to  join  toge- 
ther into  one  body,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  one  another,  by  their 
common  force,  against  injuries,  they  are  not  so  free  to  act  for  themselves 
for  this  purpose,  at  their  own  discretion,  and  by  their  own  private 
force,  as  they  were  before  they  made  this  agreement.  *  But  since 
many  of  the  rights  of  mankind  consist  in  nothing  else  but  in  the  liberty 
of  doing  certain  actions;  it  follows,  that,  in  whatever  instances  their 
liberty  of  acting  for  themselves  is  restrained  by  such  an  agreement, 
their  rights,  by  this  act  of  civil  union,  become  different  from  what  they 

•  See  Book  I.  Chap.  II.  S  HI- 
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were  in  the  liberty  of  nature.  But  mankind  form  themBelves  into  civil 
societies,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  securing  themselves  against  inju- 
ries, but  for  the  farther  purpose  of  advancing  a  general  good.  The 
compact,  therefore,  which  forms  or  unites  them  into  such  a  society, 
binds  them  to  act  for  the  eeneral  good,  by  following  such  rules,  as  the 
common  understanding  of  the  society  shall  judge  to  be  necessary  for 
obtaining  it.  In  consequence  of  this  obligation,  their  liberty  of  acting 
is  liable  to  be  restrained  by  these  rules;  that  is,  by  the  civil  laws  of 
the  society,  in  many  instances,  where  the  mere  act  of  civil  union  had 
laid  it  under  no  particular  restraint.  All  such  restraints  upon  their 
liberty,  as  arise  from  this  cause,  are  so  many  changes  produced  in  their 
rights,  by  the  immediate  operation  of  civil  laws. 

H.  Civil  union  lays  the  foundation  of  all  the  altera-  ju^^  ^  private 
tions,  that  are  made  in  the  rights  of  individuals,  after  defcnce,  how  i«- 
they  are  become  members  of  a  civil  society,  by  subject-  ttnined  in  &  itate 
ing  them  to  such  future  restraints  as  shall  arise  from  ®^  ^^^^  locicty. 
the  laws  of  that  society.  But  the  rights  that  are  actually  altered  by 
civil  union  only,  without  the  aid  of  civil  laws,  are  chiefly  such  as  arise 
from  an  injury,  either  before  or  after  it  is  committed.  *  We  have  al- 
ready seen  at  large  what  these  rights  are:  so  that  it  will  be  sufficient 
here,  only  just  to  mention  them.  Individuals,  in  a  state  of  natural 
liberty,  when  they  find  themselves  to  be  in  danger  of  suffering  an  in- 
jury, have  a  right,  before  it  is  committed,  to  defend  themselves  against 
it  at  their  own  discretion,  and  by  their  own  force.  They  have,  likewise, 
after  an  injury  is  committed,  a  right  to  use  the  same  means,  both  to  ob- 
tain reparation  for  the  damages,  which  they  have  sustained  by  it,  and, 
likewise,  to  inflict  punishment  upon  the  authors  of  it.  Some  altera- 
tions are  made  in  each  of  these  rights  by  civil  union:  and  we  are  now 
to  inquire  what  those  alterations  are. 

Individuals  arc  restrained  by  the  act  of  civil  union,  from  defending 
themselves  against  an  injury,  by  their  own  private  force,  and  at  their 
own  discretion;  and  are  obliged  to  apply  to  the  society,  or  to  the  civil 
magistrate,  acting  for  the  society,  to  defend  them  by  the  use  of  the  com- 
mon force,  under  the  conduct  of  the  common  understanding.  It  is  the 
more  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  manner,  in  which  this  restraint  upon 
the  right  of  private  defence  is  produced;  because  most  of  the  writers 
upon  natural  law,  seem  rather  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  there  is  such 
a  restraint,  than  to  explain  the  cause  of  it. 

This  inquiry  might  be  soon  brought  to  a  conclusion,  if  it  could  be 
shown,  that  individuals  explicitly  renounce  their  right  of  defence,  and 
transfer  it  from  themselves  to  the  civil  magistrate,  by  the  social  com- 

Eict;  that  is,  by  the  compact  which  unites  them  into  a  civil  society. 
y  this  compact  all  the  individuals  bind  themselves  to  act  with  their 
joint  force,  for  the  preservation  and  support  of  their  rights:  and  all  of 
them  bind  themselves,  likowise,  to  advance  and  secure  the  general 
good,  by  following  such  rules  as  the  common  understanding  shall  pre- 
scribe to  them  for  this  purpose.  These  two  parts  make  up  the  whole 
of  the  social  compact:  and,  whatever  may  be  implied,  there  is,  certainly, 
no  renunciation  of  their  right  of  private  defence,  nor  any  transfer  of  it 
from  themselves  to  the  civil  magistrate,  explicitly  contained  in  either 
part  of  it. 

•  Sec  Book  1.  Chap.  XVI,  XVII,  XVIII. 
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After  the  civil  laws  of  any  nation  have  commanded  the  seTeral  mem- 
bers of  it  not  to  defend  themselves  by  their  own  private  force,  but  to 
apply  to  the  civil  magistrate  for  this  purpose;  their  right  of  private  de- 
fence will  then  undoubtedly  be  restrained.  For  one  part  of  the  soeial 
compact  subjects  mankind,  in  a  state  of  civil  society,  to  the  authority  of 
civil  laws,  by  binding  them  to  follow  such  rules,  as  the  common  under- 
standing shall  prescribe  for  the  advancement  and  security  of  the  gene- 
ral good.  But  this  does  not  come  up  to  the  point  in  question,  nor  to 
the  common  opinion  about  it.  We  arc  not  inquiring,  whether  the 
right  of  private  defence  may  be  restrained  by  laws,  which  become 
binding,  in  consequence  of  civil  union;  the  point  in  question  is,  whe- 
ther it  is  not  restrained  by  the  mere  act  of  civil  union,  without  the  aid 
of  such  laws.  And  the  common  opinion  about  this  point  is,  that  man- 
kind, considered  merely  as  members  of  civil  society,  have  no  such 
right  of  private  defence;  whether  any  express  laws  have  been  made  t^ 
restrain  it,  or  not. 

The  other  part  of  the  social  compact  places  each  individual  under 
the  protection  of  the  whole  body,  by  binding  them  all  to  act  with  their 
joint  force  for  his  defence.  Rut  if  we  look  no  farther  than  his  right  to 
protection,  it  will  be  no  direct  consequence,  that  by  acquiring  this  right, 
his  own  right  of  private  defence  is  lost  or  restrained.  For  there  is  no 
direct  inconsistency  between  his  having  a  right  to  prevent  or  to  repel 
an  injury  by  his  own  force,  if  he  thinks  it  safe  and  prudent  to  act  alone, 
and  his  having  a  right  to  be  assisted  by  others,  if  he  finds  himself  too 
weak  to  prevent  or  to  repel  it,  without  their  assistance. 

AVe  have*  elsewhere  had  occasion  to  mention  a  second  social  com- 
pact, by  which,  after  a  civil  society  is  formed,  some  particular  civil  con- 
stitution or  form  of  civil  government  is  introduced  and  established.  It 
will  be  needless  to  stop  hero,  and  inquire,  whether  this  is  properly  t 
compact  or  a  civil  law.  AVe  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  examining 
into  this  matter  hereafter:  and  though,  if  it  should  then  appear  to  bet 
law,  any  restraint,  that  it  may  lay  upon  the  right  of  private  defence, 
would  rather  be  a  restraint  arising  from  civil  law,  than  from  civil  union; 
yet  as  we  have  hitherto  called  it  a  compact,  we  will  still  suppose  it  to 
be  properly  a  compact,  and  will  call  it  so  in  the  present  question.  By 
this  second  compact,  which  we  here  consider  as  a  joint  agreement  of 
the  several  members  of  the  society,  amongst  other  effects,  which  it  pro- 
duces, civil  magistrates  are  appointed  for  the  purposes  of  doing  justice 
to  all,  who  are  under  the  protection  of  such  society. f  It  may,  there- 
fore, be  imagined,  that  their  agreement  to  appoint  civil  magistrates,  for 
the  purpose  of  defending  them,  implies  their  consent  to  transfer  their 
right  of  private  defence  from  themselves  to  such  magistrates.  But  not 
to  insist  again,  U|K>n  what  has  been  mentioned  already,  that  their  ac- 
quisition of  a  right  to  be  defended  by  others,  whether  by  the  collective 
body  of  the  society,  or  by  the  magistrate,  does  not  directly  imply  the 
loss  of  their  right  to  defend  themselves;  we  may  observe,  that  a  civil 
magistrate,  or  an  executive  body,  acting  under  the  checks  of  the  law, 
is  nothing  else  but  a  part  of  the  society,  which  is  ap]K)inted  to  act  for 
the  whole  of  it.  The  right,  therefore,  which  this  second  compact  con- 
veys to  the  magistrate,  though  it  may  be  less,  cannot  possibly  be  greater 

*  See  Book  II.  Cliap.  IV.  f  ^r^-  LJb.  I.  Op.  UI.  ^  I. 
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than  what  the  first  compact  had  given  to  the  collective  body  of  the  so- 
ciety: so  that,  unless  we  can  show,  that  the  first  compact  ^ives  the  col- 
lective body  such  a  ri<;ht,  or  such  a  power,  as  is  inconsistent  with  a 
right  of  private  defence  in  the  individuals;  the  second  compact  can 
convey  no  such  right  or  power  to  the  civil  magistrate. 

There  is  a  plain  reason  why  the  society  will  interpose  and  hinder  a 
man  from  making  use  of  his  own  force,  upon  any  occasion  and  in  any 
manner  that  he  pleases,  against  those  who  are  under  its  protection.  The 
society,  by  receiving  them  under  its  protection,  obliges  itself  to  take 
care,  that  they  shall  suffer  no  causeless  harm.  And  this  obligation  re- 
quires, that  it  should  not  allow  him,  or  any  one  else,  to  act  against  them 
at  discretion,  even  for  his  own  defence:  because  he  might  possibly  do 
them  an  injury,  under  the  notion  of  defending  himself  from  suffering 
one.  He  might  pretend  that  they  designed,  or  were  preparing  to  in- 
jure him,  when  there  was  no  ground  for  such  a  pretence:  or  even  if 
they  did  design  to  injure  him,  yet  he  might  be  unjust,  both  in  his  de- 
mands of  security,  and  in  the  manner  of  enforcing  those  demands.  But 
this  restraint  upon  his  right  of  private  defence,  is  a  restraint  rather  in 
fact  than  of  right:  though  the  society  is  obliged  to  secure  them,  who 
are  under  its  protection,  against  all  causeless  harm;  yet  he,  in  the  mean- 
time, if  he  is  no  party  to  this  obligation,  will  have  a  right  to  defend  him- 
self at  his  own  discretion,  and  by  his  own  force.  Such  a  body  of  men 
will  be  stronger  than  he  is,  and  will,  therefore,  be  al)le  to  hinder  him 
from  using  his  right:  but  this  is  no  evidence  that  his  right  does  not  sub- 
sist: because  it  is  no  evidence,  that  he  is  obliged  to  submit  to  be  so  liin- 
dered,  if  he  was  strong  enough  to  help  it,  and  thought  himself  to  be 
doing  nothing  but  what  the  law  of  nature  will  justify.  Such  a  restraint 
as  this  upon  Kis  right  is  no  other  than  what  he  might  have  met  with  in 
the  liberty  of  nature;  if  the  individuals,  that  he  had  to  deal  with,  hap- 
pened to  be  stronger  than  himself:  they  might  liave  stopped  him  from 
using  his  right  of  private  defence,  till  they  were  satisfied  that  his  de- 
fence was  lawful:  but  in  the  meantime  he  would  not  have  been  obliged 
to  submit  to  their  determination  upon  this  head,  but  would  have  been 
at  liberty  to  determine  upon  it  for  himself.  And  as  he  had  a  right  in  a 
state  of  equality  to  judge  for  himself,  whether  the  occasion  of  defending 
himself,  and  the  means  that  he  made  use  of  for  this  purpose,  were  jus- 
tifiable or  not,  and  to  act  accordingly;  notwithstanding  the  individuals 
that  he  happened  to  have  to  deal  with,  might  be  stronger  than  he,  and 
might  force  him  to  submit  to  their  judgment;  so,  likewise,  in  a  state  of 
civil  society,  though  such  society  may,  in  fact,  stop  him  from  defending 
himself,  at  his  own  discretion  and  by  his  own  force,  against  any  persons 
who  are  under  its  protection;  yet  if  we  consider  it  as  doing  this,  only 
in  consequence  of  its  obligation  to  guard  those  persons  against  suffer- 
ing any  causeless  harm,  without  any  consent  on  his  part,  he  will  still 
have  the  right  to  judge  lor  himself,  and  to  act  accordingly. 

We  have  now  seen,  where  any  person  is  in  danger  of  being  injured 
by  others,  that  neither  the  obligation  of  a  civil  society  to  protect  them 
against  causeless  harm,  nor  the  right  which  he  has  to  protection,  will 
take  away  his  liberty  of  private  defence;  if  the  obligation  of  the  society 
and  his  right  are  considered  separately.  But  if  his  right  to  protection 
is  a  right  to  be  protected  by  the  same  society,  which  is  obliged  to  pro- 
tect them,  and  we  consider  this  right,  or  rather  the  conditions,  upon 
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which  he  acquired  it,  and  the  obligation  of  the  society  together,  we 
shall  then  find,  in  this  new  of  the  matter,  that  the  same  act  of  social 
union  which  eave  him  a  right  to  protection,  put  his  liberty  of  private 
defence  into  tne  hands  of  the  public,  or  of  the  civil  magistrate,  who  acts 
for  the  public.  The  obligation  of  the  society  towards  them,  if  he  is  no 
party  to  it,  will  produce  only  a  restraint  in  fact,  and  not  a  restraint  in 
right,  upon  his  liberty  of  private  defence.  But  whatever  act  of  his 
makes  him  a  party  in  this  obligation,  either  as  such  act  declares,  or  as 
it  implies  his  consent,  that  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  the  society  diould 
protect  them;  this  act  of  his  gives  the  society  such  a  right,  as  restrains 
his  liberty  of  private  defence  in  respect  of  them.  The  act  of  civil 
union,  or  the  act  of  putting  himself  under  the  protection  of  a  civil  so- 
ciety, is  an  act  of  this  sort:  it  implies  his  consent,  that,  as  far  as  he  is 
concerned,  the  society  should  guard  all  others,  who  are  under  its  pro- 
tection, against  suffering  any  causeles^s  harm.  And  the  reason  why  his 
act  of  civil  union,  or  his  act  of  putting  himself  under  the  protectioQ  of 
the  society,  must  be  understood  to  imply,  that  he  consents  to  these  con- 
ditions, is,  because  the  society,  being  from  the  nature  and  desi^  of  it 
obliged  thus  to  guard  all  others  who  are  under  its  protection,  could  not 
consistently  with  this  obligation,  take  him  under  its  protection,  unless 
he  consented,  and  was  willing  to  make  himself  a  party  to  the  same 
obligation. 

Upon  the  whole,  an  individual  is  understood,  by  the  act  of  civfl 
union,  to  part  with  his  right  of  private  defence;  not  merely  because  this 
act  places  him  under  the  protection  of  a  civil  society,  but  because  it 
places  him  under  the  protection  of  a  civil  society,  which  stands  engaged 
to  protect  those  who  are  about  to  do  him  the  injury,  as  well  as  to  pro- 
tect him,  who  apprehends  himself  to  be  likely  to  suffer  it.  This  act 
implies,  not  only  that  he  is  willing  to  acquire  a  right  of  being  protected 
by  the  common  force  atrainst  any  causeless  harm,  which  they  might 
possibly  do  him,  but,  likewise,  that  he  consents  to  their  having  a  right 
of  being  protected  by  the  same  force  against  any  causeless  harm  which 
he  might  possi))ly  do  them:  it  must  be  understood  to  imply  such  cod- 
sent;  because,  without  consenting  to  their  right  of  protection,  he  could 
not  acquire  a  right  of  protection  lor  himself. 

From  hence  it  follows,  first,  that  the  jurisdiction  which  a  civil  socictj 
has  over  any  individual  in  respect  of  the  right  of  private  defence,  sup- 
poses both  the  individual  who  is  in  danger  of  being  injured,  and  them 
likewise,  who  are  a!)out  to  injure  him,  to  be  under  the  protection  of 
one  and  the  same  civil  society:  because  it  is  his  consent  to  their  right 
of  protection,  which  restrains  his  own  right  of  private  defence;  and 
this  consent  of  his  is  given  no  otherwise  than  by  his  acquiring  a  right 
of  being  protected  by  the  same  society  which  is  obliged  to  protect  them. 

Secondly,  it  follows  from  hence,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  a  civil  so- 
ciety over  the  liberty  of  private  defence,  is  a  right  to  restrain  one  mem- 
ber from  acting  against  others  by  his  own  force  and  at  his  own  discre- 
tion, as  far  as  such  a  liberty  of  acting  might  expose  them  to  any  cause- 
less harm.  And,  conse<iuently,  the  society  has  a  right,  not  only  to 
judge  whether  the  occasion  of  defence  is  just,  but  likewise  to  take  care 
that  nothing  is  done  unjustly  even  u|K)n  a  just  occasion.  After  he  has 
made  it  appear  to  the  society  that  he  is  in  danger  of  suffering  an  injury, 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  society  over  his  right  of  defence  does  not  stop 
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here:  he  might,  if  he  was  left  to  himself,  demand  such  securitj  as  he 
has  no  right  to;  because  he  might  demand  such  as  he  had  no  occasion 
for;  or  he  might  do  them  more  harm  in  obtaining  the  security  to  which 
he  has  a  right,  than  he  ought  to  do  them;  because,  he  might  do  them 
more  harm  than  is  necessary  to  obtain  it.  He  is,  therefore,  not  at  liberty 
to  make  use  of  his  own  private  force,  or  of  any  other  force  which  is 
managed  at  his  own  discretion,  but  is  obliged  to  make  use  only  of  the 
common  force,  which  is  under  the  direction  of  the  common  under- 
standing. 

in.  *  Notwithstanding  mankind  are  now  united  into  origin  and  nature 
civil  societies,  yet  the  right  of  private  defence  still  sub-  «/  civil  juriidic- 
sists,  where  civil  jurisdiction  ceases.  The  reader  will  ^^"' 
be  better  able  to  understand,  both  in  what  cases  civil  jurisdiction  ceases, 
in  respect  of  the  right  of  private  defence,  and  whv,  in  those  instances, 
this  right  should  subsist,  after  civil  union,  if  we  first  inquire  into  the 
nature  and  origin  of  civil  jurisdiction. 

By  civil  jurisdiction,  we  mean  a  right  which  a  civil  society,  acting 
either  by  its  collective  body  or  by  its  magistrates,  has  to  determine  any 
matter  that  is  in  dispute  between  two  or  more  persons,  and  to  compel 
them  by  the  public  force,  to  submit  to  its  determination,  if  they  do  not 
submit  to  it  of  their  own  accord. 

Jurisdiction  is  divided  into  two  sorts:  a  jurisdiction  over  persons,  and 
a  jurisdiction  over  things.     Indeed,  all  jurisdiction  is  ultimately  over 
persons,  for  it  consists  in  a  right  to  determine  controversies  between 
two  or  more  persons,  and  to  compel  the  persons  concerned  in  such  con- 
troversies to  submit  to  the  determination.     But  a  civil  society  may  have 
this  right,  either  upon  account  of  some  purely  personal  circumstances 
of  the  parties  contending,  or  upon  account  of  the  thing  about  which 
they  contend:  and  to  distinguish  these  two  cases  from  one  another,  the 
former  is  called  a  jurisdiction  over  the  persons,  and  the  latter  a  juris- 
diction over  the  thing.     Where  the  persons  concerned  in  a  dispute  are 
obliged,  from  their  personal  circumstances,  if  they  cannot  adjust  it  ami- 
cably, to  have  recourse  to  the  public  for  a  determination  of  it;  the  right 
of  the  society,  which  corresponds  to  this  obligation,  is  a  jurisdiction 
OTer  their  persons.     Where  they  are  obliged  thus  to  have  recourse  to 
the  public,  not  merely  because  their  own  personal  circumstances  oblige 
them,  but  because  the  thing  in  dispute  is  in  the  power  of  the  society, 
and  can  be  no  otherwise  claimed  by  either  of  them,  than  by  the  con- 
sent and  under  the  direction  of  the  society;  the  right  in  the  society, 
mrhich  corresponds  to  this  obligation,  is  a  jurisdiction  over  the  thing. 
Thus,  if  we  consider  only  the  immediate  cause  of  jurisdiction,  as  it 
^uases  either  from  the  personal  circumstances  of  the  parties  contending, 
or  from  the  situation  of  the  thing  in  dispute,  it  may  be  distinguished 
into  these  two  sorts:  but  if  wc  consider  its  operation,  as  it  binds  the 
parties  to  submit  to  the  determination  of  the  society,  all  jurisdiction,  in 
this  view  of  it,  may  be  said  to  be  over  persons. 

The  foundation  of  all  civil  jurisdiction  over  persons,  is  laid  either 
immediately  or  remotely  in  such  a  civil  union  as  places  the  persons  con- 
cerned on  one  side,  in  any  controversy  about  matters  of  right,  under 
the  protection  of  the  same  society  that  is  to  protect  the  persons  concern- 

•  Grot.  I.ib.  I.  Cap.  HI.  §  II. 
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ed  on  the  other  side.  We  have  seen  *  already,  that  this  is  the  oriein 
of  civil  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  defence;  and  shall  see,  presently,  that 
it  has  the  same  origin  in  matters  of  reparation  and  of  punishment 
Many  rights  of  mankind,  indeed,  are  not  brought  under  the  jurisdie- 
tion  of  society  immediately  by  the  act  of  civil  union,  or  merely  upon 
account  of  the  common  protection  which  the  same  society  owes  to  the 
persons  in  controversy.  But  the  obligation  of  civil  laws  is  derived 
from  civil  union:  and  those  laws,  where  the  general  good  requires  it, 
may  restrain  such  of  their  rights  as  were  not  restrained  by  the  imme- 
diate act  of  civil  union;  and  may,  by  this  means,  give  the  society  a  ju- 
risdiction in  many  instances,  where  the  mere  act  of  civil  union  had  not 
given  it  any.  Civil  jurisdiction  over  the  persons  of  individuals,  must 
either  immediately  or  remotely  have  its  foundation  in  civil  union,  or  in 
some  act  which  is  equivalent  to  it.  For,  since  all  men  are  f  naturally 
equal,  and  are  naturally  at  liberty  to  judge  and  to  act  at  their  own  dis- 
cretion, no  civil  magistrate  and  no  civil  society  can  have  any  right  to 
judge  and  to  act  for  them,  or  to  restrain  them  from  judging  and  acting 
for  themselves,  unless  they  have  some  way  or  other  consented  to  give 
the  magistrate  or  the  society  this  right.  And  this  consent  appears  no 
otherwise,  than  by  their  joining  themselves  to  the  society,  or,  however, 
by  their  putting  themsolves  or  their  rights,  by  some  means  or  other, 
under  the  protection  of  the  society.  The  jurisdiction  which  a  civil 
society  has  over  things,  as  far  as  it  affects  any  person  who  is  not  under 
the  protection  of  that  society,  may  be  thought  an  exception  to  this  rule: 
but  we  shall  see,  presently,  that  this  is  rather  a  natural,  than  a  civil 
jurisdiction.  It  maybe  called  a  civil  jurisdiction,  as  it  belongs  to  a 
civil  society,  but  it  is  in  fact  no  other  right  than  what,  in  some  sort,  in- 
dividuals have  in  the  liberty  of  nature,  and  arises  rather  out  of  pro- 
perty than  out  of  civil  union. 

When  J  a  number  of  individuals  have  united  themselves,  by  consent, 
into  one  body,  and  Iiavc  settled  u{)on  any  tract  of  land,  such  a  collec- 
tive body,  by  this  act  of  settling  there,  or  by  this  occu|)ancy  in  the  gross, 
acquires  a  general  property  in  the  land.  This  general  property  of  a 
civil  society,  is  like  the  particular  property  of  individuals  in  a  state  of 
independency.  As  the  particular  property,  which  an  individual  has  ia 
a  parcel  of  land,  aftrr  he  has  sc^ized  upon  it,  is  a  right  of  such  indivi- 
dual to  exclude  all  other  individuals,  whether  they  are  few  or  many, 
from  having  any  thing  at  all  to  do  with  this  small  parcel  of  land,  so  the 
general  property  which  a  civil  society,  or  a  number  of  individuals  unit- 
ed into  one  body,  and  acting  together,  acquires  by  occupancy  in  the 
tract  of  land,  where  it  settles,  is  a  right  of  such  collective  body  to  ex- 
clude the  rest  of  mankind,  all  other  civil  societies,  and  all  other  indi- 
viduals, who  are  not  members  of  this  bmly,  from  having  any  thing  at 
all  to  do  with  this  large  parcel  of  land.  This  exclusive  right  of  general 
property  in  a  civil  society,  as  it  is  distinguished  from  the  private  right 
of  the  same  sort  which  the  several  members  have  in  their  separate 
shares  or  estates,  is  called  the  jurisdiction  of  the  society  over  the  land: 
and  that  whole  tract  of  land,  which  is  thus  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
society,  or  in  which  the  society  has  such  an  exclusive  right  of  general 
property,  is  called  its  territory.     §  One  immediate  and  necessary  effect 
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of  this  jurisdiction,  as  has  already  been  shown,  is,  that  no  alien  is  ca- 
pable of  having  private  property  in  any  part  of  the  territory;  or,  rather, 
that  no  member  is  capable  of  transferring  such  private  property  to  an 
alien,  without  the  express  consent  of  the  society.  We  have,  likewise, 
taken  notice  of  an  accidental  effect  of  this  jurisdiction  in  respect  of 
aliens;  which  is,  that,  since  no  alien  can  have  any  right  to  come  within 
the  territories  of  the  society,  if  the  society  chooses  to  hinder  him,  it 
follows,  that  no  alien  can  take  even  moveable  goods,  which  are  within 
the  territory,  though  they  are  no  part  of  it,  if  the  society  has  forbidden 
it  In  general,  the  jurisdiction  of  a  society  over  its  own  territory,  sub- 
jects all  the  rights  that  any  person  may  be  supposed  to  have  to  any 
thing,  which  is  either  a  part  of  the  territory,  or  within  it,  to  be  regu- 
lated and  governed  by  the  society:  even  the  rights  of  aliens  are  sub- 
jected by  it  to  be  thus  regulated,  notwithstanding  such  aliens,  as  to  their 
persons,  are  neither  members  of  the  society,  nor  have  ever  put  them- 
selves under  its  protection.  In  the  meantime,  this  is  no  more  inconsis- 
tent with  the  natural  liberty  of  such  aliens,  than  it  is  inconsistent  with 
the  liberty  of  an  individual  in  a  state  of  nature,  if  he  chooses  to  accept 
of  a  part  of  any  other  individual's  private  estate,  to  be  bound  to  accept 
it  upon  such  terms  as  the  owner  of  the  estate  shall  prescribe;  or  if  he 
chooses  to  *hunt  upon  the  soil,  or  to  fish  in  the  waters  of  another,  to 
be  bound  not  to  hunt  such  beasts,  or  not  to  kill  such  fish  as  the  owner 
forbids  him  to  meddle  with.  For,  as  the  right  of  the  individual,  in  one 
case,  depends  upon  the  will  of  the  owner,  so  the  right  of  the  alien,  in 
the  other  case,  depends  upon  the  will  of  the  society.  The  particular 
property,  which  the  owner  has  in  the  land,  makes  it  lawful  for  him  to 
keep  it  to  himself,  and  not  to  give  any  part  of  it  to  the  other;  and  his 
particular  property  in  the  soil  or  the  water,  makes  it  lawful  for  him  to 
hinder  the  other  from  using  them  at  all.  No  injury,  therefore,  is  done 
to  this  other,  if  the  land  is  not  given  him,  or  if  the  use  of  the  soil  and 
the  water  is  not  allowed  him  upon  his  own  terms,  but  upon  such  terms 
only  as  the  particular  owner  thinks  proper.  In  like  manner,  the  ge- 
neral property,  which  the  society  has  in  its  territory,  makes  it  lawful 
for  such  society  to  confine  all  private  property  to  its  own  members, 
without  granting  an  express  allowance  to  any  aliens  to  have  any  land, 
which  is  a  part  of  the  territory:  and  the  same  general  property  makes 
it  lawful  for  the  society  to  hinder  any  alien  from  coming  into  the  terri- 
tory to  take  away  such  moveable  goods  as  are  found  within  it.  No  in- 
jury, therefore,  is  done  to  such  alien,  if  he  is  not  allowed  to  acquire 
private  property  there,  or  to  take  any  moveable  goods  from  thence,  upon 
his  own  terms,  but  upon  such  terms  only  as  the  society,  which  is  the 
general  owner,  thinks  proper.  But  if  the  society,  upon  account  of  its 
general  property,  has  a  right  to  hinder  those,  who  are  neither  members 
of  it,  nor  under  its  protection,  as  to  their  persons,  from  taking  such 
things  as  are  either  a  part  of  its  territory,  or  are  within  such  territory, 
it  necessarily  follows,  where  any  dispute  arises  concerning  such  things, 
that  though  some  or  all  the  parties,  concerned  in  the  dispute,  are  other- 
wise not  under  the  protection  of  the  society,  so  as  to  give  the  society 
any  immediate  jurisdiction  over  their  j)erson8;  yet,  in  consequence  of 
the  jurisdiction  which  it  has  over  the  thing  in  dispute,  it  will  have  a 
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right  to  compel  them  either  to  take  it  according  to  the  sentence  which 
the  society  gives  upon  the  dispute,  or  not  to  take  it  at  all. 

We  may  call  this  right  by  the  name  of  civil  jurisdiction,  if  we  please; 
but  it  can  be  called  so  no  otherwise,  than  as  it  belongs  to  a  civil  society: 
for  it  is  a  sort  of  jurisdiction  which  does  not  arise  out  of  civil  union. 
And,  indeed,  though  it  may  belong  to  a  civil  society,  yet  it  is  not  con- 
fined to  a  civil  society:  it  is  a  right  which  is  incidental  to  property, 
either  general  or  particular,  and  may  as  well  belong  to  an  individual  in 
a  state  of  natural  liberty,  as  to  a  number  of  individuals  united  by  social 
compact  into  one  body.     Or  suppose  this  sort  of  jurisdiction  to  belons 
only  to  a  body  of  individuals  so  united  into  one  civil  society;  it  would 
still  be  improper  to  say,  in  respect  of  those  who  are  not  members  of 
this  body,  that  this  jurisdiction,  as  it  affects  them,  arises  from  civil  union. 
Though  we  should  suppose,  what  is  not  true,  that  civil  union  is  neces- 
sary, before  any  such  jurisdiction  can  subsist;  yet  it  cannot  be  civil 
union  which  extends  this  jurisdiction  to  aliens:  because  aliens  are  not 
in  civil  union  with  the  society  which  has  the  jurisdiction.     But  after 
all,  those  who  arc  not  under  the  protection  of  the  civil  society,  and  are, 
therefore,  clear  of  its  direct  jurisdiction  over  their  persons,  may,  if  they 
please,  avoid  any  indirect  jurisdiction  of  this  sort,  arising  from  its  ge- 
neral property,  by  not  endeavouring  to  obtain  such  things  as  are  within 
its  jurisdiction.     And  since  their  endeavouring  to  obtain  them  is  their 
own  act,  even  this  jurisdiction  over  things  becomes  a  jurisdiction  over 
their  persons  no  otherwise  than  by  their  own  consent.     We  cannot, 
indeed,  say,  that  both  or  all  of  the  parties,  if  they  are  more  than  two, 
who  contend  about  a  thing  which  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  society, 
must  necessarily,  as  to  their  persons,  be  under  the  protection  of  such 
society,  or  that  the  society  will  otherwise  have  no  jurisdiction.     But 
still  the  notion  of  common  protection  is  so  necessarily  connected  with 
the  notion  of  jurisdiction,  that  the  society  could  have  no  right  to  decide 
the  contest,  and  to  compel  the  contending  parties  to  submit  to  the  deci- 
sion, if  the  rights  of  all  of  them,  as  far  as  this  dispute  is  concerned, 
were  not  under  its  protection. 

But  we  have  no  occasion  to  enter  any  farther  into  this  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  jurisdiction  which  a  civil  society  has  over  its  own  territorVi 
or  over  such  moveable  goods  as  are  within  its  territory.  The  jurisdic* 
tion  of  a  civil  society,  as  it  restrains  the  right  of  defence,  is  a  direct  ju- 
risdiction over  the  persons;  and  is  founded  partly  in  the  protection 
which  he,  who  is  to  be  defended,  has  acquired  a  right  to,  or  rather  in 
his  consent  to  be  restrained  in  his  liberty  of  defence,  which  consent 
he  must  be  understood  to  give  by  the  same  act  which  gave  him  t  right 
to  protection;  and  partly  in  the  ])rotection  which  the  same  society  owes 
to  them,  against  whom  he  is  to  be  defended. 

How  civil  jiirudic-  IV.  *  Civil  jurisdiction  may  cease,  either  in  fact,  or 
tion  ceases.  of  right.    It  ceases,  in  fact,  where  any  person  has  a  right 

to  the  protection  of  the  society,  but  the  society  cannot,  in  fact,  give  hi* 
protection.  What  has  been  t  already  said  concerning  such  civil  juris- 
diction, as  restrains  the  right  of  defence,  will  serve  to  show  us,  that 
where  he,  who  is  to  be  defended,  is  not  under  the  protection  of  the  so- 
ciety, the  jurisdiction,  which  the  society  has  over  him,  must,  necessi- 

"  Grot.  Lib.  I.  Cap.  III.  ^  II.  f  Sec  S  H. 
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rily  cease.  For  civil  jurisdiction,  in  respect  of  the  right  of  defence, 
supposes  this,  and  more  than  this;  it  supposes  that  both  he,  who  is  to 
be  defended,  and  they,  likewise,  who  are  about  to  injure  him,  are  under 
the  protection  of  the  same  civil  society.  Notwithstanding,  therefore, 
he  may  have  a  right  to  be  protected  by  the  society,  yet  if,  in  fact,  the 
society  cannot  protect  him;  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  society,  though 
it  subsists  of  right,  will  cease  in  fact. 

When  civil  jurisdiction  thus  ceases  in  fact,  it  may  cease  either  for 
the  present  instant  only,  or  for  some  indefinite  length  of  time.  A  per- 
son, who  has  a  right  to  be  protected  by  a  civil  society,  cannot,  in  fact, 
receive  protection  from  it;  sometimes,  because  the  society  cannot  inter- 
pose at  die  instant,  when  he  wants  its  protection,  though  it  might  be 
able  to  interpose  afterwards,  when  its  protection  would  come  too  late; 
and,  sometimes,  because  it  cannot  interpose,  either  at  the  present  in- 
stant, or  at  any  determinate  time  hereafter. 

Civil  jurisdiction  ceases,  of  right,  where  there  is  no  civil  jurisdic- 
tion at  all;  that  is,  where  no  civil  society  has  any  right  to  interpose  and 
restrain  a  man  from  acting  for  himself,  by  his  own  force,  and  at  his  own 
discretion. 

This  division,  though  it  is  different  from  our  author's  as  to  the  form 
of  it,  is  the  same  with  his,  in  substance.  He  first  divides  the  cases, 
where  civil  jurisdiction  ceases,  into  those,  where  it  ceases  only  for  the 
present  instant,  and  those,  where  it  ceases  for  an  indefinite  length  of 
time.  And  then  he  goes  on  to  divide  the  cases,  where  it  ceases  for  an 
indefinite  length  of  time,  into  those,  where  it  ceases  in  fact,  and  those, 
where  it  ceases  of  right.  But  because  civil  jurisdiction  can  cease  no 
otherwise  than,  either  in  fact  or  of  ri{^ht;  and  because  it  docs  not  ap- 
pear in  his  division,  whether  it  ceases  in  fact  or  of  right,  when  it  ceases 
only  for  the  present  instant,  1  have,  therefore,  chosen,  whilst  I  kept  to 
the  substance  of  that  division,  to  change  the  form  of  it. 

Where  civil  jurisdiction  ceases,  either  in  fact  or  of  right,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  a  man's  having  the  same  liberty  to  defend  himself  by 
his  own  force,  and  at  his  own  discretion,  notwithstanding  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  a  civil  society,  that  he  would  have  had,  if  he  and  all  mankind 
had  still  continued  in  the  liberty  of  nature.  For  civil  jurisdiction,  in 
respect  of  the  liberty  of  private  defence,  is  the  right,  which  a  civil  so- 
ciety has  to  restrain  a  man  from  deciding  his  own  quarrel,  and  to  de- 
cide it  for  him:  and,  in  all  instances,  where  the  right  of  any  civil  society 
to  restrain  him  from  acting  for  himself  ceases,  he  must  necessarily  be 
as  much  at  liberty  to  act  for  himself,  iis  if  no  society  had  ever  been 
formed  at  all. 

V.  Civil  jurisdiction  ceases,  in  fact,  for  the  present  Right  of  defence, 
instant;  when  the  injury,  which  threatens  us,  is  so  im-  J*^®.**  civil  juris- 
mediate,  that  the  public,  or  the  civil  ma<;istratc  for  the  f^^^  ceaae*  m 
public,  cannot  come  to  our  assistance  time  enough  to 
prevent  or  to  repel  it;  that  is,  when  we  are  in  such  circumstances,  that 
we  cannot  possibly  be  defended  at  all,  unless  we  defend  ourselves  by 
our  own  private  force. 

But  yet,  if  we  consider  any  person  as  a  member  of  civil  society,  we 
shall  find,  that,  even  in  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  every  injury, 
which  will  justify  him  in  proceeding  to  extremities.  I  do  not  mean, 
that  the  injury,  with  which  he  is  threatened,  may  be  so  remote,  or  so 
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uncertain,  as  to  give  him  time  to  apply  to  the  society,  and  to  obtain  the 
assistance  of  the  public  to  guard  him  against  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  his  being  obliged,  as  a  member  of  civil  society,  to  have  recourse  to 
the  society,  where  the  injury  is  of  this  sort:  because,  in  respect  of  such 
injuries  as  these,  its  jurisdiction  subsists,  both  of  right,  and  in  fact 
He  has  a  right  to  the  protection  of  the  public;  and  has,  in  fact,  an  op- 
portunity of  obtaining  protection.  But  what  1  mean  is,  that  the  injury, 
though  it  is  both  immediate  and  certain,  may  be  too  small,  in  its  own 
nature,  to  justify  him  in  taking  away  the  life  of  the  aggressor,  or  in 
doing  him  any  grievous  harm,  in  order  to  prevent  him  from  putting  his 
design  in  execution.  This  is  not  merely  matter  of  humanity  or  bene- 
volence; but  when  he  is  considered  as  a  member  of  civil  society,  it 
seems  to  be  what  the  society  may  claim  of  him.  Lesser  injuricsa,  where 
men  live  in  a  state  of  society,  may  commonly  be  repaired,  after  they 
are  over.  The  magistrate,  perhaps,  has  not  an  opportunity  of  repel- 
ling the  harm,  but  he  may,  and  commonly  will,  have  an  opportunity  of 
interposing  afterwards,  to  take  care,  that  full  amends  shall  be  made  to 
the  person,  who  has  suffered  it.  In  respect,  therefore,  of  such  lesser 
injuries,  as  may  easily  be  repaired,  civil  jurisdiction  cannot  properly  be 
said  to  cease;  however  immediate,  and  however  certain  they  may  ^ 
pear  to  be.  The  members  of  the  same  civil  society  seem  to  be  as  effec- 
tually protected  against  one  another  where  they  are  sure  of  being  made 
amends  for  the  injury  that  they  have  suffered,  as  where  they  are  guarded 
beforehand  against  suffering  it  at  all. 

The  loss  oif  life,  indeed,  or  the  loss  of  chastity,  are,  in  their  own  na- 
ture, irreparable  injuries.  If  the  public  cannot  interpose  to  guard  those 
who  are  under  its  protection,  against  such  injuries  as  these,  they  are  ai 
much  at  liberty,  in  a  state  of  society,  to  defend  themselves,  by  all  ne- 
cessary means,  as  they  would  have  been  in  a  state  of  natural  equalitr; 
even  though  the  aggressor's  death  should  be  the  consequence  of  their 
defence:  because  it  is  to  no  purpose  for  the  public  to  interpose,  after 
the  injury  is  over;  if  no  amends  can  be  made  for  the  loss  that  has  been 
sustained. 

Sometimes  injuries  of  a  lower  sort,  though  they  are  not  irreparable, 
in  their  own  nature,  are  irreparable  by  accident.     And  there  is  the 
same  reason,  why  a  man  should  be  at  liberty  to  defend  himself  against 
these,  as  there  is,  why  he  should  be  at  liberty  to  defend  himself  against 
the  other;  where  he  can  have  no  ast»istanco  from  civil  jurisdiction.    Of 
this  sort,  we  may  reckon  the  loss  of  goods,  where  the  person,  who  at' 
tempts  to  steal  them,  is  unknown;  or  where,  though  he  is  known,  there 
is  a  moral  certainty,  that  the  public  can  never  interpose,  so  as  to  obtaira 
the  restitution  of  them.     The  rules,  that  ought  to  be  observed  in  thei»£? 
circumstances,  are  the  same  that  ought  to  be  observed  in  a  state  of  na^* 
ture.     And  where  the  law  of  nature  would  justify  a  man,  considere^^ 
as  an  individual,  in  proceeding  to  extremities,  the  same  law  will  justify 
him  in  taking  the  same  measures,  though  he  is  a  member  of  civil  society- 

When  civil  jurisdiction  ceases,  only  for  the  present  instant,  the  dan- 
ger must  be  immediate.  But  both  the  notion  of  an  *  immediate  danger, 
and  the  notion  of  the  present  instant,  are  to  be  understood  with  some 
latitude.     Every  danger  is  an  immediate  one,  as  to  the  purpose  of  al- 

*  Grotius,  Lib.  II.  Cap.  1.  §  V. 
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lowing  th6  members  of  any  civil  society  to  defend  themselves  against 
one  another,  if  such  danger  is  so  near,  that  it  cannot  be  avoided  by  any 
other  means.  And  the  present  instant,  as  to  the  same  pur]X)se,  is  not 
a  single  point  of  time,  tliat  has  no  duration;  it  is  understood  to  conti- 
nue as  long  as  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  the  assistance  of  the  ma- 
gistrate continues.  If  a  man  has  been  threatening  to  kill  you,  and  is 
seizing  a  sword  or  some  other  weapon,  with  a  plain  design,  as  far  as 
you  can  judge,  of  putting  his  threats  in  execution;  the  danger  is  imme- 
diate enough  to  justify  your  defence  of  yourself,  at  your  own  discretion, 
without  waiting  till  the  weapon  is  at  your  breast.  Suppose  that  you  and 
the  aggressor  had  closed  with  one  another,  and  had  struggled  together  for 
some  time  before  you  were  able  to  get  such  an  advantage  over  him,  as 
to  make  your  defence  effectual  by  despatching  him;  though  this  length 
of  time  cannot  strictly  be  called  an  instant,  yet  your  right  of  private 
defence  continues  during  the  whole  of  it:  because  there  is  in  every  part 
of  it  the  same  impossibility  of  your  being  assisted  by  the  civil  magis- 
trate, or  protected  by  the  public. 

*6rotius  asks  here,  whether  it  would  be  lawful  to  secure  our  own 
life,  by  killing  a  person,  who  attempts  to  take  it  from  us  by  such  means 
as  we  are  sure  will  operate  effectually  in  the  end,  if  we  suffer  him  to 

So  on  with  his  design,  though  they  do  not  produce  their  effect  imme- 
iately.'  If,  for  instance,  we  are  certain,  that  he  lies  in  wait  for  us 
himself,  or  has  conspired  with  others  to  take  the  first  op|M)rtunity  of 
destroying  us  by  such  means  as  shall  offer  themselves,  or  l)y  such  means 
as  they  have  contrived,  by  assassination,  by  poison,  by  a  false  accusa- 
tion, false  evidence,  or  an  unjust  sentence  in  a  trial  for  any  capital  of- 
fence; may  we  lawfully  kill  him,  to  prevent  sucii  a  remote  injury  as 
this?  Before  a  question  of  this  sort  can  be  properly  answered,  it  ought 
to  be  stated  more  precisely,  than  it  is  stated  here,  l)y  distinguishing 
between  the  case  of  persons  who  live  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  of  per- 
sons who  are  under  the  protection  of  the  same  civil  society. 

Grotius,  by  mentioning  false  accusations,  false  evidence,  <ind  an  un- 
just sentence,  seems  to  suppose  the  ])arties  concerned  in  the  ([uestion, 
to  be  members  of  the  same  civil  society:    because,  in  other  circum- 
stances, the  notion  of  accusations,  evidence,  and  a  judicial  sentence,  are 
unintelligible.     And  certainly,  if  they  are  in  a  state  of  civil  society, 
the  person  who  apprehends  such  a  remote  injury,  though  he  is  ever  so 
mrell  assured  that  it  will  come  upon  him,  unless  he  takes  care  to  guard 
against  it,  has  no  right  to  defend  himself  by  his  own  force,  and  at  his 
own  discretion.     The  reason  why  he  has  no  such  right,  has  been  given 
already:  he  has  time  enough  before  him  to  apply  to  tiie  public  for  pro- 
jection: and  where  he  has  time  enough  for  this  purpose;  that  is,  where 
civil  jurisdiction  does  not  cease,  he  is  hound,  as  he  is  a  member  of  civil 
society,  to  make  use  of  the  protection  of  the  public  for  his  security 
against  all  who  belong  to  the  same  society  with  himself. 

But  if  we  attend  to  the  point,  which  our  author  had  before  him  in 
this  place,  we  shall  find  reason  to  think,  that  he  designed  to  extend  the 
question  farther  than  this,  and  to  inquire,  not  so  much  whether  man- 
kind have  such  a  right  of  private  defence  in  civil  society,  as  whether 
they  have  it  at  all,  either  in  a  state  of  society  or  in  a  state  of  nature. 

•  Grot.  Lib.  II.  Cap.  I.  §  V. 
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He  is  here  explaining  what  sort  of  injuries,  before  they  are  commitled, 
are,  in  his  opinion,  justifiable  causes  of  war  in  general;  not  only  of 
public  war,  which  is  the  war  of  societies,  but  of  private  war  likewise, 
which  is  the  war  of  individuals.  And  since  private  war  may  be^, 
not  only  amongst  individuals,  who  are  in  a  state  of  society  when  civil 
jurisdiction  happens  to  cease  in  fact,  but  ainongst  individuals  who  neyer 
were  in  a  state  of  civil  society,  or  under  any  civil  jurisdiction;  this 
question,  whether  the  use  of  force  is  lawful  to  prevent  a  remote  injury^ 
if  we  extend  the  sense  of  the  words  as  far  as  the  point  that  Grotiiis 
had  before  him,  requires,  must  mean  not  only  whether  such  use  of 
force  is  lawful  amongst  the  members  of  the  same  society,  when  civil 
jurisdiction  ceases,  but  whether  it  is  lawful  at  all,  even  amongst  indi- 
viduals that  are  under  no  civil  jurisdiction,  or  are  not  members  of  any 
civil  society.  We  have  just  now  assigned  the  reason,  why  such  per- 
sons as  are  under  the  protection  of  the  same  civil  society,  are  not  it 
liberty  to  defend  themselves,  by  their  own  force,  against  such  remote 
injuries;  not  because  they  have  no  such  liberty,  where  civil  Juriadie- 
tion  ceases,  but  because  in  respect  of  remote  injuries,  which  in  their 
own  nature  allow  of  time  for  an  application  to  the  magistrate,  civil  ju- 
risdiction does  not  cease  in  fact,  out  *  when  we  were  explaining  the 
right,  that  individuals  in  a  state  of  nature  have  to  defend  themselvci 
against  injuries  before  they  are  committed,  we  showed  in  what  manner 
this  right  may  extend  to  such  injuries  as  are  at  a  distance. 

t  Where  one  part  of  a  society  is  in  a  state  of  civil  war  af^ainst  the 
other,  or  where  the  subjects  are  in  a  state  of  rebellion  against  their 
governors;  individuals  of  the  opposite  parties,  whatever  they  may  be 
of  right,  are  not  in  fact  under  the  protection  of  the  same  society.  Civil 
jurisdiction,  therefore,  in  respect  of  such  individuals  as  are  of  opposite 

f>arties,  ceases  in  fact,  not  merely  for  an  instant,  but  for  an  indefinite 
ength  of  time;  it  ceases  as  long  as  the  state  of  civil  war  or  of  rebellioD 
continues;  and  in  the  meanwhile  such  individuals  have  the  same  right 
of  private  defence  that  they  had  in  the  liberty  of  nature. 

It  is  a  more  material  question,  whether  the  natural  right  of  private 
defence  returns,  where  the  civil  magistrate  refuses  to  take  notice  of  the 
danger,  that  a  man  imae;inos  himself  to  be  in,  and  to  obtain  security  fx 
him  against  suffering  the  injury,  that  others,  as  he  apprehends,  are  pre- 
paring to  do  him.  When  jGrotius  mentions  this,  as  one  instance  in 
which  civil  jurisdiction  ceases  in  fact,  he  must  certainly  suppose,  that 
the  man  has  met  with  this  refusal  not  only  from  one  civil  magistrate, 
but  from  all  that  have  any  authority  to  interpose  in  his  favour:  for  ifl 
most  civil  societies  there  is  a  subordination  of  magistrates;  and  if  those 
of  an  inferior  sort  refuse  to  relieve  the  person  aggrieved,  he  may  apply 
to  those  of  a  superior  sort,  who  have  authority  either  to  grant  him  re- 
lief themselves,  or  to  compel  the  others  to  grant  it.  And  there  is 
plainly  no  ground  for  maintaining,  that  civil  jurisdiction  ceases  upon  ac- 
count of  his  having  met  with  a  refusal  from  some  of  the  magistrates, 
when  there  are  others  within  the  society,  who  might  either  defend  hinm 
or  take  care  that  he  should  be  defended,  if  he  had  made  his  applieatioD 
to  them.  But  suppose  him  to  have  met  with  a  refusal  from  all  that  be 
can  apply  to;  such  a  refusal  as  this,  seems  rather  to  be  an  act  than  a 

•  See  Book  I.  Chap.  XVI.  ^  V.  f  G«»t-  Lib.  I.  Cap.  III.  ^  H.  ♦  Grot  ibid. 
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fiilure  of  ciyil  jurisdiction.  Some  injuries  are  so  slight,  that  it  is  of  no 
importance  for  him  to  obtain  security  against  them.  Suspicions  of  a 
future  injury  may  be  so  uncertain,  as  to  afford  no  ground  for  the  society 
to  interpose;  or  they  may  be  so  false,  as  to  make  it  unjust  to  regard 
them;  or  they  may  be  so  malicious,  as  to  deserve  censure  rather  than 
redress.  There  may  be  these  and  many  other  reasons  of  the  like  sort, 
why  his  application  to  the  public  should  be  dismissed.  When,  there- 
fi)re,  the  society,  or  the  magistrate  for  the  society,  does  dismiss  it,  this 
is  to  be  considered  as  a  determination  of  the  society,  that  its  interposi- 
tion would  be  either  unnecessary  or  improper.  In  this  view  of  the 
matter,  he  can  have  no  right  of  private  defence,  in  consequence  of  such 
a  refusal;  unless  we  would  suppose,  what  is  confessedly  false,  that 
every  man,  ailer  he  is  a  member  of  civil  society,  has  the  same  right  to 
judge,  whether  the  society  has  done  him  justice,  that  he  has  in  a  state 
of  nature  to  judge  whether  an  individual  has  done  him  justice. 

VL  Civil  jurisdiction,  says  our  *  author,  ceases  of  i^^^  ^f  defence^ 
rif^t  between  persons  who  happen  to  be  out  at  sea,  or  where  citU  jurb- 
in  an  uninhabited  island,  or  in  any  other  place  where  ^^^  ceaies  of 
no  civil  society  is  established.  His  opinion  is,  that  per-  "^^ 
tons  in  these  circumstances  have  the  full  liberty  of  private  defence:  for 
as  there  is,  by  the  supposition,  no  civil  jurisdiction,  as  they  are  not  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  same,  or  indeed  of  any  civil  society,  there  is 
nothing  to  restrain  this  liberty. 

This  opinion  must,  however,  be  understood  with  some  restrictions: 
and  we  snail  see  more  plainly  what  the  necessary  restrictions  are,  if  we 
consider  the  person  who  is  in  danger  of  suffering  the  injury,  and  the 
others  who  are  about  to  do  it,  either  as  members  of  no  civil  society,  or 
of  die  same  civil  society,  or  of  different  civil  societies. 

If  he,  who  is  in  danger  of  being  injured,  and  the  aggressor,  are  not 
members  of  any  civil  society,  the  case  does  not  come  within  the  present 
question.  He  has,  indeed,  a  right  of  private  defence;  but  the  ground 
m  this  right  is,  not  that  civil  jurisdiction  ceases  between  them,  but  that 
diey  are  still  in  a  state  of  nature. 

He  and  the  aggressor  may,  when  they  are  at  home,  be  members  of 
the  same  civil  society;  and  if  they  are,  civil  jurisdiction  will  cease  be- 
tween them  in  fact  only,  and  not  of  right,  when  they  are  abroad.  The 
jurisdiction  which  a  civil  society  has  over  the  persons  of  its  members, 
affects  them  immediately,  whether  they  are  within  its  territories  or  not. 
Both  the  parties,  therefore,  though  they  are  out  of  the  territories,  are 
under  the  jurisdiction.  As  long  as  their  claim  to  protection  subsists, 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  society  will  subsist  of  right.  And  since,  by  the 
supposition  of  their  being  members  of  the  same  society,  both  of  them 
have  a  right  to  its  protection;  civil  jurisdiction  can  have  ceased  no 
otherwise  between  them,  than  as  their  accidental  situation  may  have 
rendered  it  impossible  for  the  person,  who  is  in  danger  of  suffering 
the  injury,  to  apply  for  protection  against  the  aggressor  to  the  civu 
majristrate. 

But  if  they  are  members  of  different  civil  societies,  they  are  not  of 
ri|^t  under  the  protection  of  the  same  civil  society;  there  is,  therefore, 
no  civil  jurisdiction  that  can  of  right  restrain  the  liberty  of  defence: 

•  Grot.  Uh.  I.  Cap.  in.  §  If. 
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the  law  of  nature  is  the  only  restraint  upon  it;  and  he  who  apprehends 
himself  to  be  in  dan  seer  of  suffering  an  injury,  seems  to  be  the  only 
jud«;c  how  f:ir  this  law  will  justify  him  in  making  use  of  his  own  ibree 
to  prevent  or  repel  it. 

The  only  ground  for  supposing  the  society,  of  which  the  person  who 
defends  himself  is  a  member,  to  have  a  right  of  restraining  him  as  to 
the  occnsion  and  manner  of  his  defence,  is,  that  they,  against  whom  he 
defends  himself,  may  under  this  pretence  be  injured  by  him;  and  they 
have  a  claim,  as  individuals  in  a  state  of  nature,  that  this  society  should 
not  make  itself  an  accessory  to  the  injury.     *  Amongst  other  ways  by 
which  the  society  may  be  an  accessory  to  what  he  does,  one  is  by  pro- 
tecting him  against  them  after  the  injury  is  over.     And  since  he,  by  the 
supposition,  as  a  member  of  the  society,  has  a  claim  to  its  protection,  it 
does  not  appear,  at  first  sight,  how  the  society  can,  consistently  with  his 
claim,  avoid  being  an  accessory.     The  society  may,  by  this  means,  be 
brought  into  great  inconveniences;  especially  if  they,  who  are  thus  in- 
jured, are  members  of  another  society,  which  will  interpose  in  their 
quarrel,  and  call  it  to  an  account  for  what  one  of  its  members  has  done. 
The  general  good,  therefore,  seems  to  make  it  necessary,  that  eFery 
member  of  a  society,  merely  as  he  is  under  its  protection,  should  be 
subject  likewise  of  right  to  its  jurisdiction,  without  considering  whether 
those  against  whom  he  defends  himself,  are  under  its  protection  or  not; 
that  so  the  society,  as  it  might  be  led  into  inconveniences  by  his  claim 
of  protection,  may  have  a  right  to  restrain  him  from  acting  at  discretion 
even  against  aliens.     But  this  conclusion  proceeds  upon  a  mistaken  nch 
tion  of  a  man's  claim  to  be  protected  by  the  society  to.which  he  belongk 
He  has  only  a  claim  to  be  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  rights,  and 
not  a  claim  to  be  protected  in  whatever  he  does,  whether  it  is  right  or 
wrong.     The  society,  therefore,  is  not  obliged  to  make  itself  an  acces- 
sory, if,  under  the  pretence  of  defending  himself,  he  has  done  them  an 
injury:  it  is  at  liberty,  as  soon  as  this  appears,  to  deliver  him  up  to  those 
who  have  been  injured  by  him,  if  he  is  not  willing  to  make  proper  sa- 
tisfaction. 

Where  civil  jurisdiction  ceases  of  right,  we  have  supposed  the  per- 
sons concerned  to  he  out  at  sea,  or  in  an  uninhabited  island,  or  in  some 
place  where  no  civil  society  is  established:  because,  if  they  are  within 
the  territories  of  any  society,  whether  either  of  them  are  properly 
members  of  it  or  not,  they  have  a  temporary  civil  union  with  it,  and  are 
under  its  protection.  Tlie  society  would  not  allow  them  to  stay  within 
its  territories,  or  evea  to  come  thither,  unless  they  agreed  to  conform 
to  its  laws,  whilst  tliey  are  there.  They,  therefore,  by  staying  there, 
or  by  coming  thither,  arc  understood  to  consent  to  these  terms;  and  bj 
so  consenting,  tliey  make  ihemselves  temporary  subjects.  The  society, 
in  the  meantime,  by  suiforing  them  to  be  there,  is  understood  to  accept 
them  in  this  character,  and  consequently  to  give  them  a  temporary  right 
to  its  protection. 

Tin*  general  consequence,  which  follows  from  hence,  is,  that  after 
niiinkind  are  united  into  civil  societies,  the  law  of  nature  forbids  private 
war  in  any  instance;  and  particularly  duelling,  which  is  one  instance 
of  private  war,  civen  in  one^s  own  defence;  except  where  an  injury, 

*  Src  Book  I.  Chap.  X\1I.  §  VI. 
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which  cannot  be  repaired,  after  it  is  over,  is  so  near,  that  we  cannot 
apply  to  the  civil  magistrate  for  the  interposition  of  the  society,  which 
has  both  us  and  the  aggressor  under  its  protection;  or  where  the  ag- 
gressor is  in  a  state  of  rebellion  or  of  civil  war  against  that  part  of  the 
society  which  has  us  under  its  protection;  or,  lastly,  where  we  and  the 
aggressor  are  not  within  the  territories  of  any  civil  society  whatsoever. 
I  call  the  obligation,  which  restrains  us,  an  obligation  of  the  law  of 
nature;  notwithstanding  it  arises  from  civil  union.  For  civil  union  is 
an  act  of  consent;  and  whatever  obligation  arises  from  our  own  consent 
is  an  obligation  ojf  the  law  of  nature;  whether  that  consent  is  such  as 
may  leave  us  still  in  a  state  of  nature,  or  such  as  joins  us  to  a  civil  so- 
ciety, or  at  least  places  us  for  a  time  under  its  protection. 

VU.  In  a  state  of  equality,  after  an  injury  is  commit-  j^^gy^^  ^^  reparm- 
ted,  they  who  have  suffered  any  damage  by  it,  are  at  tion,  how  subject* 
liberty  to  make  themselves  amends,  at  their  own  discre-  ^  .^  ^^^'^^  Junc- 
tion and  by  their  own  force:  they  are  at  liberty  to  take  ^*^^®"- 
so  much  of  the  offender's  goods,  as  is  equal  in  value  to  what  they  have 
lost;  and  the  law  of  nature  will  give  tnem  property  in  the  goods  so 
taken.     But  in  a  state  of  civil  society,  if  both  the  offender  and  the  suf- 
ferers are  under  the  protection  of  the  same  society,  their  right  of  ob- 
taining reparation  is  restrained,  and  becomes  subject  to  civil  jurisdic- 
tion.    The  sufferers,  by  having  placed  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  the  same  society,  which  is  engaged  to  protect  the  offender,  have  con- 
seated,  that  as  this  society  is  to  guard  them  against  any  causeless  harm, 
which  he  might  do  them,  so  it  shall  guard  him  likewise  against  any 
causeless  harm  which  they  might  do  him.     And  from  this  consent  of 
theirs,  it  acquires  a  right  to  stop  them  from  acting  for  themselves  as  they 
please,  wherever  such  a  liberty  might  be  hurtful  to  him.     These,  as 
we  have  seen  already,  are  the  principles  from  whence  civil  jurisdiction 
is  derived,  in  respect  of  the  right  of  private  defence:  and  these  are  like- 
wise the  principles  from  whence  it  is  derived,  in  respect  of  the  right 
which  individuals  have  in  a  state  of  equality,  to  obtain  reparation  for 
themselves.     We  may  possibly  pretend,  that  we  have  suffered  some 
damage,  when  we  have  suffered  none;  or  though  some  damage  has  been 
done,  we  may  rate  it  too  high;  or  though  the  offender  is  willing  to  make 
us  amends,  we  may  causelessly  use  force  for  obtaining  it;  or  when  he 
is  unwilling,  we  may  use  more  force,  and  may  do  him  more  harm  than 
is  necessary.     But  since  the  society  has,  in  consequence  of  our  consent, 
a  right  to  take  care  that  we  do  him  no  injury,  under  the  notion  of  re- 
pairing our  own  damage,  it  has  not  only  a  right  to  restrain  us  from  act- 
ing against  him  at  all,  upon  this  pretence,  till  it  is  satisfied  both  that  re- 
paration is  due  to  us,  and  what  that  reparation  is;  but  a  right  likewise 
to  restrain  us,  after  this  point  is  settled,  from  using  any  force,  but  such 
as  is  under  the  conduct  of  the  common  understanding. 

In  the  meantime,  though  a  member  of  civil  society  is  restrained  in 
his  right  to  obtain  reparation,  this  right  is  not  destroyed.  He  does  not 
entirely  lose  his  right  to  obtain  reparation;  he  only  loses  his  right  to 
obtain  it  at  his  own  discretion,  and  by  his  own  force:  he  is  not  obliged 
to  submit  to  damage  without  redress;  but  is  obliged,  if  he  seeks  re- 
dress, to  seek  it  by  the  use  of  the  public  force,  which  is  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  common  understanding.  He  has  still  the  right  to  obtain 
reparation;  and  the  society,  when  it  interposes,  either  by  itself  or  by 
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the  civil  magistrate,  to  obtaiD  reparation  for  him,  interposes  in  his  ri^ht, 
and  not  in  its  own. 

Civil  juri^liction.  .  Y'"-  Though  civil  jurisdiction,  in  respect  of  the 
in  respect  of  re-  right  of  private  defence,  may  cease  m  fact,  for  the  pre- 
pantjon,  cannot  sent  instant  only,  yet  in  respect  of  the  right  of  obtain- 
ceaae  in  fact,  for  jjjg  reparation  by  private  force,  it  cannot  cease  in  this 

the  present  instant       °      '^     -r -a  *    i  ^  !•■  ^^ 

only.  «'-^  manner:  if  it  ceases,  so  as  to  leave  any  person  at  liberty 

to  act  for  himself,  it  must  cither  cease  in  bet,  for  some 
indefinite  length  of  time,  or  else  it  must  cease  of  right.  Where  an  in- 
jury is  coming  upon  a  man,  it  is  possible  that  he  may  have  no  time  to 
apply  to  the  society  for  protection,  but  may  be  under  the  necessity 
either  of  defending  himself  or  of  not  being  defended  at  all.  But  after 
an  injury  is  past,  he  cannot  well  be  driven  to  these  straits  in  regard 
to  the  obtaining  of  reparation  for  the  damages  that  have  been  done  by 
it.  He  can  scarce  want  time  to  apply  to  the  society  for  this  purpose; 
because,  though  defence  might  be  useless,  if  it  did  not  come  at  the  pre- 
sent instant,  yet  reparation  may  be  obtained  at  one  time  as  well  as  at 
another.  When  the  injury  is  over,  he  has  leisure  enough  to  seek  re- 
dress; and  the  assistance  of  the  society,  for  obtaining  reparation,  will 
be  as  effectual  at  some  future  time,  as  it  would  be  now. 

*  Grotius  mentions  one  case,  which  is  in  part  an  exception  to  these 
principles.     He  supposes  the  offender  to  be  removing  out  of  the  terri- 
tories of  that  society,  which  is  to  protect  the  sufferers,  and  to  be  earry- 
ing  his  goods  alone  with  him.     In  these  circumstances,  if  they  do  not 
stop  either  him  or  his  goods,  it  will  hereafter  be  impossible  for  the  mh 
ciety  to  do  him  justice.     Civil  jurisdiction,  therefore,  will  so  tw  cease 
in  &ct,  for  the  present  instant  only,  as  to  leave  them  at  liberty  to  stop 
either  his  person,  or  his  goods,  or  both.     But  this  does  not  come  up  to 
the  right,  which  they  had  in  a  state  of  natural  equality,  of  obtaining 
reparation  by  their  own  force  and  at  their  own  discretion.     The  law  of 
nature,  in  such  a  state  of  equality,  would  not  only  have  allowed  then 
to  seize  upon  an  equivalent  out  of  his  goods,  but  would  have  given 
them  property  in  such  equivalent.     Whereas,  in  a  state  of  civil  society, 
the  same  law,  in  consequence  of  their  own  consent,  will  not  allow 
them  to  act  for  themselves,  when  they  can  have  recourse  to  the  cini 
magistrate.     Since,  therefore,  after  they  are  in  possession  of  the  goods, 
they  will  have  leisure  enough  for  this  purpose,  however  they  may  be 
at  liberty  to  seize  upon  the  goods,  they  are  not  at  liberty  to  use  them  tf 
their  own,  till  they  are  adjudged  to  be  their  own  by  the  civil  magistrate: 
civil  jurisdiction  may  so  far  cease,  as  to  give  them  a  right  to  take  pos- 
session; but  it  will  not  so  far  cease  as  to  give  them  a  right  to  keep  pos- 
session: they  may  seize  upon  the  equivalent;  but  it  is  the  civil  magis- 
trate that  must  give  them  pro|)erty  in  it. 

Civil  jurisdiction,  according  to  the  opinion  of  t  Grotius,  ceases  in  fad 
for  some  continuance  of  time,  when  we  are  satisfied  in  our  own  mind 
of  our  right  to  reparation,  but  are  morally  certain,  that  we  cannot  re- 
cover reparation  by  the  sentence  of  the  magistrate;  because  we  are  not 
able  to  prove  the  injury  or  the  damage  in  such  a  manner  as  the  laws  of 
the  society  require.  But  the  contrary  opinion  seems  to  be  the  more 
probable.     A  right,  which  does  not  appear  to  the  society,  is  in  respect 

•  Grot  Lib.  II.  C&p.  VII.  S  H-  t  Grot  ibid. 
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of  the  society,  no  better  than  a  right  which  does  not  exist.  All  the 
harm  that  we  do  to  those  who  are  under  its  protection,  in  support  of 
such  a  right,  must,  in  the  judgment  of  the  society,  be  so  much  cause« 
less  harm.  They,  therefore,  by  their  civil  union,  have  a  right  to  be 
protected  against  this  harm;  and,  consequently,  we  by  our  civil  union 
with  the  same  society  have  given  up  our  right  to  do  it. 

What  has  been  said  already,  concerning  private  defence,  may  easily 
be  applied  to  reparation  for  damages,  where  civil  jurisdiction  ceases  of 
right. 

IX.  If  we  ask  how  the  right  of  punishing,  which  pj^j^t  of  punitb- 
every  individual  had  in  a  state  of  nature,  comes  to  be  mg,  how  Kstndn. 
restrained  in  a  state  of  civil  society,  the  usual  answer  «f  !>y  civil  juri»- 
18,  that  the  several  individuals  have  transferred  this  right  ^^^^' 
from  themselves  to  the  civil  magistrate.     But  this  answer  does  not  take 
the  matter  up  high  enough.     The  civil  magistrate,  in  a  civil  society,  is 
the  executive  body,  which  is  appointed  to  act  for  the  collective  body  of 
it,  under  the  restraints  of  the  law.     And  if  the  civil  magistrate  is  ap- 
pointed to  act  for  the  society,  we  must  necessarily  conceive  the  society 
to  be  in  existence,  before  the  appointment  of  such  magistrate.     The 
first  social  compact  unites  a  number  of  independent  individuals  into  one 
body,  by  binding  them  to  act  together  for  certain  purposes.     In  such  a 
perfect  democracy  as  would  arise  from  this  compact,  all  the  members 
are  equal  to  one  another:  there  is  no  particular  executive  body,  con- 
sisting of  one  single  person,  or  of  a  select  number  of  persons,  which 
has  any  authority  to  act  for  the  rest.     The  question,  therefore,  is,  how 
the  right  of  punishing,  which  individuals  had  in  a  state  of  nature, 
comes  to  be  restrained  in  such  a  society  as  this?     And  in  this  view,  it 
will  evidently  be  an  unsatisfactory  answer  to  say,  that  the  several  indi- 
viduals have  transferred  their  right  of  punishing,  to  the  civil  magistrate; 
because  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  civil  magistrate,  to  whom  they  could 
transfer  it.     If  we  think  to  correct  this  answer  by  saying,  that  they 
transfer  their  right  of  punishment  from  themselves  to  the  society,  such 
a  correction  will  only  serve  to  make  it  unintelligible.     *  Each  indivi- 
dual who  is  a  member  of  the  society,  would,  in  a  state  of  nature,  have 
had  an  equal  right  of  punishing  with  the  rest:  for  this  right  is  not  con- 
fined to  that  individual  in  particular,  who  has  been  injured  by  the  crime^ 
but  extends  alike  to  all  mankind.     The  society,  therefore,  being  noth- 
ing else  but  an  aggregate  body  of  individuals,  who  have  each  of  them 
a  natural  right  of  punishing,  a  transfer  of  this  right  from  themselves  to 
the  society,  is  nothing  else  but  a  transfer  of  it  from  themselves  to  them- 
selves. 

The  restraint  upon  the  right  of  individuals  to  punish  a  criminal  se- 
parately, is  produced  by  civil  union,  in  the  same  manner  with  the  re- 
straint upon  the  rights  of  private  defence,  and  of  obtaining  reparation 
by  private  force.  If  any  person,  who  is  under  the  protection  of  a  civil 
lociety,  is  charged  with  having  committed  a  crime,  the  society  is  oblig- 
ed to  take  care  that  he  is  not  injured,  under  the  notion  of  punishing 
him.  An  individual,  who  undertakes  to  inflict  the  punishment  by  his 
own  private  force,  and  at  his  own  private  discretion,  may  possibly  pre- 
tend that  a  crime  has  been  committed,  when  nothing  at  all,  or  at  least 

*  See  Book  I.  Chap.  XVIII.  ^  VUL 
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nothing  criminal,  has  been  done;  or  he  may  rate  the  guilt  of  a  crinc 
too  high;  or  he  may  inflict  a  greater  penalty  than  the  guilt  deserves. 
Upon  any  of  these  suppositions,  the  person,  who  is  charged  with  s 
crime,  and  who,  perhaps,  has  actually  been  guilty  of  one,  would  be 
injured  by  the  punishment  that  is  inflicted.     The  society,  thereCore, 
which  has  engaged  by  the  social  compact  to  protect  him,  is  obliged  to 
stop  the  punisher  from  proc'ceding,  and  to  take  the  matter  into  its  own 
hands.    If  the  punisher  is  not  under  the  protection  of  the  same  society 
with  the  offender;  this  society  acts,  in  respect  of  the  punisher,  no  other- 
wise, than  any  individual  might  have  done  in  the  liberty  of  nature: 
any  individual,  who  thought  that  the  offender  was  likely  to  be  injured, 
was  at  liberty  to  interpose  and  to  protect  him  against  the  injury.     la 
respect  of  the  punisher,  all  the  difference  between  a  society,  with 
which  he  has  no  connexion,  interposing  in  behalf  of  the  offender,  and 
an  individual,  in  the  liberty  of  nature,  interposing  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, is,  that  the  society  is  stronger  than  an  individual,  and  will,  tkiere- 
tbrc,  be  better  able  to  take  care  that  no  injury  shall  be  done.    In  respect 
of  the  offender,  indeed,  there  is  a  farther  difference;  for,  in  the  liberty 
of  nature,  he  had  no  claim  to  be  protected  from  injuries  by  any  indivi- 
dual; but  civil  union  gives  him  such  a  claim  upon  the  society,  which 
has  taken  him  under  its  protection.     But  if  this  interposition  of  the 
society  depends,  in  respect  of  the  punisher,  upon  the  same  principles 
with  the  interposition  of  an  individual  in  a  state  of  nature;  the  restraint 
that  arises  from  hence,  upon  his  liberty  of  punishing  separately,  is  a 
restraint  rather  in  fact  than  of  right:  he  is  still  at  liberty  to  punish  the 
offenders,  if  he  could,  and  only  gives  up  this  liberty,  because  he  cansoC 
help  it.     But  suppose  the  punisher  to  be  under  the  protection  of  the 
same  society  with  the  offender;  the  restraint,  in  fact,  upon  his  liberty 
of  punishing  separately,  will  then  become  a  restraint  upon  it  of  right 
By  placing  himself  under  the  protection  of  this  society,  so  as  to  acquire 
a  claim  to  its  protection,  he  must  necessarily  be  understood  to  have 
given  his  consent,  that  the  offender  should  be  protected  by  it,  as  well 
as  he:  because  the  society,  standing  engaged  to  protect  the  offender, 
could  not  receive  him  under  its  protection  upon  any  other  terms.  Now 
the  protection  of  the  offender  consists  in  the  interposition  of  the  society 
to  stop  the  punisher  from  acting  separately,  and  to  take  the  matter  into 
its  own  hands:  and  since  the  punisher,  by  his  civil  union  with  the  so- 
ciety, has  consented  to  this;  he  has,  by  such  consent,  given  up  his 
liberty,  or  his  right  of  punishing  separately.     What  has  been  said  of 
any  one  individual,  whom  we  have  here  called  the  punisher,  may  be 
applied  to  every  other  individual,  who  is  connected  with  the  society  bj 
civil  union.     And  thus,  notwithstanding  each  of  them,  in  a  state  of  n«- 
tural  liberty,  had  a  right  of  punishing  a  criminal  separately,  by  their 
own  private   force,  and  at  their  own  discretion;  they  cease,  by  their 
own  consent,  to  have  such  a  right,  when  they  are  united  into  a  civil 
society,  in  respect  of  any  criminal,  who  is  a  member  of  their  body,  or 
is  under  the  protection  of  the  same  society  with  themselves. 

From  this  account  of  the  effect,  which  is  produced  by  civil  union 
upon  the  right  of  punishing,  it  appears,  that  there  is  no  occasion  to  in- 
quire, how  the  society  acquires  this  right,  when  the  individuals  lose  it. 
For,  in  fact,  the  right  of  punishing,  which  individuals  had  in  a  state  of 
nature,  is  not  lost,  but  restrained,  by  civil  union.    In  the  liberty  of  ni- 
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ture,  each  had  a  right  of  punishing  separately:  civil  union  only  re- 
strains them  from  punishing  separately:  and,  consequently,  they  have 
still  the  same  right  of  punishing,  after  they  are  thus  united,  that  they 
had  before;  except,  only,  that  they  have  agreed,  if  they  exercise  it  at 
all,  to  exercise  it  together.  And  thus  the  right,  which  the  society, 
consisting  of  a  member  of  individuals,  has  to  punish,  appears,  at  last, 
to  be  nothing  else  but  the  joint  right  of  all  the  individuals. 

X.  Both  the  right  of  obtaining  reparation,  and  the  Difference  be- 
right  of  inflicting  punishment,  arise  out  of  an  injury,  Jrratle«t"S!I 
and  are  brought,  in  the  same  manner,  under  civil  juris-  nia(^  and  of  pun- 
diction.  But  there  is  one  material  diilercnce  between  islmicnt. 
these  two  rights,  in  a  state  of  nature,  which  makes  a  difference,  in  a 
state  of  society,  between  the  jurisdiction  of  the  society  in  matters  of 
FCparation,  and  its  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  punishment. 

\Vhen  an  injury  has  been  committed,  in  the  liberty  of  nature,  the 
only  person  who  has  a  right  to  reparation,  and  to  make  use  of  force  for 
obtaining  it,  is  the  person  who  has  suffered  damage  by  the  injury. 
*  Others,  who  choose  to  give  him  their  assistance,  are  then  only  at 
liberty  to  give  it,  if  he  asks  for  it,  or  if  they  see  that  he  wants  it.  As, 
on  the  one  hand,  he  cannot  compel  them  to  assist  him,  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  he  waives  his  right,  either  expressly  or  tacitly;  either  by  de- 
claring openly,  that  he  does  not  require  any  reparation,  or  by  setting 
still  and  not  endeavouring  to  obtain  any,  they  have  no  right  to  take  the 
quarrel  upon  themselves,  of  their  own  accord,  and  to  enforce  repara- 
tion for  him.  The  reparation  was  due  only  to  him:  if,  therefore,  he 
gives  it  up,  it  is  due  to  nobody  else;  so  that  the  offender  stands  clear 
of  all  demands;  and  whatever  they  may  take  from  him,  under  the  no- 
tion of  obtaining  reparation  for  the  sufferer,  it  will  be  taken  from  him 
unjustly.  The  consequence  of  this,  in  civil  societies,  is  what  we  have 
just  now  hinted  at:  though  he  is  restrained,  by  civil  union,  from  ob- 
taining reparation  by  his  own  force,  and  at  his  own  discretion,  yet  the 
right  to  obtain  it  is  still  his:  he  is  obliged,  indeed,  if  he  seeks  it  at  all, 
to  seek  it  by  the  public  force,  under  the  direction  of  the  common  un- 
derstanding: but  the  society  interposes  with  this  force  in  his  right,  and 
not  in  its  own. 

When  a  crime  has  been  committed,  in  the  liberty  of  nature,  the 
rig^t  of  punishing  the  criminal  is  not  confined  to  the  person  who  has 
been  hurt  by  the  crime:  every  individual  has  the  same  right  that  he  has, 
to  correct  or  restrain  such  a  bad  disposition,  as  may  be  hurtful  to  any 
of  them  hereafter,  if  it  is  not  corrected  or  restrained;  that  is,  every  in- 
dividual has  the  same  right  that  he  has,  to  punish  the  criminal.  The 
consequence  of  this  is,  that  though  in  a  state  of  civil  society,  each  indi- 
vidual, who  is  a  member  of  such  society,  is  restrained  by  civil  union, 
frooa  punishing  a  criminal  separately  by  his  own  force,  and  at  his  own 
discretion,  yet  each  and  all  of  them  have  still  the  right  of  punishing 
jointly,  by  the  public  force,  and  under  the  conduct  of  the  common  un- 
derstanding. The  society,  therefore,  when  it  inflicts  punishment, 
inflicts  it  in  the  right  of  all  the  individuals  that  compose  such  society: 
or  since  the  society  is  nothing  else  but  the  aggregate  body  of  all  these 

*  See  Book  I.  Chap.  XIX.  ^  III. 
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individuals,  we  may  say,  that  the  society  inflicts  punishment  in  its  own 
right,  or,  as  it  is  more  usually  expressed,  in  the  right  of  the  public. 

From  hence  it  appears,  why  the  same  injury,  when  it  is  considered 
as  doing  damage,  should  be  called  a  private  o£fence,  and  when  it  is 
considered  as  a  crime,  should  be  called  a  public  ofiience.  It  is  called  a 
private  or  a  public  ofiience  in  reference  to  the  person  who  is  offended 
by  it,  and  has  a  right  to  take  notice  of  it.  When,  therefore,  it  is  con- 
sidered as  doing  damage,  it  is  called  a  private  ofiience;  because  the  re- 
paration is  due  to  some  one  or  more  private  persons.  But  when  it  is 
considered  as  an  evidence  of  a  hurtful  disposition,  it  is  a  public  offence; 
because  it  gives  the  society,  which  is  a  public  person,  a  right  to  pun- 
ish the  ofiender. 

I  have  here  called  the  jurisdiction,  which  a  civil  society  has  both  in 
matters  of  private  and  of  public  wrong,  by  the  general  name  of  eiril 
jurisdiction.  *  Though  it  is,  I  believe,  more  usual,  to  call  only  its  ju- 
risdiction in  matters  of  private  wrong,  civil  jurisdiction;  and  its  juris- 
diction, in  matters  of  public  wrong,  criminal  jurisdiction. 

From  hence,  likewise,  it  appears,  that  after  a  man  has  been  proved 
to  have  done  any  damage,  and  the  public  is  satisfied  both  of  the  fiiet  and 
of  the  reparation,  which  is  due  for  it;  there  is  no  right  in  the  society 
to  remit  such  reparation;  because  it  is  due  to  the  individual  who  lus 
Buffered  the  damage,  and  not  to  the  society.  But  after  it  has  been  proved, 
in  like  manner,  that  a  man  has  committed  a  crime,  the  society  has  a 
right  to  pardon  him,  or  to  remit  the  punishment:  because  the  punish- 
ment is  not  duo  to  any  individual  in  particular,  but  to  all  of  them 
equally;  that  is,  to  the  society  itself. 

Right  to  punish,  XI.  Now  we  have  seen,  how  the  right  of  individaab 
how  vested  in  the  to  punish  separately,  is  restrained  in  a  state  of  civil  soci- 
civil  magistrate,  ^^y^  ^j^^\  l,y  what  nicans  the  right  of  punishing  is  vested 
in  the  collective  body  of  the  society;  it  will  be  no  difficult  matter  to 
understand,  how  it  comes  into  the  hands  of  the  civil  magistrate.  Br 
the  civil  magistrate,  is  here  meant  the  supreme  executive  body  of  the 
society;  whether  it  consists  of  one  or  of  more  persons,  acting  under  the 
checks  and  controls  of  the  legislative.  Indeed,  we  commonly  take  into  our 
notion  of  the  civil  magistrate,  not  only  the  supreme  executive  body,  but, 
likewise,  all  other  persons  who  have  any  jurisdiction.  However,  as  infe- 
rior magistrates  have  only  a  jurisdiction  derived  from  the  supreme  execu- 
tive body,  it  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  the  definition  of  the  civil  magis- 
trate, in  order  to  include  them  in  it.  As  the  first  social  compact  restrains 
the  several  members  of  a  civil  society  from  punishing  a  criminal  sepi- 
rately,  and  vests  the  right  of  punishing  in  the  society  itself;  that  is,  in  ali 
the  members  acting  jointly;  so  when  it  is  farther  agreed  to  establish  aoT 
particular  executive  body,  or  civil  magistrate,  the  right  of  punishing 
which  was  before  vested  in  the  whole  society,  collectively,  is  vestd 
by  this  agreement  in  such  executive  body.  A  transfer  here  may  be 
so  explained  as  to  be  intelligible  enough.  For  though  the  several  in- 
dividuals could  not,  in  the  first  act  of  civil  union,  be  understood  in  aoj 
sense,  to  transfer  their  natural  right  of  punishing  separately,  to  the 
civil  magistrate,  because  the  first  act  of  civil  union  does  not  establish 
any  civil  magistrate;  yet  the  society,  after  it  is  formed,  or  all  the  indivi- 

•  Sec  page  275. 
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daab,  after  they  are  united  into  one  collective  body  by  the  first  social  com- 
pact, may,  if  we  like  the  expression,  be  said  to  transfer  the  social  right 
of  punishing  collectively,  to  the  executive  body:  only  we  should  ob- 
serve, that  this  transfer  consists  in  nothing  else,  but  in  the  society's 
having  made  a  standing  appointment  of  an  executive  body,  to  act  for  it 
with  the  common  force  in  matters  of  punishment.  In  like  manner, 
though  the  several  individuals  could  not  be  understood,  in  any  sense, 
to  transfer  the  right  of  punishing  from  themselves  to  the  society;  because 
this  would  only  be  a  transfer  of  it  from  themselves  to  themselves;  yet 
we  may  say,  that  the  society  transfers  the  right  which  it  has  to  pun- 
ish collectively,  to  the  civil  magistrate;  that  is,  to  some  part  of  the  col- 
lective body:  if  we  think  that  a  standing  appointment  of  this  part  to  act 
for  the  whole  can  properly  be  called  a  transfer. 

But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  an  executive  body,  whether  it  consists 
of  one  person  or  of  more,  has  not  the  full  liberty  or  right  of  punishing 
which  tne  collective  body  had,  unless  the  legislative  power  is  delegated 
to  it,  as  well  as  the  executive  power.  All  punishment  in  a  state  of 
civil  society  is  to  be  inflicted  by  the  common  force,  under  the  direction 
of  the  common  understanding.  If  the  society,  therefore,  punishes  in 
its  collective  body,  it  acts  under  no  external  restraints,  but  may  punish 
or  pardon  according  to  its  own  discretion;  by  which  I  mean  its  own 
judgment  of  right  and  wrong:  because  the  common  understanding,  as 
well  as  the  common  force,  is  in  the  keeping  of  the  collective  body.  In 
like  manner,  if  the  same  person,  or  the  same  select  body  of  persons,  to 
whom  the  executive  power  is  committed,  should  be  entrusted  likewise 
with  the  legislative  power;  such  an  establishment  would  give  this  per- 
son, or  this  body  of  select  persons,  as  absolute  a  power  in  matters  of 
punishment,  as  the  law  of  nature  and  the  purposes  of  civil  power  can 
allow  of.  *  But  if  the  executive  body  has  only  the  executive  power, 
which  is  all  that  the  name  of  such  body  imports,  it  is  under  the  re- 
straints of  the  law,  and  can  only  punish  under  the  directions  of  the 
legislative  body:  because  the  common  understanding  of  the  society 
speaks  by  its  legislative  body;  whether  that  legislative  is  the  whole 
edllective  body  of  the  society,  or  some  select  part  of  it,  to  which  the 
legislative  power  is  committed.  Nay,  if  the  executive  body  has  noth- 
ing else  entrusted  to  it  by  the  constitution,  besides  executive  power, 
as  it  could  not  punish,  so  neither  could  it  pardon  at  discretion:  for  the 
executive  power  in  itself  is  not  a  discretionary  power  in  any  respect, 
but  is  either  to  act  or  not  to  act,  as  the  common  understanding  speaking 
by  the  laws,  directs  it.  When,  therefore,  the  constitution  of  govern- 
ment allows  the  civil  magistrate  or  executive  body  to  have  a  discretion- 
ary power  of  pardoning,  this  is  considered  as  something  distinct  from 
mere  executive  power,  and  is  called  prerogative. 

But  though  the  executive  body  acts  under  the  restraints  of  the  law, 
yet  it  is  appointed,  in  matters  of  punishment,  to  act  with  the  common 
force,  instead  of  the  society.  In  consequence  of  civil  union,  all  the 
individuals  act  jointly;  that  is,  the  society  acts  with  its  public  force,  in 
matters  of  punishment,  for  the  common  security  of  all  its  members. 
But  in  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  an  executive  body,  this 
body  acts  with  the  public  force  for  the  same  pur|)ose.     All  crimes, 

•  See  Book  II.  Chap.  IV. 
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therefore,  where  such  a  ImmIj  is  established,  may  be  considered  as  of- 
fences against  the  executive  body  in  particular:  because  they  are  in- 
consistent with  the  common  security,  which  this  body  is  to  guard  and 
maintain  with  the  pultlic  force  of  the  society. 

How  far  civil  jn-  ^1'-  ^('rotius  scems  to  be  of  opinion,  that  civil  ju- 
risdiction may  risdiotion  cannot  cease  in  fact,  for  the  present  instant,  in 
cease,  in  respect  matters  of  punishment.  Mankind,  in  a  state  of  society, 
punLh.   "^"^   '°  *^®  ^^  liberty  to  defend  themselves  by  their  own  private 

force  against  an  injury,  which  is  so  near  at  hand  as  not 
to  allow  them  time  for  applying  to  the  civil  magistrate  to  defend  them. 
But  though  defence,  at  the  present  instant,  may  be  necessary,  there  if 
not  the  same  immediate  necessity  for  punishing  a  criminal:  punishment 
will  answer  the  ends  that  are  proposed  by  it,  as  well  if  it  is  inflicted 
some  time  hence,  as  if  it  was  to  be  inflicted  just  now.     There  seems, 
therefore,  in  matters  of  punishment  to  be  always  leisure  enough  for 
applying  to  the  civil  magistrate.     It  may  be  said  in  reply,  that,  if  the 
criminal  is  making  his  escape,  there  may  possibly  be  no  opportunity  at 
all  of  punishing  him,  unless  the  present  opportunity  is  made  use  of. 
When  wc  have  been  robbed  of  our  money  or  our  goods,  and  the  crimi- 
nal is  going  away,  so  that  we  are  in  no  danger  of  suffering  any  other 
harm  at  present,  than  what  he  has  done  already;  if  any  thing  can  jus- 
tify us  in  killing  him  with  an  arrow  or  a  pistol,  it  must  be  either  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  reparation  for  what  we  have  lost,  or  the  purpose 
of  punishing  him,  to  prevent  his  doing  the  like  mischief  hereafter  either 
to  ourselves  or  to  others.     The  mere  taking  away  his  life  cannot  come 
within  the  notion  of  reparation,  any  otherwise  than  as  we  may  suppose 
it  to  be  the  only  possible  means  of  getting  our  money  or  our  goods 
again,  when  he  is  going  away  with  them.     And  it  is  most  probable,  if 
we  were  asked  why  wc  killed  him,  that,  instead  of  taking  notice  of  the 
reparation  due  to  us  for  the  damage  which  he  had  done,  we  should  say, 
that  we  did  it  in  order  to  take  a  dangerous  man  out  of  the  way,  and  to 
prevent  his  doing  any  further  mischief.     If  this  is  the  answer,  which 
the  common  sense  of  mankind  would  suggest  to  them  upon  this  occa- 
sion, it  is  plain,  that,  in   the  judgment  of  mankind,  the  death  of  the 
criminal,  in  these  circumstances,  is  intended  as  a  punishment:  for  the 
notion  of  punishment  consists  in  making  a  person,  who  has  shown  a 
hurtful  disposition  by  some  harm  already  done,  suffer  such  evil  as  will 
prevent  his  doing  the  like  again. 

But  sup|X)sing  it  to  be  true,  that,  where  civil  jurisdiction  thus  ceases, 
the  members  of  a  civil  society  would  be  at  liberty  to  punish  one  another 
separately,  if  they  were  under  no  other  restraint  but  what  arises  from 
civil  union,  yet  they  may  be  still  farther  restrained  by  civil  laws.  And 
such  laws  would  bo  reasonable  upon  account  of  the  likelihood  that  this 
liberty  might  be  abused:  they  might  pretend,  that  they  punished  the 
criminal  by  their  own  private  force,  because  they  found  it  impossible 
to  call  in  the  civil  magistrate,  w^hen  perhaps  no  crime  was  committed 
which  deserved  punishment;  or,  at  least,  when  they  might  have  had 
the  assistance  of  the  civil  magistrate,  if  they  had  chosen  it. 

We  may  observe  by  the  way,  that  no  person  can  inflict  any  punish- 
ment, less  than  death,  by  his  own  separate  right,  under  the  notion  of  a 

•  Grot.  Lib.  II.  Cap.  XX.  §  VIII,  IX. 
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fidlure  of  civil  jurisdiction,  in  fiict,  for  the  present  instant.  For  if  the 
punisher  had  the  criminal  so  much  in  his  power  as  to  be  able  to  choose 
what  sort  of  punishment  he  would  inflict,  he  certainly  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  applying  to  the  civil  magistrate,  and  consequently  civil  jurisdic- 
tion did  not  cease.  But  whoever  ventures  to  punish  a  criminal  with 
death,  upon  a  supposition  that  civil  jurisdiction  docs  cease,  ought  to  be 
well  assured  that  the  crime  deserves  death:  for  if  it  does  not,  however 
the  laws  of  his  country  might  acquit  him  of  murder,  he  could  not  ac- 
quit himself  of  it  in  his  own  conscience. 

Where  civil  jurisdiction  ceases  in  fact  for  any  length  of  time,  as  it 
does  when  the  subjects  are  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  those  who  are  in  such 
state,  are  not  under  the  protection  of  the  public:  and  though  a  man  may 
be  restrained  by  civil  laws  from  punishing  them  for  any  crime  which 
they  commit,  yet  if  we  look  no  farther  than  the  obligations  arising  im- 
mediately out  of  civil  union,  he  would  be  at  liberty  to  punish  them. 

Where  civil  jurisdiction  fails  of  right,  the  natural  liberty  of  punish- 
ing is  eoverned  by  the  same  rules  with  the  natural  liberty  of  defence, 
or  of  obtaining  reparation  for  damages.  And  as  these  rules  have  been 
already  explained  at  large,  it  is  needless  to  repeat  them  here. 

XIIL  The  reader  will  now  perceive  of  what  use  it  is  Nitunl  prindplet 
to  trace  out,  as  we  did  in  the  former  book,  the  natural  tppKcabie  to  to- 
principles  of  punishment  amongst  individuals  in  a  state  pumshmcnt 

of  equality;  *  to  point  out  the  ends  which  punishment  has  in  view;  and 
the  reasons  which  justify  it;  to  mention  the  rules  that  are  to  be  observed 
in  capital  punishments;  to  determine  the  nature  of  those  actions  which 
are  punishable;  to  explain  the  notion  of  guilt,  and  the  manner  of  esti- 
mating it;  to  settle  the  proper  measure  of  punishment;  to  show  upon 
whom  it  may,  and  upon  whom  it  may  not  be  inflicted;  and  by  what 
means,  when  it  is  inflicted  upon  the  ancestor,  it  may  afi*ect  the  heir, 
notwithstanding  the  heir  could  not  justly  be  punished  for  the  crime  of 
the  ancestor.  For  though,  when  we  were  tracing  out  those  principles, 
we  applied  them  to  mankind,  considered  as  individuals  in  a  state  of 
equality;  yet  the  principles  themselves  extend  farther,  and  may  be  ap- 
plied to  mankind,  considered  as  united  into  civil  societies.  The  right 
which  a  society  has  to  punish  its  members,  whether  it  exercises  this 
right  by  itself  or  by  its  civil  magistrate,  is  nothing  else  but  the  joint 
right  of  all  the  individuals  that  make  up  the  society.  Whatever,  there- 
fore, are  the  principles  by  which  the  law  of  nature  requires  an  indivi- 
dual to  guide  himself,  when  he  punishes  by  his  own  private  force,  and 
Bt  his  own  discretion;  the  common  understanding  of  a  civil  society  is 
to  be  guided  by  the  like  principles,  when  it  punishes  either  by  itself 
or  by  its  civil  magistrate. 

XIV.  We  make  a  wrong  application  of  the  principles  ^^^„„,  ^^^  pun- 
by  which  the  law  of  nature  requires  individuals  to  guide  ishable  by  indivi- 
themselves  in  matters  of  punishment,  when  we  conclude  duolismay  be  pun- 
that  no  actions  are  punishable  by  mankind,  after  they  are  '^^^^^  ^y  "^«^ 
united  into  a  civil  society,  but  those  only  which  are 
punishable  by  individuals  in  the  liberty  of  nature.  In  one  sense,  in- 
leed,  this  rule  will  hold  good.  All  actions  which  are  punishable  by  a 
nvil  society,  or  by  the  civil  magistrate  of  such  society,  must  be  of  the 

*  See  Dook  I.  Chap.  XVIII. 
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same  sort  with  those  which  are  punishable  by  individuals  acting 
rately  and  independently;  that  is,  *as  none  but  unjust  actions  are  to  be 
punished  in  a  state  of  nature,  so  none  but  unjust  actions  are  to  be  pun- 
ished in  a  state  of  civil  society.  But  when  the  rule  is  thus  expressed, 
we  cannot  infer  from  it,  that  the  civil  magistrate  has  no  right  to  punish 
any  other  actions,  besides  those  which  independent  individuals  have  a 
right  to  punish  separately;  unless  it  could  first  be  shown,  that  no  ac- 
tions can  be  unjust  in  a  state  of  society,  besides  those  which  are  unjust 
in  a  state  of  nature.  All  actions  which  do  harm,  and  by  the  harm 
which  they  do,  are  an  evidence  of  a  hurtful  and  dangerous  disposition 
in  the  person  who  commits  them,  are  crimes.  The  hurtful  or  danger- 
ous disposition  of  the  criminal  is  his  t  guilt,  and  makes  it  just  to  punish 
him;  that  is,  to  inflict  some  evil  upon  him,  which  may  correct  or  re- 
strain that  disposition,  in  order  to  secure  mankind  against  his  doing  the 
same  or  the  like  harm  for  the  future.  If,  therefore,  any  actions  whidi, 
in  a  state  of  nature,  would  have  done  no  harm  to  mankind,  beeome 
hurtful  to  them  in  a  state  of  society;  such  actions,  though  they  do  not 
make  it  just  for  individuals,  acting  separately,  to  punish  the  doer  of 
them,  will  make  it  just  for  a  society,  or  for  the  civil  magistrate  to  pun- 
ish him. 

Perhaps  we  may  sec  the  truth  of  this  reasoning  more  clearly  in  the 
case  of  reparation,  than  we  do  in  the  case  of  punishment.  The  natural 
rule  of  reparation  amongst  separate  individuals,  is,  that  no  reparation  is 
due,  where  no  damage  has  been  done.  And  the  rule  amongst  the  mem- 
bers of  a  civil  society  is  the  same.  But  we  cannot  conclude  frcHU  hence, 
that  there  is  no  reparation  due  amongst  the  members  of  a  civil  society, 
in  any  instance,  but  where  it  would  have  been  due  amongst  separate 
individuals.  {Mankind,  in  a  state  of  civil  society,  acquire  many  strict 
or  perfect  rights  which  they  had  not  in  a  state  of  nature:  such  actions, 
therefore,  may  do  damage  amongst  the  members  of  civil  society,  as 
would  have  done  no  damage  amongst  separate  individuals.  The  natural 
rule  is  the  same  in  both  cases;  but  it  is  diflerent  in  its  application:  ioa 
state  of  society,  as  well  as  in  a  state  of  nature,  no  reparation  is  due, 
unless  some  damage  has  lieen  done:  but  many  actions  may  be  attended 
with  an  obligation  to  make  reparation  in  a  state  of  society,  which  were 
not  attended  with  such  an  obligation  in  a  state  of  nature. 

It  may  be  farther  said,  that  separate  individuals  cannot  punish  anj 
thing  besides  natural  injustice.  Hut  if  we  inquire  what  is  meant  by 
natural  injustice,  we  shall  find,  that  the  words  admit  of  three  senses: 
in  the  first  sense  this  principle  is  not  true;  in  another  sense,  the  reason 
why  nothing  else  is  punishable  by  mankind,  when  they  are  considered 
as  separate  individuals,  does  not  extend  to  them,  when  considered  as 
members  of  a  civil  society;  and  consequently  this  principle,  though  it 
is  true,  will  be  nothing  to  the  purpose;  and  in  a  third  sense  of  the  same 
words,  we  may  reduce  whatever  is  punishable  by  the  civil  magistrate 
to  the  notion  of  natural  injustice,  though  we  contend  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  magistrate  has  a  right  to  punish  many  actions  which  were  not 
punishable,  or  which  even  could  not  exist  in  a  state  of  nature. 

Natural  injustice,  in  its  most  proper  and  strict  sense,  signifies  the 
doing  harm  to  mankind  by  violating  what  are  strictly  and  properly 
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called  *t1ieir  natural  rights;  that  is,  such  rights  as  belong  to  mankind 
originally  bj  the  gift  of  nature,  without  the  intervention  of  any  human 
act:  their  rights,  for  instance,  to  life,  to  liberty,  to  freedom  from  pain, 
&c.  In  this  sense  of  the  words — natural  injustice — ^it  is  not  true  that 
nothing  else  is  punishable  by  individuals  in  the  liberty  of  nature.  The 
law  of  nfiture  forbids  the  violation  of  their  adventitious  rights,  as  well 
as  of  their  natural  rights;  and  allows  them  equally  to  secure  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  rights  of  cither  sort,  by  punishing  any  person  who,  by 
having  done  harm  already,  in  respect  either  of  their  strictly  natural, 
or  of  their  adventitious  rights,  has  shown  that  he  is  disposed  and  is 
likely  to  do  them  harm  again,  if  he  is  not  corrected  or  restrained. 
Unless  the  right  of  punishing,  as  it  subsists  amongst  individuals  in  a 
state  of  natural  liberty,  extended  to  the  violation  of  their  adventitious 
rights,  it  would  not  be  lawful  for  separate  individuals  to  punish  theft^ 
because  theft  is  a  violation  of  property,  and  the  right  of  f  property  is  of 
the  adventitious,  and  not  of  the  strictly  natural  sort. 

But  suppose  we  enlarge  the  meaning  of  natural  injustice,  and  under- 
stand by  it  not  merely  the  violation  of  what  are  strictly  called  natural 
rights,  but  the  violation  of  any  rights,  whether  original  or  adventitious; 
which  are  sometimes,  in  a  larger  sense,  called  natural  rights,  as  belong- 
ing to  mankind  in  a  state  of  nature.  In  this  sense  it  is  true,  that  sepa- 
rate individuals  cannot  punish  any  thing  besides  natural  injustice.  But 
their  right  to  punish  even  this,  is  founded  merely  in  its  being  injustice, 
and  not  in  its  being  precisely  natural  injustice.  And  consequently  if 
any  other  sort  of  injustice,  besides  what  is  called  natural,  was  possible 
amongst  individuals  in  a  stite  of  nature,  they  would  have  the  same 
right  to  punish  this  other  sort;  because  this,  likewise,  though  it  was 
not  natural  injustice,  would,  however,  be  injustice.  The  reason,  there- 
fore, why  they  can  only  punish  natural  injustice,  does  not  depend  upon 
the  nature  of  the  right  to  punish,  but  upon  the  particular  situation  and 
circumstances  of  the  punishers:  they  cannot  punish  any  thing  besides 
natural  injustice;  because,  in  their  particular  situation  and  circumstan- 
ces, no  other  sort  of  injustice  can  exist.  But  if  the  reason  which  re- 
strains their  right  of  punishing,  to  natural  injustice  only,  depends  upon 
their  situation  and  circumstances,  and  not  upon  the  nature  of  the  right 
itself;  the  principle  here  laid  down,  that  individuals  in  a  state  of  natural 
liberty  can  punish  nothing  else:  besides,  natural  injustice  will  be  little 
to  the  purpose,  when  it  is  alleged  as  an  argument  to  prove,  that  the 
same  individuals  can  have  no  right  to  punish  any  other  sort  of  injustice, 
after  they  are  united  into  a  civil  society.  For,  in  civil  society,  their 
situation  and  circumstances  are  so  altered,  that  another  sort  of  injustice, 
besides  what  is  here  called  natural,  becomes  possible.  The  cause, 
therefore,  which  in  a  state  of  nature  restrained  punishment  to  natural 
injustice,  is  then  removed.  It  was  before  a  restraint  in  fact  and  not  of 
right;  they  could  not  punish  any  injustice,  besides  natural  injustice; 
not  because  no  other  act  of  injustice  is  punishable  upon  the  same 
grounds  that  natural  injustice  is,  but  because  no  other  sort  of  injustice 
could  exist.  When,  therefore,  by  the  introduction  of  civil  society, 
another  sort  of  injustice  becomes  possible;  the  restraint  that  there  was 
in  fiict,  upon  their  right  of  punishing  before,  is  taken  off;  and  this  other 
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sort  of  injustice  becomes  punishable  upon  the  same  principles  of  the 
law  of  nature,  which  gave  them,  in  a  state  of  equality,  a  right  to  pun- 
ish natural  injustice.  This  other  sort  of  injustice  may  be  called  social 
injustice,  which,  as  far  as  it  can  be  distinguished  from  natural,  consists 
in  doing  harm  to  mankind  by  violating  any  rights  which  belong  to  them 
in  a  state  of  ci%'il  society,  and  are  different  from  the  rights  which  be- 
longed to  them  in  a  state  of  nature.  Mankind  in  a  state  of  nature, 
have  a  right  to  punish  any  person  who  has  designedly  and  maliciously 
committed  any  injustice;  because  the  law  of  nature,  when  they  have 
suffered  causeless  harm  from  him  already,  and  find  from  thence,  dist  he 
is  disposed  to  do  them  future  harm,  allows  them  to  guard  against  such 
future  harm,  by  correcting  or  restraining  him.  This  principle  of  the 
law  of  nature  extends  to  social  injustice,  and  is  not  confined  to  natund 
injustice:  because  one  sort  of  injustice  does  harm  to  mankind,  as  well 
as  the  other;  and  the  law  of  nature  no  more  forbids  them  to  guard  thesn- 
selves  against  one  sort  of  harm,  than  it  forbids  them  to  guard  themselves 
against  the  other. 

Natural  injustice,  in  a  third  sense  of  the  words,  may  mean  the  vu^ 
lation  of  any  right  which  is  under  the  protection  of  the  law  of  nature; 
that  is,  any  right  of  which  the  law  of  nature  forbids  the  violation.    In 
this  sense  individuals,  in  the  liberty  of  nature,  have  certainly  no  ri^t 
to  punish  any  thing  else,  besides  natural  injustice:  and  we  may  ^rant, 
too,  that  a  civil  society  or  a  civil  magistrate  has  no  right  to  punish  any 
thing  else.     But  it  will  be  no  consequence  that  the  society,  or  the  civil 
magistrate  for  the  society,  has  not  a  right  to  punish  many  actions  which 
were  not  punishable  by  separate  and  independent  individuals.     For  the 
social  rights  of  mankind  are,  in  this  sense  of  the  words,  as  much  natural 
rights  as  any  that  belonged  to  them  originally  by  the  gift  of  nature,  or 
as  any  that  belonged  to  them  either  originally  or  adventitiously  in  a  state 
of  nature.     All  their  social  rights  are  acquired  consistently  with  the 
law  of  nature:  they  are  acquired  by  consent  either  express  or  tacit, 
either  direct  or  implied:  and  *all  rights  which  are  so  acquired,  are 
equally  under  the  protection  of  the  law  of  nature;  because  this  law 
equally  forbids  the  violation  of  any  of  them. 

It  is  a  crime  for  any  man,  who  is  a  member  of  a  civil  society,  to  joiB 
with  the  enemy  in  time  of  war  and  to  fight  against  that  society.  But 
if  we  confine  the  notion  of  natural  injustice  to  the  violation  of  such 
rights  as  belonged  to  mankind  in  a  state  of  nature,  this,  though  we  call 
it  a  crime,  cannot  be  an  act  of  natural  injustice;  for  it  is  so  far  from  vio- 
lating any  such  right,  that,  in  a  state  of  nature,  the  act  itself  would  be 
impossible.  No  man  can  fight  against  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  mem- 
ber, when  he  is  not  a  member  of  any  society  at  all.  The  social  injus^ 
tice  of  the  act  is  what  makes  it  criminal:  the  society,  when  he  became 
a  member  of  it,  acquired,  by  his  own  consent,  a  right  to  his  assistance 
towards  securing  and  advancing  the  general  good:  and  to  join  with  the 
enemy  in  fighting  against  it  is  a  violation  of  this  right.  In  one  sense, 
indeed,  this  is  an  act  of  natural  injustice;  and  in  such  a  sense  as  will 
make  it  punishable  upon  principles  of  the  law  of  nature.  Though  it 
is  not  a  violation  of  any  right  which  belonged  to  mankind  in  a  state  of 
nature,  yet  it  is  a  violation  of  such  a  right  as  was  acquired  agreeably  to 
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the  law  of  naturOy  tnd  is  under  the  protection  of  this  law.  What  has 
here  been  said  concerning  one  instance  of  treason,  will  be  applicable 
to  many  other  instances;  tne  crimes,  which  arc  ranked  under  this  head, 
consist  in  such  acts,  as  were  impossible,  and,  therefore,  could  not  be 
punishable,  in  a  state  of  nature.  But  he  would,  in  the  meantime,  be 
thought  to  maintain  a  doctrine  very  unreasonable  in  itself,  and  very 
destructive  to  his  country,  who  should  contend,  that  treason  is  not  pun- 
ishable, in  a  state  of  society,  because  it  is  not  a  violation  of  any  right, 
which  subsists  in  a  state  of  nature. 

Where  a  man  has  wool  produced  by  his  own  sheep;  he  would,  in  a 
state  of  nature,  be  at  liberty  to  carry  it  to  any  place  that  he  pleased; 
and  to  sell  it  to  any  persons  that  he  pleased.  This  liberty  is  not  re- 
strained merely  by  the  act  of  social  union;  he  may  be  a  member  of  a 
civil  society,  and  yet  be  at  liberty  to  carry  his  own  wool  to  a  foreign 
market,  and  to  sell  it  there  to  foreigners.  This  is  no  act  of  natural  in- 
JQstiee,  in  one  sense  of  the  words;  because  it  is  no  violation  of  any 
right  tfiat  belon^d  to  mankind  in  a  state  of  nature.  And  it  is  no  act 
of  social  injustice,  by  any  immediate  effect  of  the  social  compact. 
When  we  consider  the  owner  of  the  wool  as  a  member  of  any  civil  so- 
ciety, the  society  has,  indeed,  a  right,  in  consequence  of  the  social 
compact,  to  hinder  him  from  disposing  of  his  wool  in  such  a  manner,  as 
appears  to  the  common  understanding  to  be  hurtful  to  the  public.  But 
whether  the  selling  of  it  to  foreigners  will  be  hurtful  to  the  public  or 
not,  in  the  judgment  of  the  common  understanding,  appears  only  by 
the  laws.  He  will,  therefore,  continue  at  liberty  to  sell  it  to  whom 
he  pleases;  as  long  as  the  laws  of  his  country  are  silent  upon  this  head. 
But  as  soon  as  these  laws  have  forbidden  him  to  sell  it  to  foreigners; 
such  selling  becomes  an  act  of  social  injustice;  and  the  society  will, 
upon  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nature,  have  a  riglit  to  punish  him 
for  it.  I  say,  upon  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nature;  because  the 
law  of  nature  leaves  all  the  members  of  the  society  acting  jointly;  that 
is,  it  leaves  the  society  itself,  or  tlie  civil  magistrate  acting  in  its  stead, 
at  liberty  to  punish  any  person,  who  designedly  does  causeless  harm; 
whether  that  harm  affects  mankind  in  such  rights,  as  were  the  original 
gift  of  nature,  or  in  such,  as  were  acquired  in  a  state  of  nature,  or  in 
such,  as  were  acquired  in  a  state  of  society  agreeably  to  the  law  of  nature. 

Drunkenness,  lewdness,  prodigality,  and  idleness,  do  harm  only  to 
the  vicious  themselves,  and  no  harm  to  others,  when  mankind  are  con- 
sidered as  separate  and  unconnected  individuals.  *  They  are,  there- 
fore, such  crimes,  as  mankind  are  not  at  liberty  to  punish,  in  a  state  of 
nature.  These  vices  may,  and  most  probably  will,  lead  men  to  some 
act  of  natural  injustice;  and  when  they  do,  though  this  act  is  punishable, 
yet  still  the  vices  themselves,  as  no  natural  injustice  is  included  in  the 
notion  of  them,  are  only  the  remote  occasion  of  the  punishment.  But 
in  a  state  of  society  it  is  otherwise.  As  the  compact,  which  unites 
mankind  into  a  civil  society,  binds  all  and  each  of  the  members  on  the 
one  hand,  to  advance  the  general  good,  in  such  a  manner  as  the  com- 
mon understanding  shall  prescribe,  so  it  gives  the  society,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  right  to  demand  this  of  all  and  each  of  the  members.  When 
the  laws,  therefore,  in  view  to  the  general  good,  have  forbidden  these 
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vices,  they  become  matter  of  social  injustice;  and  the  society  has  a  ri^ 
upon  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nature,  to  punish  those,  who  are 
guilty  of  them. 

In  like  manner,  offences  against  God,  though  they  are  *  not  objects  of 
human  punishment  in  a  state  of  nature,  may  be  punished  by  the  civil 
magistrate,  in  a  state  of  society.  When  we  consider  mankind  as  sepa- 
rate individuals,  there  is  no  natural  injustice  towards  mankind  included 
in  these  offences.  But  when  the  same  offences  appear  to  the  eommoD 
understanding  of  a  civil  society,  cither  to  dissolve  the  bands  of  civil 
union,  or  to  obstruct  the  general  good,  by  making  men  loose  and  pro- 
fligate in  their  manners;  the  society  has  a  right  to  forbid  them:  and 
when  they  are  so  forbidden,  they  become  matter  of  social  injustice,  and 
are  punishable  by  the  civil  magistrate.  And,  certainly,  if  such  actions, 
as  are  in  all  respects  indifferent  amongst  separate  individuals,  not  only 
as  they  do  no  harm  to  mankind,  but,  likewise,  as  they  are  not  jforbid- 
den  at  all  by  the  law  of  nature,  l)ccome  punishable  in  a  state  of  society, 
when  the  civil  laws  of  the  society  have  forbidden  them,  in  view  to 
the  general  good;  there  is  no  reason  to  imagine,  that  atheism,  bla^ 
phemy,  profaneness,  and  irreligion,  are  so  far  sanctified,  by  being  ia 
their  own  nature,  offences  against  God,  as  to  exempt  them  from  civfl 
penalties,  when  they  are  forbidden  by  the  civil  law  with  a  like  view  to 
the  general  good. 

t  Grotius  doubts,  whether,  in  any  instances,  the  want  of  benerolenee 
is  punishable  by  man.  In  a  state  of  nature,  it  certainly  is  not  puniib- 
able,  for  reasons,  which  are  something  different  from  those  assigned  hf 
our  author.  These  reasons  have  already  been  explained  at  large,  ii 
their  proper  i  place.  And  if  we  were  disposed  to  allow  any  weight  to 
our  author's  argument  in  favour  of  his  own  opinion,  when  mankind  are 
considered  as  individuals;  it  has,  certainly,  no  weight  at  all,  when  we 
consider  them  as  united  into  a  civil  society.  Those  vices,  he  says,  are 
not  to  be  punished  by  men,  whose  op|>osite  virtues  cannot  be  produced 
by  constraint,  such  as  gratitude,  lil)crality,  compassion,  and  kindness. 
When  he  says,  that  liberality  cannot  be  produced  by  constraint,  I  sop- 
pose  him  to  mean,  that  force  or  fear,  though  they  may  make  a  man  give 
his  money  away,  cannot  make  him  liberal;  because  liberality  implies, 
that  he  is  led  to  give  it  away  by  a  dis|K>sition  to  do  good.  In  the  like 
sense,  it  may  be  said,  that  force  or  fear  cannot  make  a  man  grateful; 
not  because  punishment,  when  it  is  either  threatened  or  inflicted,  can- 
not  influence  him  to  make  suitable  returns  to  his  benefactors;  but  be- 
cause no  returns,  which  arise  from  constraint,  and  not  from  the  good 
disposition  of  his  own  mind,  can  be  called  gratitude.  The  fear  of  pun- 
ishment may,  likewise,  induce  a  man  to  assist  those,  who  stand  in  need 
of  his  assistance:  but  Grotius  would  not  call  the  good,  which  he  does, 
for  fear  of  being  punished,  if  he  was  to  do  otherwise,  by  the  name  of 
kindness;  because  it  does  not  arise  from  the  benevolent  disposition  of 
his  heart. 

Now,  supposing  it,  for  the  present  to  be  true,  that  neither  actual 
punishment,  nor  the  fear  of  punishment,  can  produce  those  virtues; 
the  only  consequence  is,  that  punishment,  when  it  is  either  inflicted  or 
threatened,  in  order  to  produce  them,  will  be  of  no  benefit  to  the  per- 
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Bon,  upon  whom  it  is  inflicted,  or  against  whom  it  is  threatened.  What 
he  has  suffered  already,  or  what  he  may  be  afraid  of  suffering  hereaf- 
ter, cannot  produce  these  virtues  in  him,  so  as  to  make  him  a  better 
man.  But  in  the  meantime,  though  such  punishment  should  happen 
to  be  of  no  benefit  to  the  vicious  man  himself,  it  may  be  of  great  bene- 
fit to  others,  by  making  him  a  more  useful  member  of  society,  whether 
he  will  or  not.  Though  it  cannot  produce  the  virtues  themselves,  it 
may  produce  the  outward  effect  of  them.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that 
punishment  cannot  make  a  man  liberal,  yet,  certainly,  it  may  force  him 
to  give  what  he  can  spare  from  his  own  expenses,  to  those  who  are  in 
need;  and  it  may  force  him,  likewise,  to  spare  more  from  his  own  ex- 
penses, than  he  otherwise  would  have  spared.  The  naked  may  be 
clothed,  and  the  hungry  may  be  fed  with  his  superfluities,  not  only 
when  he  is  led  to  dispose  of  them  for  these  purposes,  by  the  good  dis- 
position of  his  heart,  but  when  he  is  constrained  thus  to  dispose  of 
them  by  the  fear  of  punishment.  Suppose,  that  punishment  cannot 
make  a  man  grateful;  it  may,  however,  secure  a  return  of  what  will  be 
as  beneficial  to  those  who  have  done  him  favours,  as  if  he  had  been  led 
to  make  the  return  by  his  own  virtue.  Now  the  justice  of  punish- 
ment in  those  instances,  where  no  one  questions  its  consistency  with 
the  law  of  nature,  docs  not  depend  upon  the  benefit  which  the  criminal 
receives  fi'om  it.  *  The  primary  end  of  it  is  to  change  his  outward  be- 
haviour for  the  security  of  others:  and  this  end  is  what  makes  it  just 
to  punish  him;  whether  the  punishment  produces  such  a  change  by 
mending  his  inward  disposition,  or  by  making  him  afraid  to  offend  again. 
If,  therefore,  the  law  of  nature  allows  mankind  to  punish  acts  of  injus- 
tice, notwithstanding  such  punishment,  whilst  it  corrects  the  outward 
behaviour  of  the  criminal,  may  fail  of  correcting  his  heart;  the  sup- 
posed impossibility  of  producing  inward  benov«)k'nco  by  punishment, 
can  be  no  reason,  why  the  law  of  nature  should  not  allow  mankind  to 
punish  acts  of  inhumanity,  inclemency,  or  ingratitude. 

But  what  has  been  hitherto  supposed,  is  not  universally  true:  we 
cannot  grant,  that  the  fear  of  punishment  can  never  produce  a  benevo- 
lent disposition.  Punishment,  perhaps,  may,  in  the  first  instance,  sel- 
dom be  attended  with  this  effect:  but  it  is  not  improba])lc,  that  what 
a  man  is  constrained  to  do,  in  the  first  instance,  through  fear,  may,  in 
time,  and  by  use,  grow  habitual  to  him.  His  bad  disposition,  when  it 
has  long  been  kept  under  by  such  constraint,  may  at  length  he  corrected: 
and  thus  the  punishment  or  the  fear,  which,  at  first,  produced  only  the 
outward  effects  of  benevolence,  may,  by  degrees,  j)roduce  the  virtue 
itself.  The  common  consent  of  mankind  favours  this  u])inion.  Parents 
act  upon  it,  when  they  discourage  or  correct  their  children  for  such 
instances  of  behaviour,  as  betray  a  want  of  gratitude,  or  liberality,  or 
tenderness.  They  hope,  by  such  discouragement  or  correction,  not 
only  to  restrain  the  outward  behaviour  of  their  children,  but  to  bring 
them,  by  degrees,  to  a  better  temper  of  mind. 

However,  neither  the  design  of  producing  the  outward  effects  of  be- 
nevolence for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  nor  the  design  of  amending  the 
disposition  of  the  vicious  for  their  own  benefit,  will  be  sufficient  to  give 
individuals  a  right  of  punishing  the  vices,  that  are  opposite  to  this  vir- 

*See  Book  I.  Chap.  XVIII.  ^  IIL 
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tue.  For  though  the  reason  here  alleged  by  our  author,  does  not  prove 
that  they  have  no  such  right;  it  has  been  elsewhere  proved  by  other 
reasons.  We  can  have  no  right  to  make  a  man  suffer  for  not  doing  what 
we  have  no  right  to  demand  of  him;  however  reasonable  it  might  be 
for  us  to  expect  it  of  him. 

But  what  is  matter  only  of  imperfect  right  or  reasonable  expeetatioD, 
amongst  individuals,  in  the  liberty  of  nature,  may  become  matter  of 
perfect  right,  in  a  state  of  civil  society.    A  contract,  even  in  the  liberty 
of  nature,  will  give  us  a  right  to  a  thing,  which  was  not  our  own  be- 
fore: whoever  withheld  the  thing  from  us,  before  it  was  made  our  own 
by  some  compact,  might,  perhaps,  be  chargeable  with  wanting  kindness: 
but  whoever  takes  it  from  us,  or  withholds  it  afterwards,  is  charge- 
able with  injustice.     This  is  the  effect  of  compacts  in  general:  and 
an  effect  of  the  same  sort  may  be  prcfduced  by  the  social  compact 
in  particular.     All  the  members  of  the  same  civil  society  bind  tbem- 
selves  by  this  compact,  to  do  whatever  the  common  understanding, 
speaking  by  the  laws,  shall  direct  them  to  do,  in  order  to  advance  or 
secure  the  general  good.   And,  consequently,  whatever  outward  ads  of 
benevolence  the  law  prescribes,  they  become  due  of  perfect  right  to  the 
several  individuals,  who  are  the  objects  of  those  acts:  not  to  do  that 
good,  which  the  law  requires  to  be  done,  is  to  withhold  what  is  no 
longer  matter  of  favour,  but  of  strict  justice.    When  the  want  ol  natn- 
ral  benevolence,  in  any  particular  instance,  is  thus  become  social  injus- 
tice by  means  of  civil  laws,  which  are  founded  in  ^e  social  compact; 
that  is,  in  our  own  consent;  such  want  of  benevolence,  though  it  mi 
norpunishable  by  individuals  in  a  state  of  nature,  will,  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  law  of  nature,  be  punishable  by  the  civil  magistrate  in  a 
state  of  society 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

OF  CIVIL.  LAWS. 

I.  Differenee  between  a  civU  law  and  a  compact. — II.  CivU  conetitu- 
turns  established  partly  by  law  and  partly  by  compact. — III.  Inter- 
n4d  and  external  obligation  qf  civU  law. — IV.  A  civil  law  obliges  in- 
iematty,  when  it  is  made  and  promulgated. — V.  The  sanctions  qf 
dvU  law  produce  its  external  obligation. — VL  Penal  sanctions  not 
essential  to  civU  laws, — VII.  Proper  matter  of  dvil  laws. — VIII. 
Matter  qf  natural  right  and  wrong  may  be  matter  qf  civil  law. — IX. 
dvU  laws  not  confined  to  matters  qf  natural  right  or  wrong. — X. 
Rights  (^  mankind  may  be  changed  by  civil  laws. — XI.  Effect  qf 
dvU  laws  on  promises j  contracts^  and  oaths. — XII.  What  obligation 
to  perform  a  void  promise^  contract^  or  oath. — XIII.  Effect  of  dvil 
laws  on  the  promisesy  contracts^  or  oaths  qf  kings^  who  have  legista- 
Hve  power. — XIV.  Effect  qf  dvil  laws  on  marriage. — ^XV.  Civil  laws 
are  written  or  unwritten. — XVI.  Unwritten  laws,  how  established. — 
XVII.  Unwritten  law  more  difficult  to  be  ascertained  than  written 
law. — ^XVIII.  Unwritten  lawsj  how  repealed. — XIX.  Written  laws 
cannot  be  repealed  by  prescription. — XX.  General  division  qfdvU 
laws. — XXI.  In  some  constittUions  the  dvU  laws  qf  succession  to 
the  crown  cannot  be  fundamental  laws. — XXII.  Controverted  suc- 
cession may  be  settled  by  dvil  laws. 

I.  When  we  consider  only  the  general  notion  of  a  DiflTerence  be- 
law,  there  appears  to  be  a  plain  difference  between  po-  twecn  i  cml  kw 
sitive  laws  and  compacts.  •  A  compact  is  an  act  of  two  *  compact 
or  more  persons,  which  produces  an  obligation  upon  those  who  make 
themselves  parties  to  it,  by  their  own  immediate  or  direct  consent,  f  A 
law  is  an  act  of  a  superior,  which  obliges  all  who  are  under  his  autho- 
rity, as  far  as  they  are  concerned  in  the  matter  of  the  law,  and  as  far  as 
the  ledislator  intended  to  oblige  them;  whether  they  immediately  and 
directly  consent  to  it  or  not. 

But  the  superiority  of  a  civil  legislator;  that  is,  the  right  which  a 
eivil  legislator  has  to  prescribe  lavrs  to  the  members  of  a  civil  society, 
arises  from  their  own  consent:  and,  consequently,  whatever  difference 
there  may  be  between  a  positive  law  and  a  compact,  when  we  consider 
only  the  general  notion  of  a  positive  law,  the  difference  between  a  civil 
law  and  a  compact  is  less  apparent:  because  the  obligation  ]:of  civil 
laws,  as  well  as  the  obligation  of  compacts,  arises  from  the  consent  of 
those  who  are  obliged  by  them.  The  mark  of  distinction  between  them 
consists  in  the  different  sort  of  consent  from  which  their  obligation 
arises.  No  person  is  obliged  by  a  compact,  besides  those  who  make 
themselves  parties  to  it,  by  some  immediate  or  direct  act  of  consent. 
But  all  persons  are  obliged  by  the  laws  of  a  civil  society,  whether  they 
make  themselves  parties  to  them  by  any  immediate  and  direct  consent 
or  not;  if  they  have  only  made  themselves  parties  to  them  by  a  remote 
or  indirect  consent.     When  a  society  is  formed  for  the  sake  of  carrying 

*  See  Book  I.  Chap.  Xni.  §  I.  t  See  Book  I.  Chap.  I.  §  V. 
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on  some  certain  purpose,  whether  it  is  a  civil  society  or  a  society  of  any 
other  sort,  the  several  'individuals  who  join  themselves  to  it,  either 
consent  expressly,  or  l>y  the  act  of  so  joining  themselves  to  it,  are  un- 
derstood tacitly  to  consent  to  the  carrying  on  this  purpose  by  such  mea- 
sures as  the  common  understanding  shall  approve  and  prescribe.     Now 
the  purpose  for  which  a  civil  society  is  formed,  is  the  general  security 
and  the  general  interest  of  the  whole  and  of  its  several  parts.     Every 
man,  therefore,  by  consenting  to  make  himself  a  member  of  a  civil  so- 
ciety, agrees  immediately  or  directly,  that  these  purposes  shall  be  car- 
ried on,  and  that  he  will  concur  in  carrying  them  on,  by  such  measures 
as  the  common  understanding  of  the  society  shall  approve  of  and  pre- 
scribe.    Thus  far  he  is  engaged  only  in  a  compact,  which  obliges  him 
by  means  of  his  own  immediate  or  direct  consent:  and  without  such 
immediate  or  direct  consent,  he  would  be  no  party  to  it,  nor  be  any 
ways  concerned  in  its  obligation.     But  by  this  compact  he  gives  the 
society  a  legislative  power  over  him;  that  is,  he  gives  it  a  right  to  pre- 
scribe such  rules  for  his  conduct,  as  the  common  understanding  of  the 
society  shall  judge  to  be  necessary  or  conducive  to  the  genend  good. 
And  consequently,  by  the  same  compact,  he  obliges  himself  to  obsMerre 
these  rules,  when  they  are  so  prescribed;  whether  at  the  time  of  pre- 
scribing them  he  immediately  and  directly  consents  to  them,  or  disap- 
proves them,  and  even  ])rotosts  against  them.     In  the  meantime,  the 
obligation  of  these  rules,  which  are  nothing  else  but  the  civil  laws  of 
the  society,  is  ultimatc^ly  derived  from  his  own  consent.     Though  he 
does  not  immediately  and  directly  consent  to  the  laws  at  the  time  of 
making  them,  yet  he  remotely  and  indirectly  consented  to  them  by  be- 
coming a  party  to  the  social  compact.     If  he  had  not  consented  to  make 
himself  a  party  to  that  compart,  the  society  >vould  have  had  no  legisla- 
tive power  over  him;  and  conscMjiiently  he  would  not  have  been  obliged 
to  observe  any  laws  that  it  inl«:!it  |)rcscribe. 

In  some  other  instances  the  ditlerence  between  that  consent,  which 
makes  a  law  binding  upon  us,  and  that  consent  which  makes  us  {parties 
to  a  compact,  lies  nearer  to  view,  and  may  perhaps  be  seen  more  clearlr 
than  in  the  complicated  business  of  civil  society.  A  number  of  indivi- 
duals, suppose  twenty,  that  have  no  particular  connections  with  one 
another,  have  a  design  of  engaging  in  some  undertaking,  which  is  to 
be  carried  on  by  their  joint  lalnmr,  and  at  their  joint  expense.  When 
they  meet  to  deliberate  upon  the  pro|)er  measures  which  are  to  be  pur- 
sued, each  of  thcin  is  at  liberty  to  judge  and  to  determine  for  himself 
concerning  those  measures:  and  though  fifteen  out  of  the  twenty  should 
agree  in  their  judgment,  yet  no  act  of  theirs  would  bind  the  other  five. 
Nothing  can  bind  all  and  each  of  them,  but  the  immediate  and  direct 
consent  of  all  and  each.  And  such  an  act  of  consent  is  a  compact. 
But  suppose  that  these  twenty  individuals,  before  any  particular  mea- 
sures were  proposed,  had  formed  themselves  into  a  society  for  carrying 
on  the  undertaking  which  they  have  in  view,  and  had  entered  into  a 
general  agreement  to  act  jointly  in  carrying  it  on  according  to  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  whole  number,  this  agreement  would  likewise  have 
been  a  compact;  it  would  have  obliged  each  of  the  individuals  no  other- 
wise, than  as  each  of  them  had  made  himself  a  party  to  it  by  his  own 

*  See  Book  II.  Chap.  I.  ^  II.     Grot.  Proieg.  XV. 
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immediate  or  direct  consent.  But  the  effect  of  such  a  compact  will  be, 
that  when  any  measure  is  approved  and  prescribed  by  fifteen  out  of  the 
twenty,  the  other  five,  though  they  dislike  it  and  dissent  from  it,  will 
be  obliged  to  pursue  it.  Such  measures,  or  such  rules  of  acting,  as 
are  agreed  upon  by  the  majority,  which  speaks  the  common  sense  of 
the  whole,  are  laws  to  the  rest;  they  bind  the  rest,  not  as  a  compact 
does,  upon  account  of  their  immediate  and  direct  consent,  but  upon  ac- 
count of  their  remote  and  indirect  consent,  implied  in  a  previous  com* 
pact,  by  which  they  obliged  themselves,  in  whatever  relates  to  the  com- 
mon purpose,  to  observe  such  rules  and  to  pursue  such  measures  as  the 
common  understanding  should  approve  and  prescribe. 

The  case  of  a  civil  society,  in  a  perfect  democracy,  is  exactly  the 
same  with  this:  each  individual,  by  becoming  a  member  of  the  society, 
consents  to  carry  on  the  purposes  of  a  civil  society  jointly  with  the  rest; 
that  is,  in  such  a  manner  and  by  such  means  as  shall  be  approved  and 
prescribed  by  the  joint  understanding  or  common  sense  of  the  society. 
This  immediate  or  direct  act  of  his  own  consent,  is  what  gives  the  so- 
ciety a  general  legislative  power  over  him,  or  a  general  right  to  lay 
down  rules  for  his  conduct,  in  order  to  secure  and  advance  the  common 
good.  Whatever  particular  rules,  therefore,  are  approved  and  pre- 
scribed by  the  majority,  which  speaks  the  common  sense  of  the  whole 
society,  he  is  obliged  to  follow  these  rules,  whether  he  happens  to  be 
in  the  majority  or  not.  On  the  one  hand,  therefore,  they  are  not  com- 
pacts; bJBcause,  by  the  supposition  of  his  voting  with  the  minority,  he 
does  not  make  himself  a  party  to  them  by  any  immediate  or  direct  act 
-of  his  own  consent.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  they  do  not  oblige 
him  without  his  own  consent;  because  he  remotely  or  indirectly  con- 
sented to  them,  by  consenting  originally  to  pursue  the  proper  purposes 
of  a  civil  society,  jointly  with  the  other  members,  under  tlie  conduct  of 
the  common  understanding. 

In  such  a  perfect  democracy,  as  we  have  here  supposed,  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society  are  equal  to  one  another.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
asked,  in  what  sense  the  civil  laws  of  this  society  can  be  called  the  acts 
of  a  superior?  But  though  in  a  perfect  democracy  no  one  individual 
is  superior  to  any  other  individual,  and  much  less  to  all  the  rest,  yet 
the  whole  body  considered  jointly,  is  superior  to  any  one  of  its  mem- 
bers considered  separately.  The  body  of  the  society,  when  any  indi- 
vidual has  united  himself  to  it,  has  a  right  to  direct  his  actions  for  the 
general  good,  by  the  common  understanding,  and  to  compel  him  by  the 
common  force  to  observe  its  directions,  if  he  is  unwilling  or  refuses  to 
observe  them  otherwise.  Such  a  right  as  this,  is  all  that  we  mean, 
when  we  say,  that  civil  laws  are  the  acts  of  a  superior.  And  this  su- 
periority is  as  intelligible,  when  it  belongs  to  a  great  number  of  indi- 
viduals acting  jointly;  that  is,  to  the  collective  body  of  a  society,  as 
when  it  belongs  to  a  legislative  body  consisting  only  of  a  few,  or  per- 
haps only  of  one. 

U.  The  mere  act  *of  civil  union,  vests  the  civil  le-  ^'^^  constitutions 
gislative  power  only  in  the  collective  body  of  the  so-  established  partly 
ciety:  ho  other  laws  will  be  binding  upon  each  of  the  *>y  ^^^  *"<!  Partly 
members  in  consequence  of  this  single  act,  besides  those    ^  corop^^t. 

•See  BookU.  Chan.  IV. 
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which  are  established  by  the  whole  or  by  the  greater  part  of  the  whole. 
Wherever,  therefore,  any  particular  part  of  a  civil  society  has  an  ex- 
clusive legislative  power,  this  power  must  have  been  vested  in  such 
legislative  body  by  some  farther  act  of  the  society.  And  since  do  civil 
laws  are  binding  upon  the  several  individuals  who  are  members  of  a 
civil  society,  but  in  consequence  of  their  own  consent,  the  act  by  which 
any  legislative  body,  different  from  the  collective  body  is  established, 
must  be  an  act  of  joint  consent.  *  Sometimes  we  consider  this  act  of 
joint  consent  as  a  law,  and  call  it  the  law  of  the  civil  constitution. 
Sometimes  we  consider  it  as  a  compact,  and  say,  that  a  king  in  monar- 
chies, or  the  nobles  in  aristocracies,  or  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple in  democracies,  which  are  administered  by  reiiresentatives,  derive 
their  power  from  compact.  There  is  some  reason  for  calling  it  by  these 
different  names;  because,  in  respect  of  what  passes  between  the  eollee- 
tive  body  and  the  several  members,  it  is  a  law;  and  in  respect  of  what 
passes  between  the  same  collective  body  and  the  particular  penoos 
who  are  called  to  the  office  of  civil  legislatioui  and  establiahed  into  a 
legislative  body,  it  is  a  compact. 

When  a  civil  society,  in  view  to  the  general  good,  has  agreed  to  in- 
troduce and  establish  any  particular  form  of  civil  government,  the  se- 
veral members  are  obliged  to  submit  to  thb  form;  thou^  some  of  them 
might,  perhaps,  be  of  opinion,  that  it  is  not  a  proper  or  a  beneficial 
form,  and  might  publicly  declare,  that  they  do  not  agree  to  it     There 
is  no  more  reason  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  why  this  act  of  the  societf 
should  not  be  bindine  upon  all  its  members,  without  the  immediate  and 
direct  consent  of  each,  than  there  is  why  any  other  act  of  the  societf 
should  not  be  binding  upon  all,  without  a  like  consent  of  each.     The 
original  compact  of  civil  union  gives  the  collective  body  a  power  to 
oblige  each  of  its  members  to  conform  to  whatever  the  common  unde^ 
standing  approves  and  prescribes  for  the  general  good.     If,  therefixe, 
it  should  appear  to  the  common  understanding,  that  a  legislative  bodj 
of  this  or  of  that  particular  form  will  be  conducive  to  the  general  good, 
and  the  majority  of  the  society  should  agree  to  establish  such  a  legisla- 
tive body,  each  of  the  members,  even  those  who  are  in  the  minoritj, 
will  be  obliged  to  comply  with  such  establishment.     Thus  far  the  con- 
stitution of  civil  government  is  established  by  a  law.     The  legislatiTe 
body,  which  is  to  be  introduced,  does  not,  indeed,  make  this  law;  ibr 
no  act  of  this  body,  till  it  is  established,  can  be  binding  either  upon  the 
society  in  general,  or  upon  the  several  members  of  it  in  particular. 
The  law,  therefore,  which  introduces  and  establishes  the  form  of  the 
legislative  body,  must  be  the  joint  act  of  the  collective  body.     And  thb 
act,  when  we  consider  it  in  respect  of  the  several  members,  may  rather 
be  called  a  law  than  a  compact;  because  it  obliges  even  those  who  in- 
mediately  and  directly  dissent  from  it,  at  the  time  of  making  it;  aod 
this  obligation  arises  from  that  remote  and  indirect  consent  which  they 
gave  to  the  future  acts  of  the  society,  by  making  themselves  parties  to 
the  social  compact.     But  this  act  of  the  collective  body,  though  it  binds 
the  several  members  of  the  society  as  a  law,  can  be  binding  upon  the 
collective  body  itself  only  as  a  compact:  nothing  but  the  immediate  or 
direct  consent  of  the  collective  body  of  a  civil  society,  can  take  from 

*  Scue  Bouk  II.  Chap.  IV. 
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such  body  the  legislative  power  which  it  has  by  means  of  civil  unioiii 
and  lodge  this  power  exclusively  in  some  particular  part. 

IIL  When  the  right,  which  a  civil  society,  or  the  internal  and  exter- 
legislative  body  of  such  society  has  to  prescribe  laws  to  ^,  oWlgition  of 
the  several  members  of  it,  is  called  a  natural  right  or  a  *^*^  ^^' 
right  of  the  law  of  nature,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  in  what  sense  we 
cul  it  so. 

No  rieht  of  this  sort  belongs  either  to  any  one  man,  or  to  any  number 
of  men,  oy  the  gift  of  nature.  All  *  mankind  are  placed  by  nature  in 
a  state  of  equality;  and,  consequently,  whatever  right  any  one  man 
may  have  to  prescribe  laws  to  a  number,  or  whatever  right  any  number 
of  men  may  nave  to  prescribe  laws  to  one,  this  right  must  be  of  the  ad- 
ventitious sort,  and  cannot,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  words,  be  a  na- 
tural right. 

But  we  frequently  enlarge  the  sense  of  the  word,  and  mean  by  the 
natural  riehts  of  mankind,  not  only  such  rights  as  belonged  to  them  by 
the  fpft  of  nature,  but  such  adventitious  rights  likewise,  as  either  did 
subsist,  or  might  have  subsisted  in  a  state  of  nature.  However,  the 
right  which  a  civil  society  has  to  prescribe  laws  to  its  members,  cannot 
be  a  natural  ri^ht  in  this  enlarged  sense  of  the  words;  because  the  no- 
tion of  this  legislative  right  limits  it  to  a  state  of  civil  society. 

There  is  still  a  third  sense,  in  which  the  rights  of  mankind  may  be 
called  natural  rights,  or  rights  of  the  law  of  nature:  whatever  rights 
are  acquired  by  such  means  as  are  natural,  or  agreeable  to  the  law  of 
nature,  are  under  the  protection  of  this  law,  and  may,  therefore,  be 
called  natural  rights,  or  rights  of  the  law  of  nature,  f  because  this  law 
forbids  the  violation  of  them.  The  legislative  power  of  a  civil  society, 
or  of  the  legislative  body  of  such  a  society,  is  a  right  of  this  sort.  The 
society  acquires  it  by  the  immediate  and  direct  consent  of  the  several 
individuals  who  make  themselves  members  of  such  society;  and  the 
legislative  body  acquires  it,  as  by  the  immediate  and  direct  consent  of 
the  collective  body  of  the  society,  so  by  the  remote  and  indirect  con- 
sent of  the  several  members,  j:  If,  therefore,  we  trace  the  obligation  of 
civil  laws  back  to  its  highest  source,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  derived  out 
of  the  law  of  nature.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  obligation  of  civil 
laws  is  the  authority  of  the  legislative  body:  this  authority  is  vested  in 
the  legislative  body,  by  a  compact  between  such  body  and  the  collective 
body  of  the  society:  and  this  compact  is  binding  upon  the  several  mem- 
bers, in  consequence  of  their  having  consented,  and  made  themselves 
parties  to  the  first  social  compact,  which  gave  the  society  a  right  to  bind 
all  and  each  of  them  to  whatever  the  common  understanding  should 
approve  and  prescribe  for  the  security  and  advancement  of  the  general 

Sood.  But  since  obligations,  arising  from  consent,  are  obligations  of 
16  law  of  nature,  it  follows,  that  the  members  of  any  civil  society  are 
obliged  by  the  law  of  nature  to  obey  the  civil  laws  of  it;  because  the 
obligation  of  these  civil  laws  arises  from  their  own  consent. 

The  obligation  of  civil  laws,  as  it  is  thus  derived  from  the  law  of 
nature,  rests  upon  the  consciences  of  mankind,  and  is  called  the  inter- 
nal obligation  of  such  laws.     §  Whatever  is  the  foundation  of  moral 

•  See  nook  I.  Chap.  X.  §  HI.  f  ^^e  Book  I.  Chap.  II.  §  VIII. 

♦  Grot  Prolog.  15,  16.  §  See  Book  I.  Chap.  I.  %  VI. 
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obligation,  in  respect  of  any  other  parts  of  the  law  of  nature,  whether 
it  is  the  will  of  God,  who  has  made  happiness  the  natural  effect  of  our 
obedience,  and  misery  of  our  disobedience,  or  the  suggestions  of  a 
moral  sense,  or  the  fitness  and  relations  of  things,  or  all  these  princi- 
ples taken  together,  there  is  the  same  foundation  of  our  obligation  to 
obey  the  laws  of  our  country. 

Civil  laws,  like  the  law  of  nature,  from  which  they  are  derived,  might 
fail  of  producing  their  effect;  that  is,  they  might  fail  of  securing  and 
advancing  the  good  of  the  society  in  general,  and  of  its  several  mem- 
bers in  particular,  if  it  was  wholly  left  to  men^s  own  consciences 
whether  they  would  observe  these  laws  or  not.  But  wherever  the 
law  of  nature  gives  a  right  to  demand  that  any  thing  should  be  done  or 
be  avoided,  it  likewise  gives  a  right  to  support  this  demand  by  the  use 
of  force.  Thus,  in  a  state  of  natural  liberty,  as  the  law  of  nature  fiir- 
bids  doing  an  injury,  so  it  gives  individuals  a  right  to  defend  themselves 
by  force  against  an  injury,  which  they  are  likely  to  suffer,  and  to  ob- 
tain reparation  or  to  inflict  punishment  upon  account  of  an  injury  which 
they  have  suffered.  In  like  manner,  where  mankind  are  united  into  a 
civil  society,  as  the  law  of  nature  forbids  the  violation  of  the  civil  laws 
of  such  society,  so  it  gives  the  society  a  right  to  make  use  of  force  kr 
the  support  of  them.  The  only  difference  in  this  respect  between  a 
state  of  nature  and  a  state  of  society  is,  that  in  a  state  of  nature  this 
force  is  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  and  may  be  used  at  their  discre* 
tion;  whereas,  in  a  state  of  society,  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  public  or 
of  the  executive  body,  and  can  only  be  used  under  the  direction  of  tbe 
common  understanding. 

If  either  through  want  of  skill,  or  through  want  of  attention,  we  see 
no  reasons  in  point  of  conscience  for  obeying  the  laws  of  our  country; 
or  if  throuuih  malice,  or  through  selfishness,  we  allow  no  weight  to 
those  reasons,  when  wc  do  see  them,  obedience  may  still  be  obtained 
by  means  of  the  common  force.  The  apprehension  that  this  force  will 
interpose  in  support  of  the  laws,  and  will  either  prevent  us  from  being 
gainers,  or  will  perhaps  make  us  losers,  by  breaking  them,  is  such  a 
reason  for  obeying  them,  as  lies  ]>lain  and  open  to  the  most  unskilful 
and  inattentive,  and  will  be  likely,  in  jwint  of  prudence,  to  get  the 
better  of  our  malice,  and  to  give  a  turn  to  our  selfishness  in  favour  of 
obedience.  The  obligation  to  obey  the  laws,  which  arises  from  this 
apprehension,  that  the  public  force  will  interpose  in  support  of  them, 
is  called  their  external  obligation. 

A  civil  law  obliges  ^^'  ^^^^  ^*^^^  legislator  makes  or  enacts  a  law,  when 
internally,  wlicn  it  he  requires  the  subjects  to  do  or  to  avoid  this  or  that, 
IS  made  and  pro-  ^-hich  the  law  expresses.  But  the  mere  making  of  a 
"*"^^  '  law  does  not  produce  any  internal  obligation,  or  bind 

the  subjects,  in  conscience,  to  observe  it.  No  man  is  naturally  obliged 
to  obey  a  law,  any  farther  than  he  knows,  or  might  know,  if  he  pleases, 
what  the  law  is:  the  will  of  the  legislator  can  be  no  rule  to  him,  till  he 
is  acquainted  with  it,  or  has  such  an  opportunity  of  being  acquainted 
with  it,  that,  if  he  is  ignorant  of  it,  his  ignorance  must  be  owing  to  his 
own  neglect.  Civil  laws,  therefore,  before  they  can  produce  any  in- 
ternal obligation,  must  be  promulgated  or  made  known,  as  well  tf 
enacted. 
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• 

V.  Wlitt  the  legislator  does  farther,  besides  enacting  j^^  lanctions  of 
and  promulgating  a  law,  in  order  to  obtain  obedience  to  civil  Uw  produce 
it,  is  called  establishing  it  upon  some  sanction.  The  »^  external  obli- 
external  obligation  of  the  law  arises  from  its  sanctions,  ^^^"' 

which  are  nothing  else  but  the  directions  that  the  legislative  gives  to 
the  executive,  concerning  the  purposes  for  which  the  public  force  is  to 
be  used,  or  concerning  the  manner  of  using  it,  against  those  who  break 
the  law. 

From  hence  it  appears,  that  the  external  as  well  as  the  internal 
obligation  of  civil  laws  arises  from  the  legislator.  For  though  the  pub- 
lie  force  is  in  the  hands  of  the  executive  body,  and  the  laws  more  im- 
mediately produce  their  external  effect  by  the  use  of  this  force,  or  by 
the  apprehension  of  its  being  used,  yet  the  executive  body,  in  this  in- 
stance, acts  only  in  conformity  with  the  sanctions  which  the  legislative 
has  established. 

VI.  The  first  intention  of  the  civil  legislator  in  esta-  Penal  sanctions 
blishing  a  law  by  any  sanction,  is  to  procure  obedience  ^\  essential  to 
to  such  law;  to  prevent  the  harm  which  the  law  forbids;  ^*^"  '*^" 

or  to  obtain  the  good  which  the  law  commands.  But  his  intention  does 
not  stop  here:  if  he  fieuls  of  procuring  obedience  to  the  law,  in  the  first 
instance,  his  farther  intention  is  to  remedy  the  harm  that  has  been  done 
by  breaking  it;  and  to  hinder  them,  who  have  broken  it  once,  from  do- 
ing the  like  again.  These  intentions  of  the  legislator  may  be  obtained 
by  two  sorts  of  Sanctions:  by  such  as  provide  that  he,  who  breaks  the 
law,  shall  be  no  gainer,  or  shall  not  obtain  the  purposes  which  he  had 
in  view  by  breaking  it;  and  by  such,  likewise,  as  provide  that  he,  who 
breaks  the  law,  shall  be  a  loser  by  breaking  it.  If  the  law  says,  that 
all  devises  of  lands  or  tenements,  by  will,  shall  be  void,  (unless  the 
will  is  subscribed  by  the  testator  in  the  presence  of  three  witnesses, 
and  is  attested  by  those  witnesses,)  the  sanction  of  such  a  law  consists 
in  making  the  will  void:  the  testator  cannot  obtain  the  purpose  which 
he  had  in  view,  by  making  such  a  will;  and  the  testamentary  heir  has 
no  temptation  to  put  the  testator  upon  making  such  a  will,  and  no  mo- 
tive to  claim  under  such  an  one,  if  it  is  made;  because  the  law  will 
prevent  him  from  being  any  gainer  by  it.  When  the  law  forbids  doing 
a  damage  of  any  sort,  and  commands  that  reparation  shall  be  made  if 
such  damage  is  done,  the  sanction  of  the  law,  which  consists  only  in 
the  command  to  make  reparation,  does  nothing  more  than  hinder  any 
person  from  being  a  gainer  by  breaking  the  law:  and  such  a  sanction 
provides  for  obtaining  the  first  intention  of  the  legislator;  that  is,  it 
secures  obedience  to  the  law,  only  by  making  it  not  worth  any  person's 
while  to  break  it.  Now,  if  by  a  penal  sanction  we  mean  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  punishment,  such  sanctions  as  these  cannot  be  called  penal 
sanctions:  here  is  no  appointment  of  a  punishment;  the  legislator  does 
not  aim  at  securing  obedience  by  threatening  to  make  them  losers,  who 
break  the  law,  or  to  take  any  right  from  them  which  they  enjoyed  be- 
ibrc,  but  only  by  providing,  that  they  shall  be  no  gainers,  or  that  they 
shall  obtain  no  right  by  breaking  it.  As  sanctions  of  this  sort  do  not, 
in  the  first  instance,  aim  at  securing  obedience  to  the  law  by  threaten- 
ing punishment,  so  neither  do  they  operate  afterwards  by  inflicting 
punishment,  in  order  to  prevent  those  who  have  broken  the  law  once, 
from  breaking  it  again.    They  do  not  look  forward  to  what  may  be 
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done  hcrcailcr,  but  only  backward  upon  what  has  been  done  already: 
they  do  not  endeavour  to  prevent  or  restrain  him  who  has  done  wrong 
once,  from  doing  the  same  or  the  like  wrong  at  another  time;  they  only 
endeavour,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  undo  the  wrong  which  is  past.  If,  in- 
deed, wc  call  every  interposition  of  the  public  force,  to  support  a  law, 
by  the  name  of  punishment,  then  even  those  laws  which  only  aim  at 
undoing  the  wrong  that  is  past,  may  be  said  to  be  established  by  penal 
sanctions:  because  when  any  person,  who  has  broken  the  law,  will 
hold  out  against  it,  and  will  keep  possession  of  what  he  has  unjustly 
gained  by  breaking  it;  the  law,  which  forbids  making  such  unjust  gain, 
gives  those  who  have  suffered  by  the  wrong  which  he  has  done,  a  right 
to  the  assistance  of  the  public  force,  in  order  to  compel  him  to  do  them 
that  justice  which  he  refuses  to  do  otherwise.  But,  certainly,  where 
the  sanction  of  a  law  produces  only  such  interpositions  of  the  poblie 
force  as  this,  it  can  with  no  more  propriety  be  called  a  penal  sanction, 
than  what  an  individual  in  a  state  of  nature  does  by  his  own  priTste 
force  for  obtaining  reparation  of  damages,  can  be  called  a  punishment 
When  the  law  makes  a  will  void,  it  will  take  care  that  what  is  devised 
in  such  will  shall  go  to  the  heir  in  intestate  succession.  If  the  testa- 
mentary heir  takes  possession  of  the  lands  and  tenements  devised  by  the 
void  will,  and  keeps  possession  till  the  other  obtains  a  judicial  sentence, 
(though  what  he  has  done  is  contrary  to  the  law,)  yet  if  he  submits  to 
the  sentence,  after  it  is  given,  the  law  is  satisfied.  When  the  sanction 
looks  no  farther  than  the  wrong  that  he  did,  without  regarding  the  bad 
disposition  that  led  him  to  do  such  wrong,  it  only  requires  him  to  undo 
his  own  act,  and  inflicts  no  evil  upon  him  for  having  done  it.  Or  sup- 
pose, that  he  holds  out  after  sentence,  and  that  the  public  force  interpo- 
ses to  com])el  him  to  quit  possession,  yet  if  it  interposes  for  no  other 
purpose,  this  is  no  punishment.  The  design  of  such  interposition  is 
only  to  make  the  act  void  in  fact,  which  the  law*  had  made  void  of  right; 
that  is,  to  undo  what  has  been  done  alrcidy,  and  not  to  make  him  suffer 
any  harm,  in  order  to  prevent  him  from  doing  the  like  again. 

What  has  here  been  shown  to  be  the  case  in  one  instance,  is  in  gene* 
ral  the  case  of  all  laws,  which  consider  only  the  damage,  that  a  nun 
has  done  by  an  injury,  without  considering  the  disposition  of  mind 


sition  is  only  to  compel  him  to  do  what  is  just,  and  not  to  punish  bin 
for  having  done  what  is  unjust. 

Penal  sanctions  are  properly  acts  of  the  civil  law,  by  which  it  ap- 
points, that  he,  who  behaves  otherwise,  than  such  law  directs,  shall  be 
a  loser,  shall  be  deprived  of  some  right,  which  otherwise  belonged  to 
him,  or  shall  suflcr  some  evil,  from  which  he  had  otl>orwise  a  right  to 
be  free.  But  since  the  rules  which  the  civil  legislator  prescribes  for 
the  general  good,  not  only  oblige  the  consciences  of  the  subjects, 
but  may  and  do,  in  many  instances,  produce  their  external  effect  with- 
out such  api)ointments;  the  consequence  is,  that  penal  sanctions  are  not 
essential  to  civil  laws. 

If  we  enlarge  the  notion  of  penal  sanctions,  and  include  in  it  any 
interposition  of  the  public  force,  whether  this  force  interposes  to  com- 
pel men  to  do  what  is  right,  or  to  make  them  suffer  some  evil  for  having 
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done  what  is  wrong;  in  this  sense  of  the  words,  which  seems,  how- 
ever, to  be  an  improper  one,  civil  laws  must  be  allowed  to  depend  upon 
penal  sanctions  for  their  external  obligation.  But  still  these  sanctions 
are  not  so  far  essential  to  civil  laws,  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  any 
civil  law  to  oblige  without  them:  because  the  bare  enacting  and  pro- 
mulgating a  law  produces  an  internal  obligation;  though  nothing,  which 
can  be  called  a  penal  sanction,  should  be  added  to  the  law.  Unless, 
indeed,  it  should  be  said,  after  all,  that  the  law  of  nature  itself  is  sup- 
ported by  penal  sanctions,  and,  consequently,  that  all  civil  laws,  since 
their  internal  obligation  is  derived  from  the  law  of  nature,  must  be 
ultimately  supported  by  the  same  sanctions  with  the  law  of  nature. 

VIL  As  the  purposes,  for  which  men  unite  them-  Proper  matter  of 
selves  into  civil  societies,  determine  the  nature  and  civil  laws 
terms  of  the  social  compact;  so  the  nature  and  terms  of  this  compact, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  civil  legislative  power,  determine  what 
are  the  proper  objects  of  this  power.  Each  individual  is  led  by  a  view 
to  his  own  security  and  benefit  to  associate  with  the  rest;  and  they,  by 
receiving  him  amongst  them,  as  a  member  of  the  body  politic,  agree  to 
aid  him  in  pursuing  this  end.  But  since  each  and  all  of  them  have 
the  same  end  in  view;  they  cannot  be  supposed  to  receive  him  upon 
any  other  terms,  but  those  of  his  consenting  to  join  with  them  in  main- 
taining their  security  and  benefit.  And,  consequently,  he,  by  the  act 
of  joining  himself  to  them,  must  be  understood  to  agree  to  these  terms. 
Thu8|  the  particular  interest  of  each  member  is  taken  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  whole;  so  that  the  whole  obliges  itself  to  act  for  his  se- 
curity and  benefit:  but  at  the  same  time,  a  common  interest  of  the 
whole  is  formed;  and  each  member  obliges  himself  to  act  jointly  with 
the  rest  for  this  common  interest.  The  claim  of  each  member  upon  the 
society,  is  limited  by  the  obligation  that  he  lays  himself  under  towards 
the  society,  and  by  the  obligation  that  the  society  is  under  towards  each 
of  the  other  members.  He  can  have  no  claim  upon  the  society  to  act 
for  his  security  and  benefit,  where  it  interferes  with  the  common  secu- 
rity and  benefit  of  the  whole;  because  he  is  obliged  to  act  with  the  so- 
ciety for  this  common  security  and  benefit:  and  whilst  he  lays  himself 
under  this  obligation,  he  cannot  be  understood  to  acquire  any  claim 
which  is  inconsistent  with  it.  He  can,  likewise,  have  no  claim  upon 
the  society  to  act  for  his  security  and  benefit,  where  it  is  inconsistent 
with  the  security  and  benefit  of  any  of  the  other  members:  because 
the  society  is  under  the  same  obligation  in  respect  of  the  others,  that  it 
is  under  in  respect  of  him:  and,  consequently,  it  could  not  engage  to 
advance  his  interest  at  the  expense  of  theirs. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  a  number  of  individuals,  by  joining  in  a 
social  compact,  oblige  themselves  to  act  together,  for  the  purposes  of 
obtaining  die  common  good  of  all,  and  the  particular  good  of  each;  as 
fur  as  the  particular  good  of  any  one  is  consistent  with  the  common 
good  of  all,  and  with  the  particular  good  of  others.  But  where  a  num- 
ber of  persons  bind  themselves  to  act  jointly  for  any  purposes,  the  com- 
mon understanding  of  such  society  is  their  guide,  in  respect  of  what 
they  are  to  do,  and  what  they  are  to  avoid,  in  order  to  obtain  those  pur- 
poses. A  civil  society,  therefore,  has  a  right,  by  its  common  under- 
standing, thus  to  guide  itself  and  its  several  members.  And  since  the 
legislative  power  of  such  society  consists  in  this  right,  it  follows,  that 
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whatever  is  necessary  or  conducive  to  the  common  good  of  the  society, 
or  to  the  particular  good  of  the  several  members,  as  far  as  the  particular 
good  of  any  one  is  consistent  with  the  common  good  of  all,  and  widi 
the  particular  good  of  others,  is  the  proper  object  of  legislative  power. 
Now,  civil  laws  are  nothing  else  but  such  rules  as  the  legislative  power 
of  a  civil  society  establishes  for  the  direction  of  all  and  of  each  of  its 
members.  Whatever,  therefore,  is  the  proper  object  of  civil  legisla- 
tive power,  is  likewise  the  proper  matter  of  civil  laws. 
Matter  of  natural  ^^'*-  From  hence  it  appears,  that  the  matter  of  civil 
ri^t  and  wrong,  laws  is  not  confined  to  such  things  as  the  law  of  nature 
mav  be  matter  of  has  left  indifferent,  by  neither  commanding  nor  Ibrbid- 
civii  law.  ^j^g  them.     The  law  of  nature  commands  whatever  is 

necessary  or  conducive  to  the  security  and  benefit  of  mankind,  in  ge- 
neral, and  forbids  the  contrary.  As  far,  therefore,  as  what  is  necesaarj 
or  conducive  to  the  security  and  benefit  of  mankind  in  general,  is  ne- 
cessary or  conducive  likewise  to  the  security  and  benefit  of  that  parti- 
cular part  of  mankind,  which  is  united  into  the  same  civil  society;  and 
as  far  as  what  is  inconsistent  with  the  security  and  benefit  of  mankind 
in  general,  is  inconsistent  likewise  with  the  security  and  benefit  of  that 
particular  part  of  mankind,  which  is  thus  united;  the  civil  legislator  is 
employed  about  the  proper  objects  of  his  legislative  power,  when  he 
commands  the  former  or  forbids  the  latter.  His  laws,  therefore,  con- 
tain what  is  a  proper  matter  of  civil  law,  when  they  command  such 
actions  as  the  law  of  nature  has  commanded,  or  forbid  such  actions  as 
the  law  of  nature  has  forbidden. 

Mankind  are,  indeed,  obliged  to  do  what  the  law  of  nature  con- 
mands,  and  to  avoid  what  this  law  forbids,  without  the  aid  of  civil  in- 
stitutions. But  we  cannot  conclude  from  hence,  that  it  is  needless,  and 
much  less  that  it  is  improper,  for  civil  laws  to  command  what  is  natu- 
rally  a  duty,  or  to  forbid  what  is  naturally  a  crime.  For  though  the 
members  of  a  civil  society  are  obliged  to  observe  the  law  of  nature, 
whether  its  rules  and  precepts  are  transcribed  into  the  civil  law,  and 
adopted  by  it  or  not;  yet,  till  they  are  thus  transcribed  and  adopted,  the 
obligation  to  observe  them  rests  only  upon  the  conscience. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  asked,  whether  the  law  of  nature  has  not  an  ex- 
ternal, as  well  as  an  internal  sanction  in  a  state  of  nature;  whether 
mankind  have  not  a  natural  right,  where  any  injury  has  been  done  bj 
breaking  this  law,  to  make  use  of  their  private  force  to  obtain  repara- 
tion and  to  inflict  punishment?  And  if  such  an  external  sanction  takes 
place  in  a  state  of  nature,  it  may  be  farther  asked,  whether  the  law  of 
nature  is  not  naturally  supported  in  a  state  of  civil  society  by  the  like 
sanction,  without  being  made  a  part  of  the  civil  law  of  the  society? 

In  answer  to  these  questions  we  may  observe,  that  this  external  sane- 
tion  of  private  force,  reaches  in  a  state  of  nature  no  farther  than  'the 
duties  of  justice;  and  that  the  duties  of  imperfect  obligation  are  sap- 
ported  only  by  the  internal  sanctions  of  the  law  of  nature.  The  law 
of  nature  obliges  mankind  to  promote  the  good  of  one  another:  but  thb 
obligation,  in  a  state  of  nature,  is  of  the  internal  sort:  no  man  has  a 
right  to  compel  others,  by  force,  to  do  any  thing  which  is  matter  of 
favour;  however  reasonable  it  may  be  in  him  to  expect  the  favour  from 

*See  Book  I.  Chap.  XVn.  %  TIL   Chap.  XVIIL  %  IX. 
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theniy  and  however  wrong  it  may  be  in  them  not  to  do  it.  Nothing, 
therefore,  in  a  state  of  civil  society,  besides  the  social  compact,  or  some 
civil  law  which  is  founded  in  this  compact,  can  bind  the  several  mem- 
bers of  such  a  society  to  do  good  either  to  one  another,  or  even  to  their 
country,  so  as  to  make  the  doing  good  a  matter  of  strict  justice,  which 
may  be  supported  by  the  external  sanction  of  force.  But  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  social  compact  is  only  a  general  one  to  advance  the  common 
good  of  all,  or  the  particular  good  of  each:  it  is  left  to  the  joint  or  com- 
mon understanding;  that  is,  to  the  civil  legislator,  to  determine  in  what 
instances,  and  by  what  means  this  good  is  to  be  done.  And,  conse- 
quently, if  civil  laws  are  not  necessary  to  enforce  the  law  of  nature  in 
respect  of  any  other  duties,  they  are  at  least  necessary  to  enforce  it  in 
respect  of  the  duties  of  imperfect  obligation. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  only  reason  why  it  is  necessary  for  civil 
laws  to  establish  the  duties  of  the  law  of  nature.  Not  only  those  na- 
tural duties,  which,  in  a  state  of  nature,  have  no  external  sanction,  but 
those  likewise,  which,  in  a  state  of  nature,  are  supported  by  the  exter- 
nal sanction  of  private  force,  would,  in  a  state  of  civil  society,  have  no 
external  sanction,  without  the  aid  of  civil  laws.  For  *  social  union  re- 
strains those  who  are  members  of  the  same  civil  society,  from  making 
use  of  any  private  force  against  one  another:  so  that  no  external  sanc- 
tion can  be  left  in  respect  of  any  duty  whatsoever,  besides  what  comes 
from  the  public  force.  But  the  public  force  is  under  the  guidance  of 
the  common  understanding;  it  cannot  act  of  right  cither  in  matters  of 
defence,  or  in  matters  of  reparation,  or  in  matters  of  punishment,  any 
otherwise  than  as  the  common  understanding  directs  it.  No  injury, 
therefore,  can  be  guarded  against,  no  reparation  can  be  obtained,  and  no 
punishment  can  be  inflicted,  unless  the  injury,  which  is  to  be  guarded 
aeainst,  or  to  be  made  amends  for,  or  to  be  punished,  is  contrary  to  the 
Givil'laws:  because  the  civil  laws  contain  those  directions  of  the  public 
understanding,  which  the  executive  body  is  to  follow  in  using  the  pub- 
lic force. 

If  punishment,  in  a  state  of  civil  society,  can  only  be  inflicted  of 
right  by  the  public  force;  and  if  the  public  can  only  of  right  inflict 
punishment  as  the  laws  direct  it,  the  conclusion  from  hence  will  be, 
that  no  action  can  of  right  be  punished  in  a  state  of  civil  society,  unless 
the  civil  laws  have  forbidden  it.  This  will  explain  what  we  frequently 
hear,  that  such  or  such  acts  are  very  malicious  and  very  unjust;  that 
they  deserve  punishment  as  much  or  more  than  some  others,  which  the 
law  does  punish;  and  yet  that  these  may  be  done  with  impunity.  These 
acts,  which  are  said  to  be  so  malicious  or  unjust  as  to  deserve  punish- 
ment, are  such  as  would  be  punishable  by  private  force,  if  every  mem- 
ber of  a  civil  society  had  the  same  liberty  of  acting  for  himself,  that  in- 
dividuals had  in  a  state  of  nature;  or  they  would  be  punishable  by  the 
public  force  of  the  society,  if  the  public  force  had  no  rule  to  guide  it, 
besides  the  law  of  nature.  But  civil  union  has  taken  from  the  indivi- 
duals the  liberty  of  punishing  by  their  own  private  force;  and  the  pub- 
lic force  of  a  civil  society  is  under  the  direction  of  the  civil  law.  If, 
therefore,  the  acts,  how  malicious  or  unjust  soever  they  may  appear  to 
be,  are  such  as  have  not  been  forbidden  and  made  punishable  by  some 

*  See  Book  U.  Chiip.  V.  §  11.  VII.  IX. 
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civil  law,  cither  written  or  unwritten,  they  cannot  of  right  be  punished 
by  the  members  of  a  civil  society,  either  acting  separately  as  individuab, 
or  actinj5  jointly  by  the  executive  body. 

It  may,  however,  be  proper  to  observe,  by  the  way,  that  this  civil 
impunity  does  not  make  such  acts  innocent:  the  law  of  nature  has  made 
them  crimes,  notwithstanding  the  civil  law  may  have  omitted  to  make 
them  so,  or  to  forbid  them  under  any  penal  sanction.  They,  therefore, 
who  are  guilty  of  such  acts,  though  they  may  escape  human  punish- 
ment, must  stand  condemned  by  the  law  of  nature,  and  be  liable  to  the 
natural  sanctions  by  which  the  divine  author  of  this  law  has  thon^t 
fit  to  establish  it. 

Civil  laws  not  con-  ^^'  Though  civil  laws  may  command  such  things  as 
fined  to  matters  of  the  law  of  naturc  has  commanded,  or  forbid  such  things 
natund  right  and  as  this  law  has  forbidden,  yet  civil  legislators  are  not 
wrong^.  confined  from  commanding  or  forbidding  any  thing  else. 

What  is  naturally  right  or  wrong,  is  a  proper  matter  of  civil  laws;  but 
it  is  not  the  only  proper  matter  of  them.     The  social  compact  gives  Ae 
society  a  right  to  command  what  is  for  the  common  good  of  the  body, 
or  for  the  particular  ^ood  of  its  several  members,  and  of  forbidding  Ae 
contrary.     But  the  law  of  nature  has  left  many  acts  indifferent,  as  do- 
ing neither  good  nor  harm  to  mankind  in  general,  which  yet  may  be 
beneficial  or  hurtful  to  a  particular  body  of  men,  united  into  a  civil 
society.     It  is  matter  of  indiflercncc  as  to  the  good  or  harm  of  mankind 
in  general,  what  sort  of  clothes  I  buy  and  wear;  whether  they  are  sneii 
as  have  been  manufactured  by  those  who  live  near  me,  and  speak  the 
same  language  that  I  do,  or  by  others  who  live  at  a  distance  and  nieik 
a  different  language.     It  may,  indeed,  be  most  for  the  benefit  of  DJ 
neighbours,  that  I  should  trade  with  them  and  wear  only  such  clothes 
as  they  deal  in:  but  it  will  be  of  ecpial  benefit  to  those  who  live  in  the 
Indies,  that  I  should  wear  such  clothes  as  they  only  can  furnish  roe 
with.     The  law  of  nature,  therefore,  obliging  me  only  to  regard  the 
benefit  of  mankind  in  general,  leaves  it  indifferent  to  me  whether  I  buy 
and  wear  such  clothes  as  are  manufactured  in  the  Indies,  or  such  asare 
manufactured  in  the  place  where  I  happen  to  live.     But  when  they,     ] 
who  live  near  me,  are  united  with  me  into  the  same  cinl  society,  if  it  ap- 
[)ears  to  the  public  understanding  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  such  society, 
that  no  member  of  it  should  buy  or  wear  such  clothes  as  are  manufac- 
tured in  the  Indies,  the  social  com})act  has  given  the  society  a  right  to 
forbid  this,  or  to  make  it  criminal  by  a  civil  law,  and  then  to  punish  me 
or  any  other  member  of  the  society  for  doing  it.     The  law  of  nature, 
as  it  stood  in  a  state  of  nature,  has  prescribed  no  particular  form  for  the 
marriage  contract,  and  has  not  enjoined  that  the  parties  should  make  it 
in  any  particular  place.     The  form,  therefore,  of  this  contract  is  indif- 
ferent, provided  it  contains  in  substance  all  that  is  naturally  esseotial 
to  marriage;  and  the  place,  where  the  parties  are  when  they  make  it, 
is  likewise  indifferent.     But  if  it  appears  to  the  common  understandins 
of  a  civil  society  to  1x5  for  the  general  goo<l,  that  all  marriages  should 
be  solemnized  under  some  particular  form,  and  in  some  particular  places, 
the  civil  legislator  has  a  right  to  prescribe,  by  law,  that  all  marriages 
shall  be  solemnized  under  such  form,  and  in  such  places,  and  to  punSsh 
those  who  shall  solemnize  any  marriage  otherwise. 
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PerhMis  it  may  appear,  at  first  sight,  that  whatever  civil  laws  enjoin 
or  forbiii,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  good,  or  preventing  harm  to  the  body 
politic,  or  to  its  several  members,  is  only  matter  of  natural  right  or 
wrong.  What  in  a  state  of  nature  was  not  matter  of  natural  right  or 
wrong,  may  seem  to  have  been  made  so  in  a  state  of  civil  society  by 
means  of  civil  union.  For  the  compact,  by  which  men  are  united  into 
a  civil  society,  may  be  thought  naturallv  to  oblige  them  to  do  whatever 
18  necessary  or  conducive  to  the  general  good  of  such  society,  and  of  its 
several  members,  and  to  avoid  the  contrary;  whether  the  former  is 
commanded,  and  the  latter  forbidden  by  any  express  civil  laws  or  not. 
But  this  is  not  precisely  true.  The  social  compact  obliges  them,  in 
point  of  justice,  to  do  not  whatever  is  for  the  common  interest  in  their 
own  mivate  opinion,  but  only  what  they  are  directed  to  do  for  this  pur- 
pose Dy  the  common  understanding:  in  like  manner  it  obliges  them,  in 
point  oif  justice,  to  avoid  noi  whatever  may  be  hurtful  to  the  common 
interest,  in  their  own  private  opinion,  but  only  what  they  are  directed 
to  avoid,  with  this  view,  by  the  common  understanding.  Until  the 
civil  laws,  therefore,  which  are  the  dictates  of  the  common  understand- 
ing, have  enjoined  or  forbidden  what,  in  a  state  of  nature,  was  indif- 
ferent, it  continues  to  be  so  far  indifferent,  as  to  the  members  of  a  civil 
society,  that  it  is  no  duty  of  strict  justice  to  do  or  to  avoid  it.  I  would 
not  be  understood  to  mean,  that  a  man  is  under  no  obligation  of  any  sort 
to  do  what  he  thinks  will  be  for  the  good  of  his  country,  or  to  avoid 
what  he  thinks  will  be  hurtful  to  it,  till  the  civil  laws  have  enjoined  the 
one  or  forbidden  the  other.  I  only  say,  that,  till  then,  it  is  not  a  duty 
of  strict  justice,  or  that  the  social  compact  does  not  give  the  society  a 
p<erfect  right  to  demand  this  of  him:  because  this  compact  does  not 
oblige  him  to  guide  himself  in  obtaining  the  purposes  of  a  civil  society 
bv  his  own  judgment,  but  by  the  common  judgment  of  the  whole. 
Thb  will  appear  to  be  the  case,  if  we  consider  the  difference  between 
a  strictly  just  member  of  a  civil  society,  and  a  good  patriot.  The  for- 
mer is  exactly  punctual  in  complying  with  the  laws  of  his  country; 
whikt  the  latter,  as  far  as  he  is  able  to  judge,  avoids  every  thing  which 
may  be  hurtful  to  the  public,  and  does  every  thing  which  may  be  bene- 
ficial to  it,  even  in  those  instances  where  the  laws  are  silent.  The  so- 
compact  itself  is  so  far  fi-om  binding  a  man  in  strict  justice  to  hold 
is  conduct,  that  the  laws,  which  are  founded  in  this  compact,  will  fre- 

auently  oblige  him  to  do  what,  in  his  own  opinion,  may  be  hurtful  to 
le  society;  and  to  avoid  what,  in  his  own  opinion,  might  be  beneficial 
Co  it.  But  if,  whatever  his  own  opinion  may  be,  the  civil  laws  are  his 
proper  guide,  as  to  what  is  due  to  the  society,  of  which  he  is  a  member, 
m  consequence  of  the  social  compact,  it  follows,  that  what  was  indif- 
ferent in  a  state  of  nature,  will  be  so  far  indifferent  in  a  state  of  civil 
society;  whilst  it  is  neither  enjoined  nor  forbidden  by  the  civil  laws, 
that  the  members  of  such  societv  will  be  at  liberty  to  do  it,  or  to  omit 
it,  without  being  chargeable  with  acting  contrary  to  their  social  compact 
X.  The  rights  of  mankind,  as  far  as  they  consist  in  a  Rigfati  of  mankind 
full  liberty  of  doing  certain  actions,  or  of  possessing  cer-  may  be  changed 
tain  things,  may  be  altered  or  restrained  or  given  up  by  ^^  *^^  ^^*^ 
their  own  consent.  Every  compact  produces  this  effect:  it  limits  or 
restrains  or  takes  away  some  right;  that  is,  some  instance  of  liberty, 
which  the  parties  to  it  were  possessed  of,  before  they  engaged  in  such 
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compact.  And  we  have  *  already  had  occasion  to  show,  that  the  aocial 
compact,  in  particular,  produces  this  effect  upon  such  rights  of  man- 
kind, as  arise  out  of  an  injury:  it  restrains  their  liberty  of  defending 
themselves;  of  obtaining  reparation  for  damages,  and  of  inflicting  pun- 
ishment, by  the  use  of  their  own  private  force,  under  the  conduct  of 
their  own  judgment.  But  this  is  not  the  only  effect  of  this  compact 
As  it  alters  or  restrains  some  of  the  rights  of  mankind  immediately  or 
directly,  so  it  subjects  others  of  them  to  be  altered  or  restrained  by  the 
legislative  power  of  civil  society:  and  thus,  whatever  alterations  or  re- 
straints are  produced  in  them  afterwards  by  civil  laws,  which  are  acts 
of  such  legislative  power,  arise  from  this  compact  remotely  or  indi- 
rectly. 

They  who  maintain  that  the  liberty  of  individuals  is  universally  un- 
alienable, would  do  well  to  show  how  the  obligation  of  civil  laws  is 
consistent  with  this  principle;  how  individuals,  who,  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture, were  at  full  liberty  in  any  particular  instance  to  act  as  they  please, 
can  be  obliged,  by  the  laws  of  their  country,  when  they  are  members 
of  a  civil  society,  to  act  in  this  instance  in  one  particular  manner,  or  not 
to  act  at  all,  and  yet  have  the  same  full  liberty  of  acting  as  they  pleased, 
that  they  had  before,  and  would  still  have  had,  if  they  had  not  by  eon- 
pact  united  themselves  to  such  society.  For,  certainly,  if  they  have 
given  the  society  a  power  to  restrain  their  liberty  of  judging  and  of 
acting  for  themselves,  their  liberty  must  be  alienated:  as  far  as  the  so- 
ciety has  a  power  to  restrain  them,  they  must  have  given  up  a  part  of 
their  liberty. 

This  power  of  civil  society,  to  alter  or  restrain  the  rights  of  mankind, 
is  limited  by  its  own  nature.  It  extends  no  farther  than  the  purposes 
of  the  social  compact,  by  which  it  was  produced:  as  the  parties  to  this 
compact  only  bind  themselves  to  act  for  the  common  good  of  the  whole 
society  and  of  its  several  parts,  so  the  power,  which  is  produced  by 
this  compact,  can,  in  its  own  nature,  extend  only  to  such  restraints  or 
alterations  of  any  of  the  rights  of  mankind,  as  in  the  judgment  of  the 
common  understanding  are  necessary  or  conducive  to  those  purposes. 
Civil  legislative  power,  therefore,  is  not  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word 
an  absolute  power  of  restraining  or  altering  the  rights  of  the  subjects: 
it  is  limited  in  its  own  nature  to  its  proper  objects;  to  those  rights  only, 
in  which  the  common  good  of  the  society,  or  of  its  several  parts,  re- 
quires some  restraint  or  alteration.  So  that,  whenever  we  call  the  civil 
legislative  power,  either  of  society  in  general,  or  of  a  particular  legis- 
lative body,  within  any  society,  an  absolute  legislative  power,  we  cin 
only  mean,  that  it  has  no  external  check  upon  it  in  fact:  for  all  civil  le- 
gislative power  is,  in  its  own  nature,  under  an  internal  check  of  right 
it  is  a  power  of  restraining  or  altering  the  rights  of  the  subjects  for  the 
purposes  of  advancing  or  securing  the  general  good,  and  not  of  re- 
straining or  altering  them  for  any  purpose  whatsoever,  and  much  less 
for  no  purpose  at  all.  This  internal  check  may  possibly  fail  of  guard- 
ing the  rights  of  individuals  against  undue  restraints  or  alterations:  be- 
cause, by  the  consent  of  such  individuals,  when  they  become  members 
of  a  civil  society,  they  left  it  to  the  common  understanding  of  such  so- 
ciety to  determine  what  restraints  or  alterations  of  their  rights  might  be 
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necessary  or  conducive  to  the  general  good;  and  the  society  may  possi- 
bly abase  this  trust.  The  danger  is  still  greater  if  the  society  has  gone 
farther,  and  has  established  a  particular  legislative  body:  for  this  point 
is  then  left  to  be  determined  by  the  understanding  of  such  legislative 
body.  To  prevent  such  abuse,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  some  external 
checks  upon  the  exercise  of  civil  legislative  power;  more  especially 
where  it  is  not  exercised  by  the  whole  collective  body  of  the  society, 
but  by  some  particular  part  of  it,  which  is  called  its  legislative  body. 
For,  though  it  is  possible  that  the  whole  collective  body,  if  it  could  con- 
veniently meet  together,  might,  in  the  laws  which  it  makes,  exceed  the 
limits  of  legislative  power,  and  restrain  or  alter  the  rights  of  indivi- 
duals, where  the  good  of  the  whole,  or  of  its  several  parts,  required 
no  such  restraint  or  alteration;  yet  it  is  not  very  likely  that  this  would 
happen:  because,  as  each  of  the  members  will  be  ready  to  take  care  of 
his  own  particular  interest,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  of  the  rights  of  in- 
dividuals should  be  altered  or  restrained  by  the  act  of  all  or  of  a  major- 
ity, unless  the  restraint  or  alteration  was  necessary  or  conducive  to  the 
proper  ends  of  a  civil  society.  But  where  the  legislative  power  is  en- 
trusted with  a  part  of  the  society,  if  this  legislative  body  has  no  checks 
upon  it,  besides  the  internal  check  of  natural  right,  it  might  be  led,  by 
motives  of  private  interest,  or  by  caprice,  or  by  partial  regard,  to  alter 
or  restrain  the  rights  of  some,  or  of  all  the  subjects,  without  any  view 
to  the  general  benefit.  It  is  the  business  of  the  politician,  in  order  to 
guard  against  any  such  excess  in  the  exercise  of  legislative  power,  to 
contrive  some  external  checks  upon  the  legislative  body.  I  call  them 
external  checks,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  internal  check  arising 
from  a  sense  of  what  is  right;  though,  perhaps,  some  which  are  made 
use  of  for  this  purpose,  as  they  arise  from  the  nature  of  the  legislative 
body,  might  themselves  be  called  internal  ones.  When  the  legislative 
body  consists  of  two,  three,  or  more  constituent  parts,  so  that  no  law 
can  be  made  without  the  joint  act  of  all  these  parts,  they  may  be  a  check 
upon  one  another.  And  this  will  be  more  likely  to  be  the  case,  if  they 
are  so  different  from  one  another,  that  what  might  be  for  the  private  in- 
terest of  one  of  them,  would  not  be  for  the  private  interest  of  another 
of  them;  though  what  is  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  whole  society 
will,  in  some  respect  or  other,  be  for  the  particular  benefit  of  them  all. 
This  check  will  be  the  more  effectual,  if  one  or  more  of  these  consti- 
tuent parts  of  the  legislative  body  consists  of  a  number  of  persons,  each 
of  which  in  his  private  capacity,  is  subject,  in  all  respects,  to  the  same 
laws  with  the  rest  of  the  people.  For  each  member  of  such  constituent 
part  of  the  legislative  body  will  be  the  more  careful  about  unduly  alter- 
ing or  restraining  the  rights  of  the  other  members  of  the  society;  since, 
in  whatever  manner,  or  in  whatever  degree,  the  rights  of  others  are  al- 
tered or  restrained,  his  own  rights  will  likewise  be  altered  or  restrain- 
ed in  the  same  manner,  and  in  the  same  degree.  If  one  of  these  con- 
stituent parts  of  the  legislative  body  consists  of  temporary  representa- 
tives of  the  people;  that  is,  of  persons  who  are  chosen  by  the  bulk  of 
the  society,  and  return  again  after  a  certain  time  to  their  private  station, 
and  to  a  level  with  the  rest  of  the  subjects,  unless  the  society  will 
choose  them  into  the  same  office  and  trust  again,  this  will  be  a  farther 
check  upon  the  legislative  body,  and  will  help  to  restrain  it  from  any 
undue  excess  in  the  exercise  of  legislative  power:  because,  the  bulk 
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of  the  society  will  have  frequent  opportunities  of  providing  tot  its  own 
interest,  by  displacing  those  who  have  been  concerned  in  any  such  ex- 
cess, and  returning  such  a  body  of  representatives,  as  may  take  care 
that  the  rights  of  individuals  shall  be  no  otherwise  altered  or  restrained, 
than  the  ends  of  civil  society  require.  Such  checks  as  these,  which 
the  constitution  of  the  civil  government  in  any  nation  has  provided  for 
preventing  any  undue  exercise  of  legislative  power,  are  called  consti- 
tutional checks.  Perhaps  many  others,  besides  these,  might  poariUy 
be  contrived;  but  it  is  not  our  business  here  to  inquire,  either  whit 
others  might  be  contrived,  or  how  any  checks  of  this  sort  operate  to  pro- 
duce the  end  which  is  proposed  by  diem.  This  is  the  province  of  po- 
litics, and  not  of  natural  law. 

As  the  nature  and  ends  of  civil  legislative  power  limit  it  in  some  in- 
stances, so  the  nature  of  the  riehts  of  mankind  limit  it  in  others.  Some 
of  the  rights  of  mankind  imply  a  duty,  which  is  required  of  them  by 
the  law  of  nature,  or  the  law  of  God.  Every  man  has  an  analienaUe 
right  to  do  what  Uiese  laws  command,  and  to  avoid  what  these  laws 
forbid. 

*But  even  such  rights,  as  imply  a  duty,  consist  in  a  liberty,  thoa^ 
not  in  a  full  liberty  of  acting.     We  are  naturally  at  liberty  to  do  what 
the  law  of  nature  or  of  God  commands;  not  because  we  are  st  liberty 
to  do  the  contrary,  but  because  we  are  naturally  free  from  all  external 
force  that  mieht  compel  us  to  do  the  contrarv.    Thus,  likewise,  we  are 
naturally  at  liberty  to  avoid  what  the  law  of  nature  or  of  God  forbid^ 
not  because  we  are  at  liberty  to  do  otherwise,  but  because  nature  has 
not  subjected  us  to  any  external  force  that  might  compel  us  to  do  others 
wise.     The  law  of  nature,  or  of  God,  has  left  some  things  indifferent, 
by  neither  commanding  nor  forbidding  them:  in  such  instances  as  these, 
our  right  of  acting  consists  in  a  full  liberty  of  doing  them,  or  of  not 
doing  them,  just  as  we  please.     The  same  laws  have  made  some  thinp 
duties,  and  others  crimes;  in  these  instances,  we  have  not  a  full  liberty, 
but  are  obliged  to  do  the  one,  and  not  to  do  the  other:  so  that,  here  our 
rights  consist  in  a  liberty  on  one  side  only;  that  is,  in  a  liberty  of  obey- 
ing those  laws,  or  in  a  freedom  from  all  external  force,  that  might  com- 
pel us  to  disobey  them. 

Now,  though  our  frights  are  alienable,  or  may  be  j>arted  with  by  oar 
own  consent,  where  they  are  absolute,  or  consist  in  a  full  liberty  of 
acting  as  we  please;  yet  they  are  unalienable,  where  they  consist  in  a 
liberty,  which  is  not  full  and  absolute,  in  a  liberty  of  acting  only  one 
way,  or  in  a  freedom  from  being  liable  to  be  compelled  to  act  otherwise. 
The  general  rule  concerning  alienable  and  unalienable  rights  is,  that 
those  are  alienable,  which  are  not  restrained  or  limited  by  any  law; 
but  that  those,  which  are  so  restrained  and  limited,  are  unalienable. 
Where  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  God,  have  left  an  action  indiffereot, 
by  neither  commanding  nor  forbidding  it;  our  right  to  do  or  not  to  do 
that  action  is  full  and  absolute;  it  is  not  restrained  or  limited  either  by 
the  law  of  nature,  or  by  the  law  of  God;  and,  consequently,  we  may, 
consistently  with  these  laws,  alienate  this  right;  that  is,  we  may,  by 
our  own  consent,  give  others  a  power  to  direct  us  to  act  either  this  way 
or  that,  for  some  reasonable  purpose.     But  where  the  law  of  nature  of 
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the  kw  of  God  has  commanded  an  action  and  made  it  a  duty,  or  has 
forbidden  an  action  and  made  it  a  crime;  in  respect  of  such  actions,  our 
right  or  liberty  of  acting  as  we  please,  is  not  full  and  absolute;  it  is  re- 
strained  and  limited  by  the  same  law,  which  has  commanded  or  forbid- 
den the  action;  so  that  it  consists  only  in  a  freedom  from  being  com- 
Cdled  to  disobey  the  law.  We  cannot,  therefore,  consistently  with  the 
w,  alienate  such  rights;  that  is,  we  cannot  part  with  our  liberty,  any 
ftrther  than  we  have  it:  we  may,  by  our  own  consent,  give  others  a 
power  to  enforce  the  obligations  of  the  law  of  nature  or  of  God;  but 
these  laws,  as  they  oblige  us  to  act  in  one  particular  manner,  have  not 
left  us  at  liberty  to  obliee  ourselves  by  our  own  consent  to  act  other- 
wise, or  to  give  others,  by  such  consent,  a  power  of  compelling  us  to 
act  otherwise.  But  if  mankind  cannot,  by  consent  or  by  compact,  give 
others  a  power  of  binding  them  to  do  what  the  law  of  nature  or  of 
Gh)d  has  commanded,  or  to  neglect  what  either  of  these  laws  has  for- 
bidden; the  legislative  power  of  civil  society,  which  is  derived  from 
consent  or  compact,  cannot  imply  a  power  of  binding  the  members  of 
such  society  to  act  contrary  to  these  laws. 

If  I  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  apply  here  what  has  been  already 
said,  concerning  the  nature  of  the  rights  of  mankind,  and  concerning 
the  distinction  of  them  into  such  as  are  alienable,  and  such  as  are  un- 
alienable; we  might  have  come  to  this  conclusion  more  readily.  No 
man  can  oblige  himself  by  his  own  consent  to  act  one  way,  when  he  is 
already  obliged  to  act  the  contrary  way.  But  every  man  is  originally 
obliged  to  do  what  the  laws  of  nature  or  of  God  command,  and  to  avoid 
what  these  laws  forbid:  so  that  notwithstanding  individuals  may  bind 
themselves,  by  their  own  consent,  to  do  or  to  avoid  what  God,  by  his 
natural  or  his  revealed  law,  has  neither  commanded  nor  forbidden;  they 
cannot  so  bind  themselves  to  do  what  he  has  forbidden,  or  to  neglect 
what  he  has  commanded.  And  since  the  social  compact  itself,  and  civil 
laws,  which  derive  their  authority  irom  this  compact,  are  obligations 
arising  from  consent,  either  immediately  and  directly,  or  remotely  and 
indirectly;  the  consequence  is,  that  no  man  can  be  obliged,  either  by 
civil  union  or  by  civil  laws,  to  act  contrary  to  the  natural  or  to  the  re- 
vealed law  of  God. 

In  applying  this  general  principle  to  particular  instances,  we  are  apt, 
for  want  of  attention,  to  make  two  mistakes.  The  first  of  these  mis- 
takes is,  that  since  civil  laws  cannot  oblige  us  to  do  what  is  contrary 
to  the  law  of  nature,  or  cannot  so  change  the  law  of  nature,  as  to 
make  any  action  lawful,  which  this  law  has  forbidden,  we  are  apt  to 
conclude,  that  whatever  action  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature,  whilst 
the  civil  law  is  silent  about  it,  must  necessarily  continue  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  nature,  notwithstanding  any  appointment  of  the 
civil  law  in  relation  to  it.  But  upon  a  closer  inquiry  into  this  matter, 
we  shall  find  that  the  appointment  of  civil  law,  nay,  that  even  the  act 
of  an  individual,  can  make  it  naturally  lawful  to  do  or  to  omit  what, 
without  such  appointment  of  the  civil  law,  or  such  act  of  the  indivi- 
dual, could  not  nave  been  lawfully  done  or  omitted. 

The  law  of  nature,  in  a  state  of  equality,  forbids  me  to  force  a  man 
to  work  or  labour  for  my  benefit,  who  has  not  bound  himself  to  me  by 
his  own  consent  for  this  purpose.  But  after  he  has  so  bound  himself, 
such  force  is  no  longer  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature:  not  because  the 
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law  of  nature  is  changed  by  his  consent;  but  because  his  circumstanees 
and  mine  are  changed  by  it.  The  law  of  nature  still  continues  to  for- 
bid me  to  force  any  man  to  work  or  labour  for  my  benefit,  who  has  not 
bound  himself  to  mc  by  his  own  consent,  thus  to  work  or  labour:  but 
after  he  has  so  bound  himself,  this  particular  precept  of  the  law  of  na- 
ture is  no  longer  the  measure  of  what  is  just  and  unjust  between  him 
and  me.  As  long  as  his  right  to  his  liberty  continues,  my  natural  obli- 
gation not  to  force  him  to  do  what  he  has  no  mind  to  do,  continues  too: 
but  when  he  has  parted  with  this  right  by  voluntarily  making  himself 
my  servant;  the  natural  obligation  on  my  part  ceases,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  his  consenting  to  be  my  servant,  1  have  acquired  a  right  to 
force  him  to  work  for  me,  whether  he  is  afterwards  willing  to  work  or 
not.  It  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature  to  take  a  man's  goods  from 
him;  but  after  he  has  sold  them  to  mc,  if  he  refuses  to  deliver  them 
upon  my  paying  him  the  purchase  money,  the  law  of  nature  does  not 
forbid  me  to  take  them  from  him:  not  because  the  law  of  nature  is 
changed;  for  what  was  forbidden  by  it  before,  is  forbidden  by  it  still; 
but  because  those  goods,  which  were  his  own  once,  have  ceas'ed  to  be 
his  own  now:  and  thus  the  precept  of  the  law  of  nature,  which  was, 
in  respect  of  these  goods,  the  measure  of  right  and  wrong  between  him 
and  me,  ceases  to  be  the  measure,  in  consequence  of  his  having  given 
up  his  property  in  the  goods  by  his  own  consent  *  When  I  owe 
money  to  a  man,  the  law  of  nature  commands  me  to  pay  it:  but  my 
creditor,  without  changing  the  law  of  nature,  can  set  aside  the  obliga- 
tion of  this  command  as  to  himself,  by  releasing  the  debt  without  pay- 
ment: for  though  the  law  of  nature  still  commands  me  to  pay  what  I 
owe;  it  ceases  to  command  mc  to  pay  any  thing  to  him,  because  by  his 
release  I  cease  to  owe  him  any  thing.  In  general,  we  may  say,  that  no 
obligation  of  the  law  of  nature  can  be  set  aside  by  the  act  of  the  party 
himself,  who  is  under  such  obligation:  but  where  the  obligation  corres- 
ponds to  some  alienable  right  of  others,  they,  by  relinquishing  their 
right,  can  release  him  from  the  obligation.  Neither  do  they,  by  their 
act,  change  the  law  of  nature,  when  they  set  his  obligation  aside:  they 
only  change  his  circumstances  and  their  own;  and  then  the  particuhir 
precept  of  the  law  of  nature,  which  before  was  the  measure  of  right 
and  wrong  between  him  and  them,  ceases  to  be  so  upon  this  change  of 
circumstances. 

From  hence  it  will  appear  in  what  manner  the  civil  law  produces  its 
effect;  when  such  acts  as  were  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature  before  any 
appointment  of  civil  law  concerning  them,  become  consistent  with  it,  in 
consequence  of  such  appointment.  No  person,  by  his  own  consent, 
either  in  the  social  compact  or  otherwise,  could  give  the  society,  or  the 
legislative  body  of  the  society,  a  power  to  dispense  with  his  doing 
what  the  law  of  nature  has  obliged  him  to  do,  or  to  authorize  his  doing 
what  the  law  of  nature  has  obliged  him  not  to  do.  But  where  his  ob- 
ligations correspond  to  such  alienable  rights  of  others,  as  are  subjected 
by  the  social  compact  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  legislative  power; 
the  society  has  a  power  to  restrain  or  to  take  away  their  rights,  and  by 
this  means  his  obligation  ceases.  It  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature  to 
take  a  person's  gpods  from  him:  but  if  the  civil  law  has  required  the 
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the  subjects  to  pay  some  tax  for  the  support  of  the  society;  the  ofBcerg 
who  are  employed  to  collect  this  tax,  if  the  civil  law  has  authorized 
them,  may,  consistently  with  the  law  of  nature,  take  from  any  subject, 
who  refuses  to  pay  his  share,  such  goods  as  will  sell  for  as  much  money 
as  he  ought  to  pay:  not  because  the  civil  law  can  authorize  them  to  take 
another  man's  property  from  him;  but  because  the  goods,  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  his  property,  cease  to  be  so  by  the  appointment  of  the 
law.  He  has  a  right  to  his  goods,  indeed,  and  whilst  this  right  subsists, 
it  would  be  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature  to  take  them  from  him.  But 
the  law  of  nature  does  not  forbid  him  to  part  with  this  right:  and  as 
£ir  as  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  contribute,  with  the  other  members  of 
the  society,  to  the  support  of  the  public,  he  has  parted  with  this  right, 
or  however  has  subjected  it  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  public,  by  making 
himself  a  party  in  the  social  compact. 

Since  the  civil  law,  when  it  thus  releases  a  person  from  any  of  the 
duties  of  the  law  of  nature,  which  he  owes  to  other  men,  operates 
by  an  indirect  act,  that  takes  away  such  of  their  rights,  as  correspond 
to  these  duties;  we  may  observe,  by  the  way,  that  it  cannot  release  him 
in  the  same  manner  from  any  of  the  duties  which  he  owes  by  the  law 
of  nature  either  to  himself  or  to  God:  because,  in  these  duties,  there 
are  no  corresponding  rights,  which  are  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
civil  society. 

When  we  find  it  laid  down  as  a  general  principle,  that  civil  autho- 
rity cannot  establish  any  thing  which  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature 
or  of  God;  we  arc  apt  to  fall  into  a  second  mistake,  in  applying  this 
principle.  We  are  apt  to  imagine,  where  the  laws  of  nature  or  of 
God  relate  to  persons,  who  arc  in  particular  circumstances,  that  it  is 
not  only  impossible  for  any  civil  jurisdiction  to  dispense  with  their  ob- 
ligation, when  they  arc  in  these  circumstances,  but  that  it  is  likewise 
impossible  for  any  civil  jurisdiction  to  make  their  obligation  void  by 
preventing  them  from  bringing  themselves  into  these  circumstances: 
we  are  apt  to  imagine,  that,  where  a  duty  of  the  law  of  nature  or  of 
God  takes  place  u})on  the  |)orformance  of  some  certain  act,  this  act 
itself  is  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  ci\dl  society,  and  cannot  be  made 
void  by  the  civil  legislator. 

The  most  remarkable  instances  of  this  sort  are  the  obligations  arising 
from  promises,  contracts,  or  oaths,  and  the  obligations  arising  from  mar- 
riage. These  are  points  of  some  difficulty,  and  with  the  reader's  leave 
we  will  examine  them  particularly. 

XI.  •  No  act  of  the  civil  law  can  excuse  a  man  from  Effect  of  civil  laws 

terforming  a  promise,  or  a  contract,  or  an  oath,  by  which  ^^  promiMs,  con- 
e  is  bound:  because  where  the  obligation,  arising  from  ^™^^  *"  ^ 
any  of  these  acts  subsists,  the  law  of  (rod,  either  as  it  is  collected  from 
natural  reason,  or  as  it  is  declared  in  his  revealed  word,  requires  per- 
formance. But  the  true  state  of  the  question,  concerning  the  effect  of 
civil  laws,  in  relation  to  these  acts,  is,  not  whether  the  civil  power  can 
excuse  performance,  where  there  is  an  obligation  upon  a  man  arising 
from  any  of  them;  but  whether  the  civil  power  cannot  hinder  the  ob- 
ligation from  taking  place.  Though  a  man,  when  he  is  in  such  cir- 
cumstances as  to  be  bound  by  his  promise,  contract,  or  oath,  cannot  be 
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excused  from  performance  by  the  civil  law;  yet  it  is  no  conaeqaenee, 
that  the  civil  law  cannot  hinder  him  from  being  in  those  circumstanees. 

Now,  the  civil  law  can  hinder  or  make  voia  the  obligation  of  a  pro- 
mise,  contract,  or  oath,  two  wap;  either  by  such  an  act,  as  affects  the 
promiser,  contracter,  or  juror  immediately;  or  by  such  an  act,  as  im- 
mediately affects  those,  to  whom  the  promise,  contract,  or  oath  relates, 
and  in  the  meantime  affects  him  only  remotely.  And  farther,  where 
the  act  of  the  civil  law  affects  him  immediately,  it  may  be  either  an- 
tecedent or  subsequent  to  the  promise,  contract,  or  oath. 

When  the  civil  laws  have  antecedently  forbidden  the  members  of 
any  society  to  promise,  or  agree,  or  swear,  that  they  will  do  this  or 
that,  which  the  law  expresses;  no  promise,  or  contract,  or  oath,  which 
is  contrary  to  such  laws,  can  be  binding  upon  them.  Notwithstanding, 
where  they  are  under  an  obligation  by  any  of  these  acts,  the  law  m 
nature  and  of  God  requires  performance;  yet  this  law  requires  no  per- 
formance of  what  is  contained  in  such  promises,  or  contracts,  or  osths, 
as  the  civil  laws  have  forbidden;  because  the  members  of  the  society 
are,  in  these  instances,  incapable  of  obliging  themselves.  They,  who 
are  under  the  authority  of  another,  have  no  liberty  or  mcM-al  power  of 
binding  themselves  to  do  what  this  other  forbids,  or  to  nediect  what  he 
commands.  As  far,  therefore,  as  the  jurisdiction  or  authority  of  the 
civil  legislator  extends;  the  subjects  are  incapable  of  obliging  them- 
selves in  opposition  to  his  laws.  They  have,  indeed,  the  naturu  power 
of  repeating  the  words  of  such  promises,  or  contracts,  or  oaths,  as  his 
laws  have  forbidden.  And  custom  may  lead  us,  or  the  want  of  another 
name  may  force  us,  to  call  the  mere  repeating  of  these  words  a  promise, 
or  a  contract,  or  an  oath.  But  they,  from  whom  the  civil  laws  have 
taken  the  liberty  or  moral  power  of  acting  for  themselves,  do  nothing 
by  repeating  them:  the  words  alone,  without  such  liberty  or  moral 
power,  produce  no  obligation. 

This  principle,  upon  which  the  civil  laws  make  void  such  promises, 
or  contracts,  or  oaths,  as  they  have  antecedently  forbidden,  may  be 
placed  in  another  light.  An  antecedent  obligation  will  make  void  aay 
subsequent  obligation,  which  is  contrary  to  it.  But  the  civil  law, 
which  forbids  the  promise,  or  contract,  or  oath,  and,  consequently,  the 
obligation  of  this  law,  is  here  supposed  to  be  antecedent  to  the  promise, 
or  contract,  or  oath  itself.  The  obligation,  therefore,  of  the  civil  law, 
will  make  void  the  obligation  of  any  of  these  subsequent  acts.  You 
may,  perhaps,  reply,  that  the  obligation  of  performing  our  promises,  or 
contracts,  or  oaths,  arises  from  the  law  of  nature  and  of  God,  and  that 
this  law  is  antecedent  to  all  civil  authority  whatsoever.  But  this  sug- 
gestion, though  it  is  true,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  For  though  the 
general  obligation  of  performing  our  promises,  or  contracts,  or  oaths,  is 
antecedent  to  all  civil  authority;  it  will  be  no  consequence,  that  the 
obligation  of  this  particular  promise,  or  contract,  or  oath,  which  the 
civil  laws  have  forbidden,  is  likewise  antecedent  to  all  civil  authority: 
unless  you  can  show,  that  the  law  of  nature  or  of  God  has  required 
you  to  make  this  promise,  or  to  engage  in  this  contract,  or  to  take  this 
oath  in  particular.  If  you  can  find  any  covenant,  which  the  law  of 
God  requires  you  to  engage  in;  such,  for  instance,  as  you  will  proba* 
bly  understand  the  covenant  of  baptism  to  be;  I  will  allow  that  no 
human  authority  can  make  void  the  obligation,  that  arises  fix>m  such  t 
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covenant,  by  forbidding  it  But  where  the  law  of  nature,  or  of  Qod^ 
whilst  it  requires  you  in  general  to  fulfil  your  promises,  contracts  or 
oaths,  has  left  you  at  liberty  as  to  any  particuUu*  promise,  contract  or 
oath,  whether  you  will  engage  in  it  or  not;  there  the  civil  lavrs  can  take 
this  liberty  from  you,  if  it  appears  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  common 
good  of  the  society:  and  then  the  obligation  of  the  civil  laws,  being  an- 
tecedent to  your  engaging  in  such  promise,  contract  or  oath,  will  make 
it  void  if  you  should  engage  in  it.  For,  by  the  supposition  of  your 
being  at  liberty,  by  the  law  of  nature  or  of  God,  to  engage  or  not 
engage  in  this  particular  promise,  contract  or  oath,  this  law  had  laid 
you  under  no  obligation  to  engage  in  it;  and,  consequently,  had  laid 
you  under  no  obligation  to  keep  it,  antecedently  to  any  appointment 
of  civil  laws  concerning  it. 

There  is  rather  more  difficulty  in  understanding  how  the  act  of  the 
civil  legblator  can  set  the  obligation  of  promises,  contracts  or  oaths, 
aside  by  a  subsequent  act;  that  is,  by  forbidding  performance  after  we 
faave  engaged  in  them,  where  no  antecedent  Taw  had  forbidden  us  to 
engage.  *  Grotius,  in  explaining  this  matter,  lays  it  down  as  a  generd 
|Minci|de,  that  wherever  an  inferior  enters  into  any  obligation,  such 
obligati<m  must  be  a  conditional  one:  an  inferior,  he  says,  hsB  no  power 
to  bind  himself  without  the  consent  of  his  superior:  and  upon  this  ac- 
count every  obligation  of  an  inferior,  if  it  does  not  express  so  much, 
must  be  understood  to  imply,  that  he  consents  to  be  obliged,  provided 
his  sujperior  agrees  to  the  obligation.  But  if  our  author,  by  making 
this  a  necessary  condition  in  the  promise,  contract  or  oath  of  an  inferior, 
means  that  no  inferior  can  be  obliged  by  any  such  act,  unless  his  supe- 
rior allows  the  obligation,  cither  expressly,  by  confirming  it,  or  tacitly, 
by  not  contradicting  it,  this  principle  is  not  universally  true.  This, 
indeed,  is  the  situation  of  a  slave:  all  his  actions  are  subject  to  the  au- 
thority of  his  master:  no  act,  therefore,  which  he  does,  can  be  valid 
without  the  concurrence  of  his  master.  It  is,  likewise,  the  situation 
of  children,  who  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  use  of  their  reason:  all 
their  actions,  during  this  natural  minority,  are  subject  to  the  absolute 
control  of  their  parents:  they  are,  therefore,  naturally  incapable  of 
binding  themselves,  unless  their  parents  agree  to  the  obligation,  either 
expressly  or  tacitly.  But  where  the  superiority  is  in  its  own  nature  a 
limited  one,  and  extends  only  to  some  actions  of  the  inferior,  no  con- 
currence of  the  superior,  either  express  or  tacit,  is  necessary  to  make 
such  acts  of  the  inferior  valid,  as  are  not  subject  to  his  jurisdiction. 
The  Mosaic  law,  indeed,  gave  the  husband  a  power  to  mdce  void  any 
vow  of  the  wife;  or,  rather,  it  placed  the  wife  in  such  a  state  of  sub- 
jection, that  no  vow  of  hers  could  be  binding,  if  the  husband  declared 
that  he  disallowed  it.  But  without  such  a  positive  law  as  this,  many 
acts  of  a  wife  are  naturally  free  from  the  jurisdiction  of  her  husband, 
so  that  she  is  capable  of  binding  herself  without  his  concurrence. 
Now,  civil  subjection  is  in  its  own  nature  a  limited  one:  the  members 
of  a  civil  society  are  subject  to  the  legislative  power  of  it:  but  the  pur- 
poses of 'the  social  compact,  from  which  this  subjection  arises,  deter- 
mine it  to  extend  only  to  such  things  as  are  necessary  or  conducive  to 
the  common  security  or  benefit  of  the  whole,  or  of  its  several  parts.   In 
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all  things,  which  have  no  relation  to  these  purposes,  the  members  of  a 
civil  society  are  free  to  act  for  themselves;  and,  consequently,  have  a 
moral  power  of  binding  themselves,  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
civil  legislator.     If,  therefore,  the  promise,  contract  or  oath,  is  not  con- 
trary to  some  oblip^ation  of  the  social  com]>act,  there  is  no  reason  for 
supposing  cither  that  any  concurrence  of  the  civil  legislator  is  neces- 
sary to  make  the  act  binding,  or  that  any  want  of  such  concurrence 
would  make  it  void.     The  civil  legislator,  however,  though  he  cannot 
make  the  act  void  by  a  mere  declaration  of  his  not  consenting  to  it,  may 
produce  this  effect  by  forbidding  performance.     When  we  are  under 
any  antecedent  obligation,  we  have  no  moral  power  of  binding  our- 
selves to  do  what  is  contrary  to  this  obligation.     The  law,  forbidding 
performance,  is  here,  indeed,  supposed  to  follow  the  act  which  it  in- 
validates.    But  every  member  of  a  civil  society  is  obliged,  by  the 
social  compact,  to  obey  all  tlic  laws  of  it,  at  what  time  soever  those 
laws  arc  made.     And,  consequently,  as  we  are  members  of  a  civil  so- 
ciety, all  our  acts  must  be  done,  though  not  under  a  condition  of  their 
being  binding,  if  the  civil  legislator  consents  to  them,  yet  under  a  con- 
dition of  their  being  binding,  if  he  does  not  forbid  them;  because  we 
have  no  moral  power,  or  are  not  at  liberty  to  bind  ourselves  otherwise. 
The  reasons  u|)on  which  this  principle  is  founded,  will  appear  more 
plainly,  from  observing  what  wouhl  be  the  consequence  of  supposing 
the  contrary.     II'  the  civil  legislator  could  not  make  void  a  promise, 
contract  or  oath,  by  means  of  a  law  which  is  subsequent  to  any  of  these 
acts,  the  subjects,  or  members  of  a  civil  society,  would  be  able  to  ex- 
empt themselves  from  the  obligation  of  all  laws  whatsoever,  besides 
those  which  are  now  in  being.     They  might,  any  of  them,  bind  them- 
selves to  one  another,  by  proniihu,  or  cun tract,  or  oath,  never  to  obey 
any  future  law,  which  made  any  alteration  in  the  present  state  of  thin/^. 
Or  if  they  knew  beforehand  what  piutirular  law  was  likely  to  be  made, 
they  might  thus  bind  themselves  to  one  anotlier  not  to  obey  this  parti- 
cular law.     Or,  in  short,  wherever  they  had  a  private  benefit  in  view, 
however  inconsistent  sucli  benefit  mi^lit  be  with  the  good  of  the  pub- 
lic, yet  if  it  was  not  foriudden  by  any  law  now  in  being,  they  might  in 
the  same  manner,  bind  themselves  to  one  another  never  to  give  up  this 
benefit,  or  never  to  obey  any  law  wbirh  should  restrain  them  in  their 
pursuit  of  it.     And  then,  upon  supjiosition  that  the  civil  legislator  can- 
not make  void  tliese  acts  by  any  subset |uent  law,  the  subjects  who  had 
entered  into  such  enpigemcnts,  would  be  discharged  from  the  obliga- 
tion of  obejing  all  laws  which  arc  contrary  to  these  engagements:  be- 
cause such  laws  can  bind  tliem  no  otherwise  than  by  overruling  the 
obligation  of  their  promise,  contract  or  oath.     If,  therefore,  you  can  find 
any  reasons  to  satisfy  yourself  that  these  laws  would  be  binding  upon 
them,  the  same  reasons  will  serve  to  show  you  in  general,  that  civil 
laws  can  overrule  the  obligation  of  ])romiscs,  contracts  or  oaths,  as  well 
by  a  subsequent,  as  by  an  antecedent  act.     The  reason  upon  which  you 
would  probably  satisfy  yourself  in  this  case,  is,  that  every  member  of 
a  civil  society  has  subjected  himself  by  the  social  compact  to  the  legis- 
lative power  of  such  society;  and,  consequently,  whilst  he  continues  a 
member,  he  is  not  at  liberty,  or  has  not  a  moral  power,  to  do  any  act 
with  effect,  which  will  exempt  him  from  the  authority  of  this  power. 
But  you  may  observe,  that  this  reason  will  likewise  prove,  that  the  civil 
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legislator  can,  by  a  subsequent  act,  set  aside  the  obligation  of  promises^ 
contracts  or  oaths  in  general:  because,  if  any  act  of  this  sort  was  bind- 
ing, when  the  civil  law  forbids  performance,  the  person,  whose  .act  it 
is,  would  be  thus  far  exempted  from  the  authority  of  the  legislative 
power. 

You  may,  perhaps,  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  this  conclusion  with 
a  principle  of  natural  law,  which  says,  that  no  subsequent  obligation 
can  make  void  an  antecedent  one:  for,  sirlce  the  law  which  forbids  the 
performance,  is,  by  the  supposition,  subsequent  to  the  promise,  contract 
or  oath,  you  may  from  thence  be  induced  to  imagine,  tliat  the  law  can- 
not set  aside  the  obligation  of  the  antecedent  act.  Your  mistake  here 
is,  that,  because  the  law  is  subsequent  to  the  promise,  contract  or  oath, 
you  suppose  the  obligation  of  the  promiser,  contractor  or  juror,  to  obey 
such  law,  to  be  likewise  subsequent  to  these  acts.  Whereas,  his  obli- 
gation to  obey  the  law  is  antecedent,  not  only  to  the  making  of  the  law, 
but  likewise  to  the  acts  which  are  set  aside  by  it.  He  could  not,  in- 
deed, be  specifically  obliged  to  obey  this  law,  before  it  was  made,  but 
he  obliged  himself,  in  general,  to  obey  this  and  all  other  laws,  when- 
ever they  should  be  made,  by  becoming  a  member  of  the  society.  For, 
the  obligation  of  all  civil  laws  is  founded  in  the  obligation  of  the  social 
compact:  and  it  is  this  obligation  of  the  social  compact  which  takes  from 
him  the  liberty  or  moral  power  of  obliging  himself  by  any  act  which 
shall  be  contrary,  not  only  to  the  laws  that  <ire  already  made,  but  to 
those  likewise  that  shall  be  made  hereafter.  He  bound  himself  by  the 
social  compact  to  obey  the  laws;  and  this  obligation  is  antecedent  to  his 
promise,  contract  or  oath.  All  that  the  subsequent  law  docs,  is  to  ap- 
ply this  general  and  antecedent  obligation  to  some  particular  instance. 

A9  the  civil  law  may  thus  make  void  a  promise,  or  a  contract,  or  an 
oath,  either  by  an  antecedent  or  by  a  subsequent  act,  which  affects  the 
promiser,  or  contractor,  or  juror,  immediately  and  directly;  that  is, 
either  by  forbidding  him  beforehand  to  engage  in  such  promise,  contract 
or  oath,  or  by  forbidding  performance  alter  he  has  engaged  in  it;  so 
likewise  the  civil  law  may  make  a  promise,  or  a  contract,  or  an  oath, 
void  by  an  act  which  immediately  and  directly  aifocts  the  persons  to 
whom  he  promises,  with  whom  he  contracts,  or  for  whose  benefit  he 
swears,  whilst  it  affects  him  so  as  to  discharge  his  obligation  only  re- 
motely and  indirectly.  The  manner  in  which  the  law  operates  to  pro- 
duce this  effect,  has  been  already  explained:  if  we  make  a  promise,  or 
a  contract,  or  if  we  take  an  oath,  by  which  any  person  acquires  a  right, 
and  the  civil  law  takes  from  him  the  right  so  acquired,  this  act  of  the 
law  affects  him  immediately  and  directly;  but  at  the  same  time  it  will 
remotely  and  indirectly  affect  us,  and  discharge  our  obligation:  because, 
where  Uiere  is  no  right  or  claim  on  the  one  hand,  there  can  be  no  obli- 
gation on  the  other. 

XH.  Here,  it  may  be  asked,  whether  the  civil  law,  what  obligation  to 
when  it  makes  void  the  promise,  or  contract,  or  oath  of  perform  a  void 
any  person,  discharges  him  from  the  natural  obligation  promise,  contract 
arising  fi-om  such  act,  or  only  from  the  civil  obligation;  ^^^ 
whether  he  is  not  obliged,  in  conscience,  to  performance,  by  the  law  of 
natural  justice,  notwithstanding  he  is  not  liable  to  be  compelled  to  per- 
Ibrmance  by  the  civil  law?  In  answering  this  question,  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  consider,  whether  his  act  was  made  void  merely  for  his  own  be- 
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nefit:  if  it  was,  and  die  law,  whilst  it  oflTers  him  this  benefit,  does  not 
compel  him  to  accept  it;  he  is  then  understood  to  be  at  liberty  either  to 
perform  his  promise,  or  contract,  or  oath,  if  he  pleases,  or  to  take  the 
advantage  which  the  law  gives  him.  Where  the  civil  law  has  fixed  the 
age  of  discretion  at  twenty-one  years,  or  at  any  other  particular  period 
of  life,  and  makes  void  a  contract  of  lending  money  to  any  person  who 
is  under  this  age,  it  takes  from  such  minor  the  liberty  or  moral  power 
of  binding  himself  by  this  contract;  so  that,  by  making  this  eontract, 
he  has  done  nothing.  He  cannot,  therefore,  be  under  any  natural  obli- 
gation of  strict  justice  to  pay  it.  He  might,  perhaps,  at  the  time  of 
borrowing  the  money,  be  arrived  at  the  use  of  reason:  but  till  he  is  ar- 
rived at  that  point  of  life,  where  the  civil  law,  to  which  he  is  subyeet, 
has  fixed  the  age  of  discretion,  this  law  deprives  him  of  the  liberty  or 
moral  power  of  obliging  himself:  and  since  this  operation  of  the  law  is 
a  natural  one,  he  cannot,  by  any  act  of  his  own,  lay  himself  under  a 
natural  obligation  of  strict  justice:  because  he  wants  such  liberty  or 
moral  power.  But  as  this  contract  was  made  void  for  the  benefit  of  die 
minor,  he  is  at  liberty,  when  he  comes  to  the  age  of  discretion,  to  refuse 
this  benefit,  and  to  pay  the  money,  if  he  pleases.  From  hence  arises 
an  obligation  in  conscience;  though,  as  we  have  seen  already,  it  is  no 
obligation  of  strict  justice.  For  every  man  of  integrity  and  honour, 
where  he  cannot  receive  a  benefit  himself,  without  making  some  other 

Serson  lose  what  the  person  might  reasonably  expect,  will  think  it  his 
uty,  though  it  is  a  duty  of  the  imperfect  sort,  to  part  with  such  benefit 
But  where  the  civil  law,  when  it  makes  a  promise,  or  a  contract,  or 
an  oath  void,  designs  to  hinder  die  benefit  of  die  person  whose  act  is  so 
made  void,  and  by  this  means  to  prevent  some  harm  to  others;  he  is  so 
far  from  being  under  any  natural  obligation,  either  perfect  or  imper- 
fect, to  perform  what  he  had  engaged  to  do,  that  performance  of  it  is 
not  a  matter  of  indifference;  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  perform  it,  and  is 
guilty  of  injustice  if  he  does  perform  it.  To  suppose  the  contrary,  is 
to  suppose  that  a  member  of  civil  society  may  be  obliged,  in  conscience, 
to  obtain  a  benefit  for  himself,  to  which,  by  the  laws  of  his  country,  he 
has  no  right;  or  to  do  some  harm  to  others,  fi'om  which,  by  the  same 
laws,  they  have  a  right  to  be  free.  If  a  number  of  men,  who  have  con- 
spired together  to  do  what  the  civil  law  forbids,  bind  themselves  to  one 
another  for  this  purpose  by  contract  or  by  oath,  and  the  same  law, 
which  forbids  sucn  conspiracy,  makes  this  contract  or  oath  void,  they 
could  be  under  no  obligation,  in  conscience,  to  perform  their  engage- 
ment: because,  performance  does  not  consist  in  riving  up  a  benefit  of 
their  own,  which  they  are  at  liberty  to  waive,  if  they  please;  it  con- 
sists in  pursuing  a  benefit  of  their  own,  to  which  they  nave  no  right, 
and  in  obstructing  a  benefit  of  others,  to  which  these  others  have  a 
right. 

The  first  occasion  of  the  common  mistakes  in  this  matter,  is  an  opin- 
ion, that  where  the  civil  law  makes  any  act  void,  it  leaves  us  at  liberty 
to  judge  for  ourselves,  as  if  we  were  in  a  state  of  nature,  whether  the 
law  of  nature  would,  in  the  like  circumstances,  bind  us  to  peribrmanee; 
and  that,  if  we  find  it  would,  we  are  to  look  upon  ourselves  as  obliged 
to  performance  by  natural  justice.  Whereas,  we  should  consider  not 
what  the  law  of  nature  would  bind  us  to,  in  consequence  of  a  promise, 
or  contract,  or  oath,  if  we  were  in  a  state  of  nature;  but  what  it  binds 
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us  to,  when  we  are  members  of  a  civil  society,  and  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  its  laws;  we  should  consider  whether  the  law  of  nature  requires 
performance,  where  the  civil  laws,  which  are  founded  in  our  own  con- 
sent, have  taken  from  us  the  liberty  or  moral  power  of  binding  our- 
selves.    When  a  man,  by  some  previous  compact  that  falls  within  the 
notice  of  common  observers,  has  parted  with  his  right  to  bind  himself 
by  a  second  compact,  which  is  contrary  to  the  former;  if  he  should  re- 
peat the  words,  or  go  through  the  forms  of  this  second  compact,  we  see 
plainly  enough,  that  what  he  so  does  will  stand  for  nothing,  or  will 
produce  no  natural  obligation  of  justice.     But  this  is  the  case  of  every 
member  of  a  civil  society,  in  respect  of  what  is  forbidden  by  the  civil 
laws  of  it  for  the  common  or  general  good.     These  laws  are  founded  in 
the  original  compact  of  social  union,  in  which  he  made  himself  a  party 
by  becoming  a  member  of  the  society.     And  though  this  is  a  remote 
compact,  which  does  not  fall  within  the  notice  of  common  observers, 
yet  It  is  a  compact,  and  will  naturally  operate  just  as  any  other  compact 
would.    If  the  civil  laws,  therefore,  which  are  founded  in  this  compact, 
have  made  a  man's  promise,  or  contract,  or  oath  void,  this  act  of  the 
civil  law  as  naturally  takes  from  him  his  right  of  obliging  himself  to  do 
what  is  contrary  to  the  law,  as  if  he  had  more  immediately  and  directly 
given  up  his  right  by  some  private  compact  of  the  same  tenor  with  the 
law  itself.     Where  the  civil  law  of  a  society  has  made  void  the  promise, 
or  contract,  or  oath  of  any  person  who  is  a  member  of  this  society,  we 
cannot,  consistently  with  these  principles,  suppose  that  he  is  as  much 
obliged  to  performance  by  the  law  of  nature,  as  if  he  had  lived  in  a 
state  of  nature:  because,  in  a  state  of  nature  he  might  have  had  a  li- 
berty, or  moral  power,  of  binding  himself  to  do  what  is  contained  in 
such  promise,  contract,  or  oath;  whereas,  when  he  is  a  member  of  a 
civil  society,  the  law  of  nature  considers  him  as  already  bound  by  the 
social  compact,  to  comply  with  the  civil  laws;  and,  consequently,  as 
having  no  liberty,  or  moral  power,  of  doing  any  act  with  effect,  which 
those  laws  make  void.     You  may  say,  therefore,  if  you  please,  that 
where  the  civil  law  has  made  his  act  void,  he  is  to  judge  of  his  obliga- 
tion by  the  law  of  nature.     But  still  I  contend,  that  he  is  not  to  judge 
of  it  by  what  the  law  of  nature  would  dictate  in  the  like  case,  if  he  was 
in  a  state  of  nature,  but  by  what  this  law  dictates  in  consequence  of  his 
having  already  obliged  himself  by  the  social  compact  to  obey  the  civil 
laws  of  his  country. 

Another  occasion  of  the  common  mistakes  in  this  matter,  arises  from 
our  not  attending  to  the  distinction  already  mentioned,  between  what 
the  civil  laws  permit,  where  they  make  the  act  of  any  person  void  for 
his  own  benefit  only,  and  what  they  require,  where  they  make  it  void 
ibr  the  purpose  of  hindering  a  benefit  of  his  own,  which  he  had  in 
view,  and  of  securing  others  from  some  harm,  which  they  might  suffer 
by  his  pursuing  this  benefit.  When  we  find,  that  the  civil  law,  whilst 
it  makes  void  the  promise,  or  contract,  or  oath  of  any  person,  merely 
for  his  own  benefit,  permits  him  to  perform  what  is  contained  in  such 
promise,  contract  or  oath,  if  he  chooses  to  waive  his  benefit,  and  to  per- 
KH-m  voluntarily,  though  his  act  is  void,  what  he  might  have  been  com- 
pelled to  perform,  if  it  had  been  valid;  and  especially  when  we  find, 
that,  in  these  circumstances,  men  of  probity  and  honour  esteem  them- 
selves to  be  bound  in  conscience  to  a  voluntary  performance;  we  first 
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conclude,  that  this  obligation,  in  conscience,  must  be  a  perfect  obligi. 
tion  of  natural  justice;  and  then  wc  form  a  more  general  conclunon, 
that  what  we  are  obliged  to  do  in  cases  of  this  sort,  we  are  likewise 
obliged  to  do  in  all  cases  of  void  acts;  even  in  those,  where  our  acts, 
instead  of  being  made  void  with  a  design  of  securing  our  own  benefit, 
are  made  void  with  a  design  of  hindering  it,  and  of  securing  to  others 
such  benefit  as  the  law,  which  makes  our  act  void,  requires  us  not  to 
deprive  them  of. 

Eficct  of  civil  laws  XIII.  *  When  Grotlus  proposes  to  inquire,  whether 
&c  of  kmeTwho  ^^^&  ^^^  make  void  their  own  promises,  or  contracts, 
liave'  le^alative  or  oaths,  in  the  same  manner,  as  they  can  make  Yoid 
pover.  those  of  their  subjects;    he  takes  care  to  inform  his 

readers,  that  he  confines  this  question  to  kings,  who  are  entrusted  with 
legislative  power.  And,  in  fact,  without  such  a  limitation,  here 
would  be  no  question  at  all:  because  the  acts  of  private  persons  are 
overruled  or  made  void  no  otherwise,  than  by  legislative  power:  and 
consequently,  since  they,  who  have  not  legislative  power,  cannot  make 
void  the  acts  of  their  subjects,  they  certainly  cannot  make  void  their 
own  acts. 

In  regard  to  such  civil  laws,  as  immediately  affect  the  subject,  whose 
promise,  or  oath,  or  contract,  is  made  void;  they  are  either  antecedent 
or  subsequent  to  such  promise,  contract  or  oadi.    The  first  questioD, 
therefore,  concerning  kings,  who  have  legislative  power,  is,  whether, 
by  any  antecedent  law,  declaring  that  all  obligations  entered  into  is 
such  circumstances,  or  for  such  purposes,  as  tlie  law  describes,  shall  be 
void,  they  can  make  void  their  own  acts,  as  well  as  the  acts  of  their 
subjects.     Here  Grotius  distinguishes  between  such  acts,  as  they  do  ia 
their  kingly  capacity,  by  which  he  moans  their  legislative  capacity,  and 
such  as  they  do  ii\  their  private  ca^Kicity.     Laws  of  their  own  inakiog 
have  no  authority  over  them  in  their  legislative  capacity:  because,  if  io 
this  capacity  they  could  not  act  freely,  notwithstanding  their  own  la^ 
they  could  not  repeal  those  laws,  after  they  have  once  made  them.   Bat 
since  no  promise,  or  contract,  or  oath  of  any  person,  can  be  made  vdd 
any  otherwise,  than  by  the  act  of  a  superior,  which  takes  from  him  his 
liberty,  or  moral  power  of  obliging  himself;  the  consequence  is,  thit 
the  law  of  a  king  having  legislative  power,  since  he  is  not  his  own  su- 
perior, when  we  consider  him  in  his  legislative  capacity,  cannot  make 
void  any  promise,  contract,  or  oath,  in  which  he  engages  in  this  capa- 
city.    Thus,  for  instance,  wliatever  exception  there  may  be  to  the  con- 
tract of  a  subject,  upon  account  of  the  civil  minority  of  the  party  con- 
tracting; that  is,  upon  account  of  his  being  of  less  age,  than  the  ht 
requires  to  make  him  capable  of  binding  himself;  yet  there  is  not  the 
same  exception  against  a  contract  of  a  king,  if  he  has  legislative  power, 
and  makes  this  contract  in  his  sovereign  capacity,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  state;  notwithstanding  he  should  be  under  the  ago,  which  the  civil 
law  has  fixed  as  the  limit  of  minority. 

What  has  been  here  said  proceeds  upon  a  supposition,  that  no  law 
has  been  prescribed  by  the  society  to  their  king,  when  he  was  called 
and  appointed  to  his  ofiice,  and  was  entrusted  with  legislative  power. 
Any  laws,  which  came  originally  from  the  legislative  power  of  the 

*  Grot  Lib.  II.  Cap.  XI V. 
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people,  before  they  lodged  the  legislative  power  of  the  society  in  his 
hands,  are  binding  upon  him  as  compacts,  to  which,  by  accepting  the 
crown  under  the  limitations  of  these  laws,  he  immediately  and  directly 
consented.  Upon  this  account  all  promises,  or  contracts,  or  oaths  of 
such  king,  if  they  arc  contrary  to  these  laws,  will  be  void.  By  this 
compact,  he  has  given  up  his  liberty  or  moral  power  of  binding  himself 
to  do  what  these  fundamental  laws  forbid:  thus  far,  therefore,  this  com- 
pact may  be  considered  as  the  act  of  a  superior;  because  it  is  a  stand- 
ing check  upon  his  power. 

But  though  a  king  having  legislative  power  is  not  his  own  superior, 
in  respect  of  such  acts,  as  he  does  in  his  legislative  capacity,  and,  con- 
sequently, is  not  affected  in  these  acts  by  hia  own  laws;  yet,  in  respect 
of  any  other  acts  of  a  private  nature;  that  is,  of  any  acts,  which  he 
does  as  a  part  of  the  community,  he  is  bound  by  his  own  laws.  Gro- 
tius  considers  this  obligation  of  a  king  having  legislative  power,  as  an 
indirect  one.  Natural  equity,  or  the  nature  of  a  civil  society,  requires, 
that  all  the  parts  of  such  society  should  conform  themselves  to  what- 
ever, in  the  judgment  of  the  common  understanding,  is  for  the  general 
good.  When,  therefore,  the  matter  of  any  law,  and  the  reason  of  it,  is 
the  same,  whether  it  is  applied  to  the  king  or  to  the  subjects;  such 
law,  though  it  is  of  his  own  making,  is  binding  upon  himself:  because, 
in  respect  of  this  law,  he  can  only  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  soci- 
ety; and  it  is  as  much  for  the  general  good,  that  he  should  comply 
with  it,  as  that  any  of  his  subjects  should  comply  witli  it.  When  he 
is  considered  in  his  legislative  or  sovereign  capacity,  he  is  superior 
to  every  part  of  the  society:  whatever  laws,  therefore,  he  prescribes  to 
the  society  in  general,  thoy  Will  affect  all  the  members  of  it,  to  whom 
the  matter  or  the  reason  of  the  law  relates:  and,  consequently,  he  must 
be  understood  to  design,  that  these  laws  should  extend  to  all  acts  of  his 
own,  which  are  done  by  him  as  a  part  of  the  community;  that  is,  to  all 
acts  of  his  own,  where  the  matter  and  the  reason  of  the  law  is  the  same, 
when  applied  to  him,  as  when  applied  to  any  other  part  of  the  society. 
If  the  legislator,  by  any  antecedent  law  of  this  sort,  takes  away  from 
the  other  parts  of  the  society,  their  power  of  obliging  themselves  by  an 
act,  which  is  contrary  to  such  law;  he  is  understood,  by  the  same  law, 
to  take  away  his  own  power,  or,  at  least,  to  renounce  his  own  power, 
of  obliging  himself  by  a  like  act.  Thus,  though  a  king,  with  legisla- 
tive power,  would  be  obliged  to  pay  any  debts,  which  he  contracted  for 
the  public  use  in  his  sovereign  capacity,  during  his  civil  minority;  yet 
his  obligation  to  pay  any  del)ts  which  he  contracted  upon  his  own  pri- 
vate account,  would  be  void,  in  the  same  manner  with  the  like  obliga- 
tion of  any  of  his  subjects;  that  is,  there  would  be  no  obligation  of  strict 
justice,  but  'only  an  imperfect  obligation  of  honour  or  of  benevolence. 
In  like  manner  a  civil  law,  which  makes  marriages  void,  upon  account 
of  some  defect  in  the  form  of  the  contract,  or  of  age  in  the  parties,  will 
make  void  the  marriage  of  the  king,  though  he  had  the  sole  legislative 
power;  if  he  had  not  taken  care  expressly  to  except  himself  out  of 
the  law. 

•  Grotius  observes,  that  if  a  king  having  legislative  power,  has  only 
an  usufructuary  right  in  the  crown;  that  is,  if  the  people  have,  by  a 

•  Grot.  Lib.  11.  Cap.  VI.  h  XI. 
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fundamental  law  of  the  constitution,  reserved  to  themselves  the  ri^  to 
dispose  of  the  crown  by  a  new  election  upon  every  vacancy,  or  have,  by  a 
like  law,  determined  the  future  succession;  he  has,  whilst  in  possessioD, 
no  rij^ht  to  alienate,  by  promise  or  contract,  or  otherwise,  any  part  of  the 
patrimony  of  the  crown.  By  the  patrimony  of  the  crown,  he  means  such 
lands  or  such  revenues,  as  are  annexed  to  the  crown  by  some  act  of  the 
society,  for  the  support  of  the  government,  or  for  the  public  purposes 
of  the  state.  Such  usufructuary  kings  have  no  other  right  in  this  pa- 
trimony, than  they  have  in  the  crown,  to  which  it  is  annexed.  They 
have  a  right  to  the  use  and  profits  of  it:  but  in  the  meantime  the  pro- 
perty of  it  is  in  the  society.  And  since  all  alienations  of  a  thing,  which 
is  not  the  pro|)erty  of  the  person  who  makes  the  alienation,  are  void; 
any  alienation  of  this  patrimony  will  be  void,  if  it  is  made  by  die  king 
alone,  without  the  consent  of  the  society,  signified  either  by  itself  or 
by  its  representatives. 

Our  author  observes  farther,  that  this  general  rule  does  not  admit  of 
an  exception  upon  account  of  the  small  value  of  the  thing,  which  is 
alienated.     A  man  has  no  more  right  to  alienate  what  is  not  his  owd, 
where  the  thing  is  of  small  value,  than  where  it  is  of  great  value.  The 
only  difference  arising  from  the  value  of  the  thing  alienated,  is,  that 
where  it  is  of  small  value,  it  is  more  reasonable  to  presume  upon  the 
consent  of  the  people,  from  their  silence,  or  their  not  opposing  the  aU- 
enation,  than  where  it  is  of  great  value:  because  it  is  more  likely,  thit 
the  people  are  willing  to  part  with  the  one,  than  with  the  other. 

*  But  we  are  to  distinguish  between  the  patrimony  of  the  crown,  mi 
the  fruits  or  profits,  which  have  accrued  from  that  patrimonj.  For 
though  the  present  possessor  has  no  property  in  the  patrimony  itself 
yet,  since  the  use  and  profits  are  his,  he  will  have  property  in  suck 
profits  as  have  actually  accrued.  And  thus,  whilst  the  patrimony  itself 
is  not  alienable  without  the  consent  of  the  society,  such  profits  will  be 
alienable  by  his  own  act.  Thus  the  rij^ht  to  certain  customs,  duties,  or 
tolls,  may  be  a  part  of  the  patrimony:  but  the  money,  which  has  been 
already  received  from  such  customs,  duties,  or  tolls,  is  the  fruit  or  profit 
of  it.  The  right  to  receive  and  obtain  pro|>erty  in  confiscated  estates 
may  be  a  part  of  the  patrimony:  but  estates,  which  have  been  already 
confiscated,  are  amongst  the  profits.  But  whilst  we  say,  that  these 
profits  are  alienable;  we  should  romcinber,  that  even  in  kingdoms,  where  |^ 
the  king  has  legislative  power,  such  alienations  may  be  prevented  bj 
fundamental  laws;  and  in  other  kingdoms  they  may  be  prevented  by 
laws,  which  are  made  by  the  legislative  body. 

t  There  is  one  contract,  which  Grotius  says  will  be  valid,  notwith- 
standing the  king  has  only  an  usufructuary  right  in  the  patrimony  of 
the  crown;  though  it  is  a  contract,  which  seems  to  dispose  of  thispatn- 
mony.  A  mortgage  of  such  patrimony,  to  raise  money  for  the  service 
of  the  state,  will  be  so  far  binding,  that  the  society  will  be  obliged  to 
redeem  it.  But  then  he  rightly  adds,  that  this  contract  produces  such 
an  effect  only  in  those  kingdoms,  where  the  king  alone  has  a  constitu- 
tional right  to  tax  the  people  for  the  public  service.  In  such  kingdoms, 
the  society,  as  it  is  obliged  to  pay  those  taxes,  which  are  laid  upon  it 
by  the  king,  for  the  necessary  purposes  of  government,  will  be  obliged, 

'  Grot  Lib.  II.  Cap.  VI.  ^  XII.  t  G*^  ^^^  ^  ^^' 
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likewise,  to  redeem  the  patrimony  of  the  crown,  when  he  has  mort- 
gaged it  for  these  purposes:  because  such  a  redemption  is,  in  effect, 
onlj  the  payment  of  such  taxes.  But  this  reason  is  plainly  not  appli- 
cable, where  the  king  has  no  power  to  lay  any  taxes  upon  the  subjects, 
besides  what  are  proposed  and  consented  to  by  themselves  or  their  re- 
presentatives. And,  consequently,  in  such  mixed  constitutions  of  go- 
Ternment,  as  he  has  no  right  to  alienate  the  patrimony  of  the  crown, 
so  neither  has  he  any  right  to  mortgage  it  by  his  own  act. 

Though  a  king,  with  legislative  power,  can,  as  we  have  seen,  set 
the  promises,  contracts  or  oaths  of  his  subjects,  by  a  subsequent 
law  forbidding  performance;  yet  he  cannot  make  his  own  acts  void  in 
the  same  manner:  because  this  power,  in  respect  of  his  subjects,  arises 
from  a  principle  which  cannot  be  applied  to  himself.  A  subject,  as  far 
as  the  ends  of  entering  into  civil  society  extend,  has  no  moral  power  of 
obliging  himself,  but  under  a  condition,  either  express  or  tacit,  that 
performance  shall  not  be  afterwards  forbidden  by  the  civil  legislator. 
But  this  condition  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  contained  in  the  promise, 
contract  or  oath  of  a  king,  having  legislative  power:  because,  he  is  not 
under  the  authority  of  any  such  legislator.  His  acts,  therefore,  when 
he  has  once  engaged  in  them,  if  they  were  not  invalid  from  the  begin- 
ning, must  stand  good;  as  far  as  they  are  consistent  with  the  law  of  na- 
ture, and  the  compact  by  which  he  holds  his  power.  We  have,  indeed, 
distinguished  above,  between  the  private  and  the  legislative,  or  sove- 
reign capacity  of  such  a  king.  But  this  distinction  is  of  no  use  here: 
for  the  condition,  which  is  the  ground  of  the  invalidity  of  promises, 
contracts  or  oaths,  when  they  are  once  engaged  in,  consistently  with 
the  laws  then  in  being,  can  be  no  otherwise  made  intelligible,  than  by 
supposing  the  promiser,  contractor  or  juror,  and  the  superior,  who  for- 
bids performance,  to  be  different  persons:  two  different  characters  of 
one  and  the  same  person  will  not  be  sufficient  to  reconcile  this  condi- 
tion with  common  sense.  If  we  suppose  the  same  person,  acting  in  dif- 
ferent characters,  to  have  a  power  of  undoing,  in  his  legislative  charac- 
ter, what  he  has  done  in  his  private  character,  his  promise,  contract  or 
oath,  with  the  tacit  condition,  in  consequence  of  which  it  is  supposed 
liable  to  be  rendered  invalid  by  some  subsequent  act  of  his  own,  will 
be  to  this  effect: — I  consent  in  my  private  capacity  to  be  obliged,  if  I 
consent  hereafter  in  my  legislative  capacity;  which  amounts  only  to 
saying,  that  I  now  consent  to  be  obliged,  if  I  consent  hereafter. 

But  a  civil  legislator  /  can  release  the  members  of  the  society  from 
their  promises,  contracts  or  oaths,  not  only  by  a  direct  act,  which  af- 
fects them  immediately,  but  likewise  by  an  act,  which  in  respect  of 
them  is  an  indirect  one,  as  it  immediately  affects  the  persons  to  whom 
they  are  obliged,  and  affects  them  only  remotely.  This  act  of  the  le- 
gislator consists  in  taking  away  the  claim,  which  arises  from  the  pro- 
mise, contract  or  oath.  It  may,  therefore,  be  asked,  whether  a  king, 
with  legislative  power,  cannot  release  himself  by  a  like  indirect  act 
from  his  own  promises,  contracts  or  oaths;  that  is,  whether  he  cannot 
by  a  law  of  his  own  making,  deprive  the  subjects  of  any  claims  which 
they  have  acquired  by  his  consent.  Grotius  replies  to  this  question, 
that  a  king,  with  legislative  power,  has  no  right,  by  virtue  of  such 

•  Grot.  Lib.  II.  Cap.  XIV.  §  III. 
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power,  to  deprive  his  subjects  of  their  claims;  whether  they  are  claims 
upon  himself,  or  upon  one  another;  unless  for  the  purpose  of  punish- 
ing those  who  have  deserved  it,  or  for  some  other  purpose  of  public 
utility.  And  if,  for  any  such  purpose  of  public  utility,  he  deprives  any 
particular  subjects  of  their  claims,  he  is  to  take  care  that  the  society 
should  contribute  towards  making  them  amends:  because,  by  the  social 
compact,  the  obligation  of  advancing  the  public  utility  rests  equally 
upon  all;  and,  consequently,  the  burden  of  advancing  it  cannot  justly 
be  thrown  upon  any  one,  or  upon  a  few.  The  master  of  a  slave  may, 
by  the  right  of  private  despotism,  deprive  him  of  such  claims  as  are 
contrary  to  his  own  benefit:  because,  the  end  of  this  right  is  the  pri- 
vate benefit  of  the  master.  But  a  king,  whose  power  is  as  absolute  as 
the  nature  of  civil  power  will  admit  it  to  be,  has  no  such  right:  for 
though  we  speak  of  legislative  power,  when  it  is  vested  in  one  single 
person,  as  if  it  was  absolute  power,  we  only  mean,  that  it  is  subject  to 
no  instituted  or  external  restraints.  It  cannot  be  absolute,  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word,  so  as  to  mean  a  power  of  doing  whatever  the  person, 
in  whom  it  is  vested,  has  a  mind  to  do:  because  it  is  in  its  own  nature 
a  limited  power;  it  is  only  a  power  of  governing  a  civil  society;  that 
is,  of  directing  such  a  society  and  all  its  members,  to  what  is  for  the 
general  good,  and  of  securing  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  their  rights, 
which  are  consistent  with  this  general  good.  Whatever,  therefore,  a 
king,  with  legislative  power,  might  be  inclined  to  do;  and  whatever, 
with  the  help  of  executive  power,  joined  to  legislative,  he  might  in 
£ict  be  able  to  do,  yet  certainly,  a  power  of  directing  a  civil  society  and 
all  its  members  to  what  is  for  the  general  good,  and  of  securing  them  in 
the  enjoyment  of  all  their  rights,  which  arc  consistent  with  this  general 
good,  can  never  give  him  a  right  to  deprive  them  of  any  claims  which 
they  have  acquired  by  his  promises,  contracts  or  oaths;  unless  where 
these  claims  are  inconsistent  with  the  ends  of  civil  societv. 
Effect  of  civil  laws  XIV.  The  law  of  God,  concerning  marriage,  whether 
on  miirriagc.  y^Q  collect  this  law  from  the  principles  of  right  reason, 

or  from  his  revealed  word,  has  made  this  contract  something  different 
from  others.  It  may,  therefore,  be  proper  to  consider  it  separately,  in 
order  to  determine  how  far  the  civil  law  can  make  it  void,  either  for 
want  of  age  in  the  parties,  or  for  want  of  some  particular  ceremonies, 
either  preceding  or  attending  the  contract  itself.  Most  of  the  questions 
that  arise  upon  this  head,  ^viU  be  easily  resolved,  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciples with  these  two,  which  follow:  First,  it  is  a  question  whether  the 
civil  law  is  consistent  with  the  law  of  nature  and  of  God,  if  it  fixes  the 
age  of  consent  for  marriage  at  twenty-one  years,  or  at  any  other  parti- 
cular period  of  life;  and  enacts,  that  all  marriages  which  are  solemn- 
ized without  consent  of  parents  or  guardians,  where  both  or  either  of 
the  parties  arc  under  this  age,  shall  be  nullities  from  the  beginning,  or 
shall  be  void  to  all  intents  and  purposes  whatsoever.  And,  secondly, 
it  is  a  question,  whether  the  civil  law  is  consistent  with  the  law  of  na- 
ture and  of  God,  if  it  enacts,  in  like  manner,  that  all  marriages  shall  be 
nullities,  or  be  void  from  the  beginning,  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
whatsoever;  unless  previous  notice  is  given,  that  such  marriages  are 
intended  to  be  solemnized,  and  unless  they  are  solemnized  in  a  church, 
or  in  some  other  particular  place  which  the  law  appoints.  The  same 
/irinciples  that  are  to  be  made  use  of  for  resolving  these  two  questions, 
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will,  if  they  are  rightly  understood,  be  equally  applicable  to  all  other 
questions  of  the  like  sort. 

Our  religious  notion  of  marriage  is  contained  in  what  Christ  has  de- 
clared concerning  it.  He  has  taught  us,  that  when  a  man  and  a  woman 
are  bound  to  each  other  as  husband  and  wife,  they  are  to  be  deemed  as 
inseparable,  as  if  they  were  one  flesh;  that  this  was  the  original  inten- 
tion and  appointment  of  God;  and,  consequently,  that  they  who  are 
thus  joined  together  by  his  authority,  cannot  be  put  asunder  by  the  au- 
thority of  man.  Our  notions  of  marriage,  as  we  collect  them  from 
God's  natural  law,  are  of  much  the  same  sort.  This,  then,  being  the 
law  of  God  concerning  marriage,  we  are  to  inquire,  whether  the  civil 
law  is  inconsistent  with  it,  when  it  enacts,  that  any  marriages  shall  be 
void,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  whatsoever,  for  want  of  some  circum- 
stances which  this  law  requires. 

We  have  supposed  the  civil  law  to  say,  that  all  marriages  shall  be 
void,  where  both  or  either  of  the  parties  are  under  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years,  if  they  are  solemnized  without  the  consent  of  the  parents  or 
guardians  of  the  party  so  under  age.  Now,  a  small  alteration  in  the 
words  of  such  a  civil  law,  would  make  it  speak  the  language  of  the  law 
of  nature.  *A11  marriages  are  void  by  the  law  of  nature,  if  they  are 
solemnized  without  consent  of  parents;  where  both  or  either  of  the 
parties  are  too  young  to  be  capable  of  judging  and  choosing  for  them- 
selves. Until  we  arrive  at  the  full  use  of  our  reason,  nature  places  us 
under  the  authority  of  our  parents,  if  they  are  living;  and  either  by 
their  act,  or  by  the  act  of  the  law,  our  guardians  succeed  into  their 
place,  if  they  arc  dead.  Fn  this  period  of  life,  as  we  have  no  under- 
standing of  our  own  to  judge,  and  no  will  of  our  own  to  choose  what 
is  best  for  us  to  do,  it  is  the  duty  of  our  parents  to  take  care  of  us,  and 
to  contrive  for  our  benefit:  and  this  duty  gives  them  a  natural  right  to 
judge  and  to  choose  for  us.  A  male  or  a  female,  though  they  are  un- 
der the  age  of  discretion,  may,  indeed,  be  able  to  speak  such  words,  or 
to  act  over  such  ceremonies,  as  custom  has  made  expressive  of  consent 
to  a  bargain  of  cohabitation  for  the  purposes  of  marriage.  But  since 
they  are  then  under  the  authority  of  their  parents,  they  have  no  moral 
power  of  acting  for  themselves,  or  no  liberty  of  giving  consent  without 
the  concurrence  of  their  parents.  These  words,  therefore,  and  these 
ceremonies  will  stand  for  notliing;  they  will  be  attended  with  no  moral 
effect;  that  is,  they  will  produce  no  obligation.  We  may,  if  we  please, 
give  the  name  of  marriage  to  what  they  have  done;  or,  rather,  to  what 
they  have  attempted  to  do,  by  repeating  such  words,  and  by  acting  over 
such  ceremonies.  But  if  both  the  parties  are  too  young  to  judge  and 
to  choose  for  themselves,  it  will  be  a  void  marriage:  because  neither  of 
them  are  capable  of  binding  themselves  to  the  other,  as  husband  or  wife, 
by  their  own  act.  Or  if  only  one  of  them  is  under  such  incapacity, 
this  will  be  sufficient  to  make  the  marriage  void:  because,  it  is  a  well 
known  rule  in  contracts,  of  the  matrimonial  as  well  as  of  any  other 
sort,  that  there  is  no  obligation  upon  either  party,  unless  there  is  a  mu- 
tual obligation  upon  botli. 

These  are  undoubted  princij)les  of  the  law  of  nature:  and  we  no 
where  find  any  positive  law  of  God,  which  has  changed  or  overruled 

*  See  Book  I.  Chap.  XV.  h  Xin. 
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•  them.  He  has  no  where  enjoined,  that,  notwithstanding  a  male  or  a 
female  are  naturally  incapable  of  binding  themselves  by  any  other  con- 
tract, without  the  consent  of  their  parents,  whilst  they  are  under  the 
age  of  discretion,  they  shall  be  deemed  capable  of  binding  themselres 
by  a  matrimonial  contract.  His  revealed  law  does,  indeed,  say,  and  his 
natural  law  speaks  to  the  same  purpose,  that,  when  a  man  and  a  woman 
are  become  husband  and  wife,  they  are  as  inseparable  as  if  they  were 
only  one  flesh.  But  this  law  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  in  the  question 
which  is  now  before  us.  We  are  not  inquiring  whether  a  man  and  a 
woman  can  be  separated  from  one  another,  consistently  with  the  law  of 
God,  after  they  are  become  husband  and  wife;  but  whether  there  is  any 
law  of  God  which  has  empowered  a  male  and  a  female,  whilst  they  are 
under  the  age  of  discretion,  to  make  themselves  husband  and  wife,  by 
their  own  act,  without  the  concurrence  of  their  parents.  It  is  granted 
that  the  marriage  contract  is  in  its  own  nature  perpetual  and  indissolo- 
ble;  that  they,  who  are  joined  together  by  the  authority  of  God,  cannot 
be  put  asunder  by  the  authority  of  men.  But  it  is  not  inconsistent 
with  this  notion  of  marriage  to  put  a  male  and  a  female  asunder,  who 
come  together  under  a  natural  incapacity  of  binding  themselves  to  one 
another  by  a  marriage  contract:  because  it  does  not  appear,  that,  in  these 
circumstances,  they  are  joined  together  by  the  authority  of  God.  Though 
they  make  a  bargain,  or  rather  attempt  to  make  a  bargain,  of  cohabita- 
tion for  the  purposes  of  marriage,  in  any  words,  or  according  to  any 
form  whatsoever,  we  know,  that  God's  natural  law  declares  such  bar- 
gain to  be  a  nullity;  and  no  positive  law  of  God  can  be  produced  which 
says  the  contrary.  Thus  far,  therefore,  the  civil  law  would  agree  with 
our  natural  notions  of  the  marriage  contract;  and  would  not  contradict 
our  religious  notions,  if  it  was  only  to  enact,  that  all  marriages  shall  be 
void,  which  are  solemnized  without  consent  of  parents,  where  both  or 
either  of  the  parties  are  under  the  age  of  discretion. 

But  we  have  supposed  the  civil  law  to  enact,  that  all  such  marriages 
shall  be  void,  where  both  or  cither  of  the  parties  are  under  the  age  of 
twenty -one  years,  or  some  other  particular  period  of  life,  which  the 
same  law  fixes  as  the  age  of  discretion.     The  only  point,  which  re- 
mains to  be  considered  in  this  change  of  the  question,  is,  whether 
twenty-one  years  of  age  can  be  fixed  by  the  civil  law  as  the  age  of  dis- 
cretion, consistently  with  the  law  of  God:  and  this  seems  to  be  a  point, 
which  can  scarce  admit  of  any  doubt.     No  law  of  God,  either  positive 
or  natural,  has  fixed  the  precise  age,  at  which  all  persons  shall  be 
deemed  capable  of  acting  for  themselves,  and  be  exempted  from  the 
authority  of  their  parents.    We  are  then  capable  of  acting  for  ourselves, 
and  are,  consequently,  then  exempted   from  the  authority  of  our  pa- 
rents, when  we  come  to  the  full  use  of  our  reason.    But  since  this  maj 
happen  at  diflercnt  times  of  life  to  difVerent  persons,  in  different  coun- 
tries, or  even  in  the  same  country,  the  civil  legislator  of  any  commu- 
nity is  at  liberty  to  fix  that  period  of  life,  as  the  aj^e  of  discretion,  at 
which  experience  and  observation  have  shown  the  judgment  of  those, 
who  live  in  the  same  climate  with  himself,  to  be  usually  ripe. 

Upon  these  principles,  the  civil  laws  of  our  own  country  have  long 
determined  twenty-one  years  to  be  the  age  of  consent  for  other  con- 
tracts; and  the  ecclesiastical  canons  have  long  considered  all  persons, 
till  they  are  arrived  at  this  age,  as  under  the  authority  of  their  parents 
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or  guardians,  in  respect  of  the  matrimonial  contract.  We  maj  easily 
guess  what  principle  our  civil  law  proceeded  upon,  when  it  fixed  the 
age  of  consent  in  matrimonial  contracts  lower  than  this,  at  twelve  years 
for  the  woman,  and  at  fourteen  for  the  man.  Perhaps  these  ages  might 
have  been  well  enough  fixed,  if  marriage  had  been  ordained  for  no 
Hther  end,  besides  the  production  of  children;  or  for  no  other  end,  besides 
what  might  have  been  obtained  without  any  understanding  or  judg- 
ment in  the  parties  concerned*  But  we  are  taught,  that  it  was  ordained, 
as  well  for  the  careful  education,  as  for  the  production  of  children;  as 
well  for  advancing  the  domestic  happiness  of  the  parties,  as  for  sa- 
tisfying their  appetites  in  a  regular  manner,  if  they  have  not  the  gift  of 
continence.  And  whatever  other  purpose  of  marriage  a  woman  at 
twelve,  or  a  man  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  mav  be  supposed  capable  of 
answering;  they  are  certainly  not  capable  of  answering  these.  The* 
education  of  children,  and  the  domestic  comfort,  which  the  husband 
and  wife  ought  to  have  of  each  other,  require  more  prudence  than  is 
commonly  to  be  met  with  at  these  respective  ages.  There  seems,  in- 
deed, to  be  a  sort  of  contradiction  in  the  civil  law  of  any  country,  if  it 
allows  a  male  and  a  female  to  be  capable  of  binding  themselves  by  a 
contract,  in  which  they  undertake  the  duty  of  educating  children,  at  a 
time  of  life,  when  it  considers  them,  in  other  respects,  as  children 
themselves;  if  it  allows  them  to  dispose  of  their  own  persons  for  ever, 
at  their  own  discretion,  by  a  contract,  upon  which  they  stake  their  fu- 
ture ease  and  happiness,  at  a  time  of  life,  when  it  considers  them  as 
having  too  little  discretion  to  be  trusted  with  the  disposal  of  five  shil- 
lings, without  advice  and  direction. 

There  can  be  no  possible  grounds  for  imagining,  that  either  the  na- 
ture of  the  marriage  contract,  or  any  positive  law  of  God  concerning 
this  contract,  has  restrained  the  civil  legislator  from  confining  the  civil 
advantages  of  marriage  to  those  marriages  only,  which  are  solemnized 
in  such  places  and  according  to  such  forms,  as  he  prescribes  for  the  ge- 
neral good.  The  husband's  claim  to  the  wife's  personal  estate,  the 
wife's  claim  to  dower,  and  some  other  claims  of  the  like  sort,  are  civil 
advantages  of  marriage,  or  advantages  which  the  civil  law  annexes  to 
this  contract.  Among  these,  we  may  likewise  reckon  the  civil  legiti- 
macy of  the  children;  that  is,  their  claim  to  inherit  cf  to  transmit  either 
honours  or  property  in  intestate  succession.  Such  effects  of  marriage 
as  these,  were  introduced  at  first,  and  are  supported  afterwards,  only 
by  civil  laws,  and  not  by  any  law  of  nature,  or  by  any  divine  law  of 
positive  institution.  And  the  same  law,  or  rather  the  same  legislative 
power,  by  which  these  claims  were  created,  has  an  unquestionable 
right  to  regulate  and  to  limit  them.  If,  therefore,  the  civil  law  was 
only  to  say,  that  such  marriages,  as  are  solemnized  without  any  previous 
notice,  and  such,  likewise,  as  are  not  solemnized  in  a  church,  or  some 
other  particular  place,  which  the  law  appoints,  shall  be  void  to  all  civil 
intents  and  purposes;  there  could  be  little  reason  to  doubt  of  its  con- 
sistency with  the  natural  and  revealed  law  of  God. 

But  we  have  supposed  the  civil  law  to  go  farther,  and  to  enact,  that 
such  marriages  shall  be  void,  not  only  as  to  all  civil  intents  and  pur- 
poses, but  as  to  all  intents  and  purposes  whatsoever;  by  which  we  must 
understand  the  legislator  to  mean,  that  they  shall  give  neither  of  the 
parties  a  right  to  the  person  of  the  other,  nor  be  attended  with  any  ob- 
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ligation  on  either  side.  Here  the  old  question  will  return,  whether  a  con- 
tract, which,  in  its  own  nature,  is  jierpetuai,  can  be  dissolved  by  the  civil 
law?  whether  they,  who  are  jiuned  ti)j(other  by  (iod,  can  be  put  asunder 
by  man?  We  cannot,  indeed,  deny  the  truth  of  the  principle,  upon  which 
this  quoiition  proceeds:  but  we  may  well  maintain,  that  it  is  not  appli- 
cable to  the  point  in  debate.     The  principle,  ujnm  which  it  proceeds, 
is  ])lain1y  this: — When  a  male  and  a  female  are  become  husband  and 
wife;  the  law  of  nature  declares,  that  the  contract  which  made  them 
such,  is  perpetual;  and  the  revealed  law  of  Cjod  speaks  the  same  lan- 
guage, and  declares,  that  no  human  authority  can  put  them  asunder. 
The  j)oint  in  debate  is: — Whether  the  civil   law  can  take  from  a  male 
and  a  female  the  power  of  binding  themselves  to  each  other  as  husband 
and  wife,  by  a  matrimonial  contract,  according  to  any  form,  or  in  any 
place,  that  they  please.     The  question,  therefore,  arising  out  of  this 
principle,  as  far  as  it  is  applicable  to  the  |K)int  in  debate, ought  not  to  be: — 
Whether  the  civil  law  can  dissolve  a  contract,  which  the  law  of  nature 
has  made  perpetual;  or  whether  they,  who  are  joined  together  by  God, 
can  be  put  asunder  by  man?  but; — Whether  a  male  and  a  female  can 
make  any  matrimonial  contract  at  all,  or  bind  themselves  to  each  other 
as  husband  and  wife;  if  they  proceed  in  such  a  manner,  as  the  civil 
law  has  forbidden,  and  declared  not  to  be  binding.     For  if,  when  they 
have  proceeded  in  such  a  manner,  there  is  no  contract,  and  the  two  par- 
ties are  not  husband  and  wife;  it  does  not  appear,  that  they  are  joined 
together  by  (lod:  and,  consequently,  as  our  natural  and   religious  no- 
tions of  marriage  would  allow  them  to  l)n  put  asunder,  so  our  common 
notions  of  decency  will  inform  us,  that  tliey  ought  not  to  come  together. 
In  the  liberty  of  nature,  if  a  single  man  and  a  single  woman  of  full 
age  were  to  make  a  bargain  of  coliabitation  for  the  purposes  of  mar- 
riage*, either  in  a  church  or  in  any  othir  j)lace,  either  in  the  words  and 
according  to  the   forms,  which  are  pri*scril)ed  in  our  book  of  common 
prayer,  or  in  any  otlu?r  words,  and  according  to  any  other  forms  of  their 
own  choosing,  which  snlliciently  express  their  free  and  nnitual  consent; 
such  a  1)argain  would  l)e  a  good  and  a  valid  marriage;  the  two  parties 
would  be  hound  to  each  other  as  husband  and  wile;  and  when  thevare 
so  bound,  the  law  of  (iod,  as  we  either  collect   it  from  reason,  or  read 
it  in  his  revealed  word,  has  made  tiie  obligation  perpetual.    But  when 
the  man  and  the  woman  are  consid(M'(>d   as  members  of  a  civil  societr, 
we  should  observe,  tliat  the  act  of  joining  themselves  to  such  society, 
implies,  that  they  agree  to  submit  their  rights  or  moral  powers  of  act- 
ing at  their  own  discretion,  and  amongst  the  rest,  their  right  of  mar- 
rying according  to  what  form  and  in  what  place  they  please,  to  be  regu- 
lated and  limited  by  the  common   understanding  of  the  society,  either 
for  the  pul)lic  good  of  the  whole  body,  or  for  tho  general  good  of  its 
several  parts.     For  though  the  law  of  God  has  established  the  ]>erpetu- 
ity  of  the  marriage  contract,  and  has,  by  this  means,  deprived  the  man 
and  the  woman  of  their  liberty  of  parting  from  one  another,  after  thcT 
are  l)ocome  husband  and  wife;  yet  it  has  not  prescribi'd  any  particular 
place,  or  any  particular  form,  lor  making  this  contract:  so  that  the  ri.ditof 
marrying  in  what  place,  and  according  to  what  form  they  please,  as  it  con- 
sists in  a  full  liberty,  is  alienable  in  its  own  nature,  and  is  actually  given 
up  by  the  social  compact,  as  far  as  the  common  understanding  of  the  society 
shall  find  it  to  be  necessary,  or  conducive  to  the  general  gix)d,  to  restrain 
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this  liberty.     Whenever,  therefore,  the  laws  of  their  country  pre- 
scribe, that  all  marriages  shall  be  solemnized  in  some  particular  place, 
and  according  to  some  particular  form,  and  enact,  that  no  marriage  so- 
lemnized in  any  other  place,  or  according  to  any  other  form,  shall  be 
binding;  the  effect  of  such  laws  will  be,  that  the  man  and  the  woman 
will  have  no  right,  or  no  liberty,  or  no  moral  power,  of  conscntini;  to 
a  marriage  contract  any  otherwise,  than  as  the  laws  direct.     If  they 
make,  or  rather  attempt  to  make,  a  bargain  of  cohabitation  for  the  pur- 
poses of  marriage,  in  any  other  place,  or  according  to  any  other  form; 
we  may  call  this  attempt  a  solemnization  of  marriage,  for  want  of  a  bet- 
ter name  for  it:    but  in  the  meantime  the  bargain  will  not  be  binding 
upon  either  party;  and  what  we  call  a  marriage,  will  be  a  mere  nullity, 
upon  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nature.     For  it  is  a  known  principle 
of  the  law  of  nature,  that  no  person  can  be  bound  by  any  act,  where  he 
has  no  right,  or  liberty,  or  moral  power  of  binding  himself;  that  no 
words  or  ceremonies,  however  custom  may  have  made  them  expressive 
of  consent,  can  produce  any  obligation,  where  the  person,  who  makes 
use  of  these  words  or  ceremonies,  has  not  the  liberty  of  consenting. 
A  man  and  a  woman  may  repeat  such  words,  or  go  through  such  cere- 
monies, as  are  expressive  of  their  consenting  to  a  bargain  of  cohabita- 
tion for  the  purposes  of  marriage;  but  no  obligation  will  arise  from  the 
words  or  ceremonies  themselves;  where  the  parties  had  no  moral  power 
of  consenting.     If  they  had  an  intention  of  binding  themselves  to  each 
other  as  husband  and  wife;  this,  indeed,  implies  the  consent  of  their 
minds:  and,  consequently,  the  words  and  ceremonies  are  in  one  respect 
not  mere  sounds  and  empty  forms;  because  they  are  designed  by  the 
parties,  who  use  them,  to  ex})ress  this  consent  of  mind.     But  if  they 
had  no  liberty  of  consenting,  then,  in  respect  of  any  effect  or  obligation, 
which  might  be  supposed  to  arise  from  this  act,  they  will  be  mere 
sounds  and  empty  forms;  they  may  express  the  consent  of  the  parties, 
but  it  is  such  a  consent,  as  produces  no  obligation.      For  the  mar- 
riage contract  is  thus  far,  like  all  other  contracts:    the  natural  power 
or  intention  of  consenting  does  not  make  us  capable  of  binding  our- 
selves by  this  or  by  any  other  contract:  we  are  no  otherwise  capable  of 
binding  ourselves,  than  by  having  a  moral  power;  that  is,  a  right  or 
liberty  of  consenting.     We  allow,  therefore,  that,  when  a  man  and  a 
woman  are  bound  to  each  other  as  husband  and  wife,  the  law  of  God 
forbids  us  to  put  them  asunder;  we  allow  that,  when  a  bargain  of  coha- 
bitation, for  the  purposes  of  marriage,  produces  any  obligation,  the  law 
of  God  makes  this  obligation  perpetual.     But  in  the  meantime,  we  af- 
firm the  effect  of  such  a  civil  law  as  we  have  been  describing,  to  be, 
that,  when  a  marriage  is  solemnized  otherwise  than  the  law  requires, 
the  parties  are  not  bound  to  each  other  as  husband  and  wife;  the  bargain, 
which  they  have  made  in  words,  is  no  bargain  at  all,  and  produces  no 
obligation. 

In  short,  when  we  are  examining  either  these  or  any  other  questions, 
which  relate  to  the  power  of  the  civil  law,  to  annul  a  marriage  once  solem- 
nized, we  are  apt  to  mislead  ourselves  by  not  taking  the  matter  up  high 
enough.  By  solemnizing  a  marriage,  we  only  mean,  that  a  man  and  a 
woman  have  repeated  such  words,  or  gone  through  such  ceremonies,  as 
custom  or  law  has  made  expressive  of  a  bargain  of  cohabitation  for  the 
purposes  of  marriage.     AVhcn  they  have  done  this,  we  suppose  them 
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to  be  bound  to  each  other  as  husband  and  wife,  without  inquiring, 
whether  they  were  capable  of  so  binding  themselves  or  not.  And  then, 
upon  this  supposition,  in  which  we  take  the  very  point  in  question  for 
granted,  we  readily  conclude,  that  they  are  joined  together  by  God, 
and,  consequently,  that  they  cannot  be  put  asunder  by  man.  But  in- 
stead of  considering  the  effects  of  a  good  and  a  valid  marriage,  we 
should  here  consider,  whether  the  marriage  is  a  good  and  a  valid  one.  If 
the  male  and  the  female  are  under  the  age  of  discretion,  and  are,  there- 
fore, subject  to  the  authority  of  their  parents;  or  if  they  are  members 
of  a  civil  society,  and  are,  therefore,  subject  to  the  laws  of  their  coun- 
try; or,  if  upon  any  other  account,  they  have  no  liberty,  or  no  moral 
power  of  consenting;  such  words,  or  such  ceremonies,  as  are  expres- 
sive of  consent,  and  in  other  circumstances  would  have  produced  a 
good  and  a  valid  marriage,  will,  in  these  circumstances,  stand  for  nothing 
or  have  no  meaning,  and  will  produce  no  obligation.  The  male  and  the 
female,  therefore,  by  repeating  those  words,  and  by  going  through  those 
ceremonies,  though  this  act,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  is  called  solem- 
nizing a  marriage,  will  not  have  bound  themselves  to  each  other  as 
husband  and  wife.  But  if  they  are  not  husband  and  wife,  our  natural 
or  our  religious  notion  of  marriage  is  out  of  the  question:  if  there  is 
no  contract  at  all,  there  cannot  be  any  perpetual  contract;  if  they  are 
not  joined  together  at  all,  they  cannot  be  joined  together  by  God;  and, 
consequently,  we  can  have  no  grounds  for  concluding,  that  they  cannot 
be  put  asunder  by  man. 

When  a  marriage  is  thus,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  whatsoever, 
made  a  nullity  from  the  beginning,  by  the  act  of  the  civil  law;  there 
can  be  no  obligation  of  natural  justice  upon  the  parties,  to  abide  by  the 
contract,  and  to  cohabit  as  husband  and  wife.    For  if  thev  have  no  risht 
or  moral  jwwer  of  consenting;,  tlu^y  cannot  lay  themselves  under  anv 
oblip;ation  of  justice.     And  we  have  seen  already  that  the  civil  law 
produces  its  otfect,  or  makes  the  niarriai^e  a  nullity,  by  taking  from 
them  their  right  or  moral   power  of  consenting.     Indeed,  where  the 
civil  law  only  makes  a  marriage  inetlectual  for  obtaining  certain  civil 
purposes,  upon  account  of  its  wanting  some  forms  prescribed  by  such 
law,  but  allows  the  validity  of  it  as  to  other  purposes;   the  parties  are 
obliged,  in  natural  justice,  to  cohabit,  and  their  bargain  of  cohabitation 
is  naturally  a  good  marriage:  because,  though,  by  a  marriage  contract, 
which  wants  those  forms,  they  are  incapable  of  obtaining  the  advantage 
annexed  by  the  civil  law  to  other  marriages,  in  which  those  forms  are 
observed;  yet  the  same  law,  by  allowing  the  validity  of  their  marriage 
in  other  respects,  leaves  them  at  liberty  to  bind  themselves  to  one  ano- 
ther, as  husband  and  wife.     But  where  the  civil  law  of  any  society 
enacts,  that  a  marriage,  for  want  of  age  in   the  parties,  or  of  certain 
forms  in  the  contract,  shall  be  void  to  all  intents  and  purposes  whatso- 
ever; it  does  not  allow  the  validity  of  such  marriage  in  any  respect,  but 
renders  the  parties,  who  contract  otherwise  than  the  law  allows,  inca- 
pable of  so  binding  themselves  to  one  another.     And  though  this  inca- 
pacity arises  immediately  from  the  civil  law;  yet  since  it  arises  ulti- 
niately  from  their  own  consent,  as  they  are  members  of  the  society,  it 
may  properly  be  considered  as  an  incapacity,  by  the  law  of  nature. 

Some  contracts,  which  the  civil  law  makes  void,  are  understood  to 
oblige  in  conscience,  though  not  in  strict  justice;  they  produce  an  obli- 
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gation  to  performance,  though  it  is  not  a  perfect  obligation.     But  this 
obligation  takes  place  only  in  such  contracts  as  the  civil  law  makes  void 
for  the  benefit  of  one  of  the  parties,  and  leaves  him  at  liberty,  if  he 
pleases,  to  waive  this  benefit.     It  cannot,  therefore,  take  place  in  void 
marriages:  because  the  civil  law  makes  them  void  in  order  to  hinder 
the  parties  from  obtaining  any  benefit  by  them,  and  by  this  means  to 
secure  some  benefit  to  others,  in  particular  to  the  parents  of  one  or  both 
the  parties,  who  might  be  made  unhappy  by  an  improper  marriage  of 
their  children.     This  circumstance  alone  is  sufficient  to  distinguish  the 
case  of  a  marriage,  which  the  civil  law  makes  void,  from  the  case  of  a 
debt  which  it  makes  void.     But  there  is  another  very  material  circum- 
stance, which  puts  a  farther  distinction  between  these  two  cases,  and 
shows  us,  that,  notwithstanding  any  obligation  of  the  imperfect  sort  to 
pa^  a  void  debt,  yet  there  is  not  the  like  obligation  to  cohabit  upon  a 
void  marriage.     What  is  contained  in  a  contract  of  borrowing  money 
might  be  performed  by  the  borrower,  though  there  was  no  contract  at 
all.     He  might,  if  he  pleased,  give  the  lender  the  same  sum  of  money, 
that  he  has  borrowed,  whether  he  had  ever  borrowed  it  or  not.     And, 
consequently,  though  the  contract  is  a  nullity,  there  is  nothing  vicious 
in  the  performance,  merely  for  want  of  a  contract.     Whereas,  what  is 
contained  in  a  marriage  contract  is  unlawful,  when  there  is  no  contract: 
for  cohabitation  without  a  marriage  contract,  is  naturally  vicious.    Un- 
less, therefore,  we  will  maintain,  that  where  a  man  and  a  woman  are 
incapable  of  binding  themselves  to  one  another,  as  husband  and  wife, 
by  a  marriage  contract,  they  are  capable  of  binding  themselves  in  con- 
science to  do  what  is  vicious,  we  must  necessarily  allow,  that  they  can 
be  under  no  obligation  to  cohabit,  as  if  they  were  husband  and  wife, 
upon  a  marriage,  which  the  civil  law  has  made  void  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  whatsoever. 

The  law  of  God  concerning  marriage,  produces  its  proper  effect,  not 
by  making  all  persons,  of  any  age  or  in  any  circumstances,  capable  of 
contracting  a  good  and  valid  marriage,  but  by  making  all  marriages  per- 
petual or  indissoluble,  which  have  once  been  contracted  by  persons 
who  are  of  such  age  and  in  such  circumstances,  as  to  have  the  liberty 
or  right  of  binding  themselves  by  a  marriage  contract. 

Civil  laws  set  aside  other  contracts  two  ways:  either  by  enjoining 
beforehand,  that  they  shall  not  be  made  so  as  to  obtain  any  effect;  or 
else,  by  enjoining  afterwards,  that  they  shall  not  be  performed.  No 
law  of  God,  either  natural  or  positive,  has  restrained  the  civil  legisla- 
tor from  setting  marriages  aside  in  the  former  of  these  ways,  by  enjoin- 
ing beforehand,  that  they  shall  not  be  solemnized  with  effect,  or  so  as 
to  bind  the  parties  in  any  other  manner  than  what  the  civil  law  pre- 
Mribes.  What  the  law  of  God  enjoins  is,  that  a  marriage,  which  is  so- 
lemnized in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  once  binding  upon  the  parties,  shall 
be  of  perpetual  obligation.  I  do  not  say,  that  the  law  of  God  enjoins 
this  merely  concerning  a  marriage  which  is  once  solemnized.  For  so- 
lemnizing a  marriage  is  an  expression  which  is  used  in  two  senses. 
Sometimes  when  we  say,  that  a  marriage  is  solemnized  between  a  man 
and  a  woman,  we  only  mean,  that  they  have  repeated  such  words,  or 
gone  through  such  ceremonies  as  are  expressive  of  a  bargain  of  coha- 
bitation for  the  purposes  of  marriage;  whether  any  obligation  arises 
from  what  they  have  done  or  not.     Thus,  if  a  man,  whose  wife  is  liv- 
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ing  and  undivorced  from  him,  should  repeat  such  words  and  go  through 
such  ceremonies  with  a  second  woman,  we  should  say,  that  a  naarriage 
had  been  solemnized  between  the  man  and  this  second  woman;  though 
in  the  meantime  we  know  that  no  obligation  of  marriage  arises  from 
this  act.  But,  sometimes,  when  we  speak  of  solemnizing  a  marriage, 
we  use  this  expression  in  a  stricter  sense;  and  mean  solemnizing  it  with 
eCTect,  so  that  the  man  and  the  woman,  by  what  they  have  done,  are  be- 
come husband  and  wife.  If  we  have  been  brought  up  from  our  infancy 
in  a  country,  where  the  civil  law  has  allowed  almost  all  marriages  to 
be  binding,  provided  certain  words  and  certain  ceremonies  have  been 
made  use  of;  it  is  no  wonder,  if  we  should  be  led  to  think,  that  what  we 
have  long  found  to  be  the  same  thing  in  fact,  is  likewise  the  same  thing 
in  right;  that  solemnizing  a  marriaj^e  in  one  of  these  senses,  is  solemn- 
izing it  in  the  other  sense;  that  repeating  these  words  and  going  through 
these  ceremonies  necessarily  produces  an  obligation;  and,  consequently, 
that  to  set  aside  a  marriage  once  solemnized,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  set 
aside  a  marriage,  which  has  been  so  solemnized  as  to  be  once  binding. 
But  by  attending  to  this  distinction,  we  may  be  enabled  to  see  what  ef- 
fect the  law  of  God,  concerning  marriage,  does  not  produce,  and  what 
eflfect  it  does  produce.  This  law  does  not  make  all  marriages  binding, 
which  have  once  been  s:>lemnized;  it  only  makes  all  marriages  perpe- 
tual, which  have  been  solemnized  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  once  bind- 
ing. It  does  not  make  all  words,  that  express  a  marriage  contract,  ope- 
rate like  a  charm,  and  bind  the  conscience  whenever  they  pass  through 
the  mouth;  nor  does  it  give  those,  who  repeat  such  words,  a  liberty  or 
moral  power  of  consenting,  in  conso(|uenceof  their  being  willing  to  be 
man  and  wife;  that  is,  of  their  having  a  natural  power  of  consenting, 
it  only  takes  from  mankind  all  right  or  authority  to  separate  those,  who 
being  at  liberty  to  consent;  that  is,  who  boin;:  under  no  restraint,  either 
from  the  law  of  (lod  or  of  man,  wliich  might  take  away  their  moral 
power  of  consenting,  have  bound  tlienisclvus  to  each  other  as  husband 
and  wife,  by  a  valid  bargain  of  cohabitation  for  the  purposes  of  mar- 
riage. The  civil  legislator,  therefore,  has  the  same  authority  to  make 
marriages  void  from  the  beginning,  tliat  he  has  to  make  any  other  con- 
tract void,  by  some  antecedent  law,  which  takes  from  the  parties  their 
liberty  of  consenting,  or  renders  them  incapable  of  consenting  with  any 
effect. 

The  only  difference  between  the  marriage  contract  and  other  con- 
tracts is,  that  other  contracts,  though  they  are  valid  from  the  beginning, 
may  be  rescinded  or  made  void  afterwards  by  some  subsequent  cinl 
law,  which  forbids  performance:  whereas,  when  a  marriage  is  solemnis- 
ed in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  once  binding,  no  subsequent  civil  law  can 
rescind  it  afterwards,  by  forbidding  performance,  consistently  with  the 
natural  and  revealed  law  of  (lod,  which  has  made  this  contract  perpe- 
tual. When  civil  laws  rescind  other  contracts  by  a  subsequent  act  of 
the  legislator,  forbidding  performance,  they  produce  this  eflect,  consist- 
ently with  the  law  of  nature,  by  means  of  a  condition,  which  is  includ- 
ed in  the  obligation  of  every  member  of  a  civil  society.  This  condi- 
tion is,  that  he  consents  to  be  obliged  by  his  contract,  if  the  civil  law 
does  not  forbid  performance.  The  social  compact,  in  which,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  society,  he  is  a  party,  makes  such  a  condition  natural:  be- 
cause, by  this  compact,  he  obliged  himself  to  submit  all  his  alienable 
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rights  to  whatever  restraints  and  regulations  the  common  understand- 
ing should  judge  to  be  necessary  for  the  general  good.  He  cannot, 
therefore,  whilst  he  is  under  this  obligation;  that  is,  whilst  he  continues 
in  the  society,  lay  himself  under  any  other  obligation,  which  does  not 
include  this  as  a  necessary  condition.  If  our  right,  in  respect  of  the 
marriage  contract,  was  a  right  of  full  liberty;  if  we  were  originally 
free  to  choose  for  ourselves,  whether  we  would  make  this  contract  tem- 
porary and  precarious,  or  perpetual  and  constant;  this  right  amongst 
others  of  the  same  sort  would  be  alienable;  the  social  compact  would 
subject  it  to  the  civil  power;  and  as  members  of  a  civil  society,  we 
could  only  bind  ourselves  in  marriage  by  a  perpetual  contract,  upon  con- 
dition that  the  civil  law  should  not  rescind  it  after  it  is  made.  But  our 
right  in  respect  of  the  marriage  contract,  is  not  a  right  of  full  liberty: 
the  law  of  God  has  not  left  us  free,  when  we  bind  ourselves  by  this  con- 
tract, to  make  it  either  temporary  and  precarious,  or  perpetual  and  con- 
stant; we  are  at  liberty,  on  the  one  hand,  to  bind  ourselves  by  a  perpe- 
tual contract,  or  not  to  bind  ourselves  at  all;  but  if  we  choose  to  make 
ourselves  parties  in  this  contract,  we  are  not  at  liberty  on  the  other 
hand,  but  are  obliged  by  the  law  of  God  to  make  it  a  perpetual  one. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  oblige  ourselves  to  the  contrary  by  the  social 
compact;  and,  consequently,  when  we  consent  to  a  marriage  contract, 
we  cannot  be  understood  to  consent  that  it  shall  be  perpetual,  upon  con- 
dition of  its  not  being  rescinded  afterwards.  This  condition  takes 
place  only  in  respect  of  such  rights  to  bind  ourselves,  as  are  subjected 
to  the  civil  legislator  by  the  social  compact:  whereas,  the  right  to  bind 
ourselves  by  a  perpetual  marriage  contract,  if  we  bind  ourselves  by  any 
marriage  contract  at  all,  could  not  be  thus  subjected  to  the  civil  legis- 
lator, consistently  with  our  obligation  to  obey  the  law  of  God. 

XV.  We  commonly  distinguish  civil  laws  into  writ-  Civil  laws  are  writ- 
ten and  unwritten:  but  we  seldom  form  such  precise  ^"  ^^  unwritten. 
notions  of  each  as  will  keep  up  the  distinction,  and  show  us  wherein 
the  diflference  between  them  consists.  Every  rule  of  action  which  is 
enjoined  by  a  civil  legislator,  and  committed  to  writing,  does  not  imme- 
diately become  a  written  civil  law.  Such  laws  as  are  established  by 
long  and  uninterrupted  usage  or  custom,  may  certainly  be  committed 
to  writing,  as  well  as  any  other:  but  this  does  not  change  them  from 
unwritten  into  written  laws.  Every  precept  of  unwritten  law  may  be 
expressed  in  words:  and  whatever  can  be  expressed  in  words,  may  cer- 
tainly be  written  down:  and  when  any  precept  of  unwritten  law  is  thus 
written  down,  it  will  be  as  much  a  law,  as  it  was  before;  and  may  be 
called  a  law  in  writing,  if  you  please:  but  if  you  call  it  a  written  law, 
you  will  give  it  an  improper  name.  We  must,  therefore,  look  for  some 
other  definition  of  a  written  law  besides  the  common  one;  which  only 
says,  that  it  is  a  law  committed  to  writing.  No  rule  of  action,  though 
it  is  prescribed  by  a  civil  legislator,  and  is  committed  to  writing,  can  be 
called  a  written  civil  law;  unless  the  writing  contains  all  that  is  essen- 
tial to  a  civil  law.  Now,  the  essence  of  a  civil  law  consists  in  its  being 
a  rule  of  action  prescribed  by  the  authority  of  a  civil  legislator.  If, 
therefore,  the  writing  only  contains  the  rule  which  the  civil  legislator 
prescribed,  but  does  not  contain  the  evidence  of  its  having  been  pre- 
scribed by  his  authority;  that  is,  if  such  writing  is  not  authenticated  by 
him,  it  will  not  contain  all  that  is  essential  to  a  civil  law;  and,  conse- 
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quently,  it  can  only  be  called  a  law  in  writing,  but  will  be  no  written 
law.  But  by  defining  a  written  law  to  be  a  rule  of  action,  which  is  pre« 
scribed  in  writing  by  a  civil  legislator,  or  which  is  prescribed  by  the 
authority  of  a  civil  legislator,  and  is  committed  to  writing  by  the  same 
authority,  we  shall  distinguish  it  from  all  those  rules  of  action  which 
are  prescribed  by  the  authority  of  a  civil  legislator,  any  otherwise  than 
in  writing;  though  they  should  afterwards  be  committed  to  writing  by 
some  one  else,  who  has  not  the  same  authority. 

When  civil  legislators  are  professedly  employed  in  making  laws,  in* 
stead  of  trusting  their  acts  to  the  precarious  custody  of  unwritten  tra- 
dition, they  usually  record  what  they  have  done  in  writing;  that  so  the 
several  members  of  the  society,  who  are  concerned  in  the  laws  of  it, 
may  know  both  where  to  find  them  and  what  they  are.     Unwritten 
laws,  therefore,  either  were  not  made  at  first  by  a  civil  legislator,  pro- 
fessedly employed  in  the  business  of  legislation,  but  have  arisen  out  of 
immemorial  and  uninterrupted  usage  and  custom;  or  else,  if  they  were 
made  at  first  by  a  civil  legislator,  professedly  employed  in  this  business, 
the  evidence  of  their  having  been  so  made  is  lost,  and  they  have  only 
the  authority  of  the  like  usage  and  custom  to  support  them. 
Unwritten    kws,       XVI.  Whatever  usage  has  obtained  in  any  civil  so- 
how   established,  ciety  for  time  •  immemorial,  without  being  interrupted, 
may  be  presumed  to  be  agreeable  to  the  sense  of  such  society,  and  to 
have  obtained  with  its  consent:  because  the  usage  must  in  so  long  a 
time  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  public;  and  if  the  society  had 
not  consented  to  it,  there  must  have  been  frequent  opportunities  either 
of  interrupting  it  in  fact,  or  of  declaring  a  dislike  of  it  in  words.     But 
whatever  is  consented  to  by  a  civil  society,  becomes  a  law  of  such  so- 
ciety: and,  consequently,  any  usage  which  has  obtained  for  time  imme- 
morial, is  established  into  a  law  by  prescription.     The  particular  con- 
sent of  each  member  of  the  society  is  not  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  any  usage,  or  the  rules  arising  out  of  any  usage,  into  laws. 
For  the  general  consent  of  the  society  binds  each  of  its  members:  and 
any  rules  which  arise  out  of- such  usage,  as  has  continued  for  time  im- 
memorial, without  being  interrupted  by  any  act  of  the  public,  become 
laws  to  all  whom  tlie  society  intended  to  include  within  those  rules. 
Unwritten  laws  will  establish  themselves  in  the  same  manner;  notonlr 
in  a  perfect  democracy,  where  the  legislative  power  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  whole  collective  body  of  the  society,  but  under  such  forms  of  go- 
vernment, likewise,  as  commit  this  power  to  some  particular  legislative 
body.     The  standing  legislator  of  a  civil  society,  if  he  does  not  consent 
to  any  usage,  which  generally  obtains  amongst  the  members  of  such 
society,  might  at  any  time  interrupt  or  stop  it,  by  forbidding  it    U, 
therefore,  it  has  continued  long  enough  to  be  notorious,  and  is  not  in- 
terrupted  by  any  act  of  his,  he  may  be  presumed  to  consent  to  it:  and 
this  concurrence  of  the  legislator,  thus  collected,  will  be  sufficient  to 
give  it  the  force  of  a  law. 

But  though  the  consent  of  a  civil  society,  or  of  its  legislative  body 
collected  from  long  and  uninterrupted  usage,  establishes  such  usage  into 
a  general  law,  yet  a  law  so  established  admits  of  exceptions.  It  biads 
only  those  whom  the  society  intended  to  bind  by  it:  fi>r  no  positive  law 

•  See  Rook  I.  Chap.  VIII.  §  I.  V.  VHI. 
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extends  fiuiher  than  the  intention  of  the  legislator:  and,  consequently, 
if  any  particular  customs,  different  from  the  general  usage,  have  obtain- 
ed without  interruption,  for  time  immemorial,  in  respect  of  particular 
persons,  or  places,  or  things,  these  customs  will  be  exceptions  to  the 
general  law,  and  will  themselves  be  the  laws  of  those  persons',  places, 
or  things,  in  respect  of  which  they  have  so  obtained.  1  hese  particular 
customs,  which  are  exceptions  to  the  general  law,  are  established  by  the 
same  means,  and  upon  the  same  authority  with  the  law  itself,  by  the 
consent  of  the  society,  or  of  its  legislative  body,  collected  from  its  not 
putting  a  stop  to  them,  notwithstanding  they  have  obtained  for  so  long 
a  time,  that  they  must,  in  all  probability,  have  fedlen  under  public 
notice. 

XVn.  There  is  a  plain  reason  why  it  should  be  more  unwritten  Uw 
difficult  to  find  out  what  is  prescribed  by  an  unwritten  more  difficult  to 
law,  than  by  a  written  one.  The  rules  of  unwritten  ^  ascertained 
law  may,  indeed,  be  committed  to  writing.  But  when  ****"  "^""^^  ^'^• 
they  are,  it  will  still  be  a  question,  whether  such  writing  contains  the 
law  or  not:  because  it  will  not  appear,  from  the  writing  itself,  that  it  is 
authenticated;  or  that  the  rules,  which  it  contains,  are  prescribed  by 
any  legislator.  The  law  is  founded  in  usage  or  custom  only:  and,  con- 
sequently, it  can  only  be  collected  from  usage  or  custom.  In  the  mean- 
time the  members  of  a  civil  society  are  not  left  to  their  own  observa- 
tions to  find  out  the  unwritten  laws  of  it.  The  records  of  what  has 
been  done,  from  time  to  time,  in  courts  of  judicature,  are  evidences  of 
the  unwritten  law;  not  only  as  to  the  methods  of  proceeding  in  the 
court  itself,  but  likewise  as  to  those  points  which  have  come  into  ques- 
tion before  it.  If  the  methods  of  proceeding  in  the  court  itself  are 
grounded  upon  unwritten  law,  the  law  which  regulates  its  proceedings, 
faavine  thus  arisen  out  of  its  own  practice,  can  appear  only  in  its  own 
records.  The  law,  upon  which  any  points  of  controversy  have  been 
determined  by  the  court,  will  likewise  appear  in  the  same  records:  be- 
cause they  show  what  the  usage  and  custom  appeared  to  be  upon  the 
fullest  information  that  the  court  could  get.  When  *  Grotius,  there- 
fi>re,  teaches  us  to  have  recourse,  not  only  to  our  own  observations,  but 
to  the  judgment  of  others,  who  have  had  more  and  better  opportunities 
than  we  have  had,  of  making  observations  upon  such  general  usage  or 
particular  custom,  as  has  established  itself  into  a  law,  he  points  out  the 
principle  upon  which  the  determinations  of  courts  of  judicature  are  to 
be  received  as  the  most  authentic  evidences  of  unwritten  law.  The 
principle  is,  that  their  determinations  are  authentic  evidences  of  what 
the  usage  or  custom  appeared  to  be  upon  the  exactest  scrutiny. 

XVIII.  The  unwritten  laws  of  a  civil  society  are  Unwritten  laws, 
sometimes  repealed  or  altered  by  an  express  act  of  the  bow  repealed. 
legislative  body  of  the  society;  that  is,  though  they  were  established  at 
first  by  usage  or  custom,  they  are  sometimes  repealed  or  altered  after- 
wards by  written  laws.  They  may,  likewise,  be  repealed  or  altered 
by  long  disuse  or  prescription:  for,  as  the  consent  of  the  society,  upon 
which  they  are  established,  is  collected  only  from  the  presumptive  evi- 
denee  of  usage  or  custom;  so  a  long  and  uninterrupted  disuse  affords 
the  same  evidence,  that  the  society  has  consented  to  repeal  or  alter 
them. 

*  Gmt  Lib.  I.  Cap.  I.  S  XIV. 
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Written  laws  can-  XIX.  But  if  disuse  repeals  an  unwritten  law,  only 
not  be  repealed  as  it  IS  a  presumptive  evidence  that  the  society  has  con- 
by  prescnpuoii-  gented  to  repeal  such  law,  the  consequence  will  be,  that 
no  written  law  can  he  repealed  merely  by  disuse;  *  because  no  pre- 
sumption can  set  aside  a  certainty:  the  record,  in  which  the  written 
law  ap|)ears,  is  a  certain  evidence  of  its  having  been  established  by  suf- 
ficient authority;  whereas,  disuse  alTords,  at  most,  only  a  presumption 
of  its  havine;  been  repealed  by  the  like  authority. 

Written  laws  are,  indeed,  sometimes  said  to  be  grown  obsolete.  But 
then,  by  thoir  being  obsolete,  we  are  not  to  understand,  that  they  have 
ceased  to  oblige,  whenever  it  shall  be  found  necessary  to  put  them  in 
execution.  Sometimes  a  written  law  is  said  to  be  grown  obsolete,  when 
the  circumstances  of  those,  to  whom  it  relates,  are  so  changed,  that  the 
execution  of  the  law  would  be  of  no  use,  notwithstanding  it  might  be  a 
beneficial  law  at  the  time  of  making  it.  This  happens  more  particu- 
larly, where  the  legislator  had  not  the  special  matter  of  the  law  princi- 
pally in  view;  but  designed  either  to  guard  against  some  particular 
evil  which  might,  as  he  thought,  probably  be  prevented,  or  to  obtain 
some  particular  good,  which  might,  as  he  thought,  probably  be  advanced, 
by  using  such  cautions,  and  by  following  such  directions,  as  are  pre- 
scribed by  the  special  matter  of  the  law.  When  the  evil,  therefore, 
which  was  in  view,  is  no  longer  to  be  feared,  or  when  the  good,  which 
was  in  view,  is  effectually  obtained,  the  law  becomes  useless.  Some- 
times, though  the  execution  of  the  law  would  be  of  the  same  advan- 
tage now,  as  when  it  was  first  made,  we  say,  that  it  is  become  obsolete, 
if  it  has  not  for  any  considerable  time  been  put  in  execution;  so  that, 
what  it  enjoins  has  been  long  neglected,  or  what  it  forbids  has  been  long 
practised  with  impunity. 

Where  written  laws  are  bcconio  obsolete  in  the  former  sense,  it  may, 
with  some  reason,  be  called  a  hardshi]),  if  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  hard- 
ship, to  put  them  in  execution.  For,  since  all  civil  laws  either  have, 
or  ought  to  have,  the  prevention  of  some  evil,  or  the  attainment  of  some 
good  in  view,  it  is  scarce  consistent  with  the  nature  of  a  civil  law,  to 
lay  any  restraint  uj)on  the  members  of  a  society,  or  to  punish  them  for 
not  conij)lyin;j  with  any  restraint,  where  no  evil  will  be  prevented  or 
no  jrood  be  obtained  l)y  their  compliance. 

But  where  laws  are  become  obsolete,  in  the  latter  sense,  either  bj 
any  neglect  of  those  whose  business  it  is  to  put  them  in  execution,  or 
by  any  other  accident,  if  it  can  be  called  a  hardship  to  put  them  in  ex- 
ecution afterwards,  the  only  ground  for  calling  it  so  is  a  supposition^ 
that,  through  such  long  disuse,  many  persons  may  be  ignorant  of  what 
the  law  re(|uires  of  them.  This  hardship  is  effectually  prevented,  ii 
the  civil  maj^istrate,  or  executive  body,  gives  public  notice  beforehand, 
that  such  a  law  will  be  put  in  execution:  and  though  we  usually  say, 
that  a  notice  of  this  sort  revives  an  obsolete  law,  yet  this  revival  is 
made  without  an  act  of  legislative  |>ower:  the  law  \s  then  in  being,  and 
all  the  members  of  the  society,  that  are  concerned  in  it,  are  already 
bound  to  comply  with  it:  the  notice,  which  the  civil  magistrate  gives, 
only  informs  them  of  what,  through  long  disuse,  they  might  possibly 
have  forgotten. 

*  Sec  Book  1.  chap.  Mil. 
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XX.  Civil  laws  maj  be  divided  into  three  sorts;  General  division  of 
they  are  either  public,  or  private,  or  mixed.  Public  ^>^>*  **^«- 
laws  are  such  as  have  the  civil  power  of  the  public  for  their  object. 
These  laws  may  again  be  divided  into  such  as  are  fundamental,  and 
such  as  are  not  fundamental.  Such  public  laws  are  called  fundamental, 
as  prescribe  the  form,  and  establish  the  constitutional  power  of  the  le- 
gislative body  of  the  society.  Laws,  which  determine  the  form  of  the 
legislative  body,  and  give  one  part  of  the  society  an  exclusive  right  or 
power  of  legislation,  cannot  well  be  understood  to  have  been  derived, 
originally,  from  the  legislative  body  itself.  No  pait  of  the  society  has, 
originally,  any  exclusive  right  of  legislation:  this  right  or  power,  as  it 
arises  out  of  civil  union,  is  vested  in  the  whole  collective  body.  And 
if  DO  part  has,  originally,  any  right  of  this  sort,  it  cannot  acquire  any 
such  right,  by  any  act  of  its  own;  unless  the  rest  concur  in  this  act, 
and  by  so  concurring,  make  it  the  act  of  the  whole. 

Laws  of  this  sort,  are  usually  understood  to  bind  the  legislative  body 
itself,  and  not  to  be  alterable  by  its  authority.  And  for  this  reason, 
when  a  legislative  body,  after  it  is  established,  declares  any  law  of  its 
own  making,  to  be  a  fundamental  law,  or  a  law  of  the  constitution,  the 
meaning  of  this  declaration  is,  that  the  legislative  body  looks  upon 
itself  to  be  bound  by  this  law. 

But  there  are  many  laws  in  every  civil  society,  which  are  public, 
though  they  are  not  fundamental;  many  which  relate  to  the  civil  power, 
though  they  arc  derived  from  the  constitutional  legislative  body,  and 
are  at  all  times  subject  to  its  authority.  All  laws  which  regulate  or 
restrain  the  executive  body,  either  in  the  internal  or  external  branch 
of  its  executive  power,  are  of  (his  sort.  Those  laws  are  public,  but 
not  fundamental  ones,  which  determine  the  method  of  calling  and  ap- 
pointing civil  magistrates  to  their  respective  offices,  which  settle  the 
extent  and  limits  of  their  power,  or  which  regulate  the  proceedings  in 
courts  of  judicature;  and  those,  likewise,  which  fix  the  manner  of 
raising,  and  governing,  and  maintaining  the  military  force. 

Civil  laws,  which  adjust  the  mutual  rights  and  obligations  of  the 
members  of  a  civil  society,  in  respect  of  one  another,  may  be  called 
private  laws:  because  they  relate  more  particularly  to  private  persons. 
Of  this  sort  are  all  such  laws,  as  regulate  the  right,  that  a  man  has  over 
his  own  person,  or  to  direct  his  own  actions;  all  such,  as  either  deter- 
mine the  manner  of  acquiring,  or  holding,  or  alienating  private  pro- 
perty, or  regulate  the  several  limitations,  to  which  private  property  is 
subject;  and  all  such,  as  prescribe  the  form,  and  settle  the  effect  of 
promises,  or  contracts,  or  oaths,  not  only  of  those,  by  which  private 

troperty,  or  a  right  in  things  may  be  acquired,  but  of  those,  likewise, 
y  which  one  member  of  the  society  acquires  a  right  over  the  person 
of  another. 

Those  civil  laws  may  be  called  mixed  ones,  which  regulate  and  pre- 
scribe the  mutual  rights  and  obligations  of  the  public  or  society,  and  of 
the  several  members  or  private  persons,  who  are  under  its  protection. 
Of  this  sort  are  all  such  laws,  as  guard  the  common  welfare,  by  en- 
forcing the  duties,  which  we  owe  either  to  God  or  to  ourselves;  all 
such,  as  determine  the  right,  which  the  public  has  over  the  persons  of 
the  subjects  to  demand  their  assistance,  either  in  executing  the  laws 
within  the  society,  or  in  defending  it  against  its  enemies  from  without; 
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all  such,  aB  prescribe  what  taxes,  duties,  or  customs  are  to  be  paid  by 
the  subjects,  by  adjusting  the  demand  of  the  public  upon  the  private 
property  of  the  individuals,  for  the  support  of  the  government,  or  for 
maintaining  the  common  security,  and  advancing  the  common  benefit 
and  all  such,  likewise,  as  regulate  and  ascertain  the  special  obedience 
which  the  subjects  owe  to  their  established  governors.  To  the  same 
head,  we  may  reduce  all  criminal  or  penal  laws  in  general;  because  ail 
crimes  are  oifcnces  of  private  persons  against  the  public;  and  all  pun- 
ishment, in  a  state  of  civil  society,  is  inflicted  by  the  public,  upon  pri- 
vate persons. 

In  some  constitu-  XXI.  It  may  be  a  question,  whether  a  civil  law, 
tjons  the  civil  Uws  which  Settles  the  succession  to  a  kingdom,  is  a  fiinda- 
^.  r^^^rlnnt  cental  Uw  or  not.     But  unless  this  question  is  stated 

tnc  crow  n,  cannot  -i-x  ^         iii_  jaji. 

be  fundamental  more  precisely,  it  cannot  well  be  understood:  because, 
Iaws.  in  some  constitutions  it  may,  and  in  others  it  cannot  be 

a  fundamental  law.  In  order,  therefore,  to  determine  rightly  upon  this 
question,  it  will  be  necessary  to  distinguish  between  those  kingdoms, 
in  which  the  king  alone  is  the  legislative  body,  and  those,  in  which  he 
is  only  a  part  of  such  body,  whilst  the  whole  society,  either  by  itself, 
or  by  its  representatives,  is  the  other  part.  And  if  the  king  alone  is 
the  constitutional  legislative  body,  it  will  be  necessary  to  distinguish 
farther  between  those  kingdoms  which  are,  and  those  which  are  not, 
patrimonial. 

First,  in  a  patrimonial  kingdom,  if  the  king  is  the  sole  legislative 
body,  there  is,  by  the  supposition,  no  law  at  all,  and,  therefore,  cer- 
tainly, no  fundamental  law,  which  regulates  the  succession:  because 
the  law  which  settled  the  form  of  government,  and  the  compact,  made 
upon  this  law  between  the  king  and  the  people,  are  supposed  to  have 
given  the  king,  who  is  in   possession,  a  power  of  choosing  and  fixing 
his  successor.     If  any  thing,  which  relates  to  the  succession,  can  be 
called  fundamental,  it  is  the  obligation  of  the  present  possessor,  to 
leave  the  kingdom  to  his  successor  in  the  same  condition,  in  which  he 
received  it  himself;  that  is,  to  leave  it  patrimonial,  without  entailing  it 
any  farther,  than  U|K)n  the  next  immediate  successor,  by  any  law  of  his 
own  making.     As  he  received  it  in  this  condition  from  the  people,  he 
has  no  constitutional  power  of  altering  their  act,  without  their  consent 
And  in  fact,  if  he  was  to  attempt  to  alter  it,  what  he  does  would  be 
prevented  from  producing  any  etlect,  unless  he  had  the  concurrence  of 
the  people:  because,  whatever  he  does  without  their  concurrence,  is 
done  only  by  a  law  of  his  own  making:  and  since  he  transmits  his  own 
legislative  power  to  the  next  immediate  successor,  this  successor  will 
have  the  same  right  to  alter  this  law,  that  he  had  to  make  it:  the  con- 
sequence of  which  will  be,  that  the  entail,  which  he  introduces,  cannot 
take  place  without  the  consent  of  such  successor. 

Secondly,  if  the  law,  which  fixes  the  succession  to  the  crown,  can  be 
looked  upon  as  fundamental,  it  must  be  in  those  kingdoms,  in  which  the 
king  alone  is  the  constitutional  legislative  body,  and  the  crown  is  made 
hereditary  by  the  same  act  of  the  people,  which  appointed  their  king 
to  be  their  sole  legislator.  On  the  one  hand,  the  king  in  possession, 
notwithstanding  he  is  the  sole  legislative  body,  cannot  change  this  laWj 
without  the  consent  of  the  people:  because  it  was  made,  originally,  hj 
the  legislative  power  of  the  society:  and  if  it  does  not  bind  him  m  t 
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lawy  yet  it  certainly  binds  him  as  a  compact;  because  his  immediate  and 
direct  consent  to  it,  is  implied  in  his  acceptance  of  the  crown,  under 
the  conditions,  which  the  society  has  thus  established.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  people  have,  by  the  same  compact,  nven  up  their  legislative 
power  to  nim,  and,  consequently,  cannot,  wiuiout  his  consent,  repeal 
the  law  of  the  succession,  which  they  have  once  established.  The 
reader  will  do  well  to  remember  here,  that  we  are  now  only  consider- 
ing the  constitutional  right  of  the  people,  and  not  any  natural  right, 
which  they  may  have  in  cases  of  necessity,  or  where  the  constitution 
is  broken. 

However,  without  having  recourse  either  to  the  equitable  exception 
of  necessity,  or  to  a  breach  of  the  constitution,  if  the  king  in  possession, 
and  the  body  of  the  socie^  concur  in  changing  the  law  of  die  succes- 
sion; there  is  no  natural  reason,  why  such  a  concurrent  act  should  not 
be  valid.  For  the  notion  of  a  fundamental  law  of  any  civil  constitution 
does  not  consist  in  its  being  unalterable  by  any  human  power  whatso- 
ever, but  in  its  being  unalterable  by  the  constitutional  legislative  body, 
where  this  body  is  only  a  part  of  the  whole  society.  If  there  is  any 
doubt,  whether  such  a  concurrent  act  can,  of  right,  limit  or  alter  the 
succession;  this  doubt  must  arise  from  a  supposition,  that  the  successors, 
before  they  come  into  possession,  have  acquired  a  right  to  succeed, 
which  cannot,  without  their  consent,  be  naturally  taken  from  them. 
But  it  is  evident,  that  if  they,  who  would  have  succeeded,  supposing 
the  law  had  continued  as  it  was,  are  yet  unborn,  they  can  have  no  rieht 
at  all:  and,  consequently,  no  injury  is  done  them,  if  the  succession 
should,  before  they  are  born,  be  so  limited  or  altered  by  the  concurrent 
act  of  the  king  and  the  people,  as  to  exclude  them.  The  difficulty  will 
be  somewhat  greater,  if  the  successors  are  in  being  at  the  time,  when 
this  alteration  is  made.  But  there  are  two  ways,  in  which  we  may 
explain  this  difficulty.  In  the  first  place,  the  supposed  right  of  the 
successors  is  only  an  expectancy  during  the  life  of  the  present  suc- 
cessor: this  expectancy  is  supported  by  nothing  but  the  law;  it  cannot 
become  a  right,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  till  it  is  accepted:  and 
as  long  as  tne  present  possessor  lives,  there  can  be  no  acceptance  on 
the  part  of  the  successor.  If,  therefore,  the  law,  which  supported  the 
expectancy,  is  changed,  before  the  demise  of  the  present  possessor;  this 
expectancy  can  never  become  a  right  at  all.  Or  otherwise: — the  suc- 
cessors must  be  considered  either  as  parts  of  the  legislative,  or  as  parts 
of  the  collective  body  of  the  society.  But  during  the  life  of  the  pre- 
sent possessor,  the  supposition  here  made,  that  he  alone  is  the  legisla- 
tivo  body,  excludes  them  from  being  considered  as  parts  of  this  body. 
And  if  they  are  considered  only  as  parts  of  the  collective  body,  the 
general  act  of  the  society  concludes  them,  whether  they  immediately 
and  directly  consent  to  such  act  or  not. 

Indeed,  when  we  consider  them  only  as  parts  of  the  collective  body 
of  the  society,  nothing  but  the  general  security  or  general  benefit  cim 
justify  a  change  of  the  succession:  because  the  whole  exercise  of  civil 
legislative  power  is  to  be  directed  by  this  end;  whether  that  power  is 
exercised  to  repeal  an  old  law,  or  to  make  a  new  one;  whetner  it  is 
exercised  by  the  constitutional  legislative  body,  or  by  the  collective 
body,  or  by  both  of  Uiem  together.  For  since  a  civil  society  has  no 
other  power  over  its  members,  whether  they  are  the  successors  to  the 
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kingdom,  or  others  of  inferior  rank,  besides  what  was  origiinaily  de- 
signed for  the  general  security,  or  general  benefit;  it  has  no  right,  either 
by  making  a  new  law,  or  by  repealing  an  old  one,  to  take  away  even 
the  reasonable  expectancy  of  advantage  from  any  of  its  members,  unless 
the  general  security,  or  general  benefit  requires  that  it  should  be  taken 
awav. 

This  account  of  what  may  be  done  in  respect  of  the  law  of  the  suc- 
cession to  the  crown,  where  the  king  alone  is  the  legislative  body,  will 
show  us,  that  this  law  is  not  a  fundamental  law  of  the  constitution,  but 
is  liable  to  be  changed  by  the  legislative  body,  and  may  be  changed  by 
it,  without  breaking  in  upon  the  constitution;  if  the  body  of  the  soci- 
ety, either  by  itself,  or  by  its  representatives,  is  a  part  of  such  legisla- 
tive. Where  the  constitution  has  given  tl^  sole  legislative  power  to 
the  kisig;  he  alone  cannot  change  the  succession,  which  was  settled  by 
a  law  derived  from  the  original  'legislative  power  of  the  society:  be- 
cause this  law  is  binding  upon  him  by  means  of  a  compact  between 
him  and  the  people,  which,  as  it  established  his  right,  established  like- 
wise the  succession:  and  since  he  is  only  one  of  the  parties  to  this 
compact,  he  cannot,  by  any  act  of  his  own,  set  the  obligation  of  it  aside. 
In  like  manner,  the  collective  1)ody  of  the  society  is  only  one  of  the 

Earties  to  the  same  compact,  which  vested  the  legislative  power  in 
im:  and,  consequently,  as  it  cannot,  by  any  act  of  its  own,  make  this 
compact  void,  sn  neither  can  it  make  any  law  which  shall  be  binding, 
or  repeal  any  which  was  binding:  because,  as  long  as  this  compact  sub- 
sists, it  has  no  legislative  power.     But  neither  of  these  reasons  will 
hold  in  respect  of  a  legislative  body,  of  which  the  king  is  one  part,  and 
the  body  of  the  society,  either  by  itself  or  by  its  representatives,  is  the 
other  part.     For,  in  such  a  mixed  legislative  as  this,  both  the  parties  to 
the  compact,  which  fixed  the  law  of  the  succession,  are  always  present: 
the  king  in  possession  is  present  on  the  one  part;  and  the   body  of  the 
society  is  present  on  the  other  part.     If,  indeed,  the  body  of  the  society 
is  itself  distinguished  into  two  parts;  one  of  which  consists  of  the  se- 
lect few  called  nobles,  and  the  other  of  the  bulk  of  the  society,  which 
is  usually  called  the  people;  in  all  ei)nnges«  that  are  made  in  the  law  of 
the  succession  to  the  crown,  the  concurrence  of  the  nobles,  when  they 
are  thus  considered  as  a  distinct  part  of  the  society,  is  as  necessary  as 
the  concurrence  of  tiie  rest  of  the  people:  because,  the  change,  if  it  is 
duly  made,  must  be  made  by  the  joint  act  of  all  who  were  parties  in  the 
compact,  by  which  the  succession  was  originally  settled.     No  compact 
can  be  released,  and  no  law  can  be  altered,  without  the  consent  of  all 
those  who  are  parties  to  such  compact,  or  without  the  concurrent  ael 
of  all  those  by  whose  authority  such  law  was  established.     The  coo- 
sent,  therefore,  of  the  king,  in  present  possession,  and  of  what  is  here 
called  the  people,  either  by  themselves  or  by  their  representatives,  will 
not  be  sufficient  to  produce  a  change  in  the  succession,  without  the  coo- 
sent  of  the  nobles;  if  they  were  distinct  parties  to  the  original  settle- 
ment of  it,  and  are  not  represented  l)y  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
But  where  the  general  body  of  the  society  is  thus  distinguished  into 
the  nobles  and  the  people;  if  the  constitutional  legislative  body  consists 
of  the  king,  who  is  in  possession,  and  the  nobles,  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  there  are  always  present  in  such  a  legislative  body, 
all  the  parties  who  could  be  concerned  from  the  first  in  any  settlement 
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of  the  crown:  and,  consequently,  such  a  legislative  body  will  have  a 
power  to  limit  or  to  change  the  succession  for  the  general  security  and 
benefit  of  the  society. 

XXIL  *  We  may  now  understand  what  sort  of  king-  controverted  luc- 
doms  Grotius  is  speaking  of,  when  he  inquires,  who  can  cession  nay  be 
decide  a  controversy  that  arises  in  the  life-time  of  a  king,  wtUed  by  civil 
between  two  or  more  claimants  to  the  succession.  In  ^^' 
those  constitutions  where  the  legislative  body  consists  of  the  king  and 
the  whole  body  of  the  society,  actingeither  by  itself  or  by  its  repre- 
sentatives, this  can  be  no  question.  For,  since  such  a  legislative  body 
has  a  confldtutional  right  of  limiting  the  succession  by  a  civil  law,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  its  having  a  like  constitutional  right  of  putting  an 
end  to  a  controversy  of  this  sort  by  the  same  means. 

The  inquiry,  therefore,  relates  to  those  constitutions  only,  where  the 
king  alone  is  the  constitutional  legislative  body.  Grotius  tells  his  read- 
ers, in  express  words,  that  he  had  such  a  kingdom  in  his  mind:  and  if 
he  had  not  told  them  so,  it  might  easily  have  been  collected  from  the 
reason  which  he  gives,  why  the  people  could  not  decide  this  contro- 
yersY,  and  interpret  the  law  of  the  succession  authoritatively,  so  as 
finally  to  determine  which  of  all  the  competitors  has  the  best  claim. 
The  reason  which  he  gives  is,  that  the  people  have,  by  the  constitution, 
entrusted  all  civil  jurisdiction  to  their  king.  What  he  adds  farther, 
would,  if  it  was  true,  increase  the  difficulty.  He  supposes  the  civil 
jurisdiction  to  be  given,  not  only  to  the  king,  but  to  his  family  likewise; 
■o  that  .the  people,  or  the  body  of  the  society,  whilst  any  of  this  family 
are  in  being,  can  have  no  jurisdiction  at  all,  either  by  themselves  alone, 
or  jointly  with  the  present  possessor.  But  this  supposition  is  not  true: 
the  several  claimants,  or  any  others  of  his  family,  have  no  civil  juris- 
diction in  his  life-time;  they  have  only  an  expectancy  of  such  a  jurisdic- 
tion; and  this  expectancy  will  fail,  if  the  law,  which  supports  it,  is  al- 
tered before  his  death.  However,  the  reason,  which  Grotius  alleges, 
will  conclude  against  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  people  to  decide  this  con- 
troversy by  themselves,  or  by  their  own  authority,  without  this  addi- 
tional supposition:  because,  without  considering  the  successors,  the 
people  have,  by  the  civil  constitution,  vested  the  legislative  power  in 
the  possessor  of  the  crown  for  the  time  being. 

As  the  people  alone  could  not  decide  this  controversy  for  want  of  le- 

S'alative  power,  so  neither  could  the  king  alone  decide  it:  because,  as 
rotius  observes,  the  right  to  the  succession  is  not  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  present  possessor,  unless  in  patrimonial  kingdoms:  in 
kingdoms,  which  are  not  patrimonial,  if  the  king  is  the  constitutional 
legislative  body,  the  law  of  the  succession  comes  originally  from  the 
people,  and  by  compact  between  him  and  the  people  is  made  binding 
upon  him. 

But  though  the  people  alone  cannot  decide  this  controversy,  for  want 
of  legislative  power  in  general;  and  though  the  king  alone  cannot  de- 
cide it,  for  want  of  legislative  power  in  this  particular  instance,  yet 
upon  the  principles  which  have  just  now  been  explained,  the  present 
possessor  of  the  crown,  and  the  body  of  the  society  top;cther,  have  a 
right  to  decide  it  by  a  joint  act.     For  all  the  parties  to  the  originol  com- 

•  Grot.  T/ib.  IT.  Cap.  VII.  §  XXVII. 
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fact,  by  which  the  succession  was  settled  at  first,  are  included  in  the 
ing  and  the  body  of  the  society:  and,  consequently,  whatever  they  do, 
will  be  binding  upon  all. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

OF  IXTERPRETATION. 


I.  Interpretation^  what. — II.  Province  qf  interpretation. — III.  Three 
aorta  qf  interpretation. — IV.  Rulea  qf  literal  interpretation. — V. 
Mixed  interpretation^  where  to  be  uaed. — VI.  Three  topica  of  mixed 
interpretation. — VII.  Worda  are  to  be  conatrued  agreeably  to  the 
aubject  matter. — VIII.  Worda  are  to  be  ao  conatrued  aa  to  produce 
a  reaaonable  effect. — IX.  Worda  qf  a  laWy  or  other  writings  are  to 
be  conatrued  by  ita  circumatancea. — X.  Srict  and  large  interpreta- 
tion^ what. — XI.  Meaning  qf  the  toriter  how  extended  Sy  rational  in- 
terpretation.— XII.  Meaning  qf  the  writer  how  reatrained  by  rationd 
interpretation. — XIII.  Scarce  any  lawa  but  what  naturally  admit  tf 
rational  interpretation. 

Interpretatioii,  I.  A  *  PBOMisG,  or  a  contract,  or  a  will,  gives  us  t 

^*»'-  right  to  whatever  the  promiser,  the  contractor,  or  the 

testator,  designed  or  intended  to  make  ours.  But  his  design  or  inten- 
tion, if  it  is  considered  merely  as  an  act  of  his  mind,  cannot  be  known 
to  any  one  besides  himself.  When,  therefore,  we  speak  of  his  design 
or  intention  as  the  measure  of  our  claim,  wo  must  necessarily  be  un- 
derstood  to  mean  the  design  or  intention,  which  he  has  made  known  or 
expressed  by  some  outward  mark:  because  a  design  or  intention,  which 
does  not  appear,  can  have  no  more  effect,  or  can  no  more  produce  a 
claim,  than  a  design  or  intention  which  does  not  exist. 

In  like  manner,  the  obligations  that  are  produced  by  the  civil  laws 
of  our  country,  arise  from  the  intention  of  the  lesiislator;  not  merely 
as  this  intention  is  an  act  of  the  mind,  but  as  it  is  declared  or  express- 
ed by  some  outward  sign  or  mark,  which  makes  it  known  to  us.  For 
the  intention  of  the  legislator,  whilst  he  keeps  it  to  himself,  produces 
no  effect,  and  is  of  no  more  account  than  if  he  had  no  such  intention. 
Where  we  have  no  knowledge,  we  can  be  under  no  obligation.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  be  obliged  to  comply  with  his  will,  where  we  do  not 
know  what  his  will  is.  And  we  can  no  otherwise  know  what  his  will 
is,  than  by  means  of  some  outward  sign  or  mark,  by  which  this  will  is 
expressed  or  declared. 

From  hence  it  appears,  that  the  way  to  ascertain  our  claims,  as  ther 
arise  from  promises,  contracts  or  wills,  and  our  obligations,  as  they  arise 
from  instituted  laws,  is  to  collect  the  meaning  and  intention  of  the  pro- 
miser,  contractor,  testator,  or  lawmaker,  from  some  outward  signs  or 
marks.  The  collecting  of  a  man's  intention  from  such  signs  or  marb 
is  called  interpretation. 

Province  of  inter-      II.  f  Words  are  the  common  signs  that  mankind  make 
prcution.  ngg  Qf  ^q  declare  their  intention  to  one  another:  and 

Grot.  Lib.  II.  Cap.  XVI.  S  I.  fGrot.  Ibid.  S  H-  IV. 
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when  the  words  of  a  man  express  his  meaning  plainly,  distinctly  and 
perfectly,  we  have  no  occasion  to  have  recourse  to  any  other  means  of 
interpretation.  But  sometimes  a  man's  words  are  obscure;  sometimes 
they  are  ambiguous;  and  sometimes  they  express  his  meaning  so  im- 
perfectly, as  either  to  fall  short  of  his  intention,  and  not  express  the 
whole  of  it,  or  else  to  exceed  his  intention,  and  express  more  than  he 
designed.  In  any  of  these  cases,  we  must  have  recourse  to  some  other 
means  of  interpretation;  that  is,  we  must  make  use  of  some  other  signs 
or  marks,  besides  the  words  of  the  speaker  or  the  writer,  in  order  to 
collect  his  meaning.  These  other  signs  or  marks,  are  what  Grotius 
ranks  under  the  general  head  of  probable  conjectures.  If  we  attend  to 
this  account  of  interpretation,  to  the  end  thatiit  has  in  view,  and  to  the 
means  that  it  employs  to  come  at  this  end,  it  will  help  us  to  distinguish 
interpretation  from  some  other  arts  with  which  it  is  frequently  con- 
founded. 

Both  the  end  and  the  means  of  interpretation  will  distinguish  it  from 
criticism.  The  end  which  criticism  aims  at,  is  to  find  out  what  were 
the  words  of  a  writer;  whether,  for  instance,  the  writing  that  is  before 
UB,  is  forged  or  genuine:  whether  any  parts  of  it,  or  at  least  any  mate- 
rial parts,  have  been  foisted  in,  or  omitted,  or  erased,  or  altered.  The 
end  which  interpretation  aims  at,  is  to  find  out  what  was  the  intention 
of  (he  writer;  to  clear  up  the  meaning  of  his  words,  if  they  are  ob- 
scure; to  ascertain  the  sense  of  them,  if  they  are  ambiguous;  to  deter- 
mine what  his  design  was,  where  his  words  express  it  imperfectly. 
Without  inquiring  what  means  the  critic  makes  use  of,  we  may  be  sure 
that  they  cannot  be  the  same  with  those  that  are  made  use  of  by  the  in- 
terpreter: for  the  interpreter's  work  does  not  begin  till  the  critic's  is 
ended.  We  must  be  in  possession  of  the  writer's  genuine  words,  be- 
fore we  can  either  show  from  them  what  his  intention  was,  or  can  have 
any  grounds  for  calling  in  the  assistance  of  conjectures  to  clear  up  their 
meaning,  to  ascertain  their  sense,  or  to  determine  that  the  intention  of 
him,  who  used  them,  is  in  any  respect  different  from  what  they  express. 
It  is  one  thing  to  determine  whether  a  writing,  that  is  before  us,  is  the 
genuine  will  of  the  person  whose  will  it  is  pretended  to  be;  and  another 
to  determine  what  was  the  intention  of  the  testator  in  that  will.  The 
former  of  these  points  must  be  settled,  before  the  latter  can  properly 
come  into  question.  We  might,  indeed,  be  able  to  clear  up  the  mean- 
ing of  the  person  who  dictated  that  writing:  but  this  would  not  deter- 
mine the  meaning  of  the  testator  with  any  certainty;  if  there  was  any 
doubt  whether  that  writing  was  his  genuine  will  or  not;  unless  this 
doubt  was  first  removed. 

Sometimes  we  are  at  a  loss  to  find  out  a  writer's  meaning,  merely  be- 
cause we  cannot  read  his  writing:  this  obscurity  may  be  occasioned  by 
his  using  either  a  cypher,  or  abbreviations,  or  a  hand,  that  we  arc  un- 
acquainted with.  But  the  clearing  up  such  obscurities  as  these,  is  not 
the  proper  object  of  interpretation.  It  is,  indeed,  the  business  of  in- 
terpretation to  find  out  the  meaning  or  design  of  a  writer.  But  then  it 
supposes  that  we  are  in  possession  of  his  words.  And  where  we  can- 
not read  his  writing,  the  difficulty  of  making  out  his  meaning  arises 
fr*om  our  want  of  knowing  what  his  words  are. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  determine  exactly,  where  the  provinces  of  the 
grammarian  and  tho  lexicoj|;raphcr  end,  and  the  province  of  the  inter- 
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preter  begins.     But  though  these  provinces  run  into  one  another  at 
their  confines,  they  are  distinct  enough  at  their  remotest  extremities. 
The  boy  who  is  learning  the  Hebrew  language,  by  the  help  of  his 
grammar  and  his  lexicon,  is  certainly  not  employed  in  the  same  pro- 
vince with  the  divine,  who  settles  the  intent  of  the  Lentical  Lawgiver. 
And  yet  the  divine  is  frequently  indebted  to  nothing  else  but  his  skill 
in  the  original  language,  for  his  discoveries  of  the  meaning  of  the  law. 
Interpretation  certainly  supposes  us  to  have  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  language  which  the  writer  made  use  of,  whose  meaning  we  are  to 
find  out.     Until  we  have  acquired  such  a  knowledge  as  this,  we  cannot 
say,  whether  his  words  are  clear  or  obscure;  whether  they  are  ambi- 
guous or  precise.     If  wc  are  able  to  read  the  characters  in  which  he 
wrote;  or  if  what  he  has  written  is  read  to  us  by  any  one  else;  the 
words  will  be  only  empty  sounds,  and  cannot  convey  any  meaning  at 
all.     We  may,  if  we  please,  call  our  own  ignorance  of  his  language, 
an  obscurity  in  his  writing:  but  it  is  such  an  obscurity  as  is  not  to  be 
cleared  up  by  the  topics  of  interpretation,  but  by  the  lexicon  and  the 
grammar.     We  do,  indeed,  call  a  man  an  interpreter  who  translates 
what  is  spoken  or  written  in  a  language  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  into 
another  language  with  which  we  are  better  acquainted.     But  such  i 
man  only  supplies  the  place  of  a  lexicon  and  a  grammar:  and  if  we 
would  speak  distinctly  and  properly,  he  is  rather  to  be  called  a  trans- 
lator, than  an  interpreter.     He  gives  us  the  words  of  the  speaker  or  of 
the  writer;  and  then,  by  means  of  the  words,  or  of  other  conjectures, 
if  such  conjectures  are  necessary,  we  are  to  make  out  the  speaker's  or 
the  writer's  meaning.     It  seems  to  be  an  ignorance  of  the  same  sort, 
though  in  a  less  degree,  which  makes  any  writing  obscure,  where  we 
have  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  language^  but  are  not  perfect  mas- 
ters of  it.     This  happens  sometiincs  even  in  our  mother  tongue,  io 
which,  if  there  are  no  other  words  not  generally  understood,  there  are 
at  least  manv  terms  of  art.  which  are  a  sort  of  lani^uaise  bv  themselves, 
and  are  not  fully  understood  hy  tiie  goiurality  of  the   people,  but  bv 
such  only  as  have  been  employ od   in  the  trade  or  profession,  or  have 
studied  the  science,  to  which  those  terms  belong.     When  a  mane's  mean- 
ing, in  what  he  speaks  or  writes,  is  obscure,  because  he  uses  such  words 
as  these,  it  can  scarce  ho  looked  upon  as  the  province  of  interpretation 
to  exphdn  it.     The  only  way  of  clearing  up  the  obscurity  is  to  get  a 
fuller  knowledge  of  the  language:  this  may  be  done  by  having  recourse 
to  those  who  understand  the  terms  of  art,  or  other  words,  that  occasion 
the  obscuritv:  but  then,  thev  to  whom  we  thus  have  recourse,  onlvin- 
struct  us  in  the  language,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  translators:  be- 
cause the  instruction  which  they  give  us,  consists  in  nothing  else  but  in 
substituting  a  word,  that  we  do  understand,  into  the  place  of  another, 
that  we  do  not  understand.     But  since  a  technical,  or  other  dictionarr, 
would  do  all  for  us  that  thov  do;  if  we  will  call  this  bv  the  name  of  in* 
terpretation,  we  may  as  well  give  the  same  name  to  what  we  do,  vrben 
we  learn  a  language  of  which  we  were  totally  ignorant  before.     In  lan- 
guages, of  which  wc  have  a  coni])ctent  knowledge,  but  not  so  perfect  a 
knowledge  as  we  have  of  our  mother  tongue,  this  sort  of  obscurity  i> 
more  frequent:  and  as  we  are  rather  indebted  to  nice  observations  oi 
our  own  upon  the  language,  tlian  to  a  grammar  or  a  lexicon,  for  the 
clearing  up  such  obscurities,  wc  Inok  upon  what  we  do,  when  we  clear 
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them  up,  as  a  sort  of  interpretation.  But  yet,  since  these  observations 
chiefly  consist  in  comparing  the  sense,  in  which  the  same  words  are 
used  upon  different  occasions,  all  that  they  lead  us  to,  seems  to  be  no- 
thing more  than  the  common  use  of  words  in  the  hnguage  of  the  writer. 
We  are  constantly  making  the  like  observations  upon  our  mother  tongue, 
in  our  daily  practice,  without  knowing  that  we  do  make  them.  And 
as  study  and  attention  fix  them  in  our  memories,  when  we  make  them 
upon  other  languages,  so  the  frequency  of  them  fixes  them  there,  in  the 
language  of  our  own  country. 

There  are,  indeed,  another  sort  of  observations,  which  consist  in  ety- 
mological refinements.  But  these  are  as  likely  to  mislead,  as  to  assist 
us,  in  civing  the  proper  sense  to  the  words,  either  of  our  own  or  of  any 
other  language.  All  words  have  their  meaning  originally  from  nothing 
else  but  the  common  consent  of  those  who  use  them.  Their  true  sig- 
nification, therefore,  is  to  be  determined  by  this  common  consent,  which 
must  be  looked  for,  not  in  the  etymology  of  the  words,  but  in  common 
use  and  custom.  We  may  take  pains,  or  may  amuse  ourselves,  in  find- 
ine  out  the  roots  of  words,  and  in  deriving  them  from  these  roots  by 
rules  of  etymology.  But  when  we  have  done  all  that  we  can  do 
in  this  way,  an  ordinary  man,  who  has  no  other  verbal  learning  than 
what  he  has  been  furnished  with  by  common  discourse,  in  the  language 
to  which  these  words  belong,  will  be  more  likely  to  give  them  their 
true  sense,  than  we  shall  be  with  all  our  refinements.  In  dead  lan- 
guages, this  sort  of  learning  seems  to  have  some  use.  We  are  forced 
to  have  recourse  to  its  help,  where  we  can  get  no  better:  we  are  forced 
to  guess  at  the  sense  of  a  word,  which  is  used  but  seldom,  or  perhaps 
only  once,  by  the  sense  of  the  root  from  which  that  word  is  derived. 
But  this  can  never  be  done  with  any  appearance  of  reason,  unless  the 
root  is  used  more  frequently  than  the  word  itself:  because,  otherwise, 
the  sense  of  the  root  will  be  as  uncertain  as  the  sense  of  the  word. 
And  even  where  the  sense  of  the  root  is  better  ascertained,  a  few  slight 
observations,  either  upon  our  own  language,  or  upon  any  other  that  we 
arc  well  acquainted  with,  will  serve  to  show  us,  that  derivative  words 
have  often  a  very  different  sense  from  what  we  should  have  imagined 
them  to  have,  if,  instead  of  attending  to  their  common  use,  we  had  at- 
tended only  to  their  etymology. 

However,  though  the  mere  translator  is  certainly  employed  in  a  dif- 
ferent province  from  that  of  interpretation,  yet,  since  a  more  exact 
knowledge  of  language,  than  the  grammar  or  lexicon  can  teach  us,  is 
fi*equently  required  to  clear  up  the  meaning  of  a  speaker  or  a  writer, 
where  it  is  obscure,  we  may  well  consider  this  knowledge  as  having  a 
share  in  the  business  of  interpretation. 

III.  Interpretation,  as  we  have  already  defined  it,  con-  Three  soru  of  in- 
sists in  finding  out,  or  collecting,  the  intention  of  a  tcrpretation. 
speaker,  or  of  a  writer,  either  from  his  words,  or  from  other  conjectures, 
or  from  both.  It  may,  therefore,  be  divided  into  three  sorts,  according 
to  the  different  means  that  it  makes  use  of  for  obtaining  its  end.  These 
three  sorts  of  interpretation  are  literal,  rational  and  mixed.  Where  we 
collect  the  intention  of  the  speaker  or  the  writer  from  his  words  only, 
as  they  lie  before  us,  this  is  literal  interpretation.  Where  his  words 
do  not  express  his  intention  perfectly,  but  either  exceed  it  or  fall  short 
of  it,  so  that  we  are  to  collect  it  from  probable  or  rational  conjectures 
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only,  this  is  rational  interpretation.  And  where  his  words,  though  they 
do  express  his  intention,  when  they  are  rightly  understood,  are  in  them- 
selves of  doubtful  meaning,  and  we  are  forced  to  have  recourse  to  the 
like  conjectures  to  finS  out  in  what  sense  he  used  them,  this  sort  of  in- 
terpretation is  mixed;  it  is  partly  literal,  and  partly  rational:  we  collect 
the  intention  of  the  S])eaker,  or  the  writer,  from  his  words,  indeed,  but 
not  without  the  help  of  other  conjectures. 

Rules  onitcrU  in-  i  V.  *  If  the  words  and  the  construction  of  a  writing 
tcrprciation.  are  clear  and  precise,  we  scarce  call  it  interpretation  to 

collect  the  intention  of  the  writer  from  thence.     But  the  definition  of 
interpretation  will  best  inform  us  whether  it  is  to  be  called  by  this  name 
or  not.     Interpretation  consists  in  collecting  the  intention  of  a  man  from 
the  outward  signs  that  he  makes  use  of  to  declare  his  intention:  it  must, 
therefore,  certainly  be  one  branch  of  interpretation  to  collect  his  inten- 
tion from  his  clear  and  precise  words,  as  they  lie  before  us.     The  only 
reason  that  we  can  have  to  doubt  whether  this  is  to  be  called  interpre- 
tation or  not,  is,  that  we  commonly  include  somethine;  of  art,  or  skill,  or 
sagacity,  in  our  notion  of  interpretation:  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  art,  or  skill,  or  sagacity,  in  finding  out  a  man's  meaning,  where  his 
words  express  it  clearly  and  precisely.     That  this  is  the  reason  of  our 
doubt,  apjiears  from  our  readiness  to  give  the  name  of  interpretation  to 
our  collecting  the  intention  of  a  writer  from  his  words  only;  when 
there  is  any  obscurity  arising  either  from  unusual  words,  or  from  a  per- 
plexed construction,  which  cannot  be  removed  without  more  skill  ro 
the  language,  that  he  writes  in,  than  most  people  are  masters  of.    But 
certainly,  if  this  is  to  be  called  interpretation,  we  may  as  well  give  the 
same  name  to  our  collecting  of  his  intention  from  his  w*ord$  only,  when 
there  is  no  such  obscurity:  because,  though  some  art  or  skill  is  neces- 
sary to  remove  that  obscurity,  it  is  n(Jt  properly  the  art  or  skill  of  an 
interpreter,  but  of  a  grammarian  or  a  lexicographer.     Sometimes,  how- 
ever, when  tlie  intention  of  a  writer  is  to  be  collected  from  his  plain 
words,  we  call  it  interpretation  without  any  scruple.     Suppose,  that  we 
had  a  w*ill  before  us,  which  is  to  be  interpreted,  and  that  I  was  to  coo- 
tend  for  a  rational  interpretation  of  it:  if  you  were  of  a  different  opin- 
ion from  me,  you  would  express  this  opinion  by  saying,  that   we  ought 
to  follow  the  literal  interpretation.     Now,  as  I,  by  contending  for  a  ra- 
tional interpretation,  mean,  that  we  are  to  collect  the  testator's  intention 
from  something  else  besides  his  words;  you,  by  contending  on  the  con-       J 
trary,  that  we  ought  to  follow  a  literal  interpretation,  must  mean,  that 
we  ought  to  collect  his  intention  from  his  words  only.     Thus,  though 
w*e  doubt  whether  literal  interpretation,  which  consists  in  collecting  a 
man ^8  intention  from  his  words  only,  is  to  be  called  interpretation,  when 
we  consider  it  alone;  we  have  no  such  doubt,  when  we  come  to  com- 
pare it  with  another  sort  of  interpretation,  which  consists  in  collecting 
his  intention  from  something  else  besides  his  words. 

The  principal  rule  to  be  observed  in  literal  interpretation,  is  to  fol- 
low that  sense,  in  respect  both  of  tlie  words  and  of  the  construction, 
which  is  agreeable  to  common  use,  without  attending  to  etymological 
fancies,  or  grammatical  refinements.  Wc  have  already  seen  the  reason 
why  we  are  to  attend  rather  to  common  use,  than  to  etymology,  in  de- 
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.termining  the  signification  of  words.  And  if  the  reader  understands 
what  I  mean  by  grammatical  refinements,  he  will  readily  see  a  reason 
why  we  are  to  attend  to  common  use  rather  than  to  them.  By  gram- 
matical refinements,  then,  I  mean,  such  rules  of  construction  as  are  not 
justified  by  the  common  usage  of  the  language  before  us,  and  have  no- 
thing else  to  support  them  but  some  groundless  conjecture,  or  some 
supposed  analogy  between  this  language  and  others.  The  rule,  when 
it  IS  thus  explained,  will  be  found  not  to  differ  from  one  which  is  more 
commonly  laid  down:  we  are  usually  directed,  in  interpreting  writings, 
to  follow  the  literal  and  grammatical  sense;  the  literal  sense,  as  to  the 
words  themselves,  and  the  grammatical  sense,  as  to  the  construction  of 
them.  In  this  rule,  we  are  to  understand,  by  the  literal  sense,  such  a 
plain  sense  of  the  words,  as  custom  and  usage  has  given  them,  and  not 
such  an  etymological  sense  as  fancy  may  have  invented.  And  by  the 
grammatical  sense  we  are  to  understand  that  sense  which  arises  fi-om 
such  a  grammatical  construction,  as  the  like  custom  and  usage  will  sup- 
port, and  not  that  refined  sense,  which  depends  upon  a  construction 
supported  only  by  such  rules  of  grammar,  as,  instead  of  being  copied 
firom  eommon  use,  are  intended  to  overrule  its  authority. 

The  Locrians,  coming  into  the  extreme  parts  of  Calabria,  found  the 
Sicilians  in  possession  of  it.  But  the  Sicilians,  being  alarmed  at  their 
unexpected  arrival,  made  a  league  with  them,  in  these  words: — ^That 
the  Locrians  would  preserve  amity  with  them,  and  would  allow  them 
to  enjoy  that  country  m  common  with  themselves,  as  lone  as  they  should 
tread  upon  this  earth,  and  have  these  heads  upon  their  shoulders.  The 
Locrians,  when  they  came  to  swear  to  this  contract,  had  first  put  earth 
in  their  shoes,  and  had  privately  fastened  upon  their  shoulders  heads  of 
garlic.  And  as  soon  as  they  had  taken  the  oath,  they  threw  the  earth 
out  of  their  shoes,  and  the  heads  of  garlic  from  their  shoulders;  and 
upon  the  first  opportunity,  drove  the  Sicilians  out  of  the  country.  In 
common  use,  the  literal  and  grammatical  sense  of  these  expressions: — 
As  long  as  we  tread  upon  this  earth,  and  as  Ions  as  we  wear  these  heads 
UDon  our  shoulders — are  equivalent  to  our  saying — as  long  as  we  live. 
Tne  Locrians  might,  indeed,  call  theirs  a  literal  and  grammatical  sense. 
But  it  is  such  a  literal  and  grammatical  sense,  as  common  usase  knows 
nothing  of.  When  Temures  had  articled  with  the  garrison  of  Sebastia, 
that  no  blood  should  be  shed,  he  ordered  all  the  prisoners  to  be  buried 
alive.  He  might  say,  that  he  kept  to  the  letter  and  to  the  grammar  of 
his  articles;  for  though  he  took  awav  the  lives  of  the  prisoners,  he  did 
not  shed  their  blood.  But,  not  to  shed  their  blood — when  the  words 
are  understood,  according  to  such  a  literal  and  grammatical  sense  as 
common  usage  has  given  them,  does  not  barely  mean — not  to  kill  them 
by  letting  out  their  blood;  it  means — not  to  kill  them  at  all,  in  any  man- 
ner whatsoever. 

We  may  now,  perhaps,  be  able  to  reconcile  this  seeming  contradic- 
tion; that  the  literal  and  grammatical  performance  of  a  contract  is  not  a 
due  performance  of  it;  and,  yet,  that  every  contract  is  to  be  understood 
according  to  the  literal  and  grammatical  sense  of  the  words  in  which  it 
is  expressed.  By  the  literal  and  grammatical  sense,  we  sometimes 
mean  such  a  sense,  as  the  words  will  just  bear;  and  sometimes  we  mean 
such  a  sense  as  common  use  has  given  them.     All  contracts  ought  to  be 
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understood  according  to  this  latter  sense;  and  a  performance  of  them, 
according  to  the  former  sense,  is  not  a  due  performance. 
Mixed  intcrprctap       V.  *  Where  the  words  of  a  contract,  or  of  a  will,  or 
tion,  where  to  be  of  a  law,  may  be  so  strained  as  to  admit  of  a  sense 
"'^'  which,  though  it  does  not  hurt  the  grammar,  and  is  not 

inconsistent  with  the  letter,  is  such  a  sense  as  common  usage  will  not 
justify,  wc  can  scarce  call  these  words  ambiguous.  For  words  are  tlien 
only  to  be  looked  upon  as  ambiguous,  when  they  will  admit  of  two  or 
more  senses,  und  either  of  these  senses  is  equally  agreeable  to  common 
usage.  This  is  frequently  the  case:  and  when  it  is,  instead  of  appeal- 
ing to  common  usage,  which  is  the  sole  principle  of  literal  interpreta- 
tion, we  must  have  recourse  to  mixed  interpretation,  and  must  collect 
the  intention  of  the  speaker,  or  of  the  writer,  partly  from  his  words, 
and  partly  from  other  conjectures.  When  we  have  no  reason  tc  believe 
that  his  words  express  his  meaning  imperfectly;  that  is,  that  they  ex- 
press either  more  or  less  than  he  intended,  we  are  to  look  for  his  inten- 
tion within  the  literal  and  grammatical  sense  of  his  words:  but,  because 
his  words  will  admit  of  two  or  more  literal  and  grammatical  senses,  and 
common  usage  will  not  fix  the  precise  sense  in  which  he  used  them,  we 
must  have  recourse  to  other  conjectures  to  fix  it. 

The  ambiguity  of  a  writing,  whether  it  is  a  law,  or  a  will,  or  a  con- 
tract, depends  sometimes  U))on  the  doubtful  sense  of  a  single  word; 
sometimes  upon  the  doubtful  construction  of  a  sentence,  and  sometimes 
upon  a  comparison  of  one  part  of  the  same  writing  with  another,  or  of 
the  writing,  which  is  before  us,  with  some  other  writing  which  came 
from  the  same  hand.     If  the  law  orders  that  a  person  shall  do  a  certain 
act  within  the  space  of  two,  three,  or  more  months,  from  such  a  parti- 
cular time,  the  intention  of  the  lawmaker  is  doubtful  as  to  the  time 
limited;  and  tliis  doubt  arises  from   the  anibii^uous  sense  of  the  sinzle 
word  month;  which  may  mean  eitlicr  a  calendar  month,  or  a  month 
consisting  of  twcnty-eiglit  days.     Common  use  will  not  determine  the 
sense  for  us:  because,  in  common  use,  the  same  word   is  used  in  both 
these  senses.     I   bequeath  all   my  plate  to  my  elder  son,  except  one 
thousand  ounces;  which  1  beijueath  to  my  younger  son,  and  direct,  that 
the  elder  shall,  within  a  certain   time  after  my  decease,  deliver  to  the 
younger  one  thousand  ounces  of  my  said  plate,  of  such  sort  and  such 
pieces  as  he  pleases.     The  construction  of  the  sentence  will   make  it 
doubtful  which  of  my  two  sons  the  word  he,  refers  to;  whether  I  in- 
tended to  leave  the  choice  of  the  sort  and  of  the  pieces,  to  the  elder  or 
to  the  younger.     The  Levitieal  law  says: — tlf  brethren  dwell  together, 
and  one  of  them  die,  and  have  no  son,  the  wife  of  the  dead  shall  not 
marry  without,  unto  a  stranger;  her  husband's  brother  shall  go  in  unto 
her,  and  take  her  to  him  to  wife.     If  we  were  to  read  only  this  clause 
of  the  law,  we  siiould  have  no  doubt  aI)out  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
son;  but  should  naturally  conclude,  that  it  is  used  in  its  common  accep- 
tation  for  a  male  child;  and,  consequently,  that,  though   the  deceasrd 
brother  had  a  dauirliter,  the  survivor  is  bound  to  marry  the  widow  of  the 
deceased.     But,  then,  in  the  original  language  of  the  law,  the  word 
son  is  sometimes  used  generally  to  signify  any  child,  either  male  or  fe- 
male: and  we  find,  that  where  a  man  died  without  a  male  child,  the 
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*8aine  law,  in  another  part  of  it,  substitutes  his  daughter  into  his  place, 
and  conveys  the  inheritance  to  her.  From  comparing  these  two  parts 
of  the  law  together,  it  becomes  doubtful,  whether  the  word  son,  in  the 
former  of  them,  is  used,  in  its  strictest  sense,  for  a  male  child  only,  or 
in  its  general  sense  for  any  child  of  either  sex.  The  common  use  of 
the  word,  will  justify  either  acceptation:  we  must,  therefore,  have  re- 
course to  something  else,  besides  the  word,  and  the  common  use  of  it, 
to  collect  the  intention  of  the  lawmaker. 

When  jPufTendorf  is  to  show  how  a  clause  in  a  law,  which  is  pre- 
cise and  determinate  in  itself,  becomes  ambiguous,  by  comparing  it  with 
some  other  clause  either  in  the  same  law,  or  in  a  different  law,  which 
came  from  the  same  legislator,  he  makes  use  of  such  instances,  as  be- 
long to  another  head.  One  law,  says  he,  enacts,  that  a  statue  shall  be 
erected  in  the  gymnasium,  in  honour  of  any  person  who  kills  a  tyrant. 
Another  law  enacts,  that  no  woman  shall  have  a  statue  in  the  gymna- 
sium. Now,  it  happens,  that  a  woman  kills  a  tyrant.  Here,  indeed,  it 
will  be  a  question,  what  is  the  intention  of  the  lawmaker,  when  such  a 
case  happens.  But  the  question  does  not  arise  from  any  ambiguity  that 
there  is  in  the  words  of  either  of  these  laws,  when  it  is  compared  with 
the  other.  The  words  of  each  law  arc  clear  and  precise;  not  only 
when  the  laws  are  considered  separately,  but  likewise,  when  they  are 
compared  together.  The  doubt  arises  from  the  impossibility  of  compl  v- 
ing  with  both  the  laws,  in  this  particular  case:  and  the  question  is, 
which  of  them  we  may  neglect  most  consistently  with  the  intention  of 
the  legislator.  In  this  instance,  we  are  not  to  collect  his  intention,  as 
we  do  in  ambiguous  laws,  from  mixed  interpretation,  so  as  to  act  up  to 
his  words,  but  to  give  those  words,  which  are  doubtful  in  themselves, 
a  precise  and  determinate  sense  by  conjectures:  we  are  left  to  collect 
his  intention  by  rational  interpretation,  or  from  conjecture  only:  for, 
which  ever  of  the  two  laws  wc  comply  with,  it  is  impossible  that  we 
should,  in  any  sense,  act  up  to  the  letter,  or  keep  within  the  words  of 
the  other.  Another  of  his  examples,  is  taken  from  a  law  which,  by  a 
particular  accident,  clashes  with  itself.  The  law  says,  that  a  woman, 
who  has  been  ravished,  shall  have  her  choice,  either  to  compel  the  man, 
by  whom  she  was  ravished,  to  marry  her,  or  to  have  him  put  to  death. 
The  same  man  has  ravished  two  women.  One  of  them  demands  him  in 
marriage;  the  other  demands  his  life.  We  may  have  an  use  for  this  ex- 
ample hereafter;  but  this  is  certainly  not  the  proper  place  for  it.  The 
dCse  here  supposed,  does  not  make  the  words  of  the  law  ambiguous, 
but  makes  it  impossible  to  comply  with  it  in  all  its  parts.  The  inten- 
tion of  the  lawmaker  is,  indeed,  doubtful.  But  this  doubt  does  not 
arise  from  any  ambiguity  introduced  into  his  words,  by  the  accident 
here  supposed.  The  doubt  is,  which  part  of  the  law  he  would  have  us 
comply  with,  when  wc  cannot  comply  with  both.  And  this  doubt  is 
not  to  be  determined  by  settling  the  precise  meaning  of  his  words  from 
conjecture.  We  here  have  recourse  to  conjecture  for  a  very  different 
purpose:  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  an  intention,  which  is  not  ex- 
pressed in  his  words,  in  any  sense  of  them  whatsoever.  Grotius  redu- 
ces all  questions  of  this  sort,  to  the  head  of  j:  rational,  and  not  of  mixed 
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interpretation:  he  does  not  treat  of  them,  when  he  is  inquiring  what 
conjectures  are  to  be  made  use  of  to  find  out  the  intention  of  the  law- 
maker, where  his  words  will  admit  of  more  senses  than  one;  bat  when 
he  is  inquiring  how  we  are  to  find  out  what  his  intention  is  in  some 
particular  case,  which  makes  it  impossible  to  act  up  to  any  intentioD, 
that  the  letter  of  the  law  expresses. 

Three  topici  of  VI.  In  mixed  interpretation,  where  the  intention  of 
mixed  interpret-  the  writer  is  expressed  in  his  words,  but  the  words  are 
^^"'  ambiguous,  and  will  admit  of  more  senses  than  one,  so 

that  we  are  forced  to  have  recourse  to  rational  conjectures,  in  order  to 
determine  in  which  of  the  several  senses  the  words  were  used,  *the 
topics,  from  whence  our  conjectures  are  drawn,  are  either  the  subject 
matter  of  the  writing,  or  the  eflfect  that  it  will  produce,  according  as  we 
construe  it  in  this  or  in  that  sense;  or,  lastly,  some  circumstances  that 
are  connected  with  it. 

Words  tre  to  be  ^*''*  f^^hen  any  words,  or  expressions  in  a  writing, 
construed  igrees-  are  of  doubtful  meaning,  the  first  rule  in  mixed  inter- 
bly  to  the  subject  pretation  is  to  give  them  such  a  sense,  as  is  agreeable  to 
"*"^'  the  subject  matter  of  which  the  writer  is  treating.    For 

we  are  sure  on  the  one  hand,  that  this  subject  matter  was  in  his  mind; 
and  can,  on  the  other  hand,  have  no  reason  for  thinking  that  he  intend- 
ed any  thing  which  is  diflferent  from  it;  and  much  less,  that  he  intend- 
ed any  thing  which  is  inconsistent  with  it.     If  a  truce  is  agreed  upon 
for  thirty  days,  the  word,  day,  must  mean  a  natural  day,  consisting  of 
twenty-four  hours,  and  not  an  artificial  day,  or  that  space  of  time,  dar- 
ing which  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon.     This  latter  sense  is  inconsist- 
ent with  the  subject  matter  of  the  agreement.     For  a  truce  is  a  cod- 
tinued  cessation  of  arms:  and  there  can  be  no  continued  cessation  of 
arms  for  thirty  days,  unless  it  is  for  thirty  natural  days:  because,  thirty 
artificial  days  are  not  a  continued  space  of  time,  but  are  interrupted  by 
as  many  nights.     }  When  St.  Peter  had  heard  upon  what  occasion  Cor- 
nelius had  sent  for  him,  he  begins  his  discourse  with  saying,  that  Crod 
is  no  respecter  of  persons;  but  that  in  every  nation,  he  that  feareth  him, 
and  worketh  righteousness,  is  accepted  with  him.     We  may  under- 
stand St.  Peter  to  mean  either,  that  persons  of  all  nations,  whether  they 
receive  or  reject  Christianity,  if  they  only  fear  God  and  work  righteous- 
ness, according  to  the  principles  of  the  light  of  nature,  will  be  alike 
rewarded  by  him  in  a  world  to  come;  or  else,  that  persons  of  all  ni- 
tions,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  provided  they  are  ready  to  do  the  will  of 
God,  were  alike  designed  by  him  to  be  admitted  into  the  christian  co- 
venant.    The  subject  matter,  upon  which  the  apostle  was  speaking, 
will  determine  us  to  give  this  latter  sense  to  the  doubtful  expression  of 
being  accepted  with  God.     The  case  before  him  was  that  of  a  religious 
Gentile,  who  had  been  called  by  God  to  the  knowledge  and  belief  of 
the  gospel,  and  was  desirous,  if  it  micht  be,  of  being  instructed  in  that 
knowledge,  and  of  receiving  that  faith,  at  a  time  when  the  apostles,  as 
well  as  the  other  christian  converts,  were  of  opinion,  that  thb  was  the 
particular  privilege  of  the  Jewish  nation.     His  intention,  therefore,  if 
we  judge  of  it  by  the  subject  upon  which  he  was  speaking,  must  relate 
to  such  acceptance  only,  as  consists  in  being  admitted  into  the  christian 
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fsovenant  Whether  God  will  reward  those  hereafter,  who  live  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  the  light  of  nature,  though  they  reject  the  be- 
lief of  the  gospel,  was  a  subject  that  did  not  then  come  before  him.  If, 
therefore,  when  he  says,  that,  in  ail  nations,  they  who  fear  God  and 
work  righteousness,  are  accepted  with  him,  we  suppose  his  intention 
to  be,  that  whosoever  lives  according  to  the  principles  of  the  light  of 
nature,  though  he  rejects  the  gospel,  shall  be  equally  admitted  to  the 
future  rewards  of  Heaven,  witn  those  who  receive  it,  we  give  his 
words  a  groundless  meaning;  because  we  give  them  such  a  meaning  as 
does  not  appear,  from  the  subject  matter,  to  have  been  in  the  mind  of  the 
speaker. 

VIII.  •The  second  rule,  in  mixed  interpretation,  is,  words  are  to  be 
to  ^ve  all  doubtful  words  or  expressions,  that  sense  so  construed,  is  to 
which  makes  them  produce  some  effect;  this  effect  must,  PTP^^SIP  *  '^•"on- 
in  general,  be  a  reasonable  one;  and  it  must,  likewise,  cnect 
be  the  same  that  the  lawmaker,  or  the  testator,  or  the  contractor  intend- 
ed to  produce. 

First,  all  doubtful  words  or  expressions,  are  to  be  taken  in  such  a 
sense  as  will  make  them  produce  some  effect;  that  is,  they  are  so  to  be 
construed,  as  to  give  them  some  meaning:  for  to  take  them  in  any  sense, 
that  will  make  them  produce  no  effect,  is,  in  reality,  to  give  them  no 
meaning  at  all.  The  rule,  therefore,  of  taking  all  doubtful  words  or 
expressions  in  such  a  sense  as  will  make  them  produce  some  effect, 
amounts  to  the  same  thing  as  if  we  had  said,  that  all  words  are  to  be 
construed  in  such  a  manner  as  will  give  them  some  meaning.  Any 
other  construction  of  them,  instead  of  pointing  out  the  intention  of  the 
writer  or  the  speaker,  supposes  him  to  have  used  the  word  without  any 
intention  at  all.  If  the  testator,  as  we  just  now  supposed,  bequeaths 
all  his  plate  to-his  eldest  son,  except  one  thousand  ounces,  which  he  be- 
queaths to  his  younger  son,  and  directs  that  the  elder  shall,  at  a  certain 
time,  deliver  to  the  younger  one  thousand  ounces  of  the  said  plate,  of 
such  sort  and  such  pieces  as  he  pleases,  this  rule  would  determine  the 
intention  of  the  testator  to  have  been,  that  his  younger  son  should  have 
the  choice  of  the  sort  and  the  pieces.  Tfie  ambiguous  words,  of  such 
sort  and  such  pieces  as  he  pleases,  would,  in  the  contrary  construction, 
be  needless,  and  produce  no  effect.  If  the  choice  had  been  intended 
fer  the  elder  son,  the  testator  would  have  had  no  occasion  to  add  these 
words.  For,  by  leaving  all  his  plate  to  the  elder,  except  one  thousand 
ounces  of  it,  which  the  elder,  within  a  certain  time,  is  to  deliver  to  the 
younger,  the  sort  and  pieces  to  be  delivered,  would,  of  course,  have 
wen  at  the  option  of  the  elder;  since  the  younger  would,  by  the  will, 
have  had  no  claim  but  to  a  certain  weieht  of  plate.  When,  therefore, 
the  testator  goes  on,  and  says,  that  it  snail  be  of  such  sort  and  such 
pieces  as  he  pleases;  to  give  these  words  any  meaning,  or  to  make  them 
produce  any  effect,  which  would  not  have  been  produced  without  them, 
it  must  have  been  the  intention  of  the  testator,  to  transfer  the  choice  to 
the  younger  from  the  elder;  to  whom,  of  course,  it  would  have  belong- 
ed, if  he  nad  not  added  this  clause. 

Secondly,  ambisuous  words  or  expressions,  are  sometimes  capable 
of  two  senses,  and  will  produce  some  effect  in  either  of  the  two.    The 
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rule  then  goes  farther,  and  says,  that  the  effect  must  be  a  reasonable 
one.  Xo  other  effect  can  be  su{)posed  to  have  been  in  the  speaker's  or 
writer's  intrniiou:  because  no  man  can  be  supposed  to  intend  what  is 
absurd  or  unreasonable.  We  meet  with  an  example  in  Puffendorf, 
which  bi'lunus  rather  to  tliis  head,  than  to  that  under  which  he  mentions 
it.  J^uheo  liuvin^  a<;reed,  by  a  league  with  Antiochus,  that  the  latter 
bliDuld  give  up  half  his  ileet,  cut  every  ship  in  two.  The  words  would, 
perliaps,  admit  of  this  construction,  and  would  certainly  produce  some 
effect,  if  they  were  thus  construed.  But  it  is  such  an  effect,  as  can 
never  be  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  mind  of  Antiochus,  when  he 
agreed  to  tliese  conditions;  because  it  is  an  unreasonable  and  absurd 
one.  If  the  words  will  admit  of  this  meaning,  yet  it  could  not  be  his 
meaning:  by  agreeing  to  part  with  half  his  fleet,  he  cannot  be  supposed 
to  have  consented  that  the  half,  which  he  parts  with,  should  be  under- 
stood in  such  a  sense  as  would,  in  etTect,  deprive  him  of  the  whole. 

All  civil  laws,  and  all  contracts,  in  general,  are  to  be  so  construed, 
where  the  words  are  of  doubtful  meaning,  as  to  make  them  produce  no 
other  effect,  but  what  is  consistent  with  reason,  or  with  the  law  of  na- 
ture. And  where  men  live  in  a  state  of  civil  society,  all  doubtful 
words,  in  any  of  their  contracts  with  one  another,  are  to  be  construed 
in  that  sense  which  will  produce  an  effect  that  is  consistent  with  the 
civil  laws  of  the  society  to  which  they  belong.  For,  where  nothing 
ap{)ears  to  the  contrary,  the  presumption  is,  that  they  meant  what  they 
ought  to  mean;  or  that  they  designed  nothing  but  what  the  law  allows. 
Thus,  if  the  civil  law  has  fixed  the  interest  of  money  at  five  pounds, 
for  the  loan  of  an  hundred  pounds,  for  one  year,  and  the  lender  stipu- 
lates for  the  payment  of  fifty  shillings,  at  the  end  of  six  months,  we 
must  hero,  by  the  word,  month,  understand  calendar  months.  The 
word,  indeed,  would  produce  some  effcrct,  if  we  were  to  construe  it  to 
mean  months  of  twentv-eiijht  davs,  or  four  weeks;  but  this  effect  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  law:  because  it  would  make  the  interest  higher 
than  according  to  the  rate  of  five  pounds  for  one  year. 

'J'liirdly,  "(jrotius  ranks  the  reason  of  a  law  amongst  those  topics  of 
mixed  interpretation,  which  are  drawn  from  its  circumstances:  but  I 
should  rather  choose  to  rank  it  amongst  those  which  are  drawn  from  its 
effect.  The  reason,  or  finil  cause  of  a  law,  consists  in  the  end  which 
the  legislator  intended  to  obtain;  or  in  the  elfect  which  he  intended  to 
produce  by  making  the  law.  And  when  we  argue,  that  any  ambiguous 
words,  which  we  meet  with  in  a  law,  must  be  imderstood  in  one  parti- 
cular sense,  rather  than  in  any  other,  which  they  might  possibly  admit 
of,  because  this  particular  «>ense  is  agreeable  to  the  reason  of  the  law, 
our  meaning  is,  that,  in  this  sense  of  the  words,  the  law  will  produce 
the  effect  which  the  legislator  intended  to  produce  by  it. 

The  reasonableness  of  this  topic  of  interpretation  is  evident.  For, 
since  the  reason  of  a  law  consists  i]i  the  end  which  the  lawmaker  in- 
tended to  obtain,  or  in  the  effect  which  he  intended  to  produce  by  it; 
«ind  since  he  cannot  be  supposed  to  intend  the  end,  without  intending 
the  means,  if  we  give  his  words  such  a  meaning  as  is  agreeable  to  the 
reason  of  the  law;  or  such  a  meaning  as  will  make  the  law  produce  the 
effect  which  he  intended  to  produce  by  it,  we  give  tliem  such  a  mean- 
ing as  is  agreeable  to  his  intention. 

•Grot.  Lib.  If.  Cap.  XVI.  §  VIII. 
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Our  author  cautions  his  readers  not  to  confound  the  meaning  of  a  law 
with  the  reason  of  it;  but  he  does  not  explain  either  the  one  or  the 
other  distinctly  enough  to  point  out  the  mark  of  diiference  between 
them.  The  meanine  of  a  law  is  the  design  of  the  lawmaker  in  respect 
of  what  he  commands  or  forbids.  The  reason  of  a  law  is  his  design  in 
respect  of  the  end  or  purpose  for  which  he  commands  or  forbids  it.  If 
the  words  of  a  law,  where  it  commands  or  forbids  any  action,  will  ad- 
mit of  more  senses  than  one;  this  ambiguity  renders  the  meaning  of  the 
law  uncertain,  or  leaves  it  doubtful  what  action  the  lawmaker  designed 
to  command  or  to  forbid.  At  the  same  time  the  reason  of  the  law  may 
be  expressed  in  such  clear  and  precise  words,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  at 
all  about  the  ultimate  effect  which  the  lawmaker  designed  to  produce, 
or  about  the  end  which  he  designed  to  obtain,  by  what  he  has  com- 
manded or  forbidden.  The  rule  here  is,  that  the  meaning  of  the  law  is 
to  be  determined  by  the  reason  of  it;  or  that  the  design  of  the  lawmaker, 
in  respect  of  what  he  commands  or  forbids  by  the  law,  is  to  be  collect- 
ed from  the  effect  which  he  designed  ultimately  to  produce  by  it. 

A  Levitical  law,  which  has  been  already  explained,  will  help  to  il- 
lustrate this  rule.  The  law  says: — Thou  shalt  not  take  a  wife  to  her 
sister  to  vex  her,  to  uncover  her  nakedness,  besides  the  other  in  her 
life-time.  Now,  the  idiom  of  the  original  language,  has  left  the  mean- 
ing of  the  law  doubtful  in  respect  of  what  is  forbidden:  it  is  not  cer- 
tain whether  the  lawmaker  designed  to  forbid  the  marriage  of  a  man 
with  the  sister  of  his  first  wife  in  particular,  or  whether  he  designed 
to  forbid  a  marriage  with  any  second  wife  at  all,  in  the  life-time  of  the 
first.  But  the  reason  of  the  law  is  expressed  precisely  enough  to  leave 
no  room  to  doubt  about  it:  whatever  was  here  designed  to  be  forbidden, 
the  legislator,  in  forbidding  it,  designed  to  guard  the  domestic  happi- 
ness of  the  first  wife.  Thou  shalt  not  take  a  wife  to  her  sister  to  vex 
her.  If,  therefore,  we  collect  the  meaning  of  the  law  from  the  reason 
of  it;  that  is,  if  we  give  the  doubtful  words  of  prohibition  such  a  sense, 
as  will  make  the  law  produce  the  effect  which  the  legislator  designed 
to  produce  by  it,  we  must  construe  it  to  be  a  general  prohibition  of  niar- 
ryins  any  second  wife  in  the  life-time  of  the  first,  and  not  a  |)articular 
prohibition  of  marrying  the  sister  of  such  first  wife:  because  her  do- 
mestic happiness  would  be  as  likely  to  be  disturbed,  if  her  husband,  in 
her  life-time,  married  any  second  wife,  as  if  he  married  her  own  sister. 

Some  caution,  however,  is  necessary  to  be  observed  in  applying  this 
topic  of  interpretation.  Before  we  attempt  to  determine  the  meaning 
of  ambiguous  words  or  expressions  in  any  writing,  by  arguing  from  the 
reason  upon  which  the  writer  proceeded,  or  from  the  end  which  he  had 
in  view,  we  must  take  care  to  show,  as  evidently  as  we  can,  that  we  are 
in  possession  of  his  true  reason.  For  if  there  is  any  doubt  about  this 
point,  though  the  meaning  which  we  give  to  his  words  may  suit  exact- 
ly with  the  reason  which  we  suppose  him  to  have  had  in  view,  our  in- 
terpretation will  be  as  doubtful  in  the  conclusion,  as  it  is  in  this  first 
principle.  The  safest  ground  to  stand  upon,  is  what  the  writer  himself 
affords  us:  when  the  legislator  has  plainly  declared  the  reason  of  the 
law,  in  the  body  of  it,  we  may  argue  from  thence  with  certainty:  but 
when  we  are  left  to  collect  it  by  some  other  means,  the  foundation  of 
our  argument  will  be  only  conjectural:  and  the  justness  of  our  inter- 
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prctation  of  the  law  will  depend  upon  the  evidence  by  which  our  con- 
jectures about  the  reason  of  it  arc  supported. 

"Wonls  of  a  law  '^'  There  are  numberless  *  circumstances  of  Uwi^ 
or  other  writingi  or  contracts,  or  wills,  which  maj  help  to  ascertain  the 
arctobcconstnicd  meaning  of  the  writer,  where  he  has  made  use  of  any 
by  Its  circumsun-  ambicuous  words  or  expressions.     Grotius  divides  these 

circumstances  into  two  sorts:  into  such  as  are  connect- 
ed with  the  writing  in  origin  only,  and  such  as  are  connected  with  it  in 
place,  as  well  as  in  origin.  To  these  two  sorts,  we  may  add  a  third: 
for  there  arc  some  circumstances  which  seem  to  be  connected  with  a 
law,  or  a  contract,  or  a  will,  rather  in  time,  than  either  in  origin  or  in 
place. 

When  the  words  of  a  law,  or  a  contract,  or  a  will,  are  capable  of  two 
or  more  differenC  senses,  so  that  the  meaning  of  the  writer  is  left  doubt- 
ful, what  has  been  spoken  or  written  by  the  same  lawmaker,  or  con- 
tractor, or  testator,  upon  some  other  occasion,  is  a  circumstance  of  the 
doubtful  writing.     But  whenever  we  allege  any  thing  as  a  circum- 
stance of  a  doubtful  writing,  and  argue  from  it  to  ascertain  the  meaning 
of  the  writer,  it  is  necessary  to  show,  that  the  writing,  and  what  we  so 
allege,  have  some  connexion  with  one  another.     For  nothing,  which 
is  wholly  unconnected  with  such  writing,  can  either  be  made  use  of  (o 
explain  any  ambiguous  words  in  it,  or  with  any  propriety  be  called  i 
circumstance  of  it.     The  origin  of  what  has  been  spoken  or  written  bj 
the  lawmaker,  or  contractor,  or  testator,  upon  some  other  oceasiao, 
makes  it  a  circumstance  of  the  law,  or  contract,  or  will  in  quesCioo; 
they  had  both  the  same  origin,  and  are  connected  with  one  another  bj 
coming  from  the  same  person. 

In  doubtful  matters,  it  is  reasonable  to  presume,  that  the  same  person 
is  always  in  the  same  mind,  where  nothing  appears  to  the  contrary; 
that  whatever  was  his  design  at  one  time,  the  same  is  likewise  his  de- 
sii^u  at  another  time,  where  no  suflBcient  reason  can  be  produced  to 
prove  an  alteration  of  it.  If  the  words,  therefore,  of  any  writing  will 
admit  of  two  or  more  diflercnt  senses,  when  they  are  considered  sepa- 
rately, but  must  necessarily  be  understood  in  one  of  these  senses, 
rattier  than  the  other,  in  order  to  make  the  writer's  meaning  agree  with 
what  he  has  spoken  or  written  U|)on  some  other  occasion;  &e  reasona* 
blc  presumption  is,  that  this  must  be  the  sense  in  which  he  used  them. 

We  frequently  apply  this  rule  of  interpretation  in  reading  the  worb 
of  any  author,  cither  ancient  or  modern.  If  we  meet  with  a  passap 
which  is  of  doubtful  meaning,  we  usually  make  him,  if  we  can,  a  com- 
mentator upon  himself,  by  comparing  this  with  some  other  passage  in 
his  writings.  And  whatever  we  find  to  have  been  his  meaning,  mere 
he  speaks  plainly,  we  conclude  to  have  been  likewise  his  meaning 
where  he  speaks  doubtfully. 

The  law  of  Moses  says: — If  thy  brother  be  waxed  poor,  and  Mien 
to  decay  with  thee,  then  thou  shalt  help  him,  a  stranger  or  a  sojourner, 
that  he  may  live  with  thee:  thou  shalt  not  give  him  thy  money  upon 
usury,  nor  lend  him  thy  victuals  upon  increase.  Here  it  is  a  question, 
whether  the  legislator  meant  that  the  Israelites  should  thus  help  a  poor 
stranger,  or  that  a  stranger  should  thus  help  a  poor  Israelite.     For  the 
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wordfl)  which  are  wanting  to  make  the  sentence  completei  may  be  bo 
supplied  as  to  give  it  either  of  these  senses.  When  I  nad  occasion  be- 
fore to  mention  this  law,  I  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  it, 
by  the  help  of  another,  which  came  from  the  same  legislator.  Unto  a 
stranger  thou  mayest  lend  upon  usury,  but  to  thy  brother  thou  shalt  not 
lend  upon  usury.  This  second  law  puts  a  difference  between  an  Is- 
raelite and  a  stranger,  in  respect  of  lending  money  to  either  of  them, 
by  allowing  the  Israelites  to  lend  upon  usury  to  strangers;  whilst  it 
forbids  them  to  lend  upon  usury  to  tneir  brethren.  We  must,  there- 
fore, understand  the  legislator  to  mean,  in  the  former  law,  not  that  an 
Israelite  should  help  a  poor  stranger,  by  lending  him  money  without 
usury,  but  that  a  stranger,  who  was  permitted  to  live  amongst  the  Is- 
raelites, should  thus  help  a  poor  Israelite:  because,  otherwise,  the  two 
laws  would  be  inconsistent  with  one  another;  the  legislator  would,  in 
one  of  them,  expressly  allow  what,  in  the  other,  he  expressly  forbids. 

When  we  explain  a  doubtful  part  of  a  law,  or  a  contract,  or  a  will, 
by  the  help  of  some  other  part  of  it,  the  clause  which  we  make  use  of 
for  this  purpose,  is  a  circumstance  which  is  connected  with  the  clause 
to  be  explained  in  place,  as  well  as  in  origin:  as  they  both  came  from 
ihe  same  hand,  so  they  are  both  found  together  in  the  same  writing. 

Grotius  might,  perhaps,  consider  the  reason  of  a  law  as  a  circum- 
stance which  is  connected  with  the  law  in  place  and  origin;  because  the 
enacting  clauses  of  a  law,  and  the  reason  upon  which  it  proceeds,  may 
both  be  contained  in  the  same  writing.  But  this  is  not  always  the  case: 
a  legislator  sometimes  only  prescribes  what  is  to  be  done  or  to  be  avoid- 
ed, without  mentioning  any  reason  why  he  prescribes  it.  And  certainly 
the  reason  of  the  law,  when  it  is  left  to  be  collected  by  other  means, 
and  does  not  appear  in  the  same  writing  with  the  law,  cannot  be  consi- 
dered as  a  circumstance  which  is  connected  with  it  in  place.  Nor  can 
the  reason  t>f  the  law  be  properly  considered  as  a  circumstance  which 
is  iMinnected  with  it  in  origin;  whether  such  reason  appears  in  the  same 
writing  with  it  or  not.  For  the  reason  of  the  law  arises  from  the  na- 
ture of  things,  or  from  the  particular  situation  of  those  who  are  to  be 
directed  by  the  law;  whilst  the  law  itself  arises  from  the  understand- 
ing and  will  of  the  legislator:  it  prescribes  such  a  conduct  as,  in  his 
juf^ment,  is  most  likely  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  in  that 
particular  situation. 

Contemporary  practice  is  a  circumstance  which  is  connected  with  a 
law  in  time.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said  to  be  connected  with  the  law,  not 
only  in  time,  but  in  place  too:  for  it  consists  in  what  was  usually  done 
in  the  place  where  the  law  was  made,  at  or  near  the  time  of  making  it. 
But  this  is  not  such  a  connexion  in  place  as  our  author  means,  where 
he  speaks  of  circumstances  which  are  connected  with  a  law  in  place, 
as  well  as  in  origin.  He  means,  that  a  doubtful  clause  in  a  law,  and 
some  circumstance  which  will  help  to  clear  up  the  doubt,  may  be  con- 
nected with  one  another  by  being  contained  in  the  same  writing. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  contemporary  practice;  and  either  of  them 
may  be  applied  to  the  purpose  of  explaining  any  ambiguous  words  or 
expressions  in  a  law.  The  first  sort  is  the  common  practice  which  otc- 
vailed  amongst  the  people  at  the  time  when  the  law  was  made.  The 
second  sort  consists  in  what  was  done  upon  the  law  in  the  times  imme- 
diately after  the  making  of  it.     From  the  practice  which  prevailed 
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amongst  the  people  at  the  time  when  a  law  was  made,  we  may,  with 
some  degree  of  probability,  collect  with  what  view  it  was  made;  what 
good  the  legislator  designed  to  advance  or  to  secure,  and  what  harm  he 
designed  to  prevent  or  to  restrain.     But  this  sort  of  contemporary  prac- 
tice, since  this  is  the  only  use  that  can  be  made  of  it  in  interpreting 
laws,  is  only  a  remote  topic  of  interpretation:  it  helps  us  in  our  conjec- 
tures about  the  reason  of  the  law;  and  then,  from  the  reason  of  the  law, 
we  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  legislator,  in  any  ambiguous  words  or 
expressions  that  he  has  made  use  of.     When  I  speak  of  what  has  been 
done  upon  a  law,  soon  after  it  was  made,  I  do  not  mean  what  has  been 
done  upon  it  by  any  court  of  judicature,  which  is  an  authorized  inter- 
preter of  the  civil  laws  of  the  society,  where  the  law  was  made,  but  I 
mean  the  practice  which  it  produced  amongst  the  people;  or  what  was 
done  in  consequence  of  it  by  those  who  were  obliged,  and  might  be  sup- 
posed willing  to  comply  with  it.     The  practice  of  such  a  court  of  ju- 
dicature; that  is,  its  determination  of  any  questions  which  have  arisen 
upon  the  law,  instead  of  being  means  which  will  help  to  interpret  it, 
are  themselves  authentic  interpretations  of  it.    Thus  far,  indeed,  the 
practice  of  such  a  court  may  be  considered  as  a  means  of  interpreta- 
tion.    Though  the  persons,  who  preside  there  in  later  times,  may  hare 
the  same  authority  to  interpret  a  law  that  their  predecessors  had;  yet 
what  their  predecessors  have  done,  who  were  contemporaries  with  the 
legislator,  will  help  to  guide  them  in  the  use  of  this  authority:  because 
it  will  show  them  in  what  sense  the  law  was  understood  by  those  who 
had  the  best  opportunity  of  knowing  the  true  sense,  either  by  advising 
with  the  legislator  himself,  or,  at  least,  by  seeing  the  situation  of  things, 
which  led  him  to  make  the  law.     In  like  manner,  the  effect  which  the 
law  produced  in  the  behaviour  of  those  who  were  obliged  by  it,  and 
who  lived  at  the  time  of  making;  it,  will  help  us  to  form  a  judgment 
alx)ut  the  meaning  of  the  legislator,  where  his  words  have  left  it  doubt- 
ful: both  because  they  had  an  opportunity  either  of  finding  cut  the  rea- 
son of  the  law  by  their  own  observations,  or  of  hearing  it  in  their  dis- 
course with  others;  and  because  it  is  probable,  that,  if  their  practice 
had  not  been  agreeable  to  the  sense  of  the  legislator,  he  would  hare 
taken  care  to  correct  it,  1)y  explaining  his  meaning  more  precisely. 

A  topic  which  is  much  the  same  with  one  sort  of  contemporary  prac- 
tice, may  sometimes  be  applied  to  interpret  wills  or  contracts:  thous^h, 
perhaps,  when  it  is  thus  applied,  it  cannot  properly  be  called  by  the 
same  name.  In  the  interpretations  of  wills,  we  usually  consider  the 
situation  of  the  testator;  what  sort  of  persons  he  had  about  him;  what 
their  qualities,  their  conduct,  or  their  characters  were;  what  was  his 
own  temper  and  disposition;  what  views  he  had  in  general;  and  what 
views  in  relation  to  the  persons,  who  were  about  him,  in  particular. 
By  these  means,  we  are  enabled  to  form  probable  conjectures  concern- 
ing the  reason  of  any  disposition  of  his  goods,  that  he  has  made  by  his 
will:  and  then  the  reason  of  the  disposition  assists  us  in  finding  out  the 
meaning  of  the  words  in  which  it  is  expressed.  In  like  manner,  where 
we  are  to  interpret  any  ambiguous  clause  in  a  contract,  we  attend  to 
the  situation  of  the  parties;  to  the  inconveniences  which  that  situation 
laid  them  under,  and  to  the  advantages  which  it  held  out  to  them;  we 
consider  their  temper  and  character,  and  examine  into  every  circum- 
stance which  might  probably  influence  them. 
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We  cannot  apply  the  other  sort  of  contemporary  practice  univerBally 
to  the  interpretation  of  wills  or  of  contracts.  Laws  operate  at  a  dis- 
tance of  time:  those  who  live  many  years  after  the  laws  were  made,  are 
obliged  to  act  upon  them;  and  are,  therefore,  concerned  to  know  their 
true  meaning.  But,  in  length  of  time,  the  meaning  of  a  law  may  be- 
come doubtful,  though  it  was  clear  and  precise  when  it  was  first  made. 
And  since,  by  looking  back  into  the  contemporary  practice;  that  is,  into 
the  practice  which  the  law  produced  in  the  first  instance,  we  may  see 
in  what  sense  it  was  then  understood;  a  view  of  this  practice  will  be  a 
means  of  removing  any  doubts  about  the  sense  of  it,  which  are  owing 
only  to  our  remoteness  from  its  original  establishment.  But  the  obli- 
gation of  wills  or  of  contracts,  is  commonly  a  transient  one;  when  they 
nave  been  once  duly  acted  upon,  they  have  obtained  the  whole  effect 
which  the  testator  or  the  contractors  had  in  view.  If  any  doubts,  there- 
fore, arise  about  the  meaning  of  a  contract  or  a  will,  they  commonly 
arise,  in  the  first  instance,  when  there  is  no  practice,  of  past  times,  upon 
such  contract  or  will,  which  might  help  to  remove  the  doubts.  But 
sometimes  things  are  disposed  of,  by  a  will  or  a  contract,  for  purposes 
that  are  of  long  continuance:  of  this  sort  arc  donations,  in  perpetuity, 
for  charitable  uses,  or  for  other  purposes  of  the  like  sort.  At  a  remote 
distance  of  lime  from  the  original  benefaction,  doubts  may  arise  upon 
Ae  wovdacf  the  will,  or  of  the  contract,  by  which  such  benefaction  is 
settled;  either  concerning  the  persons  who  are  to  dispose  of  it,  or  con- 
cerning the  persons  who  may  claim  it,  or  who  are  capable  of  holding 
it;  or  concerning  the  restrictions  under  which  it  is  to  be  tdcen  or  holden. 
Here  is  an  opportunity  of  having  recourse  to  contemporary  practice,  in 
the  same  manner  as  we  have  recourse  to  this  topic  in  the  interpretation 
of  laws.  Though  any  practice,  which  began  some  time  after  the  first 
settlement,  will  only  show  their  opinion  who  began  it;  and  though  their 
opinion  is  no  more  to  be  relied  upon  than  our  own,  yet  a  practice  which 
began  immediately  with  the  benefaction,  under  the  inspection  of  the 
benefactor  himself,  where  the  donation  was  made  by  contract  in  his  life- 
lime,  or  under  the  inspection  of  his  friends,  who  lived  with  him,  where 
the  donation  was  made  either  by  will,  or  by  a  contract,  which  did  not 
take  place  till  after  his  death;  such  a  practice  as  this  may  reasonably  be 
supposed  to  have  been  agreeable  to  his  meaning. 

A.  The  words — strict  or  large,  when  they  are  ap-  strict  and  large  in. 
plied  to  interpretation,  are  not  always  used  in  the  same  terprcution,what 
sense;  that  is,  we  do  not  always  mean  the  same  thing,  when  we  speak 
of  strict  or  of  large  interpretation. 

Sometimes  common  usage  has  given  two  senses  to  the  same  word, 
one  of  which  is  more  confined,  or  includes  fewer  particulars;  and  this 
is  called  its  strict  sense;  the  other  is  more  comprenensive,  or  includes 
more  particulars;  and  this  is  called  its  large  sense.  Thus  the  word — 
warehouse — is  sometimes  used  in  a  large  sense,  to  signify  any  place 
where  a  dealer  in  any  sort  of  goods  or  wares  lays  them  up,  till  he 
wants  to  bring  them  out  into  a  place  of  sale:  and  it  is  likewise  used  in 
a  strict  sense,  to  signify  the  very  place  of  sale;  and  then  is  no  other- 
wise distinguished  from  a  shop,  than  as  the  former  is  a  close,  and  the 
latter  an  open  place  of  sale.  When  we  meet  with  a  word  of  this  sort 
in  a  law,  and  are  doubtful  in  which  of  the  senses  the  legislator  used  it, 
we  must  have  recourse  to  some  other  marks  besides  his  words,  to  as- 
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certain  his  meaning.  Either  of  the  senses  is  within  the  letter  of  the 
law:  but  because  other  marks  must  be  used  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of 
the  legislator,  besides  his  words,  the  interpretation  is  of  the  mixed 
sort.  If  wc  take  the  word  in  its  more  confined  sense,  we  are  said  to 
interpret  it  strictly:  if  we  take  it  in  ita  more  comprehensive  sense,  we 
are  said  to  interpret  it  largely. 

Thus  far  we  keep  within  the  letter,  whether  we  interpret  the  law 
strictly  or  largely.     But  strict  and  large  interpretation  are  frequently 
opposed  to  one  another  in  a  different  sense.     The  words  o(  a  law  may 
sometimes  express  the  meaning  of  the  legislator  imperfectly;  they  maj, 
in  their  common  acceptation,  include  either  more  or  less  than  was  con- 
tained in  his  intention.     And  as  we  call  it,  on  the  one  hand,  strict  in- 
terpretation, where  we  contend,  that  the  letter  is  to  be  adhered  to  pre- 
cisely; so,  on  the  other  hand,  we  call  it  large  interpretation,  where  we 
contend,  cither  that  the  words  ought  to  be  taken  in  such  a  sense,  as 
common  usage  will  not  fully  justify,  or  that  the  meaning  of  the  legis- 
lator is  something  different  from  what  his  words  in  any  usage  would 
import.     What  is  here  called  large  interpretation,  is  the  same  that,  in 
the  general  division,  I  have  called  rational  interpretation.     And  what 
is  here  called  strict  interpretation,  includes  both  literal  and  mixed  in- 
terpretation:   for  even  mixed  interpretation  is  so  far  literal,  that  it 
keeps  strictly  to  the  letter,  without  giving  the  words  any  sense,  which 
common  usage  has  not  given  them;  it  only  ascertains  the  sense,  in  which 
the  writer  used  the  words,  when  common  usage  has  given  them  more 
senses  than  one.     But,  perhaps,  it  would  be  more  proper,  when  literal 
and  mixed  interpretation  are  thus  distinguished  from  rational,  to  call 
the  former  close,  rather  than  strict  interpretation,  and  to  call  the  latter 
liberal  or  free,  rather  than  large  interpretation.    The  reason  why  these 
terms  would  be  the  more  proper,  will  appear,  if  the  reader  considers 
the  different  sorts  of  rational   interpretation.     Where  we  make  use  of 
rational  interpretation;  sometimes  we  restrain  the  meaning  of  the  writer, 
so  as  to  take  in  less,  and  sometimes  we  extend  or  enlarge  his  meaning, 
so  as  to  take  in  more  than  his  words  express.     Now,  if  all  rational  in- 
terpretation,  or  all  interpretation,  which  deviates  from  the  letter,  wis 
to  be  called  large  interpretation,  the  consequence  would  be,  that,  when 
wc  come  to  divide  rational  interpretation  into  its  two  sorts,  we  must 
say,  that  as  one  sort  of  lar^c  interpretation  extends  or  enlarges  the 
writer's  meaning  beyond  the  letter,  so  the  other  sort  restrains  his 
meaning  within   the  letter.     And,  certainly,   a  large   interpretation, 
which  restrains  his  meaning;  if  it  is  an  intelligible  expression,  cannot 
be  a  very  proper  one.     This  impropriety  will  be  avoided,  if  we  call  it 
close  interpretation,  when  we  keep  close  to  the  letter;  and  liberal  or 
free  interpretation,  when  we  deviate  from  the  letter,  or  do  not  confine 
ourselves  to  it.     For  then  all  rational  interpretation  will  come  under 
the  notion  of  liberal  or  free  interpretation:  and  there  is  nothing  either 
unintelligible  or  improper  in  saying,  that  such  interpretation,  as  is  free, 
and  does  not  confine  itself  to  the  precise  letter,  either  restrains  the 
meaning  of  the  legislator  within  the  letter,  or  enlarges  and  extends  his 
meaning  beyond  the  letter. 
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XL  *  We  havd  just  now  observed,  that  there  are  two  Meaning  of  the 
sorts  of  purely  rational  interpretation:    sometimes  the  writer,  .^w  ex- 
meaning  of  the  writer  is  extended,  so  as  to  take  in  *cj«i«d  in  rational 
more,  and  sometimes  it  is  restrained,  so  as  to  take  in  ^  'P'^^^^on. 
less,  than  his  words  import  in  their  common  acceptation. 

In  order  to  extend  the  meaning  of  a  writer  beyond  the  precise  or 
common  sense  of  his  words,  we  may  argue  from  the  reason  or  motive 
upon  which  he  proceeded,  from  the  end  which  he  had  in  view,  or  the 
purpose  which  he  designed  to  obtain.  When  we  thus  argue  from  the 
reason  of  a  law,  or  of  a  contract,  or  of  a  will,  and  would  extend  the 
writer's  meaning  to  any  case  which  is  not  included  in  his  words;  6ro- 
tius  observes,  that  the  case  must  be  shown  to  come  vrithin  the  same 
reason,  upon  which  the  lawmaker,  or  the  contractor,  or  the  testator 

Sroceeded.  If  it  only  comes  within  a  like  reason,  this  will  be  no  evi- 
enee  that  it  is  included  in  his  meaning.  There  may  be  as  much  rea- 
son, why  some  other  acts,  which  are  not  expressed  in  the  words  of  a 
law,  should  be  forbidden,  as  there  is,  why  those  acts  should  be  forbid- 
den, which  are  expressed  in  the  words  of  it:  but  no  argument  can  be 
drawn  from  hence,  to  prove  that  such  other  acts  are  witibin  the  mean- 
ing of  the  legislator.  One  reason  may  be  like  another,  or  one  reason 
may  be  of  equal  weight  with  another:  but  notwithstanding  their  like- 
ness or  their  equality  of  weight,  though  one  of  them  was  in  the  mind 
of  the  legislator,  it  will  be  no  consequence,  that  the  other  must  have 
been  in  his  mind  too.  And  certainly  we  can  never  argue,  that  his 
meaning  ought  to  be  extended  beyond  his  words,  upon  a  reason  which 
•does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  his  mind. 

But  every  writing,  and  every  clause  in  a  writing,  whether  it  is  a  law, 
or  a  contract,  or  a  will,  thougn  it  is  not  to  be  construed  agreeably  to 
<the  reason,  upon  which  the  writer  might  have  proceeded,  is  certainly 
to  be  consti'ued  agreeably  to  the  reason,  upon  which  he  did  proceed. 
When  we  know  what  was  the  reason  or  final  cause,  which  the  writer 
had  in  view,  what  end  he  proposed,  or  what  effect  he  designed  to  pro- 
duce; and  the  meaning  of  the  law,  or  contract,  or  will,  if  we  were  to 
adhere  closely  to  the  words  of  it,  would  not  come  up  to  this  reason,  or 
would  not  produce  this  effect;  we  may  then  conclude,  that  his  words 
express  his  meaning  imperfectly,  and  that  his  meaning  is  to  be  extended 
beyond  his  words,  so  as  to  come  up  to  this  reason,  or  so  as  to  produce 
dii8  eflfect.  For  it  is  much  more  probable,  that  the  writer  should  fail 
in  expressing  his  meaning,  than  that  his  meaning  should  fall  short  of  the 
purposes  which  he  designed  to  obtain. 

Sempronius,  who  had  said  in  his  will, — I  make  Curius  my  heir,  if 
the  child,  with  which  my  wife  is  now  big,  should  happen  to  die, — was 
mistaken  in  supposing  his  wife  to  be  with  child.  And  as  no  posthumous 
child  is  born,  die  heirs,  in  intestate  succession,  claim  the  estate:  be- 
cause Curius,  according  to  the  words  of  the  will,  could  only  claim, 
upcm  the  event  of  such  child's  death.  But  though  the  words  of  the 
conditional  cause  include  only  this  event  of  the  child's  death;  yet  the 
meaning  of  it  may  be  extended  so  as  to  take  in  the  other  event  of  no 
such  child's  being  born.  For  it  is  plain,  upon  the  face  of  the  will,  that 
ID  the  intention  of  the  testator,  Curius  stands  next  to  his  own  child: 

*  Grot  lib.  n.  Cap.  XVI.  §  XX. 
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and,  consequently,  that  his  reason  for  adding  this  condition  was  to  make 
a  provision  for  his  own  child,  and  not  for  any  one  eke,  in  preference  to 
Curius.  If,  therefore,  we  make  this  clause  operate  so  as  to  exclude 
Curius,  though  there  is  no  posthumous  child  to  be  provided  for;  we 
shall  give  it  such  an  operation,  as  is  not  agreeable  to  the  intention  of 
the  testator.  His  words,  indeed,  are — If  my  posthumous  child  dies. 
But  if  we  interpret  his  will  by  the  reason  upon  which  he  proceeded, 
his  meaning  is — If  I  have  no  posthumous  child  that  lives. 

If  the  law  has  prescribed  a  particular  method  of  recovering  posses- 
sion, where  the  owner  of  any  lands  has  been  turned  out  of  them  by 
force;  it  may  be  a  question,  whether  the  same  method  is  to  be  made 
use  of,  where  a  number  of  armed  men  have  taken  possession  of  his 
field  in  his  absence,  who,  upon  his  attempting  to  come  into  it,  bid  Urn 
come  in  at  his  peril,  and  he  withdraws  without  persisting  in  his  at- 
tempt^   The  words  of  the  law  may  be  urged  on  one  side;  because  he 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  turned  out  of  his  lands,  as  he  was  not  upon 
them.     But  the  reason  of  the  law  is  on  the  other  side.  The  end  or  de- 
sign of  it  is,  not  merely  to  place  him  upon  his  own  lands,  but  to  give 
him  possession  of  them.     If,  therefore,  where  it  speaks  of  his  being 
turned  out  of  his  lands,  we  collect  the  meaning  of  it  from  this  purpose; 
his  being  turned  out  of  his  lands,  must  mean,  not  merely  his  being  put 
out  of  the  lands  themselves,  but  his  being  put  out  of  the  possession  of 
them.    And  he  is  as  much  put  out  of  possession,  when  he  is  hindered  by 
force  from  coming  upon  them,  as  if  he  had  been  upon  them,  and  had 
been  driven  off  by  force.     What  the  law  intends  to  restore  him  to,  is 
what  it  supposes  him  to  have  been  turned  out  of.    But  it  intends,  not 
merely  to  bring  him  into  his  lands  again,  but  to  bring  him  into  the  pos- 
session of  them.     When,  therefore,  it  says, — if  a  man  is  turned  out  of 
his  lands;   it  must  be  understood  to  mean, — if  he  is  turned  out  of  the 
possession  of  his  lands. 

*  The  Mosaic  laws  says.  If  a  man  shall  open  a  pit,  or  if  a  man  shall 
dig  a  pit,  and  not  cover  it,  and  an  ox  or  an  ass  fall  therein;  the  owner 
of  the  pit  shall  make  it  good,  and  give  money  unto  the  owner  of  them; 
and  the  dead  beast  shall  be  his.  In  our  author's  opinion,  the  reason  of 
the  law  will  extend  it  beyond  the  words,  to  any  ditch,  or  to  any  tame 
animal.  But  this  may  well  be  doubted  of:  because  the  same  reasoD 
does  not  extend  to  all  ditches  and  to  all  tame  animals.  A  ditch  may 
be  intended  as  a  fence  for  a  man's  grounds:  and  the  law  cannot  be  sup- 
posed, either  to  require,  that  a  ditch,  when  it  is  made  for  this  purpose, 
(should  be  covered,  or  to  charge  the  owner  of  the  grounds  with  the  loss 
of  any  beast,  which  falls  into  such  ditch,  in  attempting  to  come  into  a 
place,  where  it  ought  not  to  be.  If  the  owners  of  sheep,  in  the  coun- 
try, where  this  law  was  made,  were  always  used  to  have  shepherds  to 
take  care  of  them;  there  is  not  the  same  reason,  why  the  owner  of  a 
pit  should  be  charged  with  the  loss  of  a  sheep,  which  falls  into  it,  that 
there  is,  why  he  should  be  charged  with  the  loss  of  any  other  tame 
animals,  which  usually  stray  without  a  keeper. 

Meaning  of  the  XII.  f  When  WO  would  restrain  the  meaning  of  a 
writer,  how  re-  writer,  and  show,  that  it  is  less  comprehensive  than  his 
inSiT)reution!        words.  Or  that  some  particular  case,  which  is  included 

in  his  words,  is  not  within  his  meaning;  we  must  argue, 

•  Exod.  XXI.  28,  8tc.  \  Grot  Lib.  U.  Cap.  XVI.  §  XXII.  XXIX. 
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either  for  an  original,  or  for  an  accidental  defect  in  his  intention;  either 
we  must  argue,  that  according  to  the  state  of  things,  which  came  within 
the  notice  of  the  lawmaker,  or  testator,  or  contractor,  at  the  time  of 
making  the  law,  or  the  will,  or  the  contract,  he  could  not  intend,  ori- 
giiially,  to  include  the  case  in  question,  however  he  may  have  so 
ndled  in  his  expression  as  to  include  it  in  his  words;  or  else  we  must 
argue,  that  the  case  is  an  accidental  one,  which  probably  was  not  fore- 
seen originally;  and  that,  if  the  writer  had  foreseen  it,  if  the  present 
state  of  things  had  come  within  his  notice,  he  would  have  limited  his 
expression,  and  have  particularly  excepted  the  case  in  question. 

In  contending  for  an  original  defect  in  the  meaning  of  the  writer,  the 
topics  are  the  same  with  those,  which  we  make  use  of  in  mixed  inter- 
pretation; we  argue  from  the  effect,  from  the  matter,  or  from  the  cir- 
cumstances. Under  the  first  of  these  topics  may  be  comprehended 
what  Grotius  considers  as  a  distinct  topic,  and  calls  the  reason  or  ulti- 
mate design  of  the  writer.  For  when  we  argue,  that  a  particular  case 
eoold  not,  originally,  be  included  in  the  meaning  of  the  law;  either 
because  some  absurd  consequence  will  follow  from  including  it,  or  be- 
cause some  consequence  will  follow,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the 
reason  or  end  of  the  law;  we  plainly  argue,  in  both  instances,  from  the 
effect:  in  the  fi>rmer  instance  we  contend,  that  the  effect,  which  would 
be  produced,  by  including  the  case  in  the  meaning  of  the  law,  will  be 
eontrary  to  reason  in  general;  and  in  the  latter  we  contend,  that  it 
would  be  contrary  to  the  reason  of  the  legislator  in  particular.  Our 
Saviour  proves,  from  the  reason  of  the  law,  that  the  ioiu'th  command- 
ment, which  prescribes  the  observance  of  the  sabbath,  admits  of  some 
exceptions,  though  the  words  of  the  law  are  general.  When  he  rea- 
sons from  the  practice  of  the  Jews  themselves,  who,  upon  that  day,  led 
their  beasts  to  water;  his  argument  may  seem  to  conclude  in  favour 
only  of  works  of  necessity:  but  when  he  reasons  from  the  end  of  the 
law,  that  the  sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  sabbath; 
the  conclusion  is  more  comprehensive,  and  takes  in  all  works  of  pure 


The  law  says,  that  they,  who  in  a  storm  forsake  the  ship,  shall  lose 
their  right  in  the  ship,  and  the  lading;  and  that  such  ship  and  lading 
riudl  be  the  property  of  them  who  stay  in  it.  A  ship  is  quitted  in  a 
storm  by  all  who  were  in  it,  except  one  sick  man,  who  was  not  able  to 
get  out;  and  the  ship,  by  accident,  comes  safe  into  port.  The  sick  man 
claims  the  ship  as  his  own,  by  the  law,  and  the  owners  claim  against 
him«  Puffendorf  makes  use  of  this  as  an  example  of  mixed  interpre- 
tadm,  where  the  particular  sense,  in  which  words  of  more  senses  than 
one  are  used,  is  to  be  ascertained.  But  it  seems  rather  to  be  an  exam- 
ple of  rational  interpretation,  where  the  writer's  words  express  his 
neaning  imperfectly,  and  the  sense  of  them  being  too  general,  is  to  be 
restrained  by  the  end  which  he  had  in  view.  Staying  in  the  ship  are 
words  which,  if  we  adhere  to  the  letter,  have  only  one  sense;  but  this 
sesse  is  very  extensive,  and  would  support  the  sick  man's  claim. 
Tlie  reason  of  the  law,  or  the  encouragement  which  the  legislator 
designed  to  give  those,  who  would  expose  their  lives  to  save  the  ship, 
is  what  limits  this  extensive  sense  of  the  words,  and  shows  the  legisla- 
tor to  have  meant,  not  any  staying  in  the  ship,  as  his  words,  unless  we 
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were  thus  to  restrain  them  by  the  reason  of  the  law,  would  import^ 
but  a  voluntary  staying  tliere,  for  the  purpose  of  contributing  to  save  it 

Whatever  case  is  not  within  the  subject  matter  of  what  is  spoken  or 
written,  is  not  within  the  meaning  of  the  speaker  or  writer;  thou^  his 
words,  if  they  were  construed  in  their  full  extent,  would  include  it 
for  nothing  can  be  within  his  meaning,  which  was  not  in  his  mind;  and 
the  subject  matter,  upon  which  he  spoke  or  wrote,  is  what  his  mind 
was  employed  about,  at  the  time  of  speaking  or  writing.  You  sell  me 
goods,  and  oblige  yourself  to  defend  me  in  the  possession  of  them, 
under  a  certain  penalty.  If  these  goods  are  taken  from  me  by  force, 
and  you  refuse,  upon  my  request,  to  defend  me  against  such  faree,  I 
have  no  claim  to  the  penalty.  By  engaging  to  defend  me  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  goods,  you  could  not  mean  to  ensure  my  possession  agsinst 
such  accidents  as  these.  For  though  the  words  have  this  extensive  sense, 
yet  the  subject  matter  of  the  agreement  limits  the  sense  of  them.  In  a 
contract,  which  transfers  your  right  in  the  goods  to  me,  this  ri^t  if 
the  subject  matter.  Any  loss  of  possession,  therefore,  in  which  tihii 
right  never  came  into  question,  as  it  has  no  relation  to  the  subfeet 
matter  of  the  contract,  could  not,  originally,  be  included  within  your 
meaning. 

The  circumstances,  by  which  the  meaning  of  a  law  is  so  restrained 
by  rational  interpretation,  as  to  exclude  cases,  which  are  contained 
within  the  letter  of  it,  are  of  the  same  sort  with  those,  which  are  made 
use  of  to  settle  the  sense  of  an  ambiguous  word  in  mixed  interpreti- 
tion:  they  are  such  as  are  connected  with  it,  either  in  origini  or  in 
place,  or  in  time.  Other  laws,  which  were  made  by  the  same  legisb- 
tor,  or  some  clauses  in  the  same  law,  or  the  contemporary  practice,  bj 
which  is  meant,  cither  the  practice  which  obtained,  at  the  time  c^ 
making  the  law,  and  which  the  law  was  designed  to  prevent,  or  the 
practice  which  followed,  upon  making  it,  among  those  who  were  un- 
der its  authority,  and  were,  in  all  appearance,  disposed  to  comply  with 
it;  any,  or  all  of  these  are  circumstances,  which  will  help  to  show, 
whether  thp  meaning  of  the  legislator  was  as  extensive  as  his  words; 
or  whether  any  cases  are  to  be  excepted  out  of  his  meaning,  which 
come  within  his  words. 

The  arguments,  which  are  drawn  from  these  topics,  sometimes  con- 
clude so  strongly,  that  little  can  be  said  against  them,  with  any  appear- 
ance of  reason.  But  sometimes  they  may  be  so  urged,  on  both  sides, 
as  to  leave  room  to  doubt,  on  which  side  the  truth  lies.  *  Thus,  where 
the  law  forbids  or  commands  any  thing  in  general  words,  and  then  goes 
on  to  enumerate  the  several  particulars,  which  are  included  under  sueh 
general  words;  if  it  omits  any  one  particular,  it  may  be  a  question, 
whether  the  meaning  of  the  legislator  extended  to  this  particular  or 
not.  Now  this  enumeration  of  particulars  being  a  circumstance,  which 
is  connected,  in  place,  with  the  general  words;  as  they  are  both  found 
in  the  same  law;  we  may  urge,  that  it  was  designed  to  explain  the  ge- 
neral words,  and  to  show  how  far  the  legislator  intended  to  extend 
them,  that,  when  he  was  enumerating  the  several  particulars,  if  he 
had  intended  to  take  in  any  others,  besides  what  he  has  expressed,  he 
would  have  mentioned  them,  as  well  as  these;  and,  consequently,  that, 

*  Pufiendorf,  Book  V.  Chap.  XII.  ^  XIII  5. 
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however  extensive  the  general  words  of  the  law  may  be  in  themselveSy 
the  meaning  of  the  legislator  must  be  limited  to  these  particulars, 
which  are  contained  in  such  enumeration.  On  the  contrary,  we  might 
argue  from  the  effect,  according  to  the  rules  of  mixed  interpretation; 
that,  if  any  doubt  concerning  the  legislator's  meaning  arises  upon  his 
words,  we  are  to  construe  all  his  words  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  give 
them  some  significancy,  and  to  make  them  produce  some  effect.  But 
if  no  particulars  are  to  be  included  within  his  meaning,  "besides  those, 
which  are  expressed  in  the  enumeration,  his  general  words  would 
stand  for  nothing,  and  no  effect  would  be  produced  by  them.  This  ar- 
gument will  conclude  most  strongly,  where  the  general  words  follow 
the  enumeration.  When  the  legislator  begins  his  command  or  his  pro- 
hibition with  general  words,  and  then  goes  on  to  enumerate  particu- 
lars; there  is  some  ground  for  surmising,  that  the  enumeration  of  par- 
ticulars is  designed  to  be  explanatory  of  the  general  words,  and  that 
his  meaning  stops,  where  he  stops  in  his  enumeration.  But  if  he  first 
mentions  a  number  of  particulars,  which  he  commands  or  forbids,  and 
then  concludes  with  such  general  words,  as  will  extend  in  their  com- 
mon acceptation  to  some  other  particulars  not  expressly  mentioned;  it 
seems  to  be  a  more  reasonable  supposition,  that  he  apprehended  it  to  be 
possible  for  him  to  have  overlooked  several  particulars,  which  he  in- 
tended to  include  within  the  law,  and  that  he  added  these  general  words 
with  a  design  to  take  in  all  such  particulars,  as  he  might  have  over- 
looked. And  even  where  the  general  words  stand  first,  though  the 
enumeration  of  particulars,  which  follows  them,  must  be  allowed  to  be 
explanatory  of  such  general  words;  yet  there  is  no  necessity  for  sup- 
posing, that  the  meaning  of  the  legislator  extends  no  farther  than  the 
particulars  which  he  enumerates.  He  might  design  to  explain,  not  the 
extent  of  the  law,  but  the  matter  of  it;  to  show,  not  what  number  of 
eases,  but  what  sort  of  cases,  was  within  his  meaning.  Now  a  few  in- 
stances would  be  sufficient  to  explain  the  matter  of  his  law,  and  to 
show  what  sort  of  cases  come  within  the  meaning  of  it.  He  might, 
'therefore,  leave  his  enumeration  imperfect;  not  because  his  meaning 
stopped  where  he  stopped  in  his  enumeration;  but  because  such  an 
imperfect  enumeration  would  answer  the  purpose,  for  which  he  de- 
signed it.  *  The  law  of  Moses  commanded,  that  three  cities  should  be 
set  apart  in  the  midst  of  the  land,  that  every  slayer  might  flee  thither. 
And  this  is  the  case  of  the  slayer,  which  shall  flee  thither,  that  he  may 
live:  whoso  killeth  his  neighbour  ignorantly,  whom  he  hated  not  in 
time  past.  Thus  far  it  is  plainly  the  intention  of  the  lawmaker  that 
every  person  who  killed  another  in  any  manner,  if  there  was  no  malice, 
should  suffer  no  punishment,  provided  he  took  refuge  in  one  of  those 
cities  of  protection.  But  the  law,  after  it  has  said  this  in  general 
words,  proceeds  to  mention  a  particular  instance.  As  when  a  man  goeth 
into  the  wood  with  his  neighbour  to  hew  wood;  and  his  hand  fetcheth 
a  stroke  with  the  axe  to  cut  down  the  tree;  and  the  head  slippeth  from 
die  helve,  and  lighteth  upon  his  neighbour,  that  he  die;  he  shall  flee 
unto  one  of  these  cities,  and  live.  One  can  scarce  imagine,  that  the  le- 
gislator mentioned  this  particular  case,  with  a  design  of  limiting  his 
meaning  to  this  case  only.     He  did,  indeed,  design,  that  it  should  be 

*  Deut  XIX.  3,  4,  5. 
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explanatory  of  his  general  words:  but  then  he  designed  to  explain  by 
ity  not  the  extent,  but  the  matter  of  the  law,  to  show  what  sort  of  cases, 
and  not  what  number  of  cases,  his  meaning  took  in.  But  we  should 
observe,  in  the  meantime,  that  the  force  of  this  argument  is  greatly 
abated,  where  the  law,  instead  of  contenting  itself  with  mentioning  a 
few  cases,  mentions  a  great  number.  The  more  perfect  the  enumera- 
tion is,  the  more  likelihood  there  is,  that  the  legislator  designed  to  limit 
his  meaning  to  the  particulars,  which  are  enumerated.  If  he  only  de- 
signed to  explain  the  matter  of  his  law,  or  to  point  out  the  sort  of  cases, 
to  which  it  belongs;  a  few  particulars  would  be  sufficient  for  this  pur- 
pose. When,  therefore,  he  enumerates  many,  it  becomes  likely,  that 
he  did  not  design  to  answer  a  purpose,  which  might  have  been  an- 
swered with  less  trouble;  but  that  he  designed  to  mention  all  the  par- 
ticulars, to  which  the  meaning  of  the  law  extends.  What  is  thus  urged 
in  abatement,  though  it  may  have  weight,  where  the  enumeration  of 
particulars  follows  the  general  words,  will,  for  a  reason,  which  has 
already  been  taken  notice  of,  have  little  or  no  weight,  where  the  gene- 
ral words  follow  the  enumeration  of  particulars. 

Many  more  examples  of  the  like  sort  might  be  produced:  but  this, 
which  we  have  been  explaining,  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  reader, 
that  the  common  topics  of  interpretation  may  frequently  be  alleged  on 
both  sides,  with  such  an  appearance  of  probability,  as  will  nuke  it  dif- 
ficult to  come  to  any  certain  conclusion  on  either. 

Sometimes  a  case  is  to  be  excepted  out  of  the  meaning  of  a  writer^ 
though  no  original  defect  of  his  intention  can  be  shown.  The  state  of 
things  which  fell  under  the  notice  of  the  legislator,  at  the  time  of  mak- 
ing the  law,  may  possibly  afibrd  no  evidence  that  he  did  not  intend, 
from  the  beginning,  to  include  the  case  in  question,  within  the  oblici- 
tion  of  the  law;  whether  we  were  to  argue  from  the  effects,  from  we 
matter,  or  from  the  circumstances.  We  must,  then,  have  recourse  to 
the  present  state  of  things;  and  must  endeavour  to  prove,  that  the  law 
is  more  extensive  than  the  legislator  would  have  made  it,  if  he  had 
foreseen  the  accidents  which  have  happened  since  it  was  made;  that  it 
was  adapted  to  the  state  of  things  which  he  had  before  him;  but  that  the 
present  state  of  them  in  this  particular  instance  is  such,  as  makes  it 
reasonable  to  believe,  that,  if  he  had  been  aware  of  it,  he  would  have 
either  expressly  excepted  the  case  in  question  out  of  the  law,  or  would 
have  otherwise  provided  for  it. 

The  like  method  of  reasoning];  may  likewise  be  applied  to  wills  and 
to  contracts.  Though  the  words  of  the  will,  or  of  the  contract,  ma; 
include  the  case  in  question;  and  though  no  original  defect  may  appear 
in  the  intention  of  the  testator  or  of  the  contractors,  which  might  ex- 
empt this  case  from  the  general  obligation  produced  by  the  will,  or  the 
contract;  yet  we  may  argue,  that  the  reason  why  no  such  defect  appears, 
is,  because  the  testator  or  the  contractor  proceeded  upon  the  state  of 
things  which  was  then  before  him;  and  that,  if  he  bad  been  aware  of 
what  might  arise  afterwards,  if  he  had  seen  things  in  the  same  state  in 
which,  by  accident,  they  are  now  placed,  he  would  have  added  some 
clause  in  favour  of  the  case  now  in  question. 

Great  caution  is  necessary  when  we  thus  put  ourselves  into  the  place 
of  the  lawmaker,  or  testator,  or  contractor,  and  undertake  to  determine 
what  they  would  do,  if  they  were  to  declare  their  own  meaning  in  a 
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case  upon  which  they  have  not  already  declared  it.     There  will  other- 
wise be  some  danger  of  our  overruling  their  act  and  setting  it  aside, 
tinder  the  notion  of  declaring  what  they  would  choose  to  have  done 
upon  it.     The  proper  qualifications  for  such  an  hazardous  undertaking, 
are  an  exact  knowledge  of  equity,  and  a  firm  resolution,  as  well  as  a 
sincere   inclination  of  determining  according  to  it.      For,  whatever 
grounds  there  may  be  to  presume,  that  the  lawmaker,  or  the  testator, 
or  the  contractor,  would  be  disposed  to  except  any  case,  if  it  is  equita- 
ble that  such  case  should  be  excepted;  yet  we  shall  be  unqualified  to 
act  upon  this  presumption,  or  to  determine  what  cases  are  to  be  except- 
ed upon  this  principle,  unless  we  know  what  is  equitable.     Nor  will 
our  knowledge  alone  make  us  fit  to  judge  about  the  mind  or  intention  of 
others,  where  they  have  not  declared  or  signified  it  in  words,  if  we  are 
either  corrupt  or  timid:  though  we  know  what  equity  would  dictate, 
we  shall  probably  determine  contrary  to  its  dictates,  if  we  are  liable 
either  to  he  biassed  by  interest  or  affection,  or  to  be  overawed  by 
threatenings.     By  equity  is  here  meant,  a  &ir  and  honest  correction  of 
a  law,  or  a  will,  or  a  contract,  where  it  appears  that  the  lawmaker,  or 
the  testator,  or  the  parties  in  the  contract,  either  would  or  ought  to  con- 
sent to  such  a  correction,  if  they  were  to  interpret  their  own  act 

Under  this  head  of  interpretation,  we  argue,  either  that  the  acciden- 
tal ease  in  question  ought,  in  reason,  to  be  excepted,  or  else  that  it  must 
of  necessity  be  excepted  out  of  the  law,  or  the  will,  or  the  contract, 
though  the  writer  has  Neither  added,  nor  intimated  any  exception  in  fa- 
Tour  of  it. 

When  we  argue,  that  an  accidental  case  ought  in  reason  to  be  except- 
ed, the  principal  topic  is  the  hardship  which  must  be  suffered,  if  it  is 
not  excepted.  It  is  unjust  to  bring  any  evil  upon  a  man,  and  unrea- 
sonable to  deprive  him  of  any  benefit,  where  no  good  at  all  will  be  pro- 
duced, or  even  where  no  such  good  will  be  produced,  as  is  of  equal 
importance  with  the  evil  that  he  suffers,  or  with  the  benefit  that  he 
loses.  Since,  therefore,  the  lawmaker,  or  the  testator,  or  the  parties 
contracting,  may  be  presumed  not  to  have  intended,  because  they  ought 
not  to  have  intended,  any  thing  which  is  unjust  or  unreasonable,  we 
may  conclude,  that  any  case  is  to  be  excepted  out  of  a  law,  or  a  will, 
or  a  contract,  in  which,  if  it  was  not  excepted,  a  man  must  either  suf- 
fer some  great  evil,  or  be  deprived  of  some  great  benefit,  either  for  no 
good  purpose  at  all,  or  for  a  purpose  which,  though  it  may  be  a  good 
one,  is  of  less  importance  than  the  evil  which  he  is  to  undergo. 

Cicero  mentions  a  case,  arising  upon  a  law  of  the  Rhodians,  as  an  ex- 
ample of  such  equitable  interpretation.  The  law  says,  that  any  ship 
of  force,  which  comes  into  any  of  their  ports,  shall  be  confiscated.  A 
storm  drives  a  ship  of  force  into  one  of  their  ports,  notwithstanding  all 
the  endeavours  of  the  sailors  to  prevent  it.  The  officers  of  the  state 
claim  the  ship,  as  confiscated  by  the  law.  But,  however  such  a  claim 
may  be  supported  by  the  letter,  it  cannot  be  supported  by  the  equity  of 
the  law.  The  legislator  may  have  made  no  express  exception  in  favour 
of  such  a  case;  but  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  he  never  designed  what 
was  unjust  or  unreasonable;  and,  consequently,  that  he  would  have  ex- 
cepted it,  if  he  had  foreseen  such  a  case,  wherein  a  grievous  hardship 
may  be  suffered  for  no  purpose  at  all.  And  certainly  no  purpose  can 
be  answered  by  punishing  those  who  have  broken  the  law  against  their 
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wills;  because,  where  there  is  no  disposition  to  ofFendy  there  is  no  fu- 
ture danger  to  be  guarded  against. 

Grotius  here  excepts  against  a  rule  which  Cicero  has  laid  down,  that 
such  a  promise  is  not  to  be  performed,  as  brings  more  damage  to  the 
promiser  than  benefit  to  the  person  to  whom  the  promise  was  made. 
For  the  promiser  is  not  at  liberty,  or  has  no  right,  to  judge  concerning 
the  benefit  which  would  arise  to  the  other  party  from  his  performance. 
Thus  far,1iowever,  Cicero's  rule  may  be  admitted.  Though  the  pro- 
miser is  not  at  liberty  to  determine  concerning  the  benefit  which  would 
arise  to  another  from  his  performance,  and,  consequently,  cannot  release 
himself  from  his  own  obligation;  yet,  in  civil  society,  where  there  is  an 
authorized  judge  between  them,  such  judge  may  proceed  upon  this  rule, 
and  may  determine  that  the  person,  to  whom  the  promise  is  made,  ought 
in  equity  to  release  the  promiser,  if  he  finds  that  any  unforeseen  hard- 
ship would  arise  from  performance;  and  particularly  if  it  appears,  that, 
by  means  of  some  accidental  change,  which  has  happened  in  the  state 
of  affairs,  since  the  time  of  making  the  promise,  performance  wUl  be 
attended  with  more  harm  on  one  side,  than  benefit  on  the  other. 

It  may  not  only  be  reasonable,  but  necessary,  to  except  an  accidental 
case  out  of  a  law  or  a  contract;  though  there  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  any  original  defect  in  the  intention  of  the  lawmaker,  or  of  the  par- 
ties contracting;  that  is,  though  they  cannot  be  shown  to  have  designed 
from  the  beginning  to  except  that  case.  The  general  tenor  of  a  law  or 
a  contract,  may  be  consistent  with  the  law  of  nature:  and  yet  such  cases 
may  arise,  accidentally,  as  will  render  it  impossible  to  comply  with  the 
law,  or  to  perform  the  contract,  without  transgressing  the  law  of  nature. 
It  is  necessary  to  except  such  cases  as  these,  when  they  happen  to  arise; 
whether  the  legislator  or  the  contractors  originally  excepted  them  or 
not.  For  the  legislator,  as  he  has  no  power  to  oblige  others;  and  the 
contractors,  as  they  have  no  power  to  oblige  themselves  to  act  incon- 
sistently with  the  law  of  nature,  certainly  ought,  and  may  therefore 
reasonably  be  presumed  willing  to  except  them.  Grotius  explains  his 
meaning  by  the  instance  of  a  charge,  which  is  a  contract  of  the  benefi- 
cial sort,  and  obliges  the  person,  who  receives  any  goods  into  his  cus- 
tody, to  keep  them  safe,  and  to  return  them,  cither  upon  demand,  or  at 
the  time  agreed  u]K)n,  to  those  from  whom  he  received  them.  But  if 
goods  are  thus  left  in  charge  with  me,  and  before  they  are  demanded  bj 
those  who  left  them  with  me,  it  appears  that  they  had  stolen  the  goods, 
and  the  true  owner  demands  them  of  me,  the  obligation  of  my  contract, 
by  this  accident,  becomes  inconsistent  with  the  obligation  of  the  law  of 
nature,  which  arises  from  the  owner's  property.  And  this  exception, 
though  it  was  not  expressed  in  the  contract,  must  be  allowed  of  when 
the  case  happens:  because  I  ought  not,  or,  rather,  had  not  )K)wer  to  bind 
myself  to  do  what  the  law  of  nature  has  forbidden. 

Where  two  rivil  laws,  which  come  from  the  same  legislator,  relate 
to  the  same  subject  matter,  and  are  contrary  to  one  another,  so  that  both 
of  them  cannot  be  complied  with  at  any  one  time  or  place,  or  in  any 
circumstances;  the  rule  is,  that  the  latter  of  these  laws  repeals  the  for- 
mer. The  legislator  could  not  at  one  and  the  same  time  intend  contra- 
rieties. But  when  he  established  the  second  law,  he  intended  that  it 
should  be  complied  with:  and,  consequently,  he  must  then  intend  to 
overrule  the  other.     In  like  manner,  where  two  contracts,  which  are 
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entered  into  at  different  times,  are  in  all  respects  inconsistent  with  one 
another,  so  that  the  obligations  of  both  these  contracts  cannot  subsist 
together;  the  contractors  are  understood  by  the  latter  of  them  to  release 
sach  other  from  the  obligation  of  the  former.  As  their  joint  will  or 
consent,  produced  the  obligation  of  the  former  contract,  so  they  can,  by 
I  like  joint  act,  destroy  this  effect,  or  set  the  obligation  aside.  But  by 
entering  into  the  second  contract,  they  show  that  it  is  then  their  will  to 
!)ind  themselves  to  what  is  contained  in  this  second  contract;  and,  con- 
lequently,  whatever  obligation  they  might  have  laid  themselves  under 
!>y  the  first  contract,  it  must  then  be  their  will  to  set  this  obligation 
iside,  or  to  release  one  another  from  it.  They  cannot  be  supposed  to 
Mrill  contrarieties;  they  cannot,  therefore,  intend  to  produce  a  second 
>bligation,  without  intending  at  the  same  time  to  set  aside  the  first, 
nrhich,  if  it  subsisted,  would  make  the  second  impossible. 

What  is  here  affirmed  concerning  contracts,  that  a  subsequent  con* 
Tact  will  make  an  antecedent  one  void,  may  be  easily  reconciled  with 
p^hat  has  been  affirmed  in  another  *  place,  concerning  promises  and 
>bligatory  acts  in  general,  that  any  subsequent  promise,  which  is  con- 
Tary  to  one  that  was  formerly  made,  cannot  make  the  former  void.  For 
lere  we  are  speaking  of  what  may  be  done  by  the  joint  act  of  all  the 
parties  in  a  contract;  whereas,  we  were  there  speaking  of  what  one  of 
lie  parties  in  a  promise  or  a  contract  might  do  by  his  own  act.  An 
>bligation,  which  is  produced  by  the  joint  will  of  two  or  more  persons, 
iinnot  be  destroyed  by  the  single  will  of  any  one  of  them.  If,  there* 
'ore,  two  or  more  persons  have  bound  themselves  to  one  another  bv  a 
sontract,  any  other  contract,  which  is  made  for  a  contrary  purpose  be- 
ween  any  one  of  those  persons  and  some  one  else,  who  was  no  party 
n  the  former,  will  be  void.  The  former  obligation  still  subsists,  be- 
sause  his  single  act  could  not  set  it  aside.  And  as  long  as  it  subsists, 
le  has  no  moral  power  of  binding  himself  to  any  thing,  which  is  in- 
iODsistent  with  it.  But  if  all,  who  were  parties  in  the  former  contract, 
ire  likewise  parties  in  the  subsequent  one,  their  joint  act  of  binding 
hemselves  to  one  another  by  this  subsequent  contract,  will  make  the 
(Miner  void.  Thoueh  one  of  them,  by  his  own  will,  cannot  release 
limself,  yet  their  joint  consent  is  sufficient  to  release  one  another  fi'om 
he  former  obligation:  and  by  this  subsequent  contract,  in  which  they 
ire  all  parties,  they  are  understood  to  give  such  joint  consent. 

But  there  may  be  such  an  accidental  situation  of  things,  or  such  an 
uforeseen  event  may  happen,  as  will  render  it  impossible,  in  some 
MUticular  case,  to  comply  with  two  laws  or  two  contracts,  which,  in 
heir  general  tenor,  are  consistent  with  one  another,  and  may  well  sub- 
ist  together.  One  of  these  laws  will  not  repeal  the  other;  or  one  of 
hese  contracts  will  not  make  the  other  void  in  general:  because,  by  the 
opposition,  they  are  consistent  with  one  another.  But  this  particular 
:a8e,  which  was  not  foreseen,  and  therefore  was  not  provided  against, 
nuBt,  when  it  arises,  be  of  necessity  excepted  out  of  the  obligation  of 
tne  of  the  laws  or  one  of  the  contracts;  because  they  cannot  both  be 
lomplied  with.  The  question  here  will  be,  which  of  the  two  laws,  or 
i  the  two  contracts,  is  to  give  way  to  the  other?  The  case  must  neces- 
be  excepted  out  of  the  obligation  of  one  of  them:  which  of  them, 

*  See  Book  I.  Chap.  XII.  §  DL 
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therefore,  will  most  reasonably,  or  most  consistently  with  the  intention 
of  the  lawmaker,  or  of  the  contractors,  admit  of  the  exception?  Where 
two  laws  or  two  contracts  are  contrary  to  one  another,  in  all  respects, 
we  say,  that  the  latter  makes  the  former  void:  because  the  lawmaker  or 
the  contractors  could  not  intend  the  obligation  of  the  latter,  without  in- 
tending at  the  same  time  to  set  the  obligation  of  the  former  aside.  But 
where  they  are,  in  general,  consistent  with  one  another  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  interfere  only  in  some  particular  case,  and  by  some  un- 
foreseen accident,  the  lawmaker  or  the  contractors  may  well  be  under- 
stood to  have  intended,  from  the  beginning,  that  both  of  them  should  be 
observed. 

In  determining  which  law  or  which  contract  is  to  be  obsenred,  where 
two  laws  or  two  contracts  accidentally  interfere,  Grotius  says,  that  the 
latter  is  to  be  observed  in  preference  to  the  former.  But  then  he  pro- 
poses this  as  a  rule  which  is  only  to  be  applied  when  all  others  fail;  or 
when  all  other  circumstances  are  equal;  so  that  the  point  could  not  be 
settled  without  the  help  of  this  rule.  The  other  rules  which  he  lays 
down  for  this  purpose,  are  these,  which  follow: — 

First,  a  law,  which  only  permits,  must  give  way  to  a  law  whieh  com- 
mands or  forbids.  For  a  permission  is  only  a  check  upon  the  operation 
of  that  law  which  grants  the  permission,  and  not  upon  the  operation  of 
this  other  law,  which  happens  to  interfere  with  it. 

Secondly,  a  law,  which  may  be  complied  with  at  any  time,  must  eive 
way  to  a  law,  which,  if  it  is  not  complied  with  now,  cannot  be  comiuied 
with  at  all.  When  some  of  our  Saviour's  disciples  were  displeased 
with  the  woman,  who  had  poured  a  box  of  precious  ointment  on  his 
head,  which,  as  they  urged,  might  have  been  sold  for  much,  and  given 
to  the  poor,  he  defends  her  upon  this  principle.  Josus  said,  let  her 
alone,  why  trouble  yc  her?  i^hc  hath  wrought  a  good  work  on  roe:  for 
ye  have  the  poor  with  you  always,  and  whensoever  ye  will,  ye  may  do 
them  good;  but  me  ye  have  not  always.  The  reasonableness  of  this 
rule  is  evident.  By  holding  the  conduct  which  it  recommends,  we  mar 
satisfy  both  the  laws;  one  of  them  now,  and  the  other  at  some  future 
opportunity,  when  they  do  not  interfere.  Whereas,  by  the  contrary 
conduct,  we  can  only  satisfy  one  of  them:  if  at  present  wc  act  in  com- 
pliance with  that,  which  might  have  been  complied  with  at  any  time, 
we  lose  the  only  opportunity  of  complying  with  the  other. 

Thirdly,  Grotius  deduces  it  as  a  consequence,  from  the  rule  last  men- 
tioned, that  a  negative  law,  or  a  law  which  forbids,  is  commonly  to  be 
observed  in  preference  to  an  affirmative  law;  or  to  a  law  which  com- 
mands, when  they  happen  to  interfere  with  one  another.  A  negative 
law  obliges,  at  all  times,  at  the  present  as  well  as  at  any  future  oppor- 
tunity: so  that,  if  it  is  not  complied  with  now,  no  future  complianee 
will  satisfy  for  the  present  violation  of  it.  But  an  affirmative  law  is  un- 
derstood, then,  only  to  oblige,  when  there  is  a  convenient  opportunity 
of  doing  what  it  commands:  and  certainly  it  is  not  a  convenient  oppor- 
tunity, when  we  cannot  do  what  this  law  commands,  without  doing  whtt 
another  law  forbids.  Our  author  has  very  rightly  limited  this  rule,  by 
speaking  of  it  as  a  rule  which  commonly  holds  good.  But  PuiFendorf 
unadvisedly  delivers  it  in  general  terms,  as  if  it  was  universally  true, 
and  admitted  of  no  exception,  or  required  no  limitation.  And  yet  when 
one  law  says,  that  no  woman  shall  have  her  statue  placed  in  the  gym- 
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nasium;  and  another  says,  that  whoever  kills  a  tyrant,  shall  have  a  sta- 
tue in  the  gymnasium,  he  determines,  that  if  a  woman  had  killed  a  ty- 
rant, her  statue  should  be  placed  there:  notwithstanding  this  determi- 
nation makes  a  negative  law  give  way  to  an  affirmative  one.  He  judges 
in  favour  of  the  woman;  because,  by  following  that  law,  upon  which  she 
claims  a  statue,  more  benefit  may  arise  to  the  public,  than  by  following 
the  other.  The  reason  of  one  of  these  laws  was,  that  the  youth  who 
were  trained  up  to  valour  in  the  gymnasium,  by  seeing  those  who  had 
freed  their  country  from  slavery,  rewarded  with  the  honour  of  a  statue, 
might  be  incited  to  imitate  their  bravery.  The  reason  of  the  other  law 
was,  that  the  virtues  of  women  are  not  generally  the  object  of  their 
imitation,  who  are  to  be  trained  up  to  valour.  And  from  hence  he  con- 
cludes, that,  since  a  woman  has  outdone  her  sex,  she  the  rather  ought 
to  have  her  statue  put  up  in  the  gymnasium;  because  such  valour  in  a 
woman  would  be  a  greater  incitement  to  emulation  in  the  men.  I  do 
not  question  the  justness  either  of  the  rule  upon  which  he  proceeds,  or 
of  the  determination  which  he  deduces  from  it.  My  only  reason  for 
mentioning  this  determination  here  is,  that  it  shows  the  rule,  which  is 
now  before  us,  not  to  be  so  universally  true  as  he  seems  to  suppose  it. 

Fourthly,  when  two  laws  interfere,  if  they  are  equal  in  other  re- 
spects, that  which  is  more  particular,  takes  place  of  that  which  is  more 
general.  The  principal  reason  which  supports  this  rule,  seems  to  be, 
that  the  legislator,  where  he  speaks  particularly  and  exactly,  appears 
to  be  more  careful  to  guard  against  all  exceptions  which  might  arise 
accidentally,  and  may,  therefore,  be  thought  more  unwilling  to  admit 
of  any,  than  where  he  speaks  in  general,  and  at  large. 

Fifthly,  a  law,  which  is  established  upon  a  penalty,  is  to  be  observed 
in  preference  to  a  law,  which  has  no  penalty  annexed;  if  they  happen 
to  interfere.  This  is  not  designed  as  a  rule  of  prudence  directing  a 
person,  when  he  is  in  doubt  which  of  the  two  laws  he  should  obey,  to 
take  the  safer  part,  and  to  comply  with  the  penal  law,  that  he  may  avoid 
the  penalty.  For  where  two  laws  interfere,  the  question  is,  which  of 
the  two  the  legislator  would  choose  to  have  him  comply  with;  and  when 
this  question  is  rightly  determined,  the  other  law  does  not  oblige  him. 
From  whence  it  follows,  that  if  any  reason  could  be  given,  why  the 
legislator  would  choose  to  have  him  obey  the  other  law,  rather  than  the 
penal  one;  it  would  be  as  prudent  to  hold  this  conduct,  as  the  contrary: 
because,  upon  this  supposition,  the  penal  law  would  not  oblige  him; 
and,  consequently,  by  this  conduct,  as  well  as  by  the  contrary,  he  might 
avoid  the  penalty.  But  the  penalty,  though  it  is  not  to  be  considered 
as  a  prudential  reason,  why  the  penal  law  should  be  obeyed,  rather 
than  the  other,  is  a  reason,  why  we  should  presume,  that  the  legislator 
would  rather  choose  to  have  this  law  obeyed:  because,  from  his  taking 
care  to  guard  this  law  more  strongly,  we  may  conclude,  that  he  thought 
it  of  more  importance,  than  the  other. 

Sixthly,  if  both  the  laws  are  penal,  the  preference  is  to  be  given  to 
that,  which  is  established  upon  the  higher  penalty.  We  cannot  well 
support  this  rule  by  the  maxim,  which  is  generally  applied  in  doubtful 
eases,  that  of  two  evils,  the  least  is  to  be  chosen.  In  this  maxim,  by 
an  evil,  must  be  meant  either  a  moral  or  a  natural  evil;  that  is,  either 
an  evil,  which  we  are  to  do,  or  an  evil,  which  we  are  to  suffer.  Now, 
if  we  understand  the  maxim  in  the  former  sense,  which  is  the  true  one; 
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it  will  only  amount  to  this;  where  we  must  do  wrong  either  way,  it  is 
best  to  follow  that  course,  in  which  we  shall  do  the  least  wrong.     But 
in  this  sense  the  maxim  is  so  far  from  supporting  the  rule  here  laid 
down,  that,  where  two  laws  interfere,  and  we  are  in  doubt  which  is  to 
be  obeyed,  it  will  aflbrd  us  no  help  at  all  towards  removing  the  doubt 
For  when  we  are  in  this  situation,  the  very  question  is,  whether  we 
shall  do  the  less  evil  by  disobeying  this,  or  by  disobeying  that  law:  and, 
consequently,  to  say  here,  that  out  of  two  evils,  we  should  choose  the 
least,  cannot  help  to  remove  this  doubt;  because  this  maxim,  since  it 
contains  nothing,  but  what  is  contained  in  the  question,  upon  which  we 
doubt,  leaves  the  question  just  where  it  was.     But  if  we  take  the 
maxim  in  the  other  sense,  and  consider  it  merely  as  a  maxim  of  pru- 
dence, which  directs  us,  where,  out  of  two  evils,  we  must  suffer  one, 
to  follow  that  course,  which  will  make  us  suffer  the  least,  it  is  not  ap- 
plicable to  the  point  which  is  now  before  us:  because  it  supposes,  thi^ 
whatever  course  we  follow,  we  must  suffer  the  penalty  of  one  of  the 
laws.     Whereas,  when  two  laws  interfere,  and  it  is  impossible  to  ober 
both  of  them,  if  we  choose  rightly;  that  is,  if  we  obey  the  law,  which 
the  legislator  would,  in  such  a  case  choose  to  have  us  obey,  we  shall 
avoid  both  the  penalties.    We  comply  with  one  of  the  laws,  and,  there- 
fore, stand  clear  of  the  penalty,  u|K)n   which  it  is  established.     And 
though  we  disobey  the  other,  we  cannot  justly  be  punished  for  disobej- 
ing  it;  because,  whilst  we  comply  with  that,  it  was  impossible  for  us  to 
comply  with  this.     But  the  rule,  which  directs  us,  where  two  Uws 
interfere,  to  give  the  preference  to  that,  which  is  established  upon  the 
higher  penalty,  though  it  is  not  supported  by  the  maxim,  that  out  of 
two  evils  the  least  is  to  be  chosen,  may  be  supported  by  the  same  rea- 
son with  the  rule,   which  was  last  mentioned.      The  loscislator  has 
guarded  that  law  the  most  eurcl'ully,  which  he  has  establirihed  upon 
the  hi£;her  penalty:    from   whence  we  may  presume,  that  he  looked 
upon  that  as  the  law  of  the  more  importance,  and,  consequently,  that 
he  would  choose  to  have  us  comply  with  that,  if  by   any  accident  it 
becomes  impossible  for  us  to  comply  with  both. 

Seventhly,  where  two  laws  interfere,  we  should  follow  that,  which 
is  recommended  by  the  most  honest  or  the  most  beneficial  reasons.  The 
question,  concerning  the  woman's  claim  to  have  her  statue  in  the  gym- 
nasium, is  determined  in  her  favour  by  Puffendorf:  because  the  law, 
which  gives  her  this  claim,  is  recommended  by  a  more  beneficial  reason 
than  the  other  law,  which  opposes  her  claim.  Another  question 
which  has  already  been  mentioned,  where  the  same  law,  by  accident, 
interferes  with  itseit*,  may  be  determined,  by  comparing  the  honesty  or 
justice  of  the  reasons  on  both  sides.  Where  two  women  had  been  ra- 
vished by  the  same  man,  and  the  law  gave  any  woman,  who  had  been 
thus  injured,  her  option,  that  the  man  should  either  be  put  to  death,  or 
be  rompelled  to  marry  her;  one  of  them  claimed  to  have  him  put  to 
death,  and  the  other  claimed  to  have  him  in  niiU'riage.  She,  who  claims 
to  marry  him,  would  lose  her  husband,  if  he  was  put  to  death:  whereas, 
she,  who  claims  to  have  him  put  to  death,  does  not  properly  lose  any 
thing  by  his  marrying  the  other.  The  claim,  therefore,  of  the  former, 
seems  to  be  recommended  by  a  more  honest  and  just  reason,  than  the 
claim  of  the  latter. 
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XIIL  There  are  scarce  any  laws,  but  what  will  na-  J^"^  any  kwt 
turally  admit  of  rational  or  liberal  interpretation;  that  is,  ^i^'J^tof  »^ 
either  of  beinc  so  enlarged,  as  to  take  some  cases  into  tionai  interpreu- 
the  meaning  of  the  law,  which  are  not  contained  in  the  tion. 
letter,  or  of  being  so  restrained  as  to  exclude  some  cases  out  of  the 
meaning,  which  are  contained  in  the  letter.  .  For  the  intention  of  the 
legislator  is  the  natural  measure  of  the  extent  of  the  law,  whether  that 
intention  is  collected  from  his  words  alone,  by  literal  interpretation,  or 
from  his  words,  and  some  other  signs,  by  mixed  interpretation,  or  from 
such  other  signs  alone  by  rational  interpretation.  In  like  manner,  wills 
and  contracts  naturally  admit  of  being  interpreted  rationally,  of  being 
80  enlarged,  as  to  extend  beyond  the  letter,  or  of  being  so  restrained, 
as  to  fall  short  of  it:  because  the  intention  of  the  testator,  or  of  the  par- 
ties contracting,  as  far  as  it  is  known,  is  the  natural  measure  of  the 
claim  arising  from  these  acts;  whether  that  intention  appears  plainly 
in  their  words,  or  is  ascertained  by  the  help  of  some  other  signs,  and 
of  their  words  taken  together,  when  their  words  leave  it  doubtful;  or 
is  collected  from  such  other  signs  alone,  when  their  words  do  not  ex- 
press it  perfectly. 

The  oesign  of  the  legislator,  in  some  civil  laws,  or  in  some  clauses 
of  them,  is,  indeed,  confined  to  his  words:  and  where  it  is  so  confined, 
nothing  can  either  be  taken  into  the  meaning  of  the  law,  or  be  left  out 
of  it  by  rational  interpretation.  The  design  of  an  explanatory  law,  is 
to  explain,  by  words,  the  meaning  of  the  legislator  in  some  antecedent 
law,  which  was  expressed  ambiguously  or  imperfectly.  An  explana- 
tory law,  therefore,  will  not  admit  of  rational  interpretation:  as  the  de- 
sign of  the  law  is  confined  to  the  words  of  it,  we  must  look  for  the 
meaning  of  it  in  the  words  only.  For  the  same  reason,  all  definitions 
in  a  law  are  to  be  interpreted  closely:  they  arc  neither  to  be  enlarged 
to  any  thing  more,  nor  to  be  restrained  to  any  thing  less,  than  the 
words  express.  The  legislator  designs,  in  such  definition,  to  explain, 
by  his  words,  the  term,  which  he  defines:  whatever,  therefore,  is  more 
than  these  words  express,  is  not  within  the  design  of  the  legislator;  and 
whatever  is  less,  falls  short  of  his  design. 

But  either  an  explanatory  law,  which  has  reference  to  some  antece- 
dent law,  or  a  definition  in  a  law,  which  has  reference  to  some  term 
made  use  of  in  the  same  law,  though  they  do  not  admit  of  rational  or 
free  interpretation,  may  possibly  be  ambiguous:  and  when  they  are,  we 
must  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  legislator  by  mixed  interpretation. 
If  the  ambiguity  in  these  laws  arises,  as  it  frequently  does  in  other 
laws,  from  a  word  or  a  sentence,  which  will  admit  either  of  a  more 
extensive,  or  of  a  more  confined  sense;  we  must  have  recourse  to  the 
topics  of  mixed  interpretation,  to  determine  in  which  of  tlicse  two 
senses  such  word  or  such  sentence  was  used  by  the  legislator.  For 
though  explanatory  laws  are  to  be  interpreted  closely,  and  will  not  ad- 
mit of  any  meaning,  but  what  is  contained  and  expressed  in  the  words 
of  them;  yet  no  argument  can  be  drawn  from  the  nature  of  such  laws, 
to  prove,  that,  where  the  words  themselves  admit  both  of  a  strict  and 
of  a  large  sense,  we  must  necessarily  adhere  to  the  former.  We  must, 
indeed,  keep  to  the  letter  of  the  law:  but  there  is  no  natural  reason, 
why  we  must  follow  the  narrowest  and  most  confined  sense,  that  the 
letter  of  the  law  is  capable  of. 
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Rational  interpretation,  both  such  as  enlarges  the  meaning  of  the 
writer  beyond  his  words,  and  such  as  restrains  it  to  a  less  extent  than 
what  his  words  import,  may  be  expressly  precluded  by  some  positive 
declaration  of  the  writer  himself.    If  the  lawmaker,  or  the  contractors, 
or  the  testator  have  directed  that  the  law,  or  the  contract,  or  the  will, 
shall  be  construed  according  to  the  literal  and  grammatical  sense  of  the 
words;  this  direction  is  a  bar  to  ail  interpretation,  which  is  purely  ra- 
tional: it  shows,  that  the  intention  of  the  writer  came  fully  up  to  his 
words,  and  went  no  farther;  and,  consequently,  that  whatever  meaning 
we  give  to  the  writing,  which  either  falls  short  of  the  words  or  goes 
beyond  them,  such  meaning  is  not  agreeable  to  his  intention.     But 
though  a  declaration  of  this  sort  precludes  all  interpretation,  which  is 
purely  rational,  and  obliges  us  to  interpret  the  writing  strictly,  or  ra- 
ther closely;  that  is,  to  adhere,  in  our  interpretation  of  it,  precisely  to 
the  words;  yet,  if  the  words  themselves  are  ambiguous,  if  in  their  li- 
teral and  grammatical  construction  they  will  admit  of  more  8eose»  than 
one,  we  may,  notwithstanding  such  declaration,  have  recourse  to  mixed 
interpretation,  and  may  argue  from  rational  conjectures  to  determine, 
in  which  of  these  several  senses  the  writer  used  them.     For  mixed  in- 
terpretation is  not  inconsistent  with  the  writer's  declaration:  because 
this  sort  of  interpretation,  whilst  it  proceeds  upon  rational  conjectures, 
keeps  to  the  literal  and  grammatical  sense  of  the  words.    Now,  amongst 
other  causes  of  ambiguity,  one  is,  that  the  words  of  a  writing,  in  the  com- 
mon acceptation  of  them,  arc  sometimes  used  in  a  more  narrow,  and 
sometimes  in  a  more  comprehensive  sense.     And  since  cither  of  these 
senses  may  be  called  a  literal  and  grammatical  sense;    because  both 
of  them  are  equally  authorized  by  common  usage;  the  consequence  is, 
that,  though  the  writer  has  ro(|uired  us,  in  our  interpretation,  to  ad- 
here to  the  literal  and  grammatical  sense,  there  is  no  more  reason,  upon 
account  of  what  he  has  said  about  this  matter,  to  adhere  rather  to  the 
narrow  or  strict  sense,  than  to  follow  the  comprehensive  or  large  sense: 
notwithstanding  his  direction  about  following  the  literal  and  grammati- 
cal sense,  we  must  make  use  of  probable  conjectures  drawn  from  other 
topics,  besides  his  wtirds,  to  determine  in  which  of  the  literal  and  gram- 
matical senses  he  used   the  words,  whether  in  their  narrow  and  strict 
sense,  or  in  their  comprehensive  and  large  sense.     Thus,  a  declara- 
tion or  direction  of  this  sort,  though  it  obliges  us  to  interpret  the  wri- 
ting strictly,  in  one  sense  of  the  word — strictly,  does  not  oblige  us  to 
interpret  it  strictly  in  another  sense  of  the  same  word:   it  obliges  us  to 
keep  strictly  to  the  words  of  the  writing  without  deviating  from  them, 
either  so  as  to  leave  any  thing  out  of  his  meaning,  which  the  words 
express,  or  so  as  to  take  any  thing  into  his  meaning,  which  they  do  not 
express.     But  it  does  not  oblige  us,  whilst  we  keep  strictly  to  the 
words,  to  follow  the  most  narrow,  or  the  strict  sense  of  those  words: 
it  leaves  us  at  liberty  to  follow  either  this  sense,  or  the  more  compre- 
hensive and  large  sense,  according  to  what  we  find  by  rational  conjec- 
tures to  have  been,  most  probably,  his  meaning. 

If  there  are  any  other  civil  laws,  in  which  we  are  not  allowed  to 
make  use  of  rational  interpretation,  besides  such  as  are  merely  explana- 
tory; that  is,  if  in  the  interpretation  of  any  other  laws,  besides  these, 
we  are  not  allowed  to  take  either  more  or  less  into  the  meaning  of  them 
than  what  the  words  express;  this  restraint  arises,  not  from  the  nature 
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of  the  laws  themselves,  but  from  some  positive  institution.  And  this 
positive  institution  may  either  be  contained  in  the  particular  law,  which 
will  not  admit  of  rational  interpretation,  as  we  have  just  now  observed, 
that  it  is,  where  the  legislator  directs  us  to  follow  the  literal  and  gram- 
matical sense  of  the  words;  or  else  it  may  be  introduced  by  a  general 
law,  which  has  been  made  concerning  interpretation  by  the  civil  legis- 
lator o(  the  society  to  which  we  belong.  For  the  rules  of  interpreta- 
tion are  under  the  authority  of  the  civil  legislator,  and  are,  therefore, 
to  be  applied  in  such  a  manner,  and  upon  such  occasions,  as  he  shall 
prescribe,  in  view  to  the  general  benefit,  either  by  a  written  law,  or  by 
usage  and  custom;  the  former  of  which  is  an  express  act,  and  the  latter 
18  a  tacit  act  of  his  authority. 

In  like  manner,  where  any  words  or  sentences  in  a  law  or  a  contract, 
liave  two  senses  in  common  acceptation,  one  of  which  is  more  confined, 
and  the  other  more  comprehensive,  there  is  not  anv  particular  sort  of 
kwB  or  contracts,  which  will  naturally  require  such  ambiguous  words 
or  sentences  to  be  taken  in  the  more  connned  sense;  nor  is  there,  on 
the  contrary,  any  particular  sort  which  will  naturally  require  them  to 
be  taken  in  the  more  comprehensive  sense.  The  intention  of  the  le- 
gislator is  the  natural  measure  of  the  obligation  arising  from  the  law; 
and  the  intention  of  the  parties  contracting,  is  the  natural  measure  of 
the  claim  arising  from  the  contract.  This  intention  is  to  be  collected 
from  the  same  topics  of  interpretation  in  laws  and  contracts  of  all  sorts: 
unless  the  civil  legislator  of  the  society,  in  which  the  law  is  made,  or 
to  which  the  contractors  belong,  has  expressly  prescribed  some  parti- 
cular rules  of  interpretation,  or  some  particular  method  of  applying  the 
rules  suggested  by  natural  reason;  or  unless  such  particular  rules,  or 
such  particular  method  of  application  have  been  introduced  and  esta- 
blished by  long  and  uninterrupted  usage,  which  has  the  same  effect  as 
if  the  civil  legislator  had  expressly  prescribed  them. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

OF  CIVIL  SUBJECTION  AND  CIVIL  LIBERTY. 

I.  Creneral  notion  of  subjection. — II.  Subjection  private  and  public, — 
III.  Different  degrees  and  sorts  of  private  subjection, — IV.  Differeni 
degrees  and  sorts  of  public  subjection. — V.  Civil  subjection  t^  tke 
parts  and  of  the  whole, — V'l.  What  sort  qf  subjection  implied  in  ike 
notion  qf  a  province. — VII.  Civil  liberty^  what. — VIII.  CivU  liberty 
qf  the  parts  and  qf  the  whole, — IX.  Slaves  why  incapable  qf  being 
members  qf  a  civil  society. — X.  Where  subjection  ceases^  ri^  ^ 
resistance  begins. — XI.  Relation  qf  governor  and  subject  is  a  /tmi/- 
ed  one. — XII.  Resistance  to  the  supreme  power,  how  to  be  under" 
stood. — Xill.  Right  qf  resistance  does  not  imply  supreme  civU  power 
in  the  people. — XIV.  Opinion  of  GrotiuSy  explained, — XV.  Gei 
judge  not  necessary  to  fix  the  point  where  right  ^  resistance  begins, — 
XVI.  Treason  and  rebellion j  how  guarded  against ,  notwithstanding 
right  qf  resistance. 

General  noUon  of      I.  EvERY  compact,  in  which  a  man  consents  to  hj 
objection.  himself  under  an  obligation  of  doing,  or  of  avoidinc 

what  the  law  of  nature  had  not  otherwise  obliged  him  to  do  or  to  avoid, 
is  a  diminution  of  his  liberty.  Before  he  had  engaged  in  the  compact, 
or  had  laid  himself  under  the  obligation,  he  was  at  liberty  either  tofaiTe 
done  or  to  have  avoided  what  is  contained  in  the  compact.  But  after 
he  has  consented  to  be  thus  obliged,  he  is  no  longer  possessed  of  the 
same  liberty:  he  cannot  be  obliged  to  do  or  to  avoid  what  is  contained 
in  the  compact,  and  at  the  same  time  be  at  liberty  either  to  do  it  or  to 
avoid  it,  as  lie  pleases. 

But  every  compact,  which  implies  a  diminution  of  liberty,  does  DOt 
imply  likewise  a  state  of  subjection.  The  notion  of  subjection  consists 
in  the  obli«;ation  of  nno  or  more  persons  to  act  at  the  discretion,  or  ac- 
cording to  the  judgnioiit  and  will  of  others.  When,  therefore,  the 
matter  of  an  obligatictn,  which  arises  from  compact,  is  so  precisely  set- 
tled from  the  bei^inning  iis  to  leave  nothing  to  the  judgment  or  will  of 
those  to  whom  we  are  ohliiccd,  the  obligation,  though  it  diminishes  our 
liberty,  does  not  place  us  in  a  state  of  subjection.  Such  a  compact 
gives  them  a  claim  upon  us,  without  giving  them  any  authority  over  us. 
Their  claim  is  so  limited  from  first  to  last,  by  our  own  act,  and  accord- 
ing to  our  own  discretion  and  choice,  as  never  to  extend  beyond  such 
limitation.  This  claim,  therefore,  is  all  along  rather  the  effect  of  the 
power,  which  we  have  over  ourselves,  than  the  effect  of  any  power 
which  they  have  over  us.  But  when  the  compact  is  such  from  the  be- 
ginning, as  gives  them  a  general  demand  upon  us,  and  leaves  the  precise 
matter  of  the  obligation  to  be  in  any  respect  determined  by  their  dis- 
cretion and  choice,  as  far  as  it  thus  gives  them  a  right  to  judge  for  us, 
and  to  prescribe  to  us,  it  gives  them  an  authority  over  us,  and  places  us 
in  a  state  of  subjection  to  this  authority. 

Subjection  private       II.  Subjection   is  commonly  divided  into  private  and 
and  public.  public.     By  private  subjection,  is  meant  subjection  to 
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the  authority  of  private  persons:  and  by  public  subjection,  is  meant 
subjection  to  the  authority  of  public  persons. 

A  civil  society,  though  it  consists  of  a  great  number  of  individuals, 
is  considered  as  one  artificial  or  collective  person:  because  it  is  guided 
by  one  common  understanding,  which  is  its  legislative  power,  and  acts 
with  one  common  force,  which  is  its  executive  power.  This  artificial 
or  collective  body  is  called  a  public  person.  The  subjection,  therefore, 
which  is  due  to  a  civil  society,  is  public  subjection.  But  the  notion  of 
a  public  person  is  not  confined  to  the  collective  body  of  a  civil  society. 
Whether  the  legislative  body  of  such  a  society  consists  of  one  natural 
person,  as  in  monarchies,  or  is  an  artificial  or  collective  person,  consist- 
ing of  many  natural  ones,  as  in  aristocracies,  and  in  mixed  constitutions; 
this  natural,  or  this  collective  person,  has  the  keeping  of  the  oommon 
or  public  understanding:  and,  in  like  manner,  the  executive  body, 
whether  it  is  the  same  with  the  legislative  body,  or  different  from  it, 
aets  with  the  common  or  public  force.  These  bodies,  therefore;  that  is, 
the  eoostitutional  governors  of  a  civil  society,  are  called  public  persons; 
and  the  subjection,  which  is  due  to  them,  is  public  subjection. 

*6rotius  divides  subjection,  as  it  is  here  divided,  into  private  and 
public.  But  first,  he  distinguishes  between  association  and  subjection: 
and  though  he  allows,  that  a  right  over  persons  may  be  derived  as  well 
from  association  as  from  subjection,  yet  this  distinction  implies  that,  in 
his  opinion,  the  right  which  a  society  or  collective  body  of  men  acquires 
over  the  persons  of  the  several  individuals  who  have  associated  or  join- 
ed themselves  into  such  a  collective  body,  is  different  from  subjection. 
tHe  then  goes  on  to  divide  associations  or  societies,  as  he  afterwards 
divides  subjection,  into  private  and  public.  Those  he  calls  private  as- 
sociations, which  are  formed  by  a  small  number  of  private  persons,  who 
have  agreed  to  act  together  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  some  private 
design.  Public  associations  are  cither  such  as  produce  a  public  person, 
or  such  as  consist  of  public  persons;  that  is,  they  are  either  formed  by 
a  large  body  of  men,  who  have  united  themselves  by  compact  into  a 
state  or  civil  society;  or  else  they  are  formed  by  a  number  of  states, 
which  have  agreed  to  act  together  in  the  prosecution  of  some  common 
design.  An  association  of  the  former  sort  produces  a  public  person; 
and  an  association  of  the  latter  sort  consists  of  public  persons. 

If  the  several  persons,  who  have  formed  themselves  into  a  society, 
either  private  or  public,  have  proceeded  no  farther  than  to  unite  them- 
selves by  mutual  consent  into  one  body,  under  the  obligation  of  jointly 
carrying  on  their  common  design,  it  must,  indeed,  be  allowed,  that  the 
several  members  of  such  society  will  be  equal  to  one  another,  when 
they  are  considered  separately:  such  an  agreement  docs  not  subject  any 
one  member  to  the  authority  of  any  other  member;  and  much  less  does 
it  subject  all  of  them  to  the  authority  of  any  one,  or  of  a  few.  But,  in 
the  meantime,  it  is  plain,  that,  as  far  as  the  matter  of  the  obligation, 
which  the  several  members  lay  themselves  under,  is  not  precisely  limit- 
ed from  the  beginning,  all  associations  produce  subjection;  not,  indeed, 
a  subjection  of  any  one  member  to  any  other,  but  a  subjection  of  any 
one  to  the  collective  body.     For,  as  ^we  have  elsewhere  observed, 

•  Grot.  Ub.  I.  Cap.  V.  %  XXVI.  YHI.  t  <^>^  Ibid.  %  XVII. 

4  See  Book  U.  Chap.  1.  §  II. 
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after  our  author,  whatever  measure  is  agreed  upon  in  relation  to  the 
common  purpose  of  the  society,  by  a  majority  of  the  members,  it  will 
be  binding  upon  all  and  each,  not  only  upon  those  who  make  a  part  of 
the  majority,  but  upon  those  likewise  who  disapprove  the  measure  so 
agreed  upon,  or  even  protest   against  it.     Grotius,  whilst  he  distin- 
guishes between  the  right  over  persons,  which  arises  from  association, 
and  the  right  over  persons  which  arises  from  subjection,  seems  to  allow 
that  such  a  subjection,  as  we  have  been  speaking  of,  is  produced  by  as- 
sociation: for,  he  observes,  *  that  the  body  of  a  civil  society,  in  particu- 
lar, has  a  fuller  right  than  any  other  society  whatsoever,  of  binding  its 
several  members  to  act  for  the  common  benefit,  in  such  a  manner  as  the 
common  understanding  dictates.     And  certainly,  if  each  member  of  a 
society,  either  private  or  public,  has  obliged  himself  by  compact  to  be 
guided  in  pursuing  the  ends  for  which  such  society  is  formed,  by  a 
judgment  and  will  which  are  not  his  own,  this  compact  produces  sub- 
jection; notwithstanding  our  author  distinguishes  its  effect  from  subjec- 
tion, and  calls  it  association.     Any  particular  member  of  a  society  may 
happen  to  concur  with  the  majority;  and  if  he  does,  he  may  appear, 
whilst  he  acts  according  to  the  judgment  and  will  of  such  majority,  to 
follow  his  own.     But  this  concurrence,  in  regard  to  his  obligation,  is 
quite  accidental:  he  would  have  been  as  much  obliged  to  guide  himself 
by  the  judgment  and  will  of  the  majority,  if  he  had  dissented  from  the 
measure,  which  they  agree  upon,  as  he  is  when  he  happens  to  make  a 
part  of  the  majority,  and  to  concur  in  what  they  establish. 
DHTeicnt  derreci       I' I*    t Private  subjection  admits  of  several  different 
and  sorts  of  pri-  degrees,  from  a  state  of  absolute  or  personal  slavery  to 
vate  Mibjection.      g^cji  limited  obligations  as  can  scarce  be  called  subjec- 
tion.    A  compact,  by  which  wc  give  any  one  person,  or  any  number  of 
Eersons,  a  general  demand  upon   us  to  act  for  their  benefit,  or  for  ihe 
enefit  of  any  one  else,  without  fixing  any  limits  at  all  to  the  matter  of 
the  obligation,  produces  perfect  subjection  or  slavery.     This  sort  ot 
subjection,  though  it  is  sometimes  called  absolute  subjection,  is  not  ab- 
solute in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  so  as  to  give  the  master  a  right 
to  treat  the  slave  in  what  manner  he  pleases,  or  to  compel  the  slave  to 
do  any  thing  that  he  pleases:  for  wc  have  already  {seen,  that  the  law 
of  nature  fixes  some  limitations  to  slavery,  though  the  slave  himself  has 
not  fixed  any  by  the  compact  which  produced  his  subjection.     It  is  call- 
ed a  state  of  absolute  subjection;  because  it  is  as  absolute  as  the  law  of 
nature  will  allow  it  to  be,  or  as  the  persons  who  place  themselves  in 
such  a  state  can  make  it. 

But  all  private  subjection  is  not  slavery.  The  compact,  which  pro- 
duces it,  may  render  it  imperfect  by  limiting  the  matter  of  the  oblip- 
tion:  and  the  subjection  will  be  the  less  perfect,  in  proportion  as  less  is 
left  to  the  judgment  and  will  of  those,  to  whom  we  are  subject  \ 
labourer,  who  has  bound  himself  to  do  only  one  particular  sort  of  work, 
is  in  a  state  of  private  subjection:  his  master,  by  the  compact,  which  is 
between  them,  has  acquired  a  right  to  direct  him  in  what  relates  to  this 
work.  But  the  subjection  is  imperfect:  because  his  obligation  to  he 
directed  by  the  judgment  and  will  of  his  master  is  limited,  not  only  by 

•  Grot  Lib.  H.  Cap.  V.  §  XXIH.  f  G«^-  >bid.  S  XXVI. 

« See  Book  I.  Chap.  XX.  ^  v. 
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the  general  law  of  nature,  as  in  the  case  of  slavery,  but  likewise  by  the 
particular  compact,  from  which  it  arose. 

Private  subjection  may  be  divided  into  different  sorts,  as  well  as  into 
different  degrees.  Where  it  has  only  the  benefit  of  the  superior  in 
view;  and  all  the  benefit,  which  the  inferior  finds  in  it,  is  merely  acci- 
dental; it  is  servile  subjection.  But  where  such  conditions  are  an- 
nexed to  it,  as  have  the  benefit  of  the  inferior  principally  in  view,  either 
in  whole  or  in  part;  that  is,  where  the  person,  who  is  in  subjection,  is 
obliged,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  act  according  to  the  judgment 
and  will  of  another,  for  the  same  purpose,  which  he  would  naturally 
have  pursued,  if  he  had  been  free  to  judge  and  to  choose  for  himself; 
this  may  be  called  liberal  subjection.  A  child  is  in  subjection  to  his 
parents,  and  a  ward  to  his  guardian:  but  this,  though  it  is  private  sub- 
jection, is  not  of  the  servile  sort;  because  the  benefit  of  the  child,  or 
of  the  ward,  is  the  etid  or  purpose  which  it  has  in  view.  In  these  two 
instances,  indeed,  the  right  to  direct  does  not  arise  from  the  consent  of 
the  person,  who  is  in  subjection:  in  the  instance  of  a  child  and  his  pa- 
rents, it  arises  out  of  the  law  of  nature;  and  in  the  instance  of  a  ward 
and  his  guardian,  it  arises  either  out  of  some  act  of  a  deceased  parent, 
or  out  of  the  civil  law,  which  places  the  child,  during  his  minority, 
under  the  authority  of  his  guardian.  But  where  the  civil  law  allows 
of  adoption,  and  allows  a  child,  before  he  is  old  enough  to  do  any  other 
valid  act,  to  consent  to  adoption;  the  subjection  of  the  child  to  the  pa- 
rents, who  adopt  him,  arises  from  his  own  consent.  In  like  manner, 
where  the  civil  law  allows  an  orphan  to  choose  a  guardian,  before  he  is 
at  a  legal  age  to  do  any  other  valid  act,  the  consent  of  the  orphan  places 
him  in  a  state  of  subjection  to  his  guardian.  In  both  these  cases,  the 
subjection  is  of  the  private  and  of  the  liberal  sort.  It  is  private,  be- 
cause it  is  subjection  to  a  private  person:  and  it  is  liberal,  because  it 
has  the  benefit  of  the  inferior  in  view.  In  private  partnerships,  each 
of  the  partners  is  in  subjection  to  the  collective  body,  as  far  as  the  mat- 
ter of  the  partnership  extends:  but  this  subjection,  as  it  has  the  common 
benefit  for  its  end,  in  which  benefit  each  has  an  interest,  is  liberal 
subjection. 

Grotius  considers  subjection  as  imperfect,  not  only  where  the  obliga- 
tion, on  one  side,  and  the  demand  on  the  other  side,  are  limited  to  some 
particular  actions,  and  include  a  condition  in  favour  of  the  person,  who 
18  in  subjection;  ^ut,  likewise,  where  the  obligation  and  the  demand, 
though  they  are  under  no  limitation,  in  respect  of  the  matter  of  them, 
are  limited  in  respect  of  the  time,  during  which  they  are  to  continue. 
He  would,  probably,  have  been  of  another  opinion,  if  he  had  attended 
here  to  a  principle,  from  which  he  argues  *  elsewhere.  When  he  is 
proving,  that  civil  power  may  be  sovereign,  notwithstanding  it  is  tem- 

Eorary;  he  observes,  that  the  nature  of  a  thing  is  not  changed  merely 
y  its  duration,  and  in  particular,  that  the  nature  of  any  moral  power  is  to 
be  judged  of  from  the  effects  which  are  produced  by  it,  whilst  it  lasts,  and 
not  from  the  time,  during  which  it  lasts.  Indeed,  the  power  of  a  mas- 
ter over  his  slave  is  not  civil  power;  and  the  subjection  of  the  slave  is 
not  civil  subjection.  But  the  principle,  from  which  Grotius  argues,  is 
general:  and  if  it  is  true,  when  applied  to  power  and  subjection  of  one 

*  Grot  Lib.  I.  Cap.  lU.  §  XL 
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sort;  it  will  be  equally  true,  when  applied  to  power  and  subjection  of 
any  other  sort.     Now,  the  effects  of  the  master's  power  are  the  samei 
if  the  matter  of  the  compact  is  the  same;  whether  that  power  continues 
only  for  a  determinate  time,  or  for  the  whole  life  of  the  slaye.     If, 
therefore,  the  master  has  a  power  to  direct  all  the  actions  of  the  slave 
without  any  limitation,  except  what  arises  from  the  general  law  of  nature; 
the  slave  is  as  much  in  a  state  of  absolute  subjection,  where  this  power 
continues  only  for  a  determinate  time,  for  seven  or  fourteen  years,  as 
where  it  continues  during  the  life  of  the  slave.     The  condition  of  a 
temporary  slave,  if  we  only  consider  what  it  is,  whilst  the  slavery  lasts, 
is  neither  better  nor  worse,  than  the  condition  of  a  perpetual  slave. 
Perhaps  the  prospect,  which  the  former  has,  of  recovering  his  liberty 
at  a  certain  time,  may  make  his  present  condition  set  easier  upon  him, 
than  the  present  condition  of  the  latter  does,  who  has  no  such  prospect 
before  him.     But  the  prospect  of  coming  into  a  better  condition,  how- 
ever it  may  encourage  him  to  bear  his  present  condition  well,  makes  no 
essential  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  condition  itself.     Thou^  he 
may  be  cheered  by  the  hopes  of  recovering  his  liberty  hereafter;  yet 
he  is  now,  whilst  his  slavery  lasts,  as  much  in  a  state  of  perfect  subjec- 
tion, as  the  other  is.     It  must,  however,  be  allowed,  that  if  we  were  to 
give  our  opinion  upon  the  different  conditions  of  the  temporary  and  the 
perpetual  slave,  we  should  be  apt  to  say,  and  should  have  some  reason 
for  saying,  that  the  former  is  in  a  better  condition  than  the  latter.    But 
the  reader,  I  suppose,  is  aware,  that  when  we  make  this  judgmeot 
about  the  difference  of  their  respective  conditions,  we  consider  some- 
thing more  than  merely  their  present  conditions:  we  take  the  whole  of 
their  respective  lives,  their  future  as  well  as  their  present  circumstances, 
into  the  account,  and  reckon  the  condition  of  the  one,  to  be  better  than 
the  condition  of  the  other,  not  because  it  is  better  just  now,  but  be- 
cause it  is  better  upon  the  whole. 

Different  defies       IV.  All  public  Subjection  is  not  civil  subjection:  for 
and  sorts  of  pub-  Jn  public,  as  well  as  in  private  subjection,  there  aredif- 
ic  su  jection.        fcrcnt  decrees  and  different  sorts:  and  civil  subjection  is 
one  particular  sort  and  degree  of  public  subjection. 

Not  only  an  individual  or  private  (lerson,  but  a  nation,  likewise,  or 
state,  which  is  a  public  person,  may  have  slaves.  Those,  who  arecoo- 
denined  to  labour  for  the  public  in  the  mines,  or  in  the  gallies,  or  in 
any  other  work  whatsoever,  which  the  state  thinks  proper  to  employ 
them  about,  arc  in  public  subjection.  But  as  the  benefit  of  the  supe- 
rior is  the  only  end,  which  this  subjection  has  in  view,  it  is  of  the  ser- 
vile sort;  and  as  the  matter  of  the  obligation  is  not  limited,  it  is  abso- 
lute in  degree.  The  supposition,  that  they,  who  are  thus  in  subjectioo 
to  the  public,  are  condemned  to  slavery,  implies,  indeed,  that  their 
subjection  does  not  arise  from  their  own  consent;  but  that  it  is  the 
punishment  of  some  crime,  which  they  have  committed:  the  instance, 
therefore,  may  seem  not  to  belong  to  such  subjection,  as  we  are  now 
speaking  of,  which  is  subjection,  arising  from  consent.  However,  as  it 
is  iK)ssible  for  a  man  thus  to  subject  himself  to  an  individual  or  private 
person,  by  his  own  consent;  so  it  is  possible  for  him,  in  like  manner,  to 
subject  himself,  by  a  like  consent,  to  a  body  politic,  or  public  person. 

Labourers,  who  let  themselves  out  to  the  public,  to  do  some  particular 
sort  of  work,  such  as  mending  roads,  or  making  fortifications,  or  build- 
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civil  liberty.  Now,  this  is  all  the  subjection  which  such  body  owes  in 
right  to  its  civil  governors.  The  subjection,  therefore,  of  the  whole; 
that  is,  the  loss  of  the  civil  liberty  of  the  whole,  implies  nothing  more 
than  the  civil  subjection  of  the  several  parts.  But  as  long  as  the  parts 
or  several  members,  are  only  in  a  state  of  civil  subjection,  they  have  a 
right  to  their  civil  liberty;  that  is,  they  have  a  right  to  be  free  from  all 
restraints,  except  those,  which,  being  necessary  or  conducive  to  the 
general  good,  arise  out  of  the  social  compact,  or  are  derived  from  it. 

In  mixed  forms  of  government,  where  the  agents  or  representatives 
of  the  people  make  a  distinct  and  constitutional  part  of  the  legislative 
body;  it  is  commonly  said,  that  the  civil  liberty  of  the  people  consists 
in  their  right  of  thus  acting  in  the  legislative  by  their  representatives. 
But  before  we  can  judge  either  of  the  truth  or  of  the  propriety  of  what 
18  thus  said;  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider,  what  is  here  meant  by  the 
people:  for  the  word — people — may  either  mean  the  collective  body, 
consisting  of  all  the  members  taken  together,  or  it  may  mean  the  seve- 
ral members  taken  individually. 

Now,  the  precise  notion  of  civil  liberty,  when  we  speak  of  the  whole 
people,  considered  as  one  collective  body,  consists  in  the  freedom  of 
this  body  from  all  subjection  whatsoever,  or  in  its  right  of  not  beins 
obliged  by  any  judgment  and  will,  with  which  its  own  judgment  and 
will  do  not  concur.  But  this  freedom  of  the  collective  body  from  all 
subjection  implies,  that  it  has  a  right  of  acting  as  a  distinct  and  consti- 
tutional part  of  the  legislative,  or  that  nothing  can  be  done  by  the  le- 
eislative  without  its  concurrence.  For  since  the  act  of  the  legislative 
18  binding  upon  the  whole  society;  if  the  legislative  could  do  any  act 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  general  body  of  the  people,  this  body 
would  be  in  a  state  of  subjection.  From  hence  it  appears,  that,  when 
we  speak  of  the  people  as  one  general  or  collective  body,  we  may  very 
properly  say,  that  the  civil  liberty  of  the  people  consists  in  the  right  of 
acting  as  a  distinct  part  of  the  legislative:  because  the  collective  body, 
if  it  had  not  this  right,  would  be  in  a  state  of  civil  subjection;  and  a 
state  even  of  civil  subjection  is  inconsistent  with  the  civil  liberty  of 
such  body. 

But  though  the  civil  liberty  of  the  collective  body  of  the  people  ne- 
cessarily implies  a  right  of  acting  in  the  legislative,  yet  the  particular 
manner  of  acting  there  by  representatives  is  not  essential  to  the  general 
notion  of  civil  liberty.  The  people,  considered  as  one  collective  body, 
will  not  be  obliged  to  follow  any  judgment  and  will,  with  which  its 
own  does  not  concur,  whether  it  acts  there  by  its  individual  parts,  or 
by  its  representatives;  that  is,  whether  the  concurrence  of  the  several 
members  taken  individually,  or  of  the  majority  of  them,  is  necessary  in 
making  laws;  or  whether  the  concurrence  of  representatives,  who  are 
chosen  and  appointed  from  time  to  time  by  the  collective  body  for  this 
purpose,  is  sufficient.  The  constitution  or  established  form  of  govern- 
ment in  each  nation,  where  the  body  of  the  people  is  possessed  of  its 
civil  liberty,  determines  in  which  of  these  ways  this  body  shall  act  in 
the  legislative;  whether  it  shall  act  by  its  several  members,  so  that  all 
the  individuals  shall  have  a  right  of  voting  in  the  legislative,  or  whe- 
ther it  shall  act  by  its  representatives,  so  that  the  right  of  voting  there 
shall  be  confined  to  these  representatives.  If,  therefore,  by  the  consti- 
tution of  any  particular  nation,  the  collective  body  of  the  people  has 
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only  a  right  of  acting  in  the  legislative  by  its  representatives;  the  con- 
stitutional liberty  of  the  people  may,  in  that  nation,  be  said  to  consist  in 
this  right.  For  as  the  civil  liberty  of  the  collective  body  of  the  peo- 
ple in  any  nation  implies,  according  to  the  general  notion  of  it,  a  right 
of  acting  in  the  legislative  in  some  manner  or  other;  so  in  that  particu- 
lar nation,  the  constitution  has  settled  the  manner,  and  has  determined 
this  right  of  the  collective  body  to  be  a  right  of  acting  there  by  its  re- 
presentatives. Thus  we  find,  that  the  civil  liberty  of  the  people,  when 
considered  as  one  collective  body,  may  properly  enough  be  said  to  con- 
sist in  their  right  of  acting  in  the  legislative;  because  such  a  right  b 
necessarily  implied  in  the  freedom  of  this  collective  body  from  subjec- 
tion: and  we  find,  likewise,  that  their  constitutional  civil  liberty,  when 
they  are  thus  considered  as  one  collective  body,  may  be  properly  said 
to  consist  in  their  right  of  acting  in  the  legislative  by  representatives  in 
those  nations,  where  the  constitution  re€|uircs  them  to  act  in  this  parti- 
cular manner,  and  does  not  allow  them  to  act  individually. 

But  if,  by  the  people,  we  mean  tlie  several  individuals,  we  cannot, 
with  any  propriety,  say,  that  their  civil  liberty  consists  in  their  right  of 
acting  individually  in  the  legislative,  and  much  less  that  it  consists  in 
(heir  right  of  acting  there  by  their  representatives.     In  a  perfect  demo- 
cracy, if  such  a  form  of  government  was  established  in  any  civil  society, 
each  member  of  the  society  would  have  a  right  of  acting  individually 
in  the  legislative:  no  laws,  indeed,  would  be  established,  or  nothing 
would  be  done,  upon  the  single  authority  of  any  one  member:  but  the 
opinion  or  vote  of  any  one  would  have  as  much  weight  and  influence 
as  the  opinion  and  vote  of  any  other.     The  civil  equality  of  the  seven! 
members  consists  in  the  right  which  any  one  of  them  has  of  thus  acting 
in  the  legislative,  with  as  much  weight  and  influence  as  any  other  of 
them.     But  we  cannot  suppose  the  civil  liberty  of  each  to  consist  inthe 
same  right,  without  supposing  some  of  the  members  in  every  civil  so- 
ciety, even  where  a  democracy  is  established,  to  have  no  civil  liberty; 
unless  the  democracy  is  a  perfect  one.     In  all  other  democracies,  odIt 
some  of  the  members  have  a  right  of  acting  individually  in  the  legisla- 
tive; and  many  others  of  them  are  excluded  from  acting  there  at  all. 
Either,  therefore,  in  imperfect  democracies,  where  the  members  of  the 
society,  who  act  in  the  legislative,  act  individually;  those  who  are  ex- 
cluded  from  actinj;  there,  upon  account  of  some  defect  in   their  age, 
their  sex,  or  their  fortune,  have  no  civil  liberty;  or  else,  in  perfect  de- 
mocracies, the  civil  lihorty  of  the  several  individuals  docs  not  consist 
in  their  civil  equality;  that  is,  in  the  right  which  each  of  them  has,  ol* 
acting  individually  with  an  equal  weight  and   influence  in  the  legisla- 
tive.    The  common  mistake  is,  that  we  suppose  the  civil  liberty  of  the 
individuals,  like  the  civil  lil)erty  of  the  collective  body,  to  mean  a  free- 
dom from  all  subjection  whatsoever.     And  since  in  a  porfect  democrarv, 
where  each  member  acts  individually,  with  an  equal  weight  and  influ- 
ence in  the  legislative,  no  one  member,  and  no  select  number  of  mem- 
bers has  any  authority  over  the  rest,  we  are  apt  to  consider  each  as  ex-  * 
empted  from  all  subjection,  and  to  place  the  essence  of  the  civil  liberty 
of  individuals  in  such   a  civil   equality.     This  principle,  as   we  have 
seen   already,  will   load   us  to  conclude,  that  manv  members  of  every 
civil  society,  even  under  a  democratical  form  of  government,  can  have 
no  civil  liberty;  bceause,  even  in  democracies,  unless  tlie\  are  perfect 
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ones,  many  of  the  members  are  so  far  from  acting  with  as  much  weight 
and  influence  in  the  legislative  as  the  rest,  that  they  are  excluded  from 
acting  there  at  all.  But  the  civil  liberty  of  the  several  members  of  a 
society,  does  not  consist,  as  the  civil  liberty  of  the  collective  body  does, 
in  a  freedom  from  all  subjection  whatsoever;  it  consists  only  in  a  free- 
dom from  all,  except  civil  subjection.  Unless,  therefore,  the  members 
of  a  civil  society,  by  ceasing  to  have  a  right  of  acting  individually  in 
the  legislative,  are  in  a  state  of  any  other  besides  civil  subjection;  they 
have  not  lost  their  civil  liberty,  by  ceasing  to  have  this  right:  and,  con- 
seaiiently,  the  essence  of  their  civil  liberty  cannot  consist  in  this  right. 

We  may  show,  in  like  manner,  that,  in  those  democracies,  or  in  those 
mixed  constitutions,  where  the  collective  body  of  the  people  acts  in  the 
legislative  by  representatives,  though  the  civil  liberty  of  such  collec- 
tive body  may  be  said  to  consist  in  this  right,  yet  the  civil  liberty  of 
the  individuals  cannot  be  said  to  consist  in  it.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  de- 
mocracy and  no  mixed  constitution  any  where  established,  which  allows 
every  individual  a  right  of  voting  in  the  choice  of  such  representatives. 
Many  are  excluded  from  this  right,  not  only  upon  account  of  their  sex, 
or  of  their  legal  minority,  but  upon  account  likewise  of  the  smallness 
of  their  property,  or  even  upon  account  of  the  sort  of  property  which 
they  are  possessed  of,  though  it  should  in  itself  be  ever  so  large.  Shall 
we  say,  therefore,  that  those  who  are  thus  excluded  from  voting  in  the 
choice  of  representatives,  have  no  civil  liberty,  and  that  those  only 
have  civil  liberty  who  have  a  right  of  voting?  This,  I  suppose,  will 
scarce  be  said:  and  if  it  is  not  said,  the  consequence  is  obvious.  If 
those  individuals,  who  have  no  right  of  voting  in  the  choice  of  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  people,  either  in  a  democracy  or  in  a  mixed  form  of 
government,  have  their  civil  liberty,  the  consequence  is,  that  their  civil 
Uberty  cannot  consist  in  a  right  of  acting  by  representatives  in  the  le- 
gislative: for  the  agents  or  representatives  of  the  people  cannot  natu- 
rally be  considered  as  the  agents  or  representatives  of  those  individu- 
als who  have  no  right  of  voting  in  the  choice  of  them. 

It  is,  indeed,  very  intelligible,  that,  when  the  laws  of  a  society  have 
limited  the  right  of  voting,  in  the  choice  of  the  agents  or  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  to  those  persons  who  have  such  qualifications  as 
these  laws  describe,  the  agents  or  representatives  so  chosen,  will  have 
the  same  power  of  binding  the  several  individuals,  even  those  amongst 
the  rest  who  had  no  vote  in  the  choice  of  them,  that  the  collective  body, 
or  the  majority  of  such  collective  body,  in  a  perfect  democracy,  has  of 
binding  its  several  members,  even  those  amongst  the  rest,  who  do  not 
concur  with  such  majority.  But,  in  the  meantime,  they  are  not  pro- 
perly the  representatives  of  any  individuals  in  particular,  but  of  the 
collective  body  in  general:  and  especially  they  are  not  the  agents  or  re- 
presentatives of  those  individuals  who  had  no  vote  in  the  choice  or  ap- 
pointment of  them. 

But  though  the  civil  liberty  of  individuals  in  any  nation,  where  the 
collective  body  of  the  people  acts  in  the  legislative  by  representatives, 
does  not  consist  in  their  right  of  thus  acting,  yet  the  right  of  the  col- 
lective body  thus  to  act,  is  of  great  importance  to  the  civil  liberty  of  the 
individuals:  the  essence  of  the  civil  liberty  of  individuals  does  not  con- 
sist in  this  right;  but  this  right  is  the  support  of  their  civil  liberty. 
For  the  freedom  of  the  collective  body  of  the  people,  from  all  subjec- 
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tion  whatsoever,  is  what  maintains  and  supports  the  several  individuals 
in  their  freedom  from  all,  except  civil  subjection. 

Slaves  why  inca^  IX.  It  is  essential  to  a  civil  society,  that  the  several 
pable  of  being  members  of  it  should  be  persons  of  *  free  condition;  so 
members  of  a  civil  ^jj^j  ^^^  person,  who  is  not  of  free  condition,  is  capable 
"^^^  ^'  of  being  a  member  of  such  a  society.     But  the  freedom 

here  required,  is  not  a  freedom  from  all  subjection,  but  only  from  abso- 
lute and  servile  subjection;  that  is,  from  slavery.  A  freedom  from  all 
subjection  whatsoever,  is  so  far  from  being  necessary  to  qualify  any  per- 
son to  be  a  member  of  a  civil  society,  that  the  civil  subjection  which 
each  member  is  under,  either  to  the  society  in  general,  or  to  the  ruling 
parts  of  it  in  particular,  is  the  very  reason  why  a  slave  is  incapable  ^ 
being  a  member.  A  slave  is  obliged  to  act  for  his  master's  benefit,  in 
all  things,  according  to  the  judgment  and  will  of  his  master.  He  is, 
therefore,  incapable  of  becoming  a  member  of  a  civil  society:  because, 
whilst  he  is  under  this  unlimited  obligation  to  a  private  person,  he  is 
incapable,  or  has  not  the  liberty,  of  obliging  himself,  as  every  member 
of  a  civil  society  is  obliged  to  act  for  the  general  security  and  wel&re 
of  such  society,  according  to  the  judgment  and  will  of  the  public.  If 
we  were  to  suppose  the  several  members  of  a  civil  society  to  be  under 
no  subjection  to  the  civil  government  of  it;  that  is,  to  be  under  no  obli- 
gation of  maintaining  the  general  security,  and  of  advancing  the  gene- 
ral interest  of  it,  under  the  conduct  of  the  public  understanding,  a  slave 
would  be  as  capable  as  any  one  else,  of  being  a  member  of  such  a 
society. 

Since  slaves  arc  not,  and  cannot  be,  members  of  a  civil  society,  their 
situation  is  something  singular,  when  they  live  within  its  territories, 
and  their  master  is  a  member  of  it.  As  they  have  no  will  of  their  own, 
they  cannot,  by  any  express  or  tacit  act,  subject  themselves  to  the  laws 
of  the  society,  either  perpetually,  as  those  persons  do  who  become  mem- 
bers of  it;  or  for  a  time,  as  aliens  do,  who  reside  within  its  territories. 
And  since  they  cannot  siihject  themselves  to  the  laws,  for  the  benefit 
and  security  of  others,  thoy  are,  therefore,  incapable  of  acquiring  a 
right  to  the  protection  of  the  laws  for  their  own  benefit  and  security. 
But  by  means  of  their  master,  they  are  brought  under  the  authority  of 
the  laws.  They  are  considered  as  parts  of  their  master;  and  are,  there- 
fore, subject  to  the  laws,  because  he  is  subject  to  them.  Or,  to  speak 
more  plainly,  the  society  would  not  suifer  him  to  bring  any  person,  and 
much  less  to  brin*;  any  considerable  number  of  persons,  to  live  within 
its  territories,  unless  he  would  agree  to  make  them  accountable  to  the 
laws,  or  to  be  accountable  for  them  himself,  at  least  as  far  as  the  general 
security  requires:  and  his  agreement  for  this  purpose  binds  them;  be- 
cause their  will  is  concluded  by  his.  Upon  his  account,  likewise,  or 
by  his  means,  they  are  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  society:  for 
as  he  has  a  just  right  to  be  protected  by  the  society,  so  he  has  a  right, 
that  his  slaves,  who  are  parts  of  him,  should  likewise  be  protected  bj 
it;  that  is,  as  far  as  he  has  an  interest  in  their  labour,  they  may  be 
considered  as  his  property,  and  will,  therefore,  be  under  the  protection 
of  the  society,  in  the  same  manner  with  any  other  parts  of  his  property. 

*  See  Book  I.  Chap.  I.  %  XL 
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The  principal  question  concerning  the  protection  of  slaves  is,  whether 
the  society  has  authority  to  protect  them  against  their  master?  *We 
have  seen,  that  the  power  of  the  master  is  under  some  limitations,  which 
necessarily  arise  out  of  the  law  of  nature:  and,  consequently,  by  any 
such  treatment  of  them,  as  exceeds  these  limitations,  he  does  them  an 
injury.  The  question  then  is,  whether  the  society,  of  which  lie  is  a 
member,  has  authority  to  protect  them  against  such  injuries,  or  to  pun* 
ish  him  for  having  been  guilty  of  them?  The  mere  act  of  social  union 
does  not  seem  to  give  the  society  such  an  authority  over  the  master  for 
the  benefit  or  security  of  his  slaves.  The  society,  in  consequence  of 
the  master's  act,  by  which  he  became  a  member  of  it,  takes  the  slaves 
under  its  protection  as  a  part  of  his  property:  but  the  authority  thus 
acquired,  is  an  authority  to  protect  them  for  his  benefit,  and  does  not 
include  an  authority  to  protect  them  against  him  for  their  benefit.  Civil 
laws,  however,  may  do  what  the  mere  act  of  civil  union  had  not  done: 
if  it  appears  to  the  common  understanding,  that  the  master's  liberty  of 
treating  his  slaves  otherwise  than  the  law  of  nature  allows,  will  tend 
to  make  him  a  worse  member  of  society,  more  imperious  towards  his 
inferiors,  more  assuming  towards  his  equals,  more  insolent  towards  his 
superiors,  and  more  cruel  towards  all;  the  civil  legislator  ha[s  a  right  to 
restrain  him  from  these  excesses,  and  to  punish  him  if  he  is  guilty  of 
them. 

X.  It  is  a  question  of  some  importance,  and  has  been  Right  of  rentt- 
thought  a  question  not  easily  to  be  determined,  whether  ^ce  begins  where 
the  members  of  a  civil  society  have,  upon  any  event  or  ^J,^^  subjectioii 
in  any  circumstances  whatsoever,  a  right  to  resist  the 
governors,  or  rather  the  persons,  who  are  invested  with  the  civil  power 
of  that  society. 

Without  stopping  here  to  inquire,  whether  some,  if  not  most  of  the 
difficulties  that  we  meet  with  in  this  question,  have  not  arisen  from  the 
common  manner  of  stating  it,  we  will  first  consider  the  question  itself, 
as  it  is  here  proposed,  and  then  endeavour  to  clear  up  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal difficulties  relating  to  it,  as  well  those  which  have  arisen  from  the 
manner  of  stating  it,  as  those  which  have  arisen  from  some  other  cause. 

The  subjection,  which  is  due  from  the  members  of  a  civil  society; 
that  is,  from  the  people,  to  those  persons,  who  are  invested  with  the 
civil  power  of  that  society,  or  are  appointed  to  govern  it,  may  cease 
several  ways.  First,  their  subjection  ceases,  when  the  governors  of 
,the  society  abdicate  or  relinquish  their  power.  Those  persons,  who 
were  the  governors  of  the  society,  cease  to  be  the  governors  of  it  by 
abdication:  whatever  power  or  authority  they  might  have  before,  they 
cease  to  have  the  same  power  or  authority,  after  they  have  relinquished 
it.  And  if  there  is  no  power  or  authority  on  one  side,  no  subjection  is 
due  on  the  other  side. 

Secondly,  civil  power  or  authority,  in  its  highest  degree,  is  limited 
by  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  God:  it  does  not  give  those,  who  are  in- 
Tested  with  it,  a  right  of  commanding  what  is  inconsistent  with  these 
laws,  or  of  compelling  obedience  to  such  commands.  In  respect,  there- 
ibre,  of  what  is  inconsistent  with  these  laws,  civil  subjection  ceases. 
For  where  the  civir  governors  have  no  right  to  command  or  to  com- 

*  Sec  Book  I.  Chap.  XX.  h  V. 
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pel,  the  people  are  under  no  oblif^ation  to  obey  or  to  submit.  A  dis- 
tinction, indeed,  is  sometimes  made  here  between  an  active  and  a  pas- 
sive obedience,  between  an  actual  compliance  of  the  people  with  any 
commands  of  the  civil  governors,  which  are  contrary  to  the  laws  (^  na- 
ture and  of  God,  and  a  passive  submission  to  what  these  governors 
think  fit  to  inflict  upon  them  for  not  complying.  But  this  distinction 
cannot  be  so  applied,  as  to  show,  that  where  the  |)eople  are  not  obliged, 
actively,  to  obey  the  command,  they  are  obliged,  passively,  to  submit  to 
the  evil,  which  is  brought  upon  them  for  not  obeying  it.  You  may  say, 
that  the  law  of  nature  and  of  God,  though  it  does  not  leave  the  people 
at  liberty  to  do  what  it  has  forbidden,  leaves  them  at  liberty  to  suffer 

Satiently  what  the  civil  governor  thinks  proper  to  make  them  suffer, 
iut  if  this  is  all  that  you  have  to  urge  in  support  of  the  duty  of  passive 
obedience,  where  there  is  no  obligation  to  an  active  one;  this  duty  rests 
upon  a  very  weak  foundation.  Though  the  people  are  at  liberty  to 
submit  patiently,  if  they  will;  it  will  be  no  consequence,  that  they 
are  obliged  thus  to  submit:  though  no  law  of  nature  or  of  God  has  ibr- 
bidden  passive  obedience;  unless,  perhaps,  the  law  of  self-preservation, 
upon  which,  however,  I  shall  not  insist;  yet  you  cannot  conclude  from 
hence,  that  such  obedience  is  a  duty:  to  support  this  conclusion,  you 
must  produce  some  law  of  nature  or  of  God,  which  enjoins  it.  In  the 
meantime  it  seems  to  be  self-evident,  that,  where  the  ci\*il  governors  of 
a  society  have  no  right  or  authority  to  command,  they  have  no  right  or 
authority  to  make  use  of  force  either  to  compel  obedience,  or  to  punish 
disobedience.  But  it  is  a  known  principle  of  natural  law,  that,  where 
there  is  no  right  on  one  part,  there  is  no  obligation  on  the  other  part 
The  people,  therefore,  are  not  in  subjection  to  any  force,  which  is  made 
use  of  by  the  civil  governors  for  these  purposes,  or  are  not  obliged  pas- 
sively to  submit  to  such  force. 

Thirdly,  according  to  the  first  and  most  simple  notion  of  a  civil  soci- 
ety, the  civil  power  is  originally  vested  in  the  collective  l>ody  of  such 
society.  Whenever,  therefore,  any  civil  governors  are  appointed,  the 
degree  and  extent  of  their  |)ower  will  depend  upon  the  constitutional 
laws:  their  authoritv  can  neither  bo  more*  nor  less  than  these  laws,  or 
rather,  than  the  people,  by  compact,  in  consequence  of  those  laws,  have 
entrusted  them  with.  From  hence  it  appears,  that  their  jK>wer,  if  it  is 
limited  by  the  constitution,  docs  not  extend  beyond  these  limitations: 
and  where  their  power  fails,  the  subjection  of  the  people  ceases. 

Fourthly,  though  the  governors  of  a  society  should  be  invested  by 
the  constitution  with  all  civil  power  in  the  highest  degree,  and  to  the 
greatest  extent,  that  the  nature  of  civil  power  will  admit  ot";  yet  this 
does  not  imply,  that  the  people  are  in  a  state  of  jx^rfect  subjection, 
(/ivil  power  is,  in  its  own  nature,  a  limited  power:  as  it  arose  at  first 
from  social  union,  so  it  is  limited  by  the  ends  and  purposes  of  such 
union:  whether  it  is  exercised,  as  it  is  in  democracies,  by  the  body  of 
the  people,  or,  as  it  is  in  monarchies,  by  one  single  person.  But  if  the 
power  of  a  monarch,  when  he  is  considered  as  a  civil  governor,  is  thus 
limited  by  the  ends  of  social  union;  whatever  obedience  and  submis- 
sion the  |)eople  may  owe  him,  whilst  he  keeps  within  these  limits;  he 
has  no  power  at  all,  and,  consequently,  the  |>eople  owe  him  no  subjec- 
tion, whore  ho  goos  beyond  them. 

•  Sec  Hook  II.  Cliap.  VI.  ^'  If. 
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Having  thus  taken  a  short  view  of  the  several  ways,  in  which  the 
authority  of  the  civil  governors  of  a  society  fails,  and  the  subjection  of 
the  people  ceases,  we  may  now  return  to  the  question  which  was  be- 
fore us.  If  you  ask,  whether  the  members  of  a  civil  society  have  a 
right  to  resist  the  civil  governors  of  it  by  force?  your  question  is  too 
general  to  admit  of  a  determinate  answer.  In  some  circumstances  the 
people  can  have  no  such  right;  in  other  circumstances,  they  may  have 
such  a  right.  As  far  as  the  just  authority  of  the  civil  governors,  and 
the  due  subjection  of  the  people  extend;  resistance,  by  force,  is  rebel- 
lion. Subjection  consists  in  an  obligation  to  obey:  as  far,  therefore,  as 
the  people  are  in  subjection,  they  can  have  no  ri^ht  to  resist:  because 
an  obligation  to  obey,  and  a  right  to  resist,  are  inconsistent  with  one 
another.  But  the  power  of  civil  governors  is  neither  necessarily  con- 
nected with  their  persons,  nor  infinite,  whilst  it  is  in  their  possession. 
It  ceases  by  abdication;  it  is  overruled  by  the  laws  of  nature  and  of 
Grod;  and  it  does  not  extend  beyond  the  limits,  which  either  the  civil 
constitution  or  the  ends  of  social  union  have  set  to  it.  The  power, 
therefore,  of  the  civil  governors  of  any  society  fails  of  right;  that  is^ 
they  have  no  just  authority;  where  they  have  abdicated  what  power 
they  had;  where  they  command  what  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature 
and  of  God;  where  they  usurp  any  branch  of  civil  power,  which  the 
constitution  of  their  country  never  gave  them;  or  where  they  exercise 
a  power,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  ends  of  social  union,  and,  con- 
sequently, which  no  civil  constitution  whatsoever  could  give  them. 
Where  their  power  thus  fails  in  right,  and  they  have  no  just  authority, 
the  subjection  of  the  people  ceases;  that  is,  as  far  as  of  right  they  have 
no  power,  or  no  just  authority,  the  people  are  not  obliged  to  obey 
them;  so  that  any  force,  which  they  make  use  of  either  to  compel  obe- 
dience, or  to  punish  disobedience,  is  unjust  force;  the  people  may,  per- 
haps, be  at  liberty  to  submit  to  it  if  they  please;  but  because  it  is  un- 
just force,  the  law  of  nature  does  not  oblige  them  to  submit  to  it.  But 
this  law,  if  it  does  not  oblige  the  people  to  submit  to  such  force,  allows 
them  to  have  recourse  to  the  necessary  means  of  relieving  themselves 
from  it,  and  of  securing  themselves  against  it,  to  the  means  of  resist- 
ance by  opposing  force  to  force,  if  they  cannot  be  relieved  from  it,  and 
secured  against  it  by  any  other  means. 

XI.  In  stating  the  question  concerning  resistance,  I  Relation  of  gt>. 
have  chosen  to  call  one  of  the  parties  the  governors,  or  yemor  and  subject 
rather  the  persons,  who  are  invested  with  the  civil  power  **  *  ""  *^"®' 
of  a  society,  and  to  call  the  other  party  the  people  or  the  members  of 
that  society;  that  I  might  avoM  speaking  of  them  in  this  question  under 
the  relation  of  governors  and  subjects.  For  though  the  two  parties  do 
stand  in  this  relation  to  one  another;  yet  the  relation  itself  is  a  limited 
one;  it  is  limited  in  the  same  manner  with  the  civil  power  of  the 
former,  and  with  the  subjection  of  the  latter.  As  far  as  one  of  these 
parties  has  just  authority,  and  the  other  of  them  owes  subjection;  so 
fiu-  they  are  governors  and  subjects:  but  where  the  authority  of  the 
former,  and  the  subjection  of  the  latter  cease;  that  is,  where  the  former 
have  no  right  to  command  or  to  compel,  and  the  latter  are  under  no  ob- 
ligation to  obey  or  to  submit;  there  this  relation  ceases,  and  they  are 
not  to  be  considered  as  governors  and  subjects. 
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I  have,  indeed,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  spoken  of  the  former  under 
the  name  of  governors:  and  this  word,  in  the  common  acceptation  ct  it, 
has  a  relative  meaning.  But  I  have,  at  the  same  time,  endeavoured  to 
show  the  reader,  that  I  would  have  him  understand  it  here,  rather  in 
an  absolute,  than  in  a  relative  sense,  by  informing  him,  that,  when  I 
speak  of  governors,  I  mean  those  persons  in  a  civil  society,  who  are 
invested  with  the  civil  power  of  it. 

The  question,  as  we  usually  find  it  stated,  is,  whether  subjects  have 
a  right  to  resist  their  civil  and  constitutional  governors?  >\1ien  the 
two  parties  concerned  in  the  question  are  thus  spoken  of  under  such 
names,  as  import  the  relation,  which  they  bear  to  one  another,  and  in 
consequence  of  which,  one  has  a  right  to  command,  and  the  other  is 
obliged  to  obey;  we  are  first  led  by  the  terms  of  the  question  to  ima- 
gine, that  it  regards  them  in  this  relation;  that  is,  that  it  regards  them 
in  such  cases  as  this  relation  extends  to,  and  then  to  answer  it  in  the  ne- 
gative: for  where  one  of  the  parties  has  a  right  to  command,  and  the 
other  is  obliged  to  obey;  the  latter  can  have  no  right  to  resist:  be- 
cause an  obligation  to  obey  is  inconsistent  with  a  right  to  resist  But 
since  this  question  regards  the  two  parties,  when  this  relation  eeises 
between  them;  that  is,  since  it  regards  them  in  those  cases  only,  to 
which  the  authority  of  the  one,  and  the  subjection  of  the  other,  does 
not  extend;  if  we  state  it  in  such  a  manner,  as  not  to  mix  this  relation 
with  the  terms  of  it,  the  true  answer  will  be  more  plainly  seen,  and 
more  readily  admitted. 

But  if  anyone  chooses  to  state  the  question  in  the  usual  manner,  and 
apprehends,  that  there  may  be  some  fallacy  in  stating  it  otherwise,  there 
is  no  occasion  to  dispute  this  point  with  him.  For  let  him  state  it  as  he 
will;  the  power,  or  authority,  which  the  constitutional  and  civil  govern- 
ors of  a  society  have  over  their  subjects,  ceases  by  al>dication;  and 
even  whilst  they  are  ]>ossossed  of  this  jM>wer  or  authority,  as  they  ire 
only  human,  constitutional,  and  civil  governors,  it  is  limited  by  the 
natural  and  revealed  laws  of  God,  by  the  laws  of  the  national  consti- 
tution, and  by  the  ends  of  civil  union,  lie  may,  therefore,  give  them 
the  n;iino  of  governors,  and  he  may,  likewise,  give  the  people  the  name 
of  su!>jccts,  even  beyond  these  limitations,  if  he  thinks  proper:  but  still 
the  foi  inor  can  only  be  called  governors,  and  the  latter  can  only  be 
called  subjects  in  words;  for  beyond  these  limitations  the  relation  of  go- 
vernors and  subjects  ceases  in  right. 

Kcsistancc  to  the  XII.  St.  Paul  uscs  the  word,  power,  to  signify  t 
supreme  power,  ruler,  or  a  jwrson  invested  with  power,  where  he  says, 
BuZd!"  ^"^  '"''^""  •".that  rulers  are  not  jAerror  to  good  works,  but  to 

evil;  wilt  thou  then  not  be  afraid  of  the  }iower?  Do  that 
which  is  good,  and  thou  shalt  have  praise  of  the  same."  He  certainly 
here  means  the  same  thing  by  power  and  by  ruler;  since  they  who  do 
good  can  no  otherwise  have  praise  of  the  power,  than  by  having  it  of 
the  ruler,  who  is  invested  with  the  power.  The  word  is  used  in  the 
same  sense,  when  we  ask,  whether  it  is  lawful  to  resist  the  supreme 
power?  We  intend,  or  should  intend,  to  ask,  whether  the  people,  or 
members  of  a  civil  society  have  a  right  to  make  use  of  any  forcible  re- 
sistance, in  opposition  to  such  rulers  or  governors  of  the  society,  as  are 
invested  with  supreme  power? 

•  Rom.  XHI.  3. 
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They,  therefore,  who  deny,  that  the  people  have  such  a  right  of  re- 
sistance, gain  very  little  advantage  to  their  side  of  the  question,  by 
changing  the  words  of  it  from  civil  power  to  supreme  power.  For  the 
power  of  civil  governors,  even  in  the  highest  degree  of  it,  is  only  hu- 
man power,  and  is  only  civil  power.  They  may  call  it  supreme  power, 
with  a  design  of  setting  it  clear  of  any  constitutional  limitations:  but  if 
it  has  no  ouer  limitations,  it  will  at  least  be  limited  by  the  laws  of  na- 
ture and  of  God,  and  by  the  ends  and  purposes  of  civil  union. 

Xin.  In  this  state  of  the  question, — ^Whether  the  j^  .  ^  ^^  ^^^^ 
people  have  any  right  to  resist  the  supreme  power? — it  ance  does  not  im. 
IS  usually  urged,  in  contradiction  to  such  a  right,  that  ply  suiireme  civil 
the  people,  if  their  power  is  inferior  to  the  power  of  the  Pj^^^*"  "*  *^«  P«o- 
civil  governors,  must  be  obliged  to  submission;  and,  ^^' 
consequently,  can  have  no  right  of  resistance.  But  it  is  absurd  to  say, 
that  the  power  of  the  people  is  equal  or  superior  to  the  power  of  the 
civil  governors,  when  those  governors  are  supposed  to  be  invested  with 
supreme  power:  because,  in  saying  this,  we  suppose  a  power  in  the 
people  which  is  equal  or  superior  to  the  supreme. 

Two  ways  have  been  thought  of  for  avoiding  this  supposed  absurdity. 
One  of  these  ways  is,  by  maintaining,  th^t  all  civil  constitutions  what- 
soever, are  ultimately  perfect  democracies;  or  that  every  where,  with- 
out exception,  the  supreme  civil  power  is  vested  in  the  people,  and  not 
in  the  constitutional  civil  governors.  The  other  way  is,  by  maintaining, 
that,  in  all  civil  constitutions  whatsoever,  there  is  a  mutual  subjection 
of  the  civil  governors  and  of  the  people;  that  the  former  have  die  su- 
preme civil  power  when  they  govern  well;  but  that  the  latter  have  it, 
when  they  govern  ill. 

But  I  cannot  make  use  of  either  of  these  opinions,  after  what  I  have 
*said  about  them:  if  I  have  shown  the  falsehood  of  them,  I  cannot  make 
use  of  them  consistently  with  truth:  and  though  I  may  have  failed  of 
doing  this,  yet  I  cannot  make  use  of  them  consistently  with  myself.  I 
must,  therefore,  endeavour  to  clear  up  this  supposed  absurdity,  by  some 
other  means. 

The  right  or  liberty  of  resistance,  which  belongs  to  the  people,  is  not 
properly  a  civil  power,  but  a  natural  right:  it  is  not  an  authority  which 
civil  union  gives  -diem;  it  is  only  what  remains  of  natural  liberty,  ex- 
empted from  the  obligations  of  civil  union.  The  constitutional  civil 
E>vemors  are,  by  the  supposition,  invested  with  the  supreme  power, 
at  t|ii8  power,  since  it  is  only  civil  power,  is  limited  in  its  own  na- 
ture: it  is  limited  by  the  ends  and  purposes  of  civil  union.  Beyond 
these  limits,  therefore,  the  natural  rights,  or  natural  liberties  of  the 
people  sdll  subsist;  the  civil  governors  have  no  power,  and  the  people 
owe  diem  no  subjection.  This  right  of  the  people  may,  perhaps,  at 
first  sight,  appear  to  be  a  civil  power;  because  it  seems  to  arise  out  of 
the  social  compact,  or  at  least  to  depend  upon  this  compact.  But  it  no 
otherwise  depends  upon  the  social  compact,  than  as  this  compact  does 
not  extend  to  it.  The  social  compact  limits  the  civil  power  of  the  con- 
stitutional governors  to  the  purposes  of  civil  union:  and  this  limitation 
is  the  foundation  of  the  people's  right  to  resist  tyrannical  power:  not 
because  it  gives  them  any  power,  which  nature  had  not  given  them, 

•  See  Book  U.  Chap.  IV.  §  XU. 
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but  because  it  leaves  tliein  in  possession  of  their  natural  liberty,  lliey 
had  naturally  a  right  of  resisting  injuries  by  force.  As  far  as  the  endi 
of  civil  union  require  this  natural  right  to  be  given  up  or  restrained, 
so  far  it  is  given  up  or  restrained,  either  mediately  or  immediately,  by 
civil  union.  But  as  far  as  these  ends  do  not  require  this  right  to  be 
given  up,  so  far  it  still  subsists  in  a  state  of  civil  society. 

You  will  now,  perhaps,  see,  that  when  you  ask  whether  the  people's 
right  of  forcibly  resisting  the  tyranny  of  civil  governors  is  superior,  or 
inferior,  or  equal  to  the  supreme  power,  with  which  we  have  suppcMsed 
those  governors  to  be  invested,  the  question  is  an  improper  one.  The 
right  of  the  people,  and  the  power  of  the  governors  differ  from  one 
another  in  sort;  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  compared  as  to  degree:  nei- 
ther of  them  can,  with  any  propriety,  be  said  to  be  superior,  or  inferior, 
or  equal  to  the  other.  The  supreme  power  of  the  governors  is  a  cifil 
power:  the  right  which  the  people  have  to  resist  tyrannical  oppressioo, 
IS  a  natural  right.  The  supreme  power  of  the  governors  arose  from 
civil  union,  and  was  vested  in  them  by  the  law  or  compact,  which  form- 
ed the  constitution:  the  right  which  the  people  have  to  resist  tynumi- 
cal  oppression,  arose  from  nature,  and  subsists  after  civil  union  bj 
means  of  the  limits,  which  the  ends  of  such  union  have  fixed  to  all  einl 
power. 

If  we  were  to  maintain  that  the  people's  right  of  resistance  is  cinl 
power,  and  were  to  suppose  at  the  same  time,  that  the  constitutionil 
governors  have  supreme  civil  power,  we  might  easily  be  reduced  either 
to  the  absurdity  of  supposing,  that  there  is  a  civil  power  in  the  people, 
which  is  superior  to  the  supreme,  or  else  to  the  necessity  of  allowingy 
what  we  before  denied,  that  in  all  constitutions  of  government  the  su- 
preme civil  power  is  vested  in  the  people.  But  by  looking  into  the 
origin  of  the  people':)  right,  to  resist  unsocial  and  tyrannical  oppres- 
sion, we  fmd  it  to  be  a  natural  right,  and  not  a  civil  power.  All  man- 
kind, in  a  state  of  equality,  had  a  natural  right  to  resist  injuries:  and 
the  right  which  they  have  in  a  state  of  society  to  resist  unsocial  and 
tyrannical  oppression,  is  only  so  much  of  that  natural  right,  as  is  not 
brought  under  civil  subjection  by  the  social  compact.  What  we  main- 
tain, therefore,  is,  that  the  ]>cople  have  such  a  right  of  resistance  as  we 
have  been  speaking  of;  not  because  they  have  a  civil  power,  which  is 
either  equal  or  sujierior  to  the  supreme  civil  power  of  their  constitu- 
tional governors;  but  because  this  supreme  civil  power,  on  theone})art, 
and,  consequently  the  civil  subjection  of  the  people  on  the  other  pari, 
is  limited  by  the  ends  and  purposes  of  social  union;  so  that  beyond  this 
limitation  the  natural  right  of  resisting  injuries  still  remains,  even  after 
mankind  are  united  into  civil  societies,  and  have  invested  their  consti- 
tutional governors  with  supreme  civil  power. 

Opinion  of  GroUus  XIV.  The  general  question,  say s  *Groti us,  concern- 
explained.  iHg  resistance  is,  whether  the  members  of  a  civil  so- 
ciety have  a  right  to  resist  eiflier  the  supreme  civil  governors  of  it,  or 
inferior  magistrates,  who  act  by  the  authority  and  under  the  commis- 
sion of  such  governors?  It  is  acknowledged,  indeed,  by  all  who  have 
any  sense  of  duty,  that,  if  the  supreme  governors  enjoin  any  thinic 
which  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature,  or  to  the  commands  of  God,  we 
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ought  not  to  obey  them.  But  if  they  do  us  any  injury,  either  because 
we  thus  refuse  to  obey  them;  or  because,  upon  any  other  account  it  is 
their  will  and  pleasure;  is  this  injury  rather  to  be  submitted  to,  than 
resisted  by  force?  I  have  rendered  this  latter  sentence  interrogatively; 
though  from  the  present  manner  of  pointing  it  in  all  the  editions  of  our 
author's  work,  that  I  have  seen,  we  may  collect,  that  it  is  commonly 
supposed  to  contain  rather  a  full  declaration  of  his  opinion,  than  a  ques- 
tion, what  the  true  opinion  is.  But  whoever  will  be  at  the  trouble  of 
considering  the  construction  of  the  sentence  itself,  and  of  comparing  it 
with  what  goes  before,  and  with  what  follows  it,  will  find  reason  to 
think,  that  our  author  only  designed  here  to  state  the  question,  and  not 
to  determine  it. 

But  be  this  as  it  will,  when  he  comes  to  declare  his  own  opinion,  he  ' 
plainly  favours  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  though  not  without  somo 
restrictions.  At  the  same  time,  he  cautions  his  readers  to  observe,  that 
many  acts  of  the  people,  which  go  under  the  name  of  resistance  against 
their  civil  governors,  do  not  come  within  his  notion  of  unlawful  resist- 
ance. It  may  be  proper  for  us  to  consider,  in  the  first  place,  what  par- 
ticular instances  of  resistance  he  allows  of,  and  upon  what  principles 
he  allows  of  them:  because  some  of  these  principles,  when  they  are 
fully  explained,  will  help  us  to  correct  his  opinion  upon  the  general 
question. 

First,  *if  an  absolute  monarch,  or  any  other  civil  eovemors,  who 
have  been  invested  with  supreme  power,  abdicate,  or  otherwise  plainly 
relinquish  this  power,  Orotius  allows  that  the  people  have  then  a  right 
©f  resisting  them  by  force:  because,  whatever  power  they  may  have 
been  invested  with,  an  abdication  or  dereliction  of  it,  brings  them  back 
into  the  condition  of  private  persons. 

He  extends  the  right  of  resistance,  upon  this  principle,  farther  than 
the  case  of  a  voluntary  dereliction.  For  though  he  had  observed,  that 
where  the  supreme  civil  governors  are  chargeable  with  some  instances 
of  negligent  administration,  these  neglects  cannot  reasonably  be  con- 
strued as  an  evidence  of  their  intention  to  relinquish  their  supreme 
power;  yet  where  they  become  open  and  declared  enemies  of  the  so- 
ciety, such  hostile  conduct  is,  in  his  opinion,  an  evidence  that  they  have 
no  intention  to  govern  it,  and,  consequently,  is  a  dereliction  or  forfeit- 
ure of  that  power.  For  the  protection  of  the  society,  or  the  security 
and  advancement  of  its  general  good,  is  included  in  the  notion  of  civil 
government.  An  intention,  therefore,  to  govern,  and  an  intention  to 
destroy,  are  inconsistent  with  one  another.  Grotius  has  left  his  readers 
to  conjecture  what  acts  of  hostile  conduct  he  would  allow  to  be  an  evi- 
dence, that  the  supreme  governors  of  a  civil  society  are  become  ene- 
mies to  it.  He  seems  to  have  had  in  his  mind  such  a  high  degree  of 
oppression,  as  consists  in  nothing  less  than  an  endeavour  to  extirpate 
the  society:  for  he  declares  in  general,  that  no  king,  who  governs  only 
one  society,  can  be  supposed  capable  of  such  hostile  conduct,  as  he 
means,  unless  he  is  out  of  his  senses;  and  that  even  where  a  king  go- 
verns two  societies,  his  attachment  to  one  of  them  can  no  otherwise 
lead  him  to  such  conduct,  than  with  a  view  of  making  room  in  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  other,  to  bring  colonies  thither  from  his  favourite  society. 
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But  whatever  high  degrees  of  tyranny  Grotius  might  here  have  in  Uf 
mind,  if  the  principle,  from  whence  he  argues,  will  prore  that  ciyil 
governors  forfeit  their  supreme  power  by  endeavouring  to  extirpate  the 
society;  the  same  principle  will  likewise  prove,  that  they  forfeit  this 
power  by  exercising  such  lower  degrees  of  oppression,  as  necessarily 
destroy  the  welfjEU-e  of  it;  though,  perhaps,  they  may  not  destroy  the 
existence  of  it.  The  welfare  of  a  society,  as  well  as  the  preservation 
of  its  being,  is  included  in  the  purpose  of  civil  government;  no  person, 
therefore,  can  at  the  same  time  have  a  will  to  govern  the  people,  and  a 
will  to  hold  such  a  conduct,  as  is  plainly  inconsistent  ¥rith  their  social 
welfare. 

Grotius,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  maintains,  in  the  general  ques- 
tion concerning  the  right  of  resistance,  that  the  people  have  no  ri^  to 
resist  civil  governors,  who  are  in  actual  possession  of  supreme  power. 
But  in  the  meantime,  as  he  was  disposed  to  provide,  in  some  measure, 
if  not  for  the  welfare,  yet  at  least  for  the  existence  of  civil  aoeiety,  he 
maintains,  that  civil  governors,  with  whatever  power  the  constitutioD 
may  have  originally  invested  them,  forfeit  that  power,  when  they  be- 
come enemies  to  the  public.  Upon  this  principle,  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple to  resist  a  tyrant,  who  has  been  invested  with  supreme  power,  does 
not  imply  a  right  to  resist  a  civil  governor,  who  is  in  actual  possession 
of  supreme  power:  because  such  a  right  of  resistance,  as  this,  does  not 
begin,  till  the  civil  governor,  by  a  forfeiture  of  his  supreme  power,  is 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  private  person. 

But  we  may  observe,  by  the  way,  that  the  supposition  of  a  forfeiture 
of  supreme  power,  is  not  necessary  to  prevent  this  power  and  the  rig^t 
of  resistance  from  interfering  with  one  another.  When  civil  govern- 
ors degenerate  into  tyrants;  whether  they  forfeit  their  supreme  power, 
or  continue  in  possession  of  it;  to  resist  them  in  the  exercise  of  a  tyran- 
nical power,  and  to  resist  the  supreme  civil  power,  is  not  the  same 
thing.  Supremacy  of  civil  power  does  not  imply,  that  they,  who  are 
possessed  of  it,  have  a  right  to  do  whatever  they  please.  Tlie  notion 
of  supremacy  implies,  indeed,  that  their  power  is  under  no  constitu- 
tional restraints  from  without.  But  still  it  is  only  civil  power,  and  is, 
therefore,  under  a  natural  limitation  from  within:  it  is  limited,  in  its 
own  nature,  to  the  ends  and  purposes  of  civil  union.  The  people, 
therefore,  b^  resisting  a  civil  governor,  who  is  possessed  of  supreme 
power,  in  such  acts  as  are  contrary  to  the  ends  and  purposes  of  civil 
union,  do  not  resist  the  supreme  power:  for  such  acts,  since  they  ex- 
ceed the  natural  limitations  of  all  civil  power,  even  in  the  highest  de- 
gree of  it,  are  not  acts  of  the  supreme  power. 

When  we  speak  of  supreme  civil  power  in  the  abstract,  we  miy 
easily  prove,  that  the  members  of  a  civil  society  have  no  right  to  resist 
it.  The  notion  of  supreme  civil  power  implies  a  right  to  direct  and 
to  compel;  and  as  far  as  there  is  such  a  right  on  one  side,  there  can  be 
no  right  to  disobey  or  to  resist  on  the  other  side.  From  hence  it  will 
follow,  that  civil  governors,  who  are  in  possession  of  this  power,  can- 
not lawfully  be  resisted  in  the  exercise  of  it.  But  it  will  be  no  conse- 
quence, that  they  cannot  lawfully  be  resisted,  when  they  exceed  the 
natural  limitations  of  supreme  civil  power,  by  exercising  such  an  unso- 
cial power,  as  is  not  included  in  the  notion  of  it,  and  as  they  were 
never  invested  with.      The  double   sense  of   the   words — supreme 
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power — has  probably  been  the  occasion  of  some  mistakes  in  this  ques- 
tion. Sometimes  they  signify  this  power  in  the  abstract:  and  some- 
times they  signify  a  civil  governor,  who  is  invested  with  this  power; 
that  is,  a  supreme  potentate.  St.  Paul,  as  we  have  observed,  uses  the 
words  in  this  latter  sense,  when  he  commands  christians  to  be  subject 
to  the  higher  or  supreme  powers.  Now,  since  it  is  unlawful  to  resist 
the  supreme  power  in  one  sense,  we  are  apt  to  conclude,  that  it  must, 
likewise,  be  unlawful  to  resist  the  supreme  power  in  the  other  sense. 
But  if,  instead  of  speaking  of  civil  governors  under  the  abstract  name 
of  supreme  powers,  we  would  call  them  supreme  potentates;  we  should 
find,  that  this  conclusion  is  a  mere  fallacy,  and  has  nothing  to  support 
ity  besides  the  ambiguous  sense  of  the  words — supreme  power. — How- 
ever unlawful  it  may  be  to  resist  the  supreme  power,  when  this  power 
is  considered  in  the  abstract,  it  will  not  follow  from  hence,  that  it  must 
be  equally  unlawful  to  resist  supreme  potentates.  The  notion  of  su- 
preme power,  when  we  consider  it  in  the  abstract,  includes  its  natural 
and  due  limitations:  it  is  nothing  else  but  the  highest  degree  of  civil 

Cwer;  that  is,  of  a  power  to  direct  and  to  compel  the  several  mem- 
rs  of  a  civil  society  to  act  in  such  a  manner,  as  the  common  benefit 
and  general  security  requires:  and  since  the  several  members  have,  by 
their  civil  union,  agreed  to  form  such  a  power,  the  same  consent,  by 
which  they  formed  it,  obliges  them  to  pay  obedience  and  submission  to 
it.  When  this  power  is,  by  the  constitution,  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
certain  persons;  these  persons  become  the  supreme  potentates  of  the 
society,  and  are  usually  called  by  the  abstract  name  of  supreme  pow- 
ers. As  far  as  these  supreme  powers,  or  supreme  potentates,  exercise 
only  the  civil  power,  it  is  unlawful  to  resist  them:  for  as  the  people 
are  obliged  to  pay  obedience  and  submission  to  the  power,  with  which 
they  are  invested,  it  cannot  be  lawful  to  resist  them  in  the  exercise  of 
this  power.  But  supreme  potentates  have  a  natural  strength  in  their 
hands,  which  may  possibly  be  abused:  though  the  supreme  power  is 
limited,  in  its  own  nature,  to  the  purposes  of  civil  union,  it  is  possi- 
ble, that  they  may  be  disposed  to  exercise  this  natural  strength  to  con- 
trary purposes.  To  resist  them  in  this  undue  exercise  of  the  natural 
strength,  which  Js  in  their  hands,  can  no  otherwise  be  called  resistance 
to  the  supreme  power,  than  as  these  supreme  potentates  are,  them- 
selves, called  by  this  abstract  name.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  such  a  re- 
sistance, as  cannot  be  shown  to  be  unlawful.  However  the  people  may 
be  obliged  to  obey  them,  and  to  submit  to  them,  when  they  exercise 
the  supreme  civil  power;  it  does  not  follow,  that  there  is  the  like  obli- 
gation, when  they  exercise  any  other  power:  and  where  there  is  no 
obligation  to  obey  and  to  submit,  the  law  of  nature  allows  of  resistance. 

From  hence  we  may  understand  what  it  is,  that  puts  the  difference 
between  rebellion,  and  such  resistance  as  is  lawful.  It  is  rebellion  to 
resist  the  supreme  governors,  whilst  they  keep  within  the  natural  li- 
mitations of  supreme  power,  and  only  command  or  enforce  what  is  ne- 
cessary or  conducive  to  the  general  welfare  and  security.  Whereas 
the  resistance,  which  is  lawful,  is  a  resistance  to  these  governors,  when 
they  abuse  the  natural  strength,  which  the  supreme  power  has  put  into 
their  hands,  to  the  unsocial  purposes  of  tyranny  and  oppression. 

From  hence,  likewise,  we  may  understand  what  answer  is  to  be 
made,  when  we  are  asked,  whether  it  is  lawful  to  resist  the  supreme 
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power,  if  the  commonwealth  cannot  otherwise  be  preserved?  If  by 
supreme  power,  is  here  meant  supreme  power  in  the  abstract,  the  case, 
which  the  question  supposes,  is  impossible.  For  supreme  power,  in 
this  sense  of  the  words,  is  a  power,  which  operates  only  for  the  gene- 
ral benefit:  and  it  is  a  contradiction  to  sup]K)se,  that  the  preservation 
of  the  commonwealth  should  ever  require  us  to  resist  such  a  power  as 
this.  Or  if  supreme  power  means  the  supreme  potentates,  or  supreme 
governors  of  a  society;  before  we  can  answer  the  question  here  pro- 
posed, it  will  be  necessary  to  inquire,  whether  it  relates  to  them,  when 
they  exercise  only  the  civil  power,  with  which  they  are  entrusted,  or 
when  they  exercise  an  exorbitant  power,  which  does  not  belong  to 
them.  In  the  former  of  these  senses,  instead  of  answering  the  ques- 
tion in  the  negative,  we  might  observe,  as  we  did  before,  that  it  sup- 
poses a  case,  which  is  impossible, or  implies  a  contradiction.  Civil  power, 
in  the  highest  degree  that  the  nature  of  it  will  admit,  is  limited  to  the 
purpose  of  advancing  or  securing  the  general  welfare:  and  such  a 
power,  whether  we  consider  it  as  it  is  in  its  own  nature,  or  as  exer- 
cised by  any  {Kirticular  persons,  in  whom  the  constitution  has  vested 
it,  cannot  be  inconsistent  with  the  preservation  of  the  commonwealth. 
But  in  the  latter  sense,  we  may  answer  this  question  in  the  negative: 
for  though  the  supreme  potentates,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called, 
the  supreme  powers  of  a  civil  society,  cannot  lawfully  be  resisted, 
where  they  exercise  only  the  social  power,  which  was  produced  by 
civil  union,  and  is  vested  in  them  by  the  constitution;  yet  where  they 
exercise  an  exorbitant  power,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  society,  they  may  lawfully  be  resisted.  The  supreme  civil 
]K>wer,  of  which  they  arc  possessed,  gives  them  no  right  to  exercise 
tills  exorbitant  power:  and  where  they  have  no  right  to  act,  there 
is  no  law  of  nature,  which  obliuies  the  body  of  the  society  to  submit 
to  them. 

But  to  return  to  our  author.  Barclay,  *  he  says,  is  of  opinion,  that  a 
king,  notwithstanding  he  has  been  invested  with  supreme  jwwer,  for- 
feits his  power  by  alienating  it;  where  the  laws  have  either  settled  the 
succession  to  the  crown,  or  have  made  the  crown  elective.  Grotius  is 
doubtful  upon  this  head;  and  rather  inclines  to  the  contrary  opinion. 
Whore  the  tenure  of  the  crown  is  of  the  usufructuary  sort,  he  thinks, 
that  the  king,  by  alienating  it,  does  nothing,  and,  consequently,  that 
the  alienation  can  produce  no  clFoct.  The  conclusion,  which  he  leaves 
his  readers  to  deduce  from  hence,  is,  that  such  an  alienation,  since  it 
])roduces  no  eftect,  cannot  pro<hice  a  forfeiture.  In  suj)port  of  this 
opinion,  he  alleges  the  Roman  law  concerning  usufruct.  But  without 
inquiring  what  any  positive  law  may  determine  in  other  cases  of  usu- 
fruct; let  us  inquire  what  the  law  of  nature  or  rejison,  will  lead  us  to 
determine  in  the  case  of  an  usufructuary  kingdom.  In  respect  of  the 
person,  to  whom  the  king  that  is  in  possession,  intends  to  transfer  the 
supreme  power,  his  act  will  produce  no  clfect:  the  act  is  void  in  itself, 
and  cannot  make  a  valid  transfer.  But  the  (juestion  is,  whether  this 
act  will  produce  no  ellect  in  res})ect  of  himself  and  of  the  |>eoplc; 
whether,  though  it  is  void  as  a  transfer,  it  may  not  be  valid  as  a  forfeiture? 
Some  writers  consider  such  an  alienation  as  two  distinct  acts:  it  imports, 
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they  say,  an  intention  in  the  king  to  give  up  the  kingdom  for  himself, 
as  well  as  an  intention  to  transfer  it  to  another.  And  though  they  al- 
low, that  the  latter  of  these  acts  is  void,  or  produces  no  effect,  because 
he  has  no  power  to  transfer  what  he  holds  by  usufruct;  yet  they  con- 
tend, that  the  former  act  is  valid,  because  he  has  a  power  of  relinquish- 
ing what  he  so  holds.  This,  however,  is  a  groundless  distinction:  his 
act  imports  only  an  intention  to  give  up  his  kingdom  for  the  particular 
purpose  of  transferring  it  to  a  certain  person;  it  docs  not  import  an  in- 
tention of  parting  with  it,  either  absolutely  or  for  any  other  purpose. 
We  may  say  with  more  reason,  that  he  holds  his  kingdom  by  a  compact 
between  himself  and  the  people,  under  a  law,  which,  by  the  supposi- 
tion, has  either  fixed  the  succession  to  the  crown,  or  made  it  elective. 
This  alienation,  therefore,  as  it  is  inconsistent  with  this  law,  is  a  breach 
of  the  compact  on  his  part;  and  this  releases  the  people  from  it  on  their 
part. 

But  be  this  as  it  will,  Grotius,  even  whilst  he  doubts  whether  such 
an  act  of  an  usufructuary  king  amounts  to  a  forfeiture,  and  is  rather  in- 
clined to  think  the  contrary,  maintains,  that  if  the  king  attempts  to 
make  the  transfer  good  in  fact,  by  delivering  up  the  kingdom,  the  peo- 
ple have  a  right  to  resist  this  attempt  by  force.  Supremacy  of  civil 
power,  and  a  supreme  claim,  or  a  claim  of  full  property  to  this  power, 
are  different  things.  If  any  constitution,  which  has  invested  a  king 
with  supreme  power,  has  at  the  same  time  made  the  crown  elective,  or 
settled  the  succession  so  as  to  make  it  unalterable  without  the  consent 
of  the  people,  he  holds  the  supreme  power,  whilst  he  is  in  possession 
of  it,  only  by  an  usufructuary  tenure,  and,  consequently,  has  no  right 
to  alienate  it.  Nor  can  he  give  himself  such  a  right  by  virtue  of  his 
supreme  power:  for  the  tenure,  by  which  the  supreme  power  is  held, 
is  not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  this  power:  the  law,  which  esta- 
blished it,  came  originally  from  the  body  of  the  society,  and  was  made 
binding  upon  him  by  means  of  a  compact,  to  which  he  consented,  cither 
expressly,  when  he  accepted  the  crown,  or  tacitly,  by  accepting  it  under 
such  a  restriction  as  this  law  laid  it  under.  But  if  he  is  thus  bound 
by  a  compact  with  the  people,  not  to  alter  the  tenure  of  the  crown,  and 
make  it  patrimonial,  when  the  constitution  has  made  it  usufructuary, 
the  people  have  a  right  to  oppose  such  an  alteration,  and  to  make  use 
of  force  in  opposing  it,  when  they  cannot  prevent  it  by  any  other  means. 

As  Grotius  allows,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  people  have  a  right  to 
resist  such  civil  governors  as  have  been  invested  with  supreme  power, 
when  they  have  abdicated  or  forfeited  this  j)ower;  so  he  allows,  second- 
ly, that  they  have  the  like  right,  either  where  the  constitution  has  laid 
the  civil  governors  under  any  special  limitations,  besides  what  arise 
from  the  nature  of  civil  power,  or  where  it  has  reserved  any  special 
liberty  to  the  people,  besides  what  is  included  in  the  notion  of  civil 
subjection. 

The  example  which  we  have  been  considering,  seems,  as  Grotius 
explains  it,  to  be  of  this  latter  sort:  for,  whilst  he  is  inclined  to  think 
that  an  usufructuary  king  does  not  forfeit  his  crown  by  attempting  to 
alienate  it,  he  maintains,  that  the  special  tenure  of  the  supreme  power, 
which  the  constitution  has  settled  in  such  a  kingdom,  will  give  the 
people  a  right  to  resist  such  an  attempt  of  the  king. 
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In  one  of  the  cases,  where  *  he  allows  a  right  of  resistance  in  tha 
people,  we  cannot  properly  say,  that  there  is  a  constitutional  limitatioa 
upon  the  supreme  power  of  the  civil  goyernors:  because  the  case  sup- 
poses the  supreme  power  to  be  vested  in  the  people,  and  the  civil  ffh 
vernors,  who  have  the  lead  occasionally  in  public  affairs,  to  be  made  ac- 
countable to  the  people  by  the  constitution.  The  Spartan  constitution 
was  of  this  sort.  It  was  a  nominal  kingdom,  but  a  real  democracy. 
The  kings  were,  indeed,  empowered  to  act  for  the  state,  but  were  made 
accountable  to  the  people,  or  to  officers  who  stood  in  the  place  of  the 
people.  Grotius  observes,  that  wherever  such  a  constitution  has  been 
settled  from  the  first,  or  is  settled  afterwards  by  mutual  agreement  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  people,  there  is  a  right  in  the  people,  not  only 
to  resist  the  king  by  force,  but  even  to  punish  him,  when  he  offends 
asainst  the  laws  of  the  society,  or  acts  inconsistently  with  the  wel&re 
of  it.  But  what  our  author  here  calls  resistance,  is  rather  an  exercise 
of  constitutional  power:  the  case  supposes  the  supreme  power  to  be 
vested  in  the  people,  and  the  power  of  the  king  to  be  made  subordinate 
to  theirs  by  the  constitution. 

In  mixed  forms  of  government,  where  the  king  has  some  parts  of  the 
supreme  power,  and  the  people  have  some  other  parts  of  it,  f  Grotius 
allows  the  people  to  have  a  right  of  resisting  the  king  by  force,  if  he  in- 
vades those  parts  of  the  civil  power  which  belong  to  them:  because  as  &r 
as  the  power  extends,  which  is  reserved  to  them  by  the  constitution,  the 
king  has  no  authority,  and  the  people  are  not  in  subjection.  This  ri^t 
of  the  people  to  make  war  in  defence  of  their  constitutional  power, 
may,  perhaps,  be  questioned,  if  the  civil  power  of  making  war  is  vest- 
ed in  the  king.  But  Grotius  replies,  that  the  civil  power  of  making 
war,  which  is  here  supposed  to  be  vested  in  the  king,  relates  only  to 
foreign  wars,  and  means  nothing  else  but  the  ordinary  right  of  direct- 
ing the  common  force  of  the  society  against  its  enemies  from  without: 
it  docs  not  relate  to  such  an  extraordinary  use  of  force,  as  may  be  ne- 
cessary for  maintaining  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  people  against 
any  attempts  to  invade  them  from  within.  The  constitution,  therefore, 
may  have  precluded  the  people  from  making  war  upon  their  own  au- 
thority against  the  foreign  enemies  of  the  society:  but  as  the  same  con- 
stitution has,  by  the  supposition,  reserved  to  the  people  a  right  to  some 
parts  of  the  supreme  power,  it  must  be  understood  to  leave  them  at 
liberty  to  defend  themselves  by  force,  in  the  possession  of  this  right, 
if  they  cannot  secure  it  by  any  other  means.  To  suppose  that  the  peo- 
ple have  a  right,  and  yet  that  they  are  not  at  liberty  to  defend  this  right 
by  such  means  as  are  necessary,  is  a  contradiction;  it  is  to  suppose  £at 
they  have  a  right,  and  that  they  have  no  right  at  the  same  time. 

Grotius  does  not  here  consider  the  supremacy  of  the  people,  as  the 
foundation  of  their  right  of  resistance:  he  argues  in  favour  of  such  a 
right  from  {his  general  principle:  that,  as  far  as  the  power  of  the  people 
extends,  their  civil  governors  have  no  authority  over  them,  and  they 
are  not  in  subjection.  In  the  next  example,  he  argues  still  more  plainly 
from  the  same  principle;  whilst  he  maintains,  that  the  people  may  have 
a  right  of  resistance,  though  they  have  no  part  of  the  supreme  power.} 
He  supposes  a  society  to  have  established  a  despotic  constitution,  by 
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fivkig  the  whole  civil  power,  both  legislative  and  executive,  to  the 
ing,  but  at  the  same  time  to  have  expressly  reserved  a  right  of  resist- 
ance to  the  people,  upon  some  certain  events.  Reserves  of  this  sort 
are,  he  says,  a  just  foundation  of  resistance,  when  these  events  happen: 
because,  though  they  do  not  imply  that  the  people  have  retained  any 
part  of  the  supreme  power,  yet  they  imply  that  the  people  have  retain- 
ed some  part  of  their  natural  liberty;  and,  as  far  as  these  reserves  ex- 
tend, have  exempted  themselves  from  subjection. 

We  may  observe,  that  the  principle  upon  which  our  author  proceeds, 
in  these  two  examples,  to  support  the  particular  right  of  resisting  un- 
constitutional usurpations  of  power,  is  the  same  that  *  we  made  use  of 
above,  to  support  a  general  right  of  resbting  all  unsocial  and  tyrannical 
oppression.  Where  the  constitution  has  limited  the  power  of  civil  go- 
vernors by  a  division  of  the  supreme  power  between  them  and  the  peo- 
Ele;  or  where  it  has  in  part  exempted  the  natural  liberty  of  the  people 
"om  subjection  by  any  positive  reserves,  Grotius  considers  these  con- 
stitutional limitations  or  reserves,  as  the  foundation  of  a  right  of  resist- 
ance; because  the  civil  governors  have  no  authority,  and  the  people  are 
not  in  subjection,  beyond  such  limitations  or  reserves.  Now,  civil 
power,  on  the  one  hand,  though  it  is  under  no  positive  or  constitutional 
limitations,  is  limited  in  its  own  nature  by  the  ends  and  purposes  of 
civil  union:  and  the  notion  of  civil  subjection,  on  the  other  hand,  im- 
plies, that  they,  who  owe  no  other  subjection,  retain  as  much  of  their 
natural  liberty,  as  is  consistent  with  the  same  ends  and  purposes; 
whether  the  constitution,  under  which  they  live,  has  made  any  positive 
reserves  of  it  or  not.  So  that  beyond  these  natural  limitations  and  re- 
serves, the  civil  governors  have  no  authority,  and  the  people  are  not 
under  subjection  in  any  constitution,  or  in  any  form  of  civil  government 
whatsoever.  Thus  the  same  principle  which  led  our  autnor  to  con- 
clude, that  the  people  may  lawfully  resist  the  civil  governors  of  a  so- 
ciety, where  these  governors  exceed  any  constitutional  limitations, 
which  have  been  set  to  their  power,  or  where  the  people  have  express- 
ly made  any  constitutional  reserves  of  a  part  of  their  liberty,  may  lead 
his  readers  to  conclude  farther,  that  the  people  have  a  general  right  of 
resistance,  where  the  civil  governors,  even  though  they  are  invested 
with  supreme  power,  exceed  the  natural  limitations  of  all  civil  power; 
or  where  they  break  in  upon  that  part  of  the  natural  liberty  of  the  peo- 
ple, which  is  reserved  to  them  of  rieht,  by  the  very  notion  of  civil  sub- 
jection, under  every  possible  form  of  civil  government. 

But  Grotius,  whilst  he  furnishes  his  readers  with  this  principle,  does 
not  follow  it  himself  so  far  as  it  would  have  led  him.  For,  in  examin- 
ing the  general  question,  whether  the  members  of  a  civil  society  have 
any  right  of  resisting  such  civil  governors  as  are  invested  with  supreme 
power?  he  favours  the  negative  part  of  it,  and  endeavours  to  support 
his  opinion  by  arguing  partly  from  the  nature  and  ends  of  civil  society, 
and  partly  from  what  he  supposes  to  have  been  the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul 
and  St.  Peter.  He  allows,  however,  that  the  members  of  a  civil  so- 
ciety have  such  a  right  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity;  except  where 
^ey  su£fer  for  the  religion  of  Christ;  and  there  he  thinks,  that  it  is 
''    '    duty  to  submit  patiently,  if  they  cannot  save  themselves  by  flight. 
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What  he  urges  *froiii  the  nature  and  ends  of  civil  society,  is  <rf  no 
great  importance;  and  he  does  not  seem  to  lay  much  stress  upon  it.    ^*  A 
civil  society,''  he  says,  "as  it  is  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
the  common  tranquillity,  has  a  general  power  of  restraining  and  contrcri- 
ling  its  several  members,  as  far  as  such  a  power  is  necessary  for  obtain- 
ing this  purpose:  and  in  particular  it  has  a  power,  in  view  to  the  pub- 
lic peace  and  order,  to  restrain  and  overrule  that  promiscuous  right  of 
resisting  injuries,  which  individuals  were  possessed  of  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture.    As  a  civil  society  has  this  {)ower,  so  we  may  be  sure  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  mankind,  when  they  formed  themselves  into  such  bo- 
dies, to  make  use  of  it:  because,  if  this  promiscuous  right  of  resisting 
injuries  is  not  restrained  and  overruled,  civil  society  could  not  obtain 
its  proper  purpose  of  securing  the  public  tranquillity.     There  might, 
indeed,  be  an  assembly  of  men,  though  each  of  them  continued  to  hare 
this  right;  but  it  could  only  be  a  confused  and  unconnected  assembly; 
it  could  not  ba  a  civil  society."     But  the  conclusion,  which  Grotius 
here  endeavours  to  establish,  will  not  determine  the  question  which  ii 
now  before  us.     Though  we  grant,  that  the  promiscuous  right  of  re- 
sisting injuries,  which  mankind  were  possessed  of  in  a  state  of  nature, 
is  restrained  and  overruled  in  a  state  of  society;  yet  it  will  not  follow 
from  hence,  that  their  whole  right  of  resisting  injuries  is  thus  restrained 
and  overruled:    they  cease  to  have  a  promiscuous  right  of  resisting 
injuries;  but  it  is  no  consequence  that  they  have  no  right  of  resistance 
at  all.     Our  author,  in  order  to  support  his  own  opinion,  should  have 
proved,  not  merely  that  the  members  of  a  civil  society  have  not  die 
same  promiscuous  right  of  resisting  injuries,  which  they  had  in  a  state 
of  nature,  but  that  civil  union  destroys  the  whole  right  of  resisting  in- 
juries; or,  at  least,  the  ri«;ht  of  resisting  such  unsocial  injuries,  as  are 
done  to  them  by  their  civil  governors:  because,  though  they  have  not  a 
promiscuous  right  of  resisting  all  injuries  whatsoever,  they  may  possi- 
bly have  a  right  of  resisting  the  unsocial  and  tyrannical  oppression  of 
their  civil  governors.     It  must  be  allowed,  that  civil  societies  were  in- 
stituted for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  common  tranquillity.     But  thi» 
tranquillity  docs  not  consist  in  setting  still  and  doing  nothing;  or  in  pa- 
tiently submitting  to  injuries,  without  endeavouring  to  repel   them  for 
the  present,  or  to  guard  against  them  for  the  future.     If  this  was  the 
notion  of  that  tran(]uillity,  wliich  the  institution  of  civil  society  has  io 
view,  we  might  easily  prove,  that  all  resistance  of  injuries  whatsoever, 
is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  civil  society.     Hut  the  common  tranquiilitr 
which  civil  union  was  intended  to  obtain,  consists  in   the  quiet  and 
peaceable  enjoyment  of  our  rights;  that  is,  it  consists  in  a  sccuriij 
against  suiTering  injuries:  and  from  this  purpose  of  civil  union  we  can 
only  infer,  that  it  restrains  the  promiscuous  right  of  resistance,  as  far 
as  is  necessary  to  prevent  mankind  from  doing  injuries  to  one  another, 
and  not  that  it  destroys  their  whole  ridit  of  resistance,  bv  obliuing 
them  to  submit  to  injuries  without  seeking  for  redress.     Where  the 
members  of  a  society  injure  one  another,  they  are  restrained  from  doinjE; 
themselves  justice  by  their  own  force  and  at  their  own  discretion;  be^ 
cause,  under  the  notion  of  doing  themselves  justice,  they  might  possiWj 
injure  others;  and  not  because  they  arc  obliged  to  set  stiil,  whatever 
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they  Buffer:  for  civil  society,  though  it  does  not  allow  the  sufferers  to 
redress  themselves,  makes  a  provision  for  redressing  them  by  means  of 
the  public  force,  under  the  conduct  of  the  public  understanding.  But 
where  the  governors  of  the  society,  who  have  the  keeping  of  the  pub- 
lic understanding,  and  act  with  the  public  force,  injure  the  members  of 
it  by  tyranny  and  lawless  oppression,  the  social  means  of  redress  fail, 
and  no  other  means  are  left  besides  resistance.  It  is  true,  indeed,  tha^ 
in  a  society  where  the  people  have  recourse  to  these  means,  there  is  no 
social  peace  and  order.  But  it  is  equally  true,  that  the  social  peace  and 
order  are  not  broken  in  upon  by  such  resistance  as  is  lawful:  for  re- 
sistance is  then  only  lawful,  when  this  peace  and  order  have  been  al- 
ready broken  in  upon  by  tyranny  and  oppression.  Some  sort  of  peace 
and  subordination  may,  indeed,  subsist  in  a  civil  society,  notwithstand- 
ing the  governors  of  it  violate  all  the  social  rights  of  the  people;  pro- 
vided the  people  will  set  still,  and  will  quietly  submit  to  the  injuries 
which  they  suffer.  But  this  is  not  social  peace  and  order:  for  such 
peace  and  such  order,  as  mankind  intended  to  produce  and  to  secure 
by  civil  union,  are  disturbed  by  tyranny  and  oppression.  The  right  of 
resistance,  therefore,  as  it  does  not  take  place  till  social  peace  and  or- 
der are  thus  disturbed,  cannot  be  the  cause  which  disturbs  them:  it 
finds  them  disturbed  already,  and  its  proper  end  is  to  restore  them  for 
the  present,  and  to  secure  them  for  the  future. 

Before  we  inquire  what  St.  Paul  has  taught  us  upon  this  head,  it 
will  be  proper  to  remind  the  reader,  that  the  right,  which  is  here  con- 
tended for,  does  not  imply,  that  all  forcible  resistance  of  the  members 
of  a  civil  society  against  the  governors  of  it  is  lawful,  or  that  the  go- 
vernors have  no  authority,  and  that  the  people  owe  no  subjection.  On 
the  contrary,  we  maintain,  that  the  governors  of  a  civil  society  have 
authority  to  command  and  to  compel,  and  that  the  people  are  obliged, 
of  right,  to  obey  and  to  submit,  as  far  as  the  purposes  of  civil  union  ex- 
tend. Though  a  right  of  resistance  begins  beyond  these  limits;  be- 
cause the  civil  power  of  the  governors,  and  the  civil  subjection  of  the 
people  end  here;  yet  all  resistance  within  these  limits  is  contrary  to 
the  law  of  nature;  that  is,  to  the  duty,  which  naturally  arises  from  so- 
cial union,  and  the  appointment  of  civil  governors,  ^¥hen  St.  Paul, 
therefore,  *  enjoins  subjection,  and  forbids  resistance,  the  question  is, 
what  sort  of  subjection  he  enjoins,  and  what  sort  of  resistance  he 
forbids?  Whether  he  enjoins  only  such  subjection,  as  is  properly  called 
civil  subjection,  and  is  limited  by  the  ends,  for  which  mankind  formed 
themselves  into  civil  societies,  or  such  absolute  subjection,  as  is  im- 
plied in  the  notion  of  passive  obedience?  Whether  he  forbids  all  re- 
sistance whatsoever,  even  against  such  tyranny  and  oppression,  as  is 
destructive  of  the  ends  of  social  union;  or  such  resistance  only,  as  the 
law  of  nature  has  forbidden,  a  resistance  to  the  governors  of  a  civil  so- 
ciety, where  the  nature  and  design  of  social  union  has  given  them  au- 
thority to  command  and  to  compel,  and  has  obliged  the  people  to  obey 
and  to  submit? 

Many  of  the  first  converts  to  Christianity  imagined,  that  their  religion 
had  set  them  free  from  all  subjection  whatsoever;  that  it  discharged 
them  both  from  the  subjection,  which  they  formerly  owed  to  the  civil 
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magistrate,  as  they  were  members  of  society,  and,  likewise,  from  tlie 
subjection,  which  they  owed  to  their  masters,  if  they  happened  to  be 
in  a  state  of  slavery,  before  they  embraced  it.  If  we  read  tne  apostoli* 
cal  epistles  with  any  degree  of  attention,  we  shall  see  plainly,  that  this 
opinion  generally  prevailed  at  the  time,  when  they  were  written,  and 
that  the  writers  of  them  took  particular  care  to  discourage  and  to  dis- 
prove it.  From  the  authority  of  St.  Paul,  when  he  commands  '^  everj 
soul  to  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers,"  we  may  collect,  that  this  opi- 
nion is  false,  but  we  can  collect  nothing  farther.  By  giving  this  com- 
mand, he  determines,  that  the  obligation  of  civil  subjection  extends  to 
all  mankind,  to  christians,  as  well  as  to  other  men:  but  he  does  not  de- 
termine, either  that  the  subjection,  which  is  due  to  supreme  civil  {go- 
vernors, is  absolute  and  unlimited  in  its  own  nature;  or  that  it  was  die 
design  of  the  gospel  to  make  it  so. 

Perhaps  the  reason,  upon  which  St.  Paul  supports  the  precept  of 
subjection,  may  induce  you  to  think,  that  the  subjection  which  he  en- 
joins, is  absolute;  though  the  words  of  the  precept  do  not  favour  this 
opinion.     The  principle,  upon  which  he  enforces  this  duty,  is,  ^^that 
there  is  no  power  but  of  God,  the  powers,  that  be,  are  ordained  of 
God:"  you  may,  therefore  imagine,  that  nothing  less  than  absolute  sub- 
jection can  be  due  to  a  power,  which  is  established  by  so  high  an  aa- 
thority.     But  though  he  informs  his  readers,  that  the  authority  of  God 
is  the  ultimate  cause  of  their  obligation  to  be  subject  to  supreme  p>- 
vernors;  it  is  your  inference  and  not  his,  that  this  subjection  must  be 
absolute  and  unlimited.  The  power  of  supreme  governors  is  established 
by  the  authority  of  God  in  the  same  manner,  that  any  other  power  or 
right,  which  arises  out  of  human  compacts,  or  human  laws,  is  established 
by  the  same  authority.  They  arc  the  ordinance  of  man  in  their  immediate 
origin:  because  their  jwwer  is  iniiuodiatcly  derived  from  those  comparts 
and  lawsof  mankind,  by  which  they  united  themselves  iiitoeivil  soeieiies, 
and  established  certain  forms  of  civil  government.  Hut  they  are  ultimately 
the  ordinance  of  (rod:   because  the  law  of  nature  and  of  (lod,  require.^ 
the  observance  of  these  compacts  and  laws,  in  tho  same  manner  that  it 
requires  the  observance  of  all  other  ohli«;atory  acts  of  mankind,  which 
are  duly  engaged  in  for  beneficial  purposes.     You  must  understand  St. 
Paul  in  this  sense,  when  he  calls  civil  governors  the  ordinance  of  God; 
or  otherwise  you  will   not  Ciisily  reconcile  him  with  St.  Peter,  who 
calls  them  the  ordinance  of  man.     Thus  the  reason,  upon  which  he 
enforces  the  duty  of  civil  subjection,  will  leave  you  to  collect  the  mea- 
sures of  it  from  the  nature  and  ends  of  civil  union.     The  authority  of 
God  only  confirms  and  establishes  the  power,  which  mankind  have 
given  to  civil  governors,  and  does  not  give  them  any  extraordinary 
power  beyond  this.     The  extent,  therefore,  of  their  authority,  and  the 
subjection,  which  is  due  to  them  in  consequence  of  it,  must  be  deter- 
mined by  these  human  compacts  and  human  laws,  from  which  it  is 
derived. 

If  you  object,  that  the  principle,  which  is  here  urged  by  the  apostle, 
will  answer  no  purpose,  when  it  is  thus  explained;  the  objection  is 
partly  true  and  partly  false.  This  principle  will  answer  no  purpose, 
when  you  allege  it  to  prove  the  duty  of  pas^ive  obedience  and  unlimited 
subjection.  But  it  will  fully  answer  the  purpose,  for  which  he  alleges 
it,  and  will  clearly  demonstrate  the  point,  that  he  had  undertaken  to 
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prove.  We  may  learn,  from  his  own  words,  what  this  point  is.  ^^  Let 
every  soul  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers."  Fie  undertakes  to  prove, 
not  that  the  obligation  of  civil  subjection  extends  to  every  act,  which 
civil  governors  may  possibly  be  led  to  do  by  an  arbitrary  pursuit  of 
their  own  private  interest,  or  by  an  undue  indulgence  of  their  passions 
and  appetites,  but  that  it  extends  to  every  soul,  to  christians,  as  well  as 
to  others.  When  he  *  elsewhere  addresses  himself  to  slaves,  he  com- 
mands them  to  "submit  themselves  to  their  masters  in  all  things."  But 
when  he  addresses  himself  here  to  members  of  civil  societies,  the  ex- 
tent which  he  gives  to  civil  subjection,  docs  not  relate  to  the  matter  of 
it,  but  only  to  the  persons  concerned  in  it:  he  docs  not  command  them  to 
be  subject  to  the  higher  powers  in  all  things,  but  only  enjoins  subjec- 
tion as  a  duty,  to  which  all  persons  are  obliged.  II is  plain  design  is  to 
correct  the  mistaken  notion,  which  then  prevailed  amongst  the  new 
converts,  that  the  gospel  had  discharged  them  from  civil  subjection. 
And  the  principle,  which  he  alleges,  affords  an  unanswerable  argument 
against  this  notion.  As  the  gospel  had  not  discharged  them  from  the 
duty  which  they  owed  to  God;  they  could  have  no  reason  to  suppose, 
that  it  had  discharged  them  from  the  duty  of  civil  subjection:  for  civil 
governors  are  the  ordinance  of  God:  and,  consequently,  the  duty  of 
subjection  to  such  governors  is  established  by  his  authority. 

Look  farther  into  St.  Paul's  discourse,  and  you  will  find,  that  he  re- 
presents civil  authority,  and  the  subjection  which  is  due  to  it,  as  limited 
to  the  ends  and  purposes  of  social  union.  "  Rulers,  he  says,  are  not  a 
terror  to  good  works,  but  to  the  evil.  Wouldcst  thou  then  not  be  afraid 
of  the  powei^  io  that,  which  is  good;  and  thou  shalt  have  praise  of 
the  same:  for  he  is  the  minister  of  God  to  thee  for  good.  But  if  thou 
dost  that  which  is  evil,  be  afraid:  for  he  beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain: 
for  he  is  the  minister  of  God,  a  revenger  to  execute  wrath  upon  him 
that  doeth  evil."  You  see  in  what  light  St.  Paul  considers  civil  go- 
vernors, whilst  he  enjoins  the  duty  of  subjection:  the  rulers,  that  he  is 
speaking  of,  are  such  as  no  man,  who  does  what  is  good,  need  be  afraid 
of.  You  see,  likewise,  how  far,  and  in  what  respects  he  considers  civil 
governors  as  the  ordinance  of  God:  they  are  ministers  of  God  for  good 
to  those  who  do  well,  and  ministers  of  God  for  wrath,  to  those  who  do 
evil.  If,  therefore,  we  were  to  contend,  that  obedience  and  submission 
are  not  due  to  civil  governors,  when  they  arc  considered  in  this  cha- 
racter; you  might  urge  either  the  authority  of  St.  Paul  to  overrule  our 
opinion,  or  the  principle,  from  which  he  argues,  to  confute  it.  But  if 
you  carry  the  notion  of  subjection  farther,  than  he  has  carried  it;  neither 
his  authority,  nor  the  principles,  from  which  he  argues,  will  be  of  any 
use  to  you.  He  enjoins,  that  every  soul  should  be  subject  to  the  higher 
powers:  but  whilst  he  enjoins  this  duty  of  subjection,  he  considers  these 
powers  as  patrons  of  what  is  good,  and  as  a  terror  to  what  is  evil;  that 
IS,  he  considers  them  as  pursuing  the  purposes  of  social  welfare  and  so- 
cial security.  You  cannot,  therefore,  allege  his  authority  in  favour  of 
a  like  duty  of  subjection,  when  they  counteract  and  defeat  those  pur- 
poses, and  become  patrons  of  what  is  evil,  and  a  terror  to  what  is  good. 
The  principle,  from  whence  he  argues  in  support  of  the  subjection, 
that  he  enjoins,  is,  that  civil  governors  are  the  ordinance  of  God:  but 
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he  informs  his  readers,  at  the  same  time,  how  far,  and  in  what  respects 
he  considers  these  higher  powers  as  the  ordinance  of  God:  thejr  are 
ministers  of  God  for  the  purposes  of  social  security  and  social  wel&re, 
for  the  punishment  of  evil  doers,  and  for  the  praise  of  them  that  do 
well.  You  cannot,  therefore,  infer  from  this  principle,  as  he  has  ex- 
plained and  limited  it,  that  there  is  the  same  obligation  to  subjection, 
where  they  counteract  and  defeat  these  purposes  by  making  themselves, 
what  man  never  designed  them  to  be,  and  what  God's  ordinance  never 
made  them,  the  ministers  of  their  own  malice  or  revenge,  of  their  own 
avarice  or  ambition,  of  their  own  lust  or  cruelty. 

If  St.  Paul's  notion  of  civil  subjection  docs  not  favour  your  doctrine 
of  unlimited  submission  and  passive  obedience,  you  will  gain  very  littk 
advantage  to  your  cause  by  having  recourse  to  what  he  says  about  re- 
sistance. "  Whosoever,  therefore,  resisteth  the  power,  resisteth  the 
ordinance  of  God;  and  they  that  resist,  shall  receive  to  themselves  dam- 
nation." The  words,  indeed,  are  general;  and  if  you  take  them  sepa- 
rately, they  may  seem  to  import,  that  all  resistance  to  civil  governors  is 
unlawful;  as  well  where  they  exceed  the  limits,  which  arc  set  to  their 
power  by  the  purposes  of  social  union,  as  where  they  act  within  these 
limits,  and  pursue  these  purposes.  But  if  you  observe  the  manner  of 
expression,  you  will  find,  that  the  words  now  in  question,  contain  a 
consequence  which  the  apostle  deduces  from  what  he  had  been  saying 
before.  He  had  before  enjoined  the  duty  of  subjection;  and  from  this 
duty  he  here  infers  the  unlawfulness  of  resistance.  But  we  cannot 
suppose,  when  he  tlius  infers  the  unlawfulness  of  resistance  from  the 
duty  of  subjection,  that  he  designed  to  make  the  co^^uence  more 
general  than  the  premises,  or  that  he  meant  any  other  sort  of  resistance, 
besides  what  is  contrary  to  the  duty  of  subjection,  which  he  had  before 
enjoined.  Since,  therefore,  the  duty  of  subjection,  which  he  had  before 
enjoined,  is  limited  by  the  purposes  of  social  union,  his  meaning,  when 
he  infers  from  this  duty,  that  resistance  is  unlawful,  must  be  restrained 
by  the  same  limitations.  You  consider  supreme  governors  as  the  ordi- 
nance of  God,  in  whatever  they  do.  If  this  principle  of  yours  was 
true,  the  consequence  would  be,  that  to  resist  supreme  governors,  in 
any  thing,  would  be  to  resist  the  ordinance  of  God.  But  St.  Paul  has 
shown  us,  in  what  sense  and  how  far  he  considered  them  as  the  ordi- 
nance of  God,  by  representing  them  as  the  ministers  of  God,  only  for 
the  purposes  of  social  welfare  and  social  security.  And  the  only  con- 
sequence that  will  follow  from  the  apostle's  principle,  is,  that  to  resist 
them,  where  they  act  for  these  purposes,  is  to  resist  the  ordinance  of 
God. 

There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  think,  that  the  word,  damnation, 
which  our  English  translators  have  here  made  use  of  to  express  what 
St.  Paul  declares  to  be  the  event  of  such  resistance  as  he  forbids,  ought 
to  be  softened  into  the  milder  word,  condemnation;  and  to  be  explained, 
as  if  he  only  meant  that  they,  who  are  guilty  of  such  resistance,  will 
be  punished  for  it  by  the  civil  power,  which  they  resist.  Thoujih  un- 
just oppression  and  tyrannical  cruelty  may  lawfully  be  resisted,  yet 
there  certainly  is  such  a  thing  as  criminal  resistance  or  rebellion.  This 
criminal  resistance  is  what  St.  Paul  is  here  speaking  of:  and  since  he 
declares  it  to  be  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  we  may  reasonably  believe 
that,  when  he  speaks  of  damnation  as  the  event  of  it,  he  means,  that 
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thej,  who  are  guilty  of  it,  will  incur  such  penalties  of  this  law  as  the 
word  damnation,  in  the  usual  sense  of  it,  imports.  It  would,  indeed, 
be  unsuitable  to  the  whole  tenor  of  St.  Paul's  argument,  to  suppose 
that  he  only  warns  them  of  what  they  are  likely  to  suffer  from  the 
sword  of  the  civil  magistrate.  He  set  out  with  enjoining,  that  every 
soul  should  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers;  because  these  powers  are 
established  by  the  authority  of  God:  and  it  would  be  a  strange  infer- 
ence from  hence,  that,  if  we  transs^ress  this  duty  by  rebellion,  we  shall 
suflfer  for  it  by  the  act  of  man.  His  general  conclusion  is,  that  '^we 
must  needs  be  subject,  not  only  for  wrath,  but  also  for  conscience  sake:" 
and,  though  the  external  sanction  of  human  punishment  is  a  reason  why 
we  should  ^^  be  subject;  for  wrath,"  yet  unless  in  what  went  before,  he 
had  taken  notice  of  some  other  sanction,  besides  this,  the  principal  part 
of  his  conclusion,  "  that  we  must  be  subject  for  conscience  sake," 
would  be  unsupported. 

When  *6rotius  alleges  the  authority  of  St.  Peter  in  this  question, 
he  does  not  quote  the  apostle's  words  fairly.  ^<  Servants,"  says  St. 
Peter,  <^be  subject  to  your  masters  with  all  fear;  not  only  to  the  good 
and  gentle,  but  also  to  the  froward:  for  this  is  thankworthy,  if  a  man 
for  conscience  towards  God  endure  grief,  suffering  wrongfully."  This 
exhortation  is  plainly  addressed  to  slaves:  the  measures  of  subjection, 
therefore,  which  are  to  be  collected  from  it,  relate  only  to  servile  and 
perfect  subjection.  But  Grotius,  in  order  to  apply  it  to  civil  subjec- 
tion, introduces  it  with  the  apostle's  command  of  ^^  honouring  the  king," 
which  has  no  connexion  with  it,  but  is  the  close  of  what  went  before. 
St.  Peter  is  so  far  from  countenancing  this  application,  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, when  he  addresses  himself  to  the  members  of  civil  societies,  he 
limits  the  authority  of  civil  governors;  and,  consequently,  the  duty  of 
civil  subjection,  to  the  purposes  of  social  welfare  and  social  security. 
In  short,  the  doctrine  of  St.  Peter  and  of  St.  Paul  is  the  same  in  both 
cases.  When  they  are  speaking  to  slaves,  the  former  says,  ^'  Servants, 
be  subject  to  your  masters,  with  all  fear,  whether  they  are  gentle  or 
froward;"  and  the  latter  says,  "  Servants,  be  subject  to  your  own  mas- 
ters in  all  things."  But  when  they  are  speaking  to  members  of  civil 
societies,  the  former  says,  "  Submit  yourselves  to  every  ordinance  of 
man,  for  the  Lord's  sake;  whether  it  be  to  the  king  as  supreme,  or  unto 
governors,  as  unto  them,  that  are  sent  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  pun- 
ishing evil  doers,  and  for  the  benefit  and  encouragement  of  them  that 
do  well;"  and  the  latter  says,  "  Let  every  soul  be  subject  to  the  higher 
powers;  because  they  are  the  ministers  of  God,  for  the  benefit  and  en- 
couragement of  those  who  do  what  is  good,  and  for  wrath  to  those  who 
do  what  is  evil." 

But  Grotius,  though  he  favours  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  in 
some  instances,  does  not  maintain  this  doctrine  in  its  full  extent  and 
utmost  rigour.  Whilst  he  supposes  the  duty  of  non-resistance  to  be 
established  by  a  general  law  of  civil  society,  he  allows,  as  we  have  seen 
already,  that  this  law  admits  of  exceptions,  both  where  the  constitution 
of  civil  government  has  given  the  people  a  part  of  the  supreme  power, 
and,  likewise,  where  it  has  expressly  reserved  a  right  of  resistance 
upon  some  certain  events.     The  only  point,  therefore,  in  which  the 
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opinion  here  ndvanced  differs  from  Lis,  is,  that,  in  his  opinion,  supreme 
civil  ]K)wer  is  unlimited  in  itself;  and,  consequently,  they  who  are  in 
possession  of  it,  cannot  of  right  he  resistrMl,  unless  some  express  limita- 
tions have  hcen  set  to  tiieir  }K)wer,  or  some  degree  of  liberty  has  been 
expressly  reserved  to  the  people  hy  the  constitution:  whilst  we,  on  the 
contrary,  maintain,  that  even  supreme  civil  power  is  limited  in  its  own 
nature,  by  llie  ends  and  purposes  of  civil  union,  merely  because  it  is 
only  civil  ]>o\ver;  and  that  the  siiitjcction,  which  is  due  to  this  power, 
is  iiinitcfi    in  the  same   manner  aiid   fitr  the  same- reason:  so  that  they, 
who  arc  poi?i«fssed  of  this  power,  may  of  rij;ht  be  resisted  by  the  peo- 
ple, when  tht-y  exceed  these  limits  and  counteract  these   purposes; 
thou<;h  no  e\])r('ss  limil.itions  of  their  power,  and  no  express  resenres 
of  the  people's  liberty,  have  been  made  by  the  constitutional  form  of 
civil  irovernment.     ^(jrotius,  indeed,  so  fiir  agrees  with  us   upon  this 
]K)int,  as  to  allow,  that  the   {general   law  of  ncm-resistance  admits  of  a 
farther  exception  in  cases  of  necessity;  or  that  the  people  have  a  right 
in  such  eases  to  resist  even  supreme  governors.     But  then  he  does  not 
deduce  this  right,  where  he  thus  allows  of  it,  from  the  nature  of  ciTil 
power  or  of  civil  subjection,  but  from  an  arbitrary  reserve,  which  he 
supposes  to  have  l)een  tacitly  made  by  mankind,  when  they  united  into 
civil  societies;  though  they  have  afterwards  made  no  express  reserve, 
when  the  respective  constitution  of  each  society  was  settled.     He  ar- 
gues, that  the  universality  of  his  suppo>ed  social  rule  or  law,  which 
forbids  resistance,  is  no  reason  against   its  admitting  the  equitable  ex- 
ception of  n(!cessity:  because,  even  tbe  laws  of  (iod,  though  they  are 
ex|)ressed  in  the  most  general  and  com))rehensivc  terras,  admit  of  the 
like  e\ce])tion.     Our  Saviour  allows  of  it  in  the  instance  of  the  sab- 
batic and  mentions  with  approbation  a  ^innlar  allowance  in  the  case  of 
|)a\i(l,  wh«)  wa>  |)eriiiill(?d  l>y   the  lii^h  j)riest   to  eat  the  shew-bread. 
i\n\  though  (lod  has  an  umhiuhted  riiiht  to  re(]uire  that  we  should  obey 
his  laws,  eviii   at  the  expense  of  our  li\es;  yet  if  he  has  not  declared 
that  he  rttjuires  such  a  strict  olxMlieiici'  to  any  particuliu*  law:  and  if, 
at  the  same  time,  tlu*  matter  of  the  law  (li»es   not  ap})ear  to   be  of  such 
higli  importance,  as  will  lead  us  to  think   that   he  requires  it;  even  his 
laws  aic   utulerslood    to  admit  of  an  excejJlion  in   I'avour  of  necessity, 
whether  (his  e\i*eption  is  particularly  menticuuul   or  not.      But  \{  cases 
of  nt  (•e>>ity  are  thu^  excepted  f)ut  of  laws  whicli  are  prescribed  by  the 
authorilv  of  (itul,  theie  is  more  reason  tor  nresuminir,  that  thev  are  ex- 
cepted  out  of  laws  which  are  preserihed  only  by  the  authority  of  man. 
Jfuiiian  laws  may,  indeed,  rerjuire  obedience,  even  at  the  hazard  of  our 
liveM  of  l]ii>  sort  are  military  laws,  which  require  a  soldier  to  maintain 
his  p(^^t,  to  whatever  danger  it  exp<i>es  liim,and  punish  him  with  death 
it  he  di'serts  it.     JJut  we  cannot,  upon  any  slight  grounds,  suppose  an 
Iniman  law  to  be  thus  rigid,     ft  mm-uis  m«»re  jirobable,  says  our  author, 
that  iiiaiikind,  in  resjxrt  of  one  another,  have  no  authority  to  overrule 
til  is  e\ce|)tioti  of  necessity;  unless   where  an   equal   necessity  on  the 
other  side  rcijuires  that  it  shouhl  be  overruled:  because  all  human  laws 
eith<M'  are  made,  or  (»ught  to  l»e  made,  with  a  proper  regard  to  human 
weakness.     What  (irotius  here  calls  the  general  law  of  civil  society, is 
nothing  else  but  the  rule  of  action   which  arises  out  of  social  union. 
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The  extent  of  this  law,  therefore,  must,  as  he  argues,  depend  upon  the 
will  of  those  who  associate  themselves  into  civil  communities.  And  if 
they  were  to  be  asked,  whether  they  intend  to  bind  themselves  not  to 
resist  their  civil  governors,  even  though  they  must  otherwise  cause- 
lessly and  unjustly  suffer  death,  he  thinks  it  unlikely  that  they  would 
answer  in  the  affirmative.  In  the  meantime  he  doubts,  whether  it  might 
not  have  been  their  intention  to  lay  themselves  under  even  this  rigid 
obligation  in  all  cases,  where  they  could  not  resist  such  violence,  with- 
out producing  confusion  in  the  state,  and  occasioning  the  destruction  of 
many  innocent  persons. 

Grotius  was  aware,  that,  as  he  thus  rests  the  people's  right  of  resist- 
ance, as  far  as  he  allows  them  to  have  any  such  right,  upon  the  pre- 
sumptive intention  of  mankind,  when  they  form  themselves  into  civil 
societies,  the  rigid  defenders  of  passive  obedience  would  have  an  op- 
portunity of  objecting  that  it  is  a  divine,  and  not  an  human  law,  which 
obliges  mankind  rather  to  submit  to  death,  than  to  repel  the  lawless 
violence  of  their  civil  superiors  by  force.  lie  had,  in  some  measure, 
obviated  this  objection  before,  if  the  foundation  of  it  was  true,  by  ob- 
serving, that  even  the  laws  of  God  admit  of  exceptions  in  favour  of  ex- 
treme necessity.  But  he  adds  here,  that  the  objection  is  raised  upon  a 
false  foundation:  for  mankind  were  not  brought  together  and  united  into 
civil  societies  by  any  express  command  of  God,  but  came  together  of 
their  own  accord;  and  were  induced  thus  to  unite  themselves,  by  a 
sense  of  their  own  inability,  to  guard  themselves  against  violence,  by 
their  separate  strength.  Civil  power,  therefore,  which  is  the  result  of 
this  union,  was  instituted  by  an  human  act;  and  the  obligation  of  civil 
subjection  is  the  immediate  effect  of  an  human  compact,  and  not  of  a 
divine  law.  In  support  of  this  opinion,  about  the  origin  of  civil  power, 
he  alleges  the  authority  of  St.  Peter,  who  calls  it  the  ordinance  of  man; 
and  then  observes,  as  we  have  observed  above,  that,  notwithstanding 
this  ordinance  of  man,  when  it  is  once  duly  established,  is  confirmed 
by  the  divine  law,  and  so  becomes  the  ordinance  of  God;  yet  the  au- 
thority of  God,  whilst  it  supports  civil  power,  and  enforces  the  duty  of 
civil  subjection,  makes  no  alteration  in  either  of  them,  but  leaves  the 
nature  and  the  limits  of  them  the  same  that  the  act  of  man,  from  which 
they  immediately  arose,  had  originally  made  them. 

Grotius  extends  this  exception  of  extreme  necessity,  as  well  to  indi- 
viduals, repelling  a  private  injury,  as  to  the  body  of  a  community  re- 
pelling such  injuries,  as  either  immediately,  or  in  their  consequences, 
affect  the  public.  Barclay,  he  says,  who  was  a  warm  assertcr  of  kingly 
power,  allows,  that  the  body  of  the  people,  or  some  very  considerable 
part  of  this  body,  has  a  right  to  defend  itself  against  the  outrageous 
cruelty  of  its  supreme  governors,  notwithstanding  its  general  subjec- 
tion to  them.  But  for  his  own  part,  though  he  plainly  understands, 
Chat,  in  proportion  as  what  is  to  be  preserved  by  an  exemption  from  the 
obligation  of  a  law,  is  of  more  value,  the  equity,  which  exempts  it,  is 
the  stronger;  yet  he  declares  himself  to  be  far  from  thinking,  that  even 
individuals,  or,  however,  that  a  minority  of  the  people,  are  to  be  con- 
demned, if  they  defend  themselves  by  force,  under  the  favour  of  neces- 
sity; provided  they  do  it  in  such  a  manner,  as  not  to  violate  the  regard 
which  they  owe  to  the  general  good  of  the  society. 
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The  character,  under  which  he  here  speaks  of  Barclaj,  maji  per- 
haps, lead  the  reader  to  imagine,  that  the  question  concerning  the  law- 
fulness of  resistance,  relates  only  to  absolute  monarchies.  For  this  con- 
cession will  have  no  particular  weight,  merely  because  it  is  made  by  a 
warm  asserter  of  kingly  power,  unless  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedi- 
ence is  peculiar  to  a  monarchical  form  of  government.  But,  in  fact,  the 
question  concerning  resistance,  relates  equally  to  all  forms  of  govern- 
ment, except  perfect  democracies,  in  nil  other  forms,  there  is  one  part 
of  the  society  which  governs,  whilst  the  other  part  is  governed:  and 
the  governing  part  is  invested  with  the  supreme  power,  either  perpe- 
tually or  for  a  time.  If,  therefore,  in  an  absolute  monarchy,  where  the 
king  is  invested  with  perpetual  supreme  power,  the  natural  limitations 
of  this  power  will  give  the  people  a  right  to  resist  him,  when  he  is 
guilty  of  tyranny  and  unsocial  oppression;  the  same  limitations  will, 
under  any  form  of  civil  government,  give  that  part  of  the  society,  which 
is  in  civil  subjection,  a  like  right  to  resist  the  tyranny  and  unsocial  op- 
pression of  the  governing  part.  And,  on  the  contrary,  if  these  limita- 
tions will  not  support  a  right  of  resistance  in  other  constitutions,  they 
will  not  support  such  a  right  against  an  absolute  monarch. 

There  is  another  point  still  to  be  examined;  which,  though  it  does 
not  belong  to  natural  law,  may  be  proper  to  be  taken  some  notice  oC* 
Our  author  is  of  opinion,  that  whatever  right  of  resistance  there  nay 
be  in  other  instances,  the  gospel  has  made  it  unlawful  for  christians  to 
defend  themselves  by  force,  where  they  are  persecuted  by  their  supe- 
riors, even  to  death,  upon  account  of  their  religion. 

One  of  the  arguments  which  he  makes  use  of  to  establish  this  opinioB, 
has  nothing  else  to  support  it,  besides  the  silence  of  our  Saviour.  He 
says,  that  Christ,  when  he  allows  his  disciples  to  fly  from  persecution, 
allows  no  more.  But  this  direction,  to  avoid  persecution  by  flying  from 
it,  cannot  well  be  coni^truod  as  a  prohibition  of  all  other  means.  And 
there  is  the  less  ground  for  construing  it  in  this  sense,  because  Christ 
gives  such  a  reason  for  it,  as  shows,  that  it  was  not  intended  to  be  a 
general  direction  to  all  christians  about  what  they  may  lawfully  do  to 
secure  themselves  against  persecution,  and  much  less  to  be  a  restrictiTC 
direction,  which  ties  them  down  from  doing  any  thing  else.  "When 
they  persecute  you  in  this  city,  flee  ye  into  another:  for  verily  I  say 
unto  you,  ye  shall  not  have  gone  over  the  cities  of  Israel,  till  the  son 
of  man  be  come."  We  may  collect  from  the  reason  here  given,  that 
the  direction  relates  only  to  them,  who  were  at  that  particular  time 
commissioned  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  cities  of  Israel;  before  the 
son  of  man  came  in  power  to  cast  ofl'  the  Israelites  from  being  the  peo- 
ple of  God,  for  rejecting  the  salvation  which  was  offered  to  them. 
Christ  intended  to  inform  those  whom  he  then  sent,  that  the  work  upon 
which  they  were  sent,  did  not  require  them  to  stay  in  any  place  where 
they  should  be  persecuted.  They  were  to  preach  the  gos]>el  in  all  the 
cities  of  Israel:  and  if,  when  they  were  ]>crsecuted  in  one  city,  they 
should  flee  to  another,  this  would  be  no  interruption  of  the  work:  be- 
cause they  had  more  |)laces  to  preach  in,  than  they  could  well  p> 
through  in  the  time  which  was  allotted  them.  There  is  nothing  in  any 
part  of  the  instructions  then  given  to  the  apostles,  which  has  the  ap- 
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pearance  of  a  design  to  restrain  christians  from  making  use  of  the  same 
means  to  defend  themselves  against  suffering  injuries  upon  account  of 
their  religion,  that  the  law  of  nature  allows  in  other  cases;  except  that 
they  were  commanded  not  to  take  a  sword.  And  this  restraint  is  so 
frr  from  extending  to  all  christians,  that  we  find  it  to  have  been  after- 
wards taken  off  from  the  apostles  themselves  in  such  a  manner,  as 
shows  it  to  have  related  at  first  to  the  particular  commission  upon  which 
they  were  sent  '^  When  I  sent  you,"  says  our  Saviour,  '<  without 
purse,  and  scrip,  and  shoes,  lacked  ye  any  thing?"  And  they  said, 
nothing.  ^<  But  now  he  that  hath  a  purse,  let  him  take  it,  and  likewise 
scrip:  and  he  that  hath  no  sword,  let  him  sell  his  garment  and  buy 


one." 


Christ,  however,  refused  to  be  defended  by  force  against  the  injuries 
which  he  suffered  in  his  own  person:  and  his  patient  enduring  of  per- 
secution is  alleged  to  prove,  that  christians,  in  general,  ought  to  submit, 
with  the  like  patience,  to  any  injuries  that  they  may  suffer,  upon  ac- 
count of  their  religion.  When  St.  Peter  had  drawn  his  sword  in  the 
defence  of  his  master,  he  was  admonished  to  put  it  up  again;  because 
•U  they,  that  take  the  sword,  shall  perish  with  the  sword.  But  no 
stress  can  be  laid  upon  this  admonition,  as  it  contains  rather  a  pruden- 
tial caution,  than  a  rule  of  duty.  It  is  a  matter  of  temporal  interest, 
and  not  of  conscience,  to  avoid  perishing  by  the  sword:  the  fear  of  such 
an  evil  may  produce  an  external  restraint;  but  it  cannot,  when  it  is  ta- 
ken alone,  produce  an  internal  obligation.  The  only  circumstance  in 
what  passed  upon  this  occasion,  that  seems  to  affect  the  present  ques- 
tion, is  our  Saviour's  ready  submission  to  what  he  was  about  to  suffer, 
and  his  express  refusal  of  defence  by  force.  But  this  circumstance  will 
be  ibund  to  be  of  no  importance;  if,  instead  of  considering  only  the 
naked  fact,  we  attend  to  the  reason  of  his  refusal.  ^'Put  up  thy  sword 
into  its  sheath.  The  cup,  which  my  father  hath  given  me,  shall  I  not 
drink  it^  Thinkest  thou,  that  I  cannot  now  pray  to  my  father,  and  he 
shall  presently  give  me  more  than  twelve  legions  of  angeb?  But  how 
then  shall  the  scriptures  be  fulfilled,  that  thus  it  must  be?"  He  argues 
against  the  lawfulness  of  defending  him  by  force,  not  from  the  general 
nature  of  the  religion,  which  he  taught,  but  from  the  particular  ap- 
pointment of  providence,  which  had  made  it  his  special  duty  to  submit 
to  the  injuries,  that  were  coming  upon  him.  Our  Saviour's  submis- 
sion, therefore,  under  the  limitation,  which  arises  from  the  reason  of  it, 
does  not  evince  the  necessity  of  a  like  submission,  where  there  is  not 
the  same  or  a  like  reason.  It  will  only  teach  us,  that  as  far  as  the  duty 
of  our  pai'ticular  station  or  circumstances  is  attended  with  difficulties 
and  hardships,  whether  they  arise  from  the  injustice  of  men,  or  from  any 
other  cause,  we  are  obliged,  as  christians,  to  go  through  that  dutv  pa- 
tiently, and  are  not  at  liberty  to  decline  it,  or  to  endeavour,  by  force, 
to  release  ourselves  from  the  outward  necessity  of  performing  it,  upon 
account  of  those  difficulties  and  hardships.  Grotius  falls  in  with  the 
eommon  notion,  that  St.  Peter  has  extended  this  example  to  christians 
in  all  stations  and  all  circumstances  whatsoever,  and  makes  use  of  this 
apostle's  authority  as  his  second  argument  to  show,  that  however  al- 
lowable it  may  be  in  cases  of  necessity  to  resist  the  supreme  power  in 
other  instances;  yet  where  we  suffer  for  the  religion  of  Christ,  no  ne- 
cessity will  justify  resistance.     For  St.  Peter  having  exhorted  '^  ser- 
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vants  to  be  subject  to  their  masters,  to  the  froward  as  well  as  to  the 
gentle,  and  to  take  ill  usage  patiently,  enforces  his  exhortation  bj  ob- 
serving, that  thoy  were  hereunto  called:   because  Christ  also  suffered 
for  us,  leaving  us  an  example,  that  we  should  follow  his  steps;  who, 
when  he  was  reviled,  did  not  revile  again;  when  he  suffered,  he  threa- 
tened  not,  but  committed  himself  to  him,  that  judgeth  righteously. '^ 
We  must  allow,  that  a  general  rule  of  behaviour  arises  out  of  this  ex- 
ample, and  such  a  rule,  as  all  christians  arc  obliged  to  follow.     The 
rule  is  what  was  just  now  stated  at  large:  whatever  hardships  the  dutj 
of  our  station  brings  upon  us,  we  must  bear  them  patiently;  and  must 
not  desert  our  duty  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  them.     Now  absolute  sub- 
mission is  the  natural  duty  of  slaves;  and  to  such  as  these  the  apostle's 
exhortation  is  here  addressed.     The  occasion,  which  led  him  to  press 
the  performance  of  this  duty,  will  show  us  the  great  propriety  {A  en- 
forcing it  by  the  example  of  Christ.    We  have  already  taken  notice  of 
a  mistaken  opinion,  which  then  prevailed,  that  the  gospel  releases  those, 
who  embrace  it,  from  all  subjection  whatsoever,  and  places  them  in  a 
state  of  full  liberty.     St.  Peter,  therefore,  in  opposition  to  this  opinioD, 
first  commands  servants  to  be  subject  to  their  masters,  and  then  iDforms 
them,  that  they  mistook  the  design  of  Christianity:  for  though  slavery 
is  a  state  of  hardships,  yet  the  religion  which  they  had  embraced,  as 
they  might  learn  from  the  example  of  its  author,  was  not  designed  to 
release  them  from  the  duty  of  their  station,  upon  account  of  any  hard- 
ships, that  attend  the  performance  of  it.     I  would  be  understood  to 
mean,  that  this  example  of  Christ  can  be  applied  only  to  slaves,  and 
that  no  others  are  obliged  to  follow  it.     The  general  rule,  which  arises 
from  it,  is  applicable  to  all  persons  in  every  station,  where  the  duty  of 
their  station  is  attended  with  hardships.     But  before  it  can  be  applied, 
as  (xrotius  applies  it,  to  prove,  that  we  are  not  at  liberty,  as  we  are 
christians,  to  resist  the  unsocial  injuries  which  we  suffer  from  our  ciril 
governors,  upon  Jiccount  of  our  reli;iion;  absolute  submission  to  all  the 
unsocial  injuries,  which  they  can  bring  upon  us,  must  be  shown  to  be 
the  duty  of  our  station,  as  we  are  members  of  civil  society.     If  such 
absolute  submission  is  a  dutv,  which  naturallv  arises  out  of  civil  sub- 
jection,  the  example  of  Christ  will  show  us,  that  his  religion  does  not 
discharge  us  from  it.     But  if  our  station  does  not  naturally  require  it 
of  us,  the  religion  of  Christ  does  not  enjoin  it;  whether  we  suffer  un- 
justly by  the  unsocial  oppression  of  our  civil  governors,  upon  account 
of  this  religion,  or  ujwn  any  other  account;  and  the  example  of  Christ 
is  out  of  the  question. 

firotius,  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  |)assive  obedience  and  non-re- 
sistance, when  we  are  persecuted  for  the  religion  of  Christ,  urges,  ia 
the  last  place,  that  St.  Peter  exhorts  us  to  rejoice,  when  we  suffer  as 
christians.  But  if  this  would  prove  any  thing  in  the  present  question, 
it  would  prove  too  much.  Grotius  allows,  that  Christ  has  permitted 
us  to  save  ourselves  from  persecution  by  llight:  and  yet,  if  the  apostle's 
exhortation  to  rejoice,  when  we  suffer  as  christians,  would  prove,  that 
the  members  of  a  civil  society  h:ivi»  not  the  same  right  to  resist  the  un- 
social injuries  which  are  done  them  upon  account  of  their  religion,  that 
they  have  to  resist  the  like  injuries  which  are  done  them  upon  any  other 
account,  the  same  exhortation  would  prove,  that  they  ought  not  to  fly 
from  |)erserution.     For,  if  rejc^icir.g  in   sufferings  is  inconsistent  with 
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endeavouring  to  repel  them,  it  is  equally  inconsistent  with  endeavour- 
ing to  avoid  them.  But  mankind  are  forced,  in  fact,  to  submit  to  manj 
evils,  which,  of  right,  they  might  repel  or  avoid,  if  it  was  in  their  power: 
and  christians,  like  other  men,  are  exposed  to  such  evils  as  these,  some- 
times upon  other  accounts,  and  sometimes  upon  account  of  their  religion. 
When  we  are  in  these  circumstances,  we  have  need  of  consolation:  and 
the  apostle  gives  us  this  consolation,  if  we  are  brought  into  them  upon 
account  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  by  assuring  us,  that  such  sufferings 
are  matter  of  rejoicing;  because  they  will  be  amply  recompensed  to  us. 
If  this  is  St.  Peter's  meaning,  his  exhortation  to  rejoice,  if  we  suffer  as 
christians,  does  not  determine  any  thing  about  the  right  of  repelling  or 
of  avoiding  persecution:  it  is  only  an  encouragement  to  us  to  bear  per- 
secution well,  and  not  to  despair  under  it,  when  we  cannot  secure  our- 
selves against  it. 

XV.  In  the  general  question  concerning  the  right  of  ^j^ji    :^^^^    ^^ 
resistance,  it  is  usually  objected,  that  there  is  no  com-  necesMity   to  fix 
mon  judge  who  is  invested  with  authority  to  determine  the  point  where 
between  the  supreme  governors  and  the  people,  where  ^^^^  re«i»t«ncc 
the  ri^ht  of  resistance  begins:  and  the  want  of  such  a 
judge  IS  supposed  to  leave  the  ])eople  room  to  abuse  this  right:  they 
may  possibly  pretend,  that  they  are  unjustly  oppressed,  and  upon  this 
pretence  may  causelessly  and  rebelliously  take  up  arras  against  their 
governors;  though  they  are  laid  under  no  other  restraints,  and  no  other 
compulsion  is  made  use  of,  but  what  the  general  nature  of  civil  society, 
or  the  particular  circumstances  of  their  own  society  require.     But  be 
this  as  it  may,  the  possibility  that  a  right  may  be  abused,  does  not  prove 
that  no  such  right  subsists.     If  we  would  conclude,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  the  people  have  no  right  of  resistance,  because  this  right  is  capa- 
ble of  being  abused,  we  might,  for  the  same  reason,  conclude,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  supreme  governors  have  no  authority.     Whatever  au- 
thority these  governors  have  in  any  civil  society,  it  was  given  them  for 
the  common  benefit  of  the  society:  and  it  is  possible,  that,  under  the 
colour  of  this  authority,  they  may  oppress  the  people,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote their  own  separate  benefit. 

When  they,  who  make  this  objection,  have  explained  what  they  mean 
by  an  authorized  judge,  we  shall  be  able  to  determine  whether  there 
is  any  such  judge  or  not,  and  how  far  the  nature  of  civil  government, 
or  of  the  right  that  we  are  speaking  of,  will  admit  of  one.  If  they 
mean  a  civil  judge,  who  is  invested  either  by  social  union,  or  by  con- 
stitutional appointment,  with  authority  to  declare,  when  the  grievances 
of  the  people  will  justify  resistance,  there  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  any 
such  judge.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  supposition,  that  the  civil  go- 
vernors, from  whom  the  grievances  came,  are  invested  with  supreme 
Cower,  makes  the  notion  of  such  a  judge  a  plain  contradiction:  because 
is  oflBce,  as  it  would  give  him  a  civil  power  of  controlling  those  go- 
vernors, would  imply,  that  he  has  a  civil  power  superior  to  the  su- 
preme. And,  secondly,  the  right  itself  cannot,  in  its  own  nature,  be 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  civil  judge:  because  it  is  a  natural,  and 
not  a  civil  right:  it  is  so  much  of  the  natural  right  of  repelling  injuries 
by  force,  as  is  exempted  from  civil  subjection. 
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To  this  question. — Who  shall  be  judge,  whether  the  supreme  go- 
vernors act  contrary  to  their  trust'  *Mr.  Locke  replies,  the  people  shall 
be  judge.  If  he  means,  that  the  people  have  such  a  civil  jurisdictioD 
in  this  matter,  as  gives  them,  at  least  in  the  view  of  civil  societji 
a  right  of  resistance,  whenever  they  determine  for  themseh'es,  that  thejr 
have  such  a  right;  it  will  be  difficult  to  support  the  truth  of  this  reply. 
The  supposition  of  such  a  jurisdiction  is  attended  with  the  absurdity 
already  mentioned:  it  implies  a  civil  jurisdiction  in  the  people,  which 
is  superior  to  the  supreme.  Civil  governors,  who  are  invested  with 
supreme  power,  arc  sometimes  said  to  be  accountable  to  God  alooe: 
and  however  exceptionable  this  rule  may  be,  as  it  is  commonly  ex- 
plained, we  shall  And  it  to  have  some  truth  in  it,  when  it  is  explained 
as  it  ought  to  be.  No  persons  whatsoever,  either  separately  or  collec- 
tively, nave  any  civil  jurisdiction  over  such  governors;  and,  conse- 
quently, they  are  not  accountable  to  any  human  superiors  as  to  cifil 
judges.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  they  are  not  at  liberty  to  do  what  they 
please,  without  any  external  control.  Though  they  are  not  account- 
able to  the  people  as  to  a  civil  superior;  yet  the  people,  as  far  as  they 
are  not  in  subjection,  have  a  natural  right  to  repel  the  unsocial  violence 
of  such  governors.  In  the  same  sense,  therefore,  that  supreme  governors 
are  accountable  only  to  God,  the  people,  however  they  may,  in  other 
instances,  be  accountable  to  their  civil  governors,  are,  in  the  exercise  of 
the  right  of  resistance,  accountable  only  to  God. 

The  people  shall,  indeed,  be  judge,  when  the  supreme  governors  have 
acted  contrary  to  their  trust.  But  their  right  of  judging  is  not  founded 
in  civil  jurisdiction:  it  is  such  a  right  of  judging,  as  all  mankind  were 
possessed  of  in  a  state  of  natural  liberty.  Mr.  Locke  compares  the  case 
of  the  people  and  of  the  supreme  governors  to  the  case  of  a  private  per- 
son, who  appoints  a  trustee  or  deputy  to  act  for  his  benctit,  and  asks, 
"  Who  shall  be  jud^c,  whether  his  trustee  or  deputy  acts  well  and 
according  to  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  but  he,  who  deputes  him,  and 
must,  by  having  deputed  him,  have  still  a  power  to  discard  him,  when 
he  fails  in  his  trust?  If  this  be  reasonable,  in  particular  cases  of  private 
men,  why  should  it  be  otherwise  in  that  of  the  greatest  moment,  where 
the  welfare  of  millions  is  concerned,  and  also,  where  the  evil,  if  not 
prevented,  is  greater,  and  the  redress  very  difficult,  dear,  and  dange- 
rous?" In  order  to  see,  whether  this  reasoning  is  applicable  to  the  point 
in  question,  let  us  consider  what  that  point  is.  The  supreme  govern- 
ors of  a  civil  society  have  a  right  to  direct  and  to  compel  the  people, 
as  far  as  the  purposes  of  a  social  union  extend.  It  is  an  injury  to  these 
governors  to  resist  them  in  the  exercise  of  this  right:  and  this  injur; 
is  ranked  amongst  the  worst  of  crimes,  and  is  called  rebellion.  But 
where  this  right  of  the  supreme  governors  ends,  as  it  does  where  thej 
exceed  the  limits  of  all  civil  power,  the  people  have  a  right  of  resis- 
tance. The  ({uestion  then  is,  who  shall  judge,  where  the  former  right 
ends  and  the  latter  begins?  Mr.  Locke  replies,  that  the  people  shall 
judge,  in  the  same  manner,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  that  a  private  per- 
son, who  has  appointed  a  trustee  or  deputy  to  act  for  his  benefit,  is  the 
judge,  when  his  trustee  or  deputy  has  failed  in  the  trust,  and  may  dis- 
card him  for  having  so  failed.  This,  indeed,  is  certain,  that  where  I  hare 

•  Locke's  Works  V.  II.  p.  245. 
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appointed  any  person  to  act  for  me;  and  he,  by  this  appointment,  acquires 
no  right  of  his  own,  but  only  stands  obliged  to  me  to  act  according  to 
my  pleasure  and  for  my  sole  benefit;  1  may  discard  him,  whenever  I 
think  fit;  and  since,  by  the  supposition,  he  has  no  right  in  the  trust  or 
no  interest  in  it,  which  is  properly  his  own;  1  shall  do  him  no  injury, 
though  I  discard  him  without  any  reason.  But  it  is  possible,  likewise, 
that  my  trustee  or  deputy,  notwithstanding  the  appointment  comes  ori- 
ginally from  me,  may,  in  consequence  of  this  appointment,  acquire  a 
right  or  interest  of  his  own  in  the  trust.  Though  this  right  should 
be  so  connected  with  the  trust,  as  to  be  forfeited,  when  the  trust  is  bro- 
ken; yet  he  cannot  justly  be  removed  at  my  pleasure:  it  would  be  an 
injury  to  discard  him,  when  he  had  not  broken  the  trust:  because  it 
would  deprive  him  of  a  right  which  is  his  own.  Indeed  he  holds  this 
right  conditionally:  he  loses  it,  whenever  he  breaks  his  trust.  But  I 
should  injure  him,  if  I  was  to  put  him  out  of  the  trust  before  this  event 
has  happened.  Upon  this  account,  if  he  and  I  live  in  a  state  of  civil 
society,  the  public  will  not  suffer  me  to  take  the  trust  from  him  at  my 
own  discretion,  but  will  judge  by  itself  or  its  magistrates,  whether  he 
has  so  broken  the  trust,  as  to  have  forfeited  the  right  which  goes  along 
with  it.  If  we  live  in  a  state  of  nature,  where  no  common  judge  is 
provided;  then,  indeed,  I  must  judge  for  myself:  but  he,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  the  same  liberty  to  judge  for  himself:  and  if  he  is  persuaded, 
that  the  trust  has  been  faithfully  discharged,  he  is  not  obliged  to  give 
up  his  right  upon  my  sentence.  I  am  a  judge  indeed;  but  I  am  not  an 
authorized  judge:  I  may  determine  upon  tne  matter,  but  I  can  only 
determine  for  myself,  and  have  no  authority  to  determine  for  him.  I 
may,  likewise,  act  upon  my  own  judgment:  if  I  am  persuaded,  that  he 
has  forfeited  the  trust,  and  with  it,  tne  interest  which  he  had  in  it;  I 
may  endeavour  to  dispossess  him  by  force:  but  he,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  act  upon  his  own  judgment;  and  if  he  thinks,  that  he  has  not  bro- 
ken the  trust,  he  may  endeavour  by  force  to  defend  himself  in  the  pos- 
session of  that  right  which  he  has  in  the  trust.  Now  though  we  should 
consider  a  supreme  civil  governor  as  a  trustee  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people,  yet  the  trust  is  plainly  of  this  latter  sort.  He  has  an  interest 
of  his  own  in  the  trust,  or  acquires  a  right  of  his  own  by  being  invested 
with  it.  The  people,  therefore,  are  not  at  liberty  to  discard  him  at  plea- 
sure; as  they  would  be,  if  he  was  a  trustee  for  their  sole  benefit.  Sup- 
pose him  to  incur  a  forfeiture  whenever  he  breaks  his  trust;  yet  if  the 
people  deprive  him  of  it  under  pretence,  that  he  has  broken  it,  when 
he  nas  not,  they  injure  him:  because  by  depriving  him  of  the  trust, 
they  deprive  him  of  a  right,  which  they  gave  him  by  appointing  him 
to  be  their  trustee.  The  question,  therefore,  is,  who  shall  be  judge 
between  him  and  them,  whether  he  has  broken  the  trust?  Civil  society 
provides  no  authorized  judge  between  these  two  parties.  The  people, 
indeed,  shall  judge:  but  they  are  not  authorized  judges:  the  supreme 
governor  has  the  same  right  to  judge,  that  they  have,  and  is  not  bound 
to  submit  to  their  sentence.  If  they  arc  persuaded,  that  he  acts  tyran- 
nically; this  persuasion  may  justify  their  resistance:  but,  in  the  mean 
time,  if  he  is  persuaded,  that  what  he  does  is  within  the  limits  of  civil 
power,  this  persuasion  will  equally  justify  him  in  supporting  his  own 
act.  Both  parties  are  naturally  obliged  to  judge  by  the  same  rule:  the 
arbitrary  will  of  the  supreme  governor  is  not  the  measure  of  what  he 
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has  a  right  to  do;  and  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  people  is  not  the  mea- 
sure of  their  right  of  resistance.     Whilst  he  acts  within  the  natural 
limits  of  civil  power,  they  have  no  right  to  resist  him:  and  when  he 
exceeds  these  limits,  he  has  no  right  to  direct  or  compel  them.     But 
each  party  has  an  equal  right  to  judge  whether  he  has  kept  within 
those  limits,  or  has  exceeded  them:  and,  consequently,  neither  of  them 
are  authorized  judges  in  the  case.     Whether  the  supreme  governing 
body  consists  of  a  single  person,  as  in  monarchies,  or  of  a  number  of 
persons,  as  in  other  forms  of  government;  if  we  were  to  consider  it  as 
a  trustee  or  deputy  for  the  people,  that  holds  the  trust  or  deputation 
precariously,  and  has  no  right  conferred  upon  it  by  being  appointed  to 
this  office;  the  people  would  then  be  authorized  judges  of  the  beha- . 
viour  of  this  supreme  body:  nothing,  which  they  determined  about  its 
behaviour,  could  be  wrong:  they  might  remove  it  from  its  office  for 
every  fault,  or  for  every  suspicion,  or  even  without  any  fault  or  any 
suspicion  at  all.     But  the  governing  part  of  a  civil  society,  whilst  it  is 
a  trustee  for  the  general  benefit,  is  not  a  precarious  trustee,  that  has  do 
right  of  its  own,  and  holds  at  the  will  of  the  part,  which  is  governed. 
Its  power  is  limited  indeed  by  the  purposes  of  social  union;  so  that  tlie 
people  are  not  in  subjection  to  it,  and  may  lawfully  resist  it,  when  it 
counteracts  these  purposes.     But  it  has  a  right  to  this  limited  power, 
and  cannot  be  justly  deprived  of  it  without  cause,  or  be  lawfully  re- 
sisted in  the  exercise  of  it.     Thus  the  nature  of  civil  power  does  not 
give  the  people  a  full  and  absolute  right  to  resist  or  to  discard  their  su- 
preme governors,  whenever  they  please,  or  does  not  make  them  final 
judges  by  investing  them  with  civil  authority  to  determine,  when  re* 
sistance  is  lawful.    Judges  they  are,  but  not  civil  or  authorized  judges. 
They  judge  in  this  case  of  their  own  right  to  resist,  and  of  the  right  of 
the  supreme  governors  to  compel,  in  the  same  manner  only,  that  indi- 
viduals judge  of  each  others  right  in  a  state  of  nature;  where  each  party 
is  at  liberty  to  make  use  of  his  own  force  against  others,  for  the  support 
of  what  appears  to  him  to  be  his  own  right:  but  those  others  are  in  the 
meantime  as  much  at  liberty  to  judge  for  themselves,  as  he  is,  and  are 
likewise  at  liberty  to  make  use  of  their  force  to  oppose  his  demands,  if 
force  is  necessary,  and  they  arc  persuaded  that  the  demands  are  unjust. 
In  short,  when  the  question  is,  whether  the  supreme  governors  of  a 
civil  society  have  abused  their  trust  by  counteracting  the  ends  of  social 
union;  the  case  is  of  such  a  sort,  that  no  civil  judge  is  or  can  be  provi- 
ded for  it.   But  it  does  not  follow  from  hence,  that  there  is  no  judge  at  all: 
each  of  the  parties  are  left  to  judge  for  themselves,  as  if  they  were  still 
in  a  state  of  nature.    Both  parties  are  accountable  to  God,  if  they  judge 
wrongly  and  act  upon  this  judgment:  but  neither  of  them  is  bound  to 
submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  other. 

Treason  and  re-  XVI.  It  is  a  groundless  suggestion,  that  a  right  of 
^,f '^.'^ll'TnTt^nnl"  rcsistancc  in  the  people  will  occasion  treason  and  rebel- 

c<i     against,    not-   _.  i««ii  i  i  i-  <••■ 

witlistanding right  "0";  Of  that  it  Will  Weaken  the  authority  df  civil  go- 
of resistance.  vernment,  and  will  render  the  office  of  those,  who  are 
invested  with  it,  precarious  and  unsafe,  even  though  they  administer  it  with 
the  nicest  prudence  and  with  all  due  regard  to  the  common  benefit.  The 
right  of  resistance  will  indeed  render  the  general  notion  of  rebellion  less 
extensive  in  its  application  to  particular  facts.  All  use  of  force  against 
such  persons,  as  are  invested  with  supreme  power,  would  come  under 
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the  notion  of  rebellion,  if  the  people  had  no  right  of  this  sort:  whereas, 
if  they  have  such  a  right,  the  use  of  force  to  repel  tyrannical  and  un- 
social oppression,  when  it  cannot  be  removed  by  any  other  means,  must 
have  some  other  name  given  to  it.  So  that,  however  true  it  may  be, 
that  in  consequence  of  this  right  of  resistance,  supreme  governors  will 
be  liable  of  right  to  some  external  checks,  arising  out  of  the  law  of  na- 
ture, to  which  they  would  otherwise  not  be  liable;  yet  it  cannot  pro- 
perly be  said  to  expose  them  to  rebellion. 

But  the  great  stress  of  the  present  question  is,  not  what  name  the 
use  of  force  to  repel  unsocial  and  tyrannical  oppression  is  to  be  called 
by,  but  what  effect  it  will  have  upon  the  general  security  of  those,  who 
are  appointed  to  govern  a  commonwealth,  and  upon  the  authority  which 
is  necessary  to  be  kept  up,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  discharge  their 
trust  with  benefit  to  the  public.  Now  the  security  of  civil  governors 
depends  partly  upon  the  consciences  of  their  subjects,  and  partly  upon 
the  natural  strength  and  influence  which  they  have  in  their  hands.  The 
ties  of  conscience  procure  them  obedience  and  submission  upon  a  prin- 
ciple of  duty;  and  the  strength  and  influence  which  goes  along  vrith 
their  office,  procure  the  like  obedience  and  submission  from  such  as 
would  disregard  their  duty,  if  it  was  not  enforced  by  compulsion.  They 
will  have  this  latter  security  to  guard  their  persons,  and  to  support  their 
authority,  whether  the  people  have  a  right  of  resistance  or  not.  And, 
in  fiust,  there  is  more  danger  of  their  making  an  undue  use  of  their 
strength  and  influence,  to  support  themselves  when  they  do  wrong, 
than  of  their  wanting  a  sufficient  security  against  any  attempts  of  fac- 
tion, when  they  do  right:  it  is  more  likely  that  they  should  have  it  in 
their  power  to  compel  the  people  to  submit  to  unsocial  oppression,  than 
that  they  should  be  in  danger  of  being  hurt  by  rebellion,  under  the 
pretence  of  a  right  of  resistance.  But  this  strength  and  influence  is 
not  their  only  security:  for  as  long  as  they  pky  a  due  regard  to  the  com- 
mon good,  the  principle  of  conscience  will  procure  them  social  obedi- 
ence and  submission,  and  will  support  their  authority:  because  a  right 
of  resisting  lawless  power  can  never  be  a  foundation  in  conscience  for 
using  force  against  just  authority.  In  short,  upon  whatever  principles 
passive  obedience  and  absolute  subjection  might  be  obtained,  if  the  peo- 
ple had  no  right  of  resistance;  upon  the  same  principles  social  obedience 
and  civil  subjection  may  be  obtained,  though  they  have  such  a  right. 
We  cannot  suppose  supreme  governors  to  have  strength  enough  in  their 
hands  to  enforce  absolute  subjection,  and  to  secure  them  in  the  exer- 
cise of  arbitrary  power;  without  supposing  them  to  have  strength 
enough  to  enforce  civil  subjection,  and  to  secure  them  in  the  exercise 
of  social  power.  And  if  a  sense  of  duty  would  operate  efiectually  to 
prevent  the  people  from  resisting  their  governors  at  all,  it  will  cer- 
tainly operate  as  effectually  to  prevent  them  from  resisting  without  a 
Just  cause. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

OF  THE  LAW  OF  NATIONS. 

I.  How  far  the  law  of  nations  is  a  positive  law. — ^11.  Naiiona  areata- 
hU  of  an  obligation  by  cotnpact. — III.  In  what  sense  prescripKon  is 
a  right  of  the  law  of  nations. — I V.  No  evidence  qf  a  posiiive  law  qf 
nations  to  be  collected  from  usage. — V.  Ixiw  qf  nations  may  hefomi 
by  reason^  or  by  testimony, — VI.  Effects  of  the  right  qf  territory, — 
VII.  Questions  about  extent  qf  territory^  bdong  to  the  law  qf  nor 
tions. — VIII.  No  right  qf  territory  in  things  Mai  do  not  admit  qf 
property. — IX.  Different  sorts  of  war. — X.  Solemn  war^  what;  md 
why  called  just  war. — XI.  Justifying  causes  qf  war. — XII.  A  «#- 
tion  may  be  accountable  for  the  act  of  one  of  its  members. — ^XIII. 
Members  of  a  nation  accountable  for  injuries  done  by  it. — XIV. 
One  nation  may  lawfully  assist  another  in  war. — ^X  V.  What  is  lam- 
ful  in  war. — XVI.  Property y  how  acquired  in  war .-rXVII.  What 
prevents  prisoners  of  war  from  being  slaves. — XVIII.  Effeds  qf  c 
declaration  qf  war. — XIX.  Law  of  nations  in  respect  qf  states  Uist 
are  neutral  in  a  war. — XX.  Privileges  qf  ambassadors^  how  far 
natural. — XXI.  Public  compacts  are  either  treaties  or  sponsions.— 

XXII.  Compacts  between  nations  at  peacCy  or  nations  at  war.— 

XXIII.  Equal  and  unequal  compacts  qf  nations. — XXIV.  Com- 
pacts of  the  same  matter  urith  the  law  qf  nature^  or  qf  d^erwst 
matter. 

How  far  the  Uw  of      I.  Iiv  the  general  division  of  laws,  *I  have  followed 
nations  is  a  posi-  Grotius,  and  havc  reckoned  the  law  of  nations  amonest 

the  positive  laws  of  human  institution.  But,  thoac:h 
there  is  enous^h  of  ]K)sitive  institution  in  it  to  justify  this  division,  vet 
there  is  reason  to  doubt  whether  it  is  such  a  positive  law  as  he  suppo- 
ses it  to  be. 

The  law  of  nations,  according  to  ihis  account  of  it,  is  a  sjstem,  or 
collection  of  rules,  which  derives  its  authority  from  the  positive  coo- 
sent  of  all,  or  of  most  nations.  lie  first  considers  the  several  nations, 
or  civil  societies  of  the  world,  as  so  many  collective  persons,  who  ire 
formed  into  one  great  society,  including  all  mankind:  and  then  he  sup- 
poses the  law  of  nations  to  be  the  dictate  of  the  common  understandinc 
and  will  of  this  great  body,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  civil  law  of  each 
distinct  civil  society  is  the  dictate  of  the  common  understanding  and 
will  of  these  smaller  bodies. 

If  we  were  only  to  object  here,  that,  in  the  great  society  of  all  na- 
tions, there  is  no  common  su])orior  invested  with  authority  to  prescribe 
laws,  we  should  not  take  the  matter  up  high  enough.  For,  in  a  society 
of  equals,  where  there  is  no  common  superior,  who  has  authority  over 
the  whole,  J  the  general  body  of  the  society,  taken  together,  is  supe- 
rior to  each  of  the  members  taken  separately,  and  has  authority  to  pre- 
scribe laws  to  each.  But  this  authority,  in  a  society  of  equals,  arises 
from  their  social  union;  that  is,  from  the  compact  by  which  they  have 

•  See  Hook  I.  Chap.  I.  ^  XI       \  ilrnX   I  \h  I  Tap.  I    %  XIV       k  See  Uook  II  Chap.  VI.^1 
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bound  ihemselves  to  act  for  some  common  purpose,  under  the  direction 
of  the  common  understanding.  And  the  want  of  such  a  voluntary 
union  amongst  the  several  nations  of  the  world,  is  the  reason  why  there 
is  in  this  great  society,  no  legislative  power,  or  no  authority  to  esta- 
blish positive  laws. 

Some  sort  of  union  there  is  between  all  nations:  they  are  all  included 
in  the  collective  idea  of  mankind,  and  are  frequently  spoken  of  under 
this  general  name.  But  this  is  not  a  social  union:  the  several  parts  of 
this  collective  idea,  whether  we  consider  the  great  body  of  manlkind  as 
made  up  of  individuals  or  of  nations,  are  not  connected,  as  the  several 
parts  of  a  civil  society  are,  by  compact  amongst  themselves:  the  con- 
nexion is  merely  notional,  and  is  only  made  by  the  mind,  for  its  own 
eoBveoienee. 

Nature  has,  likewise,  made  such  a  connexion  between  all  mankind, 
as  obliges  them  to  abstain  from  what  is  productive  of  harm  to  one  another, 
and  to  do  what  is  productive  of  mutual  good.  But  this  connexion, 
whilst  it  is  the  foundation  of  the  law  of  nature,  cannot,  without  the  in- 
tervention of  some  social  compact,  be  the  foundation  of  any  positive 
law.  We  find,  that  all  mankind,  when  we  consider  them  as  individuals, 
are  obliged,  by  their  condition  and  circumstances,  to  do  good,  and  to  do 
no  harm:  but  this  obligation  does  not  give  them  any  power  to  prescribe 
laws  to  one  another,  till  they  have  agreed  to  unite  themselves  into  so- 
cieties. In  like  manner,  all  nations,  when  we  consider  them  as  so  many 
collective  persons,  are  obliged  to  observe  the  same  law  of  nature.  But 
this  obligation  gives  them  no  positive  legislative  power  over  one  another: 
it  does  not  give  any  one  nation,  or  any  number  of  nations,  authority  to 
bind  die  rest,  either  to  do  any  thing  which  the  law  of  nature  has  not 
enjoined,  or  to  avoid  any  thing  which  this  law  has  not  forbidden. 

But  though,  for  want  of  a  social  union,  and,  consequently,  of  a  legis- 
lative power,  amongst  the  several  nations  of  the  world,  there  cannot  be 
any  such  positive  law  of  nations,  as  Grotius  has  imagined,  yet  the  law 
of  nations  may  be  distinguished  from  the  law  of  nature:  and  the  foun- 
dation of  this  distinction  is  laid  in  general  agreement  and  positive  insti- 
tution. A  number  of  individuals,  who  have  formed  themselves  by  mu- 
tual compact  into  one  body,  under  an  obligation  of  acting  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  common  understanding,  for  some  certain  purposes,  arc  bound 
to  consider  themselves,  in  respect  of  these  purposes,  as  one  moral  per- 
son. But  the  rest  of  mankind,  as  they  are  not  parties  in  this  compact, 
are  under  no  natural  obligation  to  take  notice  of  it,  and  are  still  at  liberty 
to  consider  and  to  treat  the  society  as  a  large  company  of  unconnected 
and  individual  persons.  Since,  therefore,  in  the  mutual  intercourse  of 
mankind,  civil  societies  are  universally  considered,  and  treated  hy  one 
another,  as  collective  moral  persons;  and  the  several  members  of  such 
aocieties  are  considered  and  treated,  not  merely  as  separate  individuals, 
but  as  parts  of  these  collective  persons,  this  personality,  which  is  thus 
giveo  to  civil  societies,  must  be  derived  from  some  universal  consent  or 
agreement  of  all  nations.  We  see  something  like  this  within  a  civil 
flociety,  when  some  of  its  members  have,  by  compact,  associated  them- 
selves for  a  private  purpose  of  their  own.  This  compact  obliges  them 
to  act  together,  and  to  consider  themselves,  in  reference  to  this  purpose, 
tm  one  collective  body,  or  one  moral  person.  But  the  civil  community 
to  which  they  belong,  considers  them  still  as  so  many  distinct  individu- 
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als.  For,  however  the  civil  law,  in  the  case  of  partnerships,  may  sup- 
port the  particular  claim,  which  the  private  compact  that  is  between 
them,  gives  the  several  partners,  either  upon  the  common  stock,  or  upon 
one  another;  yet  it  does  nut  treat  the  associated  body  as  one  moral  per- 
son. Such  a  body  cannot  receive  a  lca;acy,  and  cannot  sue  or  be  sued, 
in  a  corporate  capacity:  it  has  not  this  sort  of  personality  in  the  view 
of  the  society,  till  it  has  been  incorporated  by  some  public  act  Inh'ke 
manner,  a  civil  community,  within  the  great  body  of  mankind,  however 
the  members  of  it  may  be  connected  amongst  themselves  by  a  social 
compact,  is  only  a  large  company  of  unconnected  individuals  in  respect 
of  all  others  who  arc  not  parties  to  this  compact;  till  mankind,  by  a 
general  or  public  act,  have  agreed  to  consider  it  as  a  moral  person. 

This  general  act  of  consent  is  the  foundation  of  the  law  of  nations,  as 
(ar  as  this  law  differs  from  the  law  of  nature.  The  matter  of  both  these 
laws  is  the  same:  the  law  of  nations,  as  well  as  the  law  of  nature,  coiih 
mands  whatever  is  beneficial,  and  forbids  whatever  is  hurtful  to  man- 
kind in  general.  But  whilst  the  matter  of  them  is  the  same,  the  ob- 
jects of  them  are  different:  the  law  of  nature  considers  mankind  as  in- 
dividual persons;  the  law  of  nations  considers  them  as  formed  into  col- 
lective persons.  Thus  the  same  law,  which  is  called  the  law  of  nature, 
when  it  is  applied  to  separate  and  unconnected  individuals,  is  called  the 
law  of  nations,  when  it  is  applied  to  the  collective  bodies  of  civil  so- 
cieties, considered  as  moral  agents,  or  to  the  several  members  of  civil 
societies  considered,  not  as  distinct  agents,  but  as  parts  of  these  collee- 
tive  bodies. 

II.  The  law  of  nature,  in  this  application  of  it,  is  not 
Wc^^of'aiToblirai  the  only  measure  of  the  obligations  that  nations  may  be 
tion  by  compact,  under  towards  one  another.     When  they  are  considered 

as  moral  agents,  they  become  capable,  as  individuals  are, 
of  binding  tliomsolvos  to  one  another  by  particular  compacts,  or  treaties, 
to  do  or  to  avoid  what  the  law  of  nature  has  neither  commanded  nor 
forbidden.  Hut  those  obligations,  which  thus  differ  in  their  matter 
from  the  law  of  nature,  neither  arise  from  a  positive  law  of  nations,  nor 
produce  such  a  law.  They  arise  from  immediate  and  direct  consent, 
and  extend  no  farther  than  to  those  nations,  that,  by  their  own  act  of 
immediate  and  direct  consent,  have  made  themselves  parties  to  them. 
In  what  sense  pre-  H^  In  speaking  of  the  right  of  prescription,  *lbad 
scription  is  a  right  occasion  to  observe,  that  the  natural  foundation  of  it  is 
SoiM  *"  ^'^  °^  "*"  °"*>'  conjectural;  and  that  the  right  itself  would  have 

been  precarious  and  uncertain,  if  it  had  not  been  esta- 
blished by  the  general  consent  of  mankind.  But  this  right,  notwith- 
standing it  is  thus  established,  will  afford  us  no  evidence,  that  there  is 
a  positive  law  of  nations  which  is  distinct  from  the  law  of  nature  ap- 
plied to  civil  societies,  as  if  they  were  moral  agents.  For  the  notion 
of  such  a  law  of  nations  not  only  supposes  that  it  introduces  and  esta- 
blishes rights  which  have  no  foundation,  or  no  certain  foundation  in  na- 
ture, but  likewise  that  it  regards  mankind  only  as  they  are  formed  into 
civil  societies.  Whereas,  the  general  consent,  which  establishes  the 
right  of  prescription,  though  by  ascertaining  this  right  it  produces  an 
effect  which  the  law  of  nature,  without  its  assistance,  would  not  have 

•  St'c  n(»ok  I.  Chap.  VIII.  §  VII. 
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produced,  regards  mankind  equally,  whether  we  consider  them  as 
formed  into  civil  societies,  or  as  subsisting  independently  in  a  state  of 
nature.  And  if  the  right  of  prescription  would  take  place  amongst  in- 
dividuals in  a  state  of  nature,  we  cannot,  with  any  propriety,  call  the 
general  consent,  which  establishes  it,  a  positive  law  of  nations:  because 
the  notion  of  a  law  of  nations,  which  will  subsist  alike,  whether  any 
nations  subsist  or  not,  is  unintelligible.  The  general  consent,  whicn 
establishes  the  right  of  prescription,  is  so  fkr  from  being  a  positive  law 
of  nations,  that  it  is  no  law  at  all.  It  is  a  positive  act  of  all  mankind: 
but  this  positive  act  is  a  compact,  and  not  a  law.  All  are  bound  by  it; 
not  because  it  is  done  by  any  legislative  authority,  but  because  all  and 
each  have  either  expressly  or  tacitly  made  themselves  parties  to  it  by 
their  own  immediate  and  direct  concurrence.  If  this  common  act  of 
mankind  was  a  law,  it  could  operate  only  in  consequence  of  some  sort 
of  social  union,  by  which  they,  who  do  not  immediately  and  directly 
consent  to  it,  are  understood  to  consent  to  it  remotely  and  indirectly. 
But  the  right  of  prescription,  as  it  is  established  by  general  consent, 
takes  place  amongst  independent  individuals,  who  are  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture, where  there  is  no  sort  of  social  union;  and,  consequently,  where 
no  law  can  be  made,  and  no  common  act  can  be  done  any  otherwise 
than  by  compact. 

The  establishment  of  prescription  is  like  the  introduction  of  particu- 
lar property.  Nature  did  not  appropriate  any  goods,  either  moveable 
or  immoveable,  to  particular  persons,  by  dividing  the  common  stock, 
and  assigning  to  each  person  his  particular  share.  The  claim  of  pro- 
perty was  introduced  by  a  positive  act  of  general  consent.  But  this  act 
of  consent  is  not  a  positive  law  of  nations.  For,  since  the  right  of  pro- 
perty, which  is  the  effect  of  it,  takes  place  amongst  unconnected  and  in- 
dependent individuals,  it  can  be  no  law.  And,  if  it  was  a  law,  it  could 
not  be  called  a  law  of  nations  with  any  propriety;  both  because  it  does 
not  presuppose  mankind  to  be  united  into  nations,  and,  likewise,  be- 
cause nations  are  not  the  peculiar  objects  of  it. 

A  fixed  and  steady  right  of  prescription,  as  it  is  thus  established  by 
a  general  compact  of  mankind,  in  a  state  of  nature,  is,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, an  adventitious  right  of  the  law  of  nature.  But  after  mankind 
have  formed  themselves  into  civil  societies,  and  have  agreed  to  consider 
these  societies  as  moral  agents,  or  collective  persons,  it  then  becomes  a 
right,  not  only  of  the  law  of  nature,  but  likewise  of  the  law  of  nations: 
not  because  it  was  either  established  at  first,  or  is  supported  now,  by 
any  positive  law  of  nations:  but  because,  amongst  independent  indivi- 
duals, it  is  a  right  of  the  law  of  nature;  and  the  law  of  nations  is  noth- 
ing else  but  the  law  of  nature  applied  to  the  collective  persons  of  civil 
societies,  as  if  they,  like  individuals,  were  moral  agents. 

IV.  We  may  reasonably  conclude,  that  there  is  no  No  evidence  of  a 
law  of  nations  which  is  wholly  positive,  if  such  a  law  is  positive  law  of  na- 
no  where  to  be  found:  for  a  law,  that  does  not  appear,  is  l'?"f^°  ^';^^''^^" 
in  etiect,  a  law  that  does  not  exist.  *Grotius  allows, 
that  a  purely  positive  law  of  nations  cannot  be  traced  out,  as  the  law  of 
nature  may,  from  principles  of  reason.  It  is  not  derived  from  the  con- 
stitution of  things  and  the  circumstances  of  mankind,  but  from  the  will 

*  Grot  Lib.  II.  Cap.  XVIII.  §  IV.   Grot  Lib.  L  Cap.  L  %  XIV. 
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and  appointment  of  the  legislators:  and  when  we  are  to  inquire  what 
their  will  and  appointment  is,  in  res])eet  of  such  things  as  are  indiffer- 
ent in  themselves,  this  is  a  question  of  fact  and  not  of  reason.  In  civil 
laws,  if  they  are  written  ones,  authentic  evidence  of  the  will  of  the 
legislator  is  to  be  had:  the  law  ap])ears  in  the  original  record,  and  in 
such  copies  of  this  record,  as  arc  well  attested.  But  such  a  law  of  na- 
tions, as  Grotius  contends  for,  is  an  unwritten  one:  there  is  no  original 
record  of  it,  and  no  copy  of  any  such  record.  He,  therefore,  directs  us, 
in  searching  for  it,  to  have  recourse  to  the  same  means  that  are  made 
use  of  in  searching  for  unwritten  civil  law,  to  usage  or  custom,  to  con- 
jectures, and  to  the  judgment  and  testimony  of  skilful  persons. 

Now,  the  usage  in  which  unwritten  civil  laws  appear,  is  mere  usage, 
and  consists  in  immemorial  and  uninterrupted  practice.     But  if  we  look 
into  the  practice  of  nations,  as  it  is  related  in  history,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear, in  any  instance,  to  have  been  constant  and  uniform;  that  is,  no 
usage  appears  from  whence  we  can  collect  what  the  positive  law  of  na- 
tions is.     Grotius  was  aware  of  this:  and  though  he  sets  out  with  re- 
commending history  as  a  princi))al  help  for  discovering  the  law  of  na- 
tions, yet  he  afterwards  confesses,  that  this  help,  if  we  have  no  other, 
will  be  of  little  service:  for,  since  it  is  the  business  of  history  to  record 
all  facts  indiscriminately,  we  must  necessarily  find  in  it  not  only  such 
practices  of  mankind  as  are  right  and  proper,  but  such,  likewise,  as  are 
wrong  and  contrary  to  law.     When  this  help  fails  us,  as  it  always  will, 
he  directs  us  to  have  recourse  to  conjectures.     But  if  the  practice  of 
nations  has  been  variable  and  contradictory,  all  conjectures  will  be  no- 
thing to  the  purpose:  they  can  never  make  an  usage  out  of  a  variable 
and  contradictory  practice;  and  usage  is  the  only  proper  evidence  of  an 
unwritten  law  which  is  wholly  }K)sitive.     It  will  be  as  little  to  the  pur- 
j)Ose  when  we  ask,  where  wr  may  liiui  this  positive  and  unwritten  law 
of  nations,  to  tell  us,  that  w(^  may  Uarn  it  from  the  judgment  and  to>li- 
mony  of  skilful  jmmsoiis.     This   is   no  satisfactory  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion; it  is  only  a  chan;;;o  of  the  jwrsons,  about  whom  the  question  is 
asked.     Wo  ask,  in  the  first  instance,  where  we  ourselves  may  find  the 
law?  and   if  we  are  only  told,  that  we  may  learn  it  from  the  judgment 
and  testimony  of  skilful   persons,  we  may  still  go  on  to  ask,  where  do 
thev  find  it?     Their  skill  cannot  discover  anv  usai'o  of  nations,  where 
the  practice,  as  history  relates  it,  is  variable  and  contradictory.     Their 
judgment  cannot  lead  them  to  the  knowledge  of  the  law;  where  the  law 
is  wholly  jMisitive,  and  cannot  be  <leduced  by  the  help  of  reason,  from 
natural  principles.     And  their  testimony  will  prove  nothing,  where  the 
law  is  an  unwritten  one,  and,  consetjuently,  they  can  have  no  record 
of  it  before  them. 

i^w  of  iKiiions  V.  But  if  the  law  of  nations,  instead  of  being  purely 
may  be  found  by  positive,  is  only  the  law  of  nature  applied,  in  conse- 
timonv.*'^  *'    ^^    queiice  of  a  positive  agreement  amongst  mankind,  to  the 

collective  bodies  of  civil  societies  as  to  moral  agents,  and 
to  the  several  members  of  such  societies,  as  to  parts  of  these  bcHlics;  the 
dictates  of  this  law  may  be  found  by  the  same  means  that  we  make  use 
of  in  searching  for  the  dictates  of  the  general  law  of  nature. 

In  laws  which  are  ]»urely  jiositive,  there  is  no  arguing  tVom  reason 
to  law.  We  may  think,  that  many  things  oui;ht,  in  reason,  t.)  be  esta- 
blished by  law,  whilst  the  legislator  has  not   established  them   in   fact, 
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and  saw  no  reason  why  he  should  establish  them:  and,  on  the  contrary, 
he  may  have  established  many  things  in  fact,  and  for  weighty  reasons, 
where  we  are  not  aware  of  any  reason  at  all.  But  the  law  of  nations 
is  positive  only  in  the  manner  of  applying  it,  and  is  natural  as  to  its 
matter:  it  is  the  law  of  nature,  applied  by  positive  consent,  to  the  arti- 
ficial persons  of  civil  societies:  and,  consequently,  the  dictates  of  it  are 
only  the  dictates  of  right  reason,  and  may  be  collected  by  arguing  from 
the  nature  of  things,  and  from  the  condition  and  circumstances  ot  man- 
kind, when  they  are  considered  as  formed  into  such  societies. 

The  history  of  what  has  passed,  from  time  to  time,  amongst  the  seve- 
ral nations  of  the  world,  may,  likewise,  be  of  some  use  in  this  inquiry: 
not  because  any  constant  and  uninterrupted  practice  in  matters  which 
are  indifferent  by  the  law  of  nature,  is  to  be  collected  from  thence;  but 
because  we  shall  there  find  what  has  been  generally  approved,  and  what 
has  been  generally  condemned,  in  the  variable  and  contradictory  prac- 
tice of  nations.  If  the  law  of  nations  is  founded  upon  natural  princi- 
ples, and  is  not  merely  a  positive  law,  which  has  no  other  foundation 
besides  the  will  of  the  legislators,  the  approved  practice  of  mankind 
will  help  to  inform  us  what  its  dictates  are.  There  arc  two  ways,  says 
*Grotius,  of  investigating  the  law  of  nature:  we  find  out  this  law 
either  by  arguing  from  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  mankind,  or  by 
observing  what  has  been  generally  approved  by  all  nations,  or,  how- 
ever, by  all  civilized  nations.  The  former  is  the  more  certain  of  the 
two:  but  the  latter  will  lead  us,  if  not  with  the  same  certainty,  yet  with 
a  high  degree  of  probability,  to  the  knowledge  of  this  law.  For  such 
an  universal  approbation  must  arise  from  some  universal  principle:  and 
this  principle  can  be  nothing  else  but  the  common  sense  or  reason  of 
mankind.  Since,  therefore,  the  general  law  of  nature  may  be  investi- 
gated in  this  manner,  the  same  law,  as  it  is  applied  particularly  to  na- 
tions as  to  moral  agents,  and  is  called  the  law  of  nations,  may  be  inves- 
tigated in  the  same  manner. 

From  hence  we  may  see  what  use  is  to  be  made  of  the  judgment  and 
testimony  of  skilful  persons,  in  these  inquiries.  Their  judgment  will 
help  to  point  out  the  law  of  nations:  because,  what  is  approved  of  by  men 
of  prudence,  and  honesty,  and  experience,  is  more  likely  to  be  confor- 
mable to  the  dictates  of  right  reason,  than  what  is  approved  of  only  by 
the  vulgar,  and  unthinking,  and  dissolute.  And  their  testimony  wiU 
be  of  weight,  as  it  will  be  an  evidence  not  only  of  their  own  sentiments, 
but  likewise  of  what  they  have  found,  upon  diligent  inquiry,  to  be  the 
general  sentiments  of  the  civilized  part  of  mankind. 

It  may  be  necessary  here  to  caution  the  reader  against  imagining,  that 
a  law  of-  nations,  which  is  purely  positive,  might  be  established,  if  not 
by  the  constant  and  uninterrupted  practice,  yet  by  the  approved  prac- 
tice of  nations.  For  no  practice  which  is  indifferent  in  itself,  and  is 
neither  commanded  nor  forbidden  by  the  law  of  nature,  can  be  approved, 
for  any  other  reason,  than  because  it  is  conformable  to  some  positive 
law.  The  notion,  therefore,  of  an  approved  practice  of  nations,  where 
the  law  of  nature  is  silent,  must  necessarily  presuppose  the  existence 
of  a  purely  positive  law  of  nations:  and  approved  practice,  if  it  pre- 
supposes this  law,  cannot  bo  the  cause  of  it.     If  there  is  any  such  law, 

•  Grot  Lib.  I.  Cap.  I.  §  kll. 
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it  must  have  been  introduced  and  established  by  mere  usage,  which 
consists  in  uniform  and  uninterrupted  practice:  but  we  have  already 
observed,  what  our  author  confesses,  that  in  the  dealings  and  intercourse 
of  nations  with  one  another,  as  history  relates  it,  no  such  usage  is  to  be 
found. 

As  we  have  now  seen  what  the  law  of  nations  is,  and  where  this  law 
is  to  be  found;  there  will  be  no  occasion  to  detain  the  reader  with  a 
particular  examination  of  the  several  cases  that  may  arise,  in  the  inter- 
course of  nations  with  one  another.  If  he  understands  what  the  law 
of  nature  is,  when  it  is  applied  to  individual  persons  in  a  state  of 
equality,  he  will  seldom  be  at  a  loss  to  judge  what  it  is,  when  he  is  to 
apply  it  to  nations  considered  as  collective  |>ersons  in  a  like  state  of 
equality.  But  we  may  perhaps  be  misled  in  our  judgment  for  want  of 
observing,  that  in  the  intercourse  of  nations  sometimes  the  civil  law  of 
each  nation,  and  sometimes  the  general  law  of  nature,  which  coDsiders 
the  several  members  of  a  civil  society,  not  as  parts  of  a  collective  per- 
son, but  as  so  many  individual  ])ersons,  is  the  proper  measure  of  what 
is  right  and  what  is  wrong.  It  may  therefore  be  necessary  to  consider 
such  of  the  leading  cases,  as  will  help  to  point  out  the  distinct  provinces 
of  these  several  laws. 

Effects  of  the  rii^it  VI.  A  nation,  *by  settling  upon  any  tractof  land,  which 
of  territory.  at  thc  time  of  such  settlement  had  no  other  owner,  ac- 

quires, in  respect  of  all  other  nations,  an  exclusive  right  of  full  or  i^ 
solute  property,  not  only  in  the  land,  but  in  the  waters  likewise,  that 
are  included  within  the  land,  such  as  rivers,  pools,  creeks,  or  hays. 
This  absolute  property  of  a  nation,  in  what  it  has  thus  seized  upon,  is 
its  right  of  territory. 

When  I  say,  that  a  nation's  right  of  territory  consists  in  the  absolute 
ownership  of  the  land,  where  it  has  settled,  or  of  such  waters  as  are 
an  appendage  to  the  land;  I  mean  its  right  of  territory,  as  far  as  other 
nations,  or  the  members  of  other  nations,  are  alTectcd  by  this  right.    For 
in  respect  of  its  own  members,  its  right  of  territory  consists,  not  in  an 
absolute,  but  in  a  paramount  property.     Occupancy  in  the  gross,  gave 
thc  nation  from  the  first  a  right  of  absolute  property  in  the  land,  where 
it  settled.     But  a  subsequent  distribution  and  assignment,  or  a  subse- 
quent occupancy  in  parcels,  gives  the  several  members  of  the  nation 
private  property  in  their  respective  shares.     This  private  property, 
which  they  acquire  by  the  assignment  of  the  public,  or  by  their  own 
particular  occupancy,  with  the  leave  of  the  public,  though  it  implies  a 
right  to  use  what  is  thus  acquired,  and  to  dispose  of  it,  is  not  strictly  a 
right  of  full  property  or  absolute  ownership.     It  is  property;  because 
it  is  an  exclusive  right,  in  respect  of  all  other  individuals,  to  use  the 
land,  and  to  dispose  of  it:  but  it  is  not  full  or  absolute  property  in  the 
strictest  sense;  because  the  public  has  a  right  to  limit  and  to  direct  the 
use  and  disposal  in  such  a  manner  as  the  common  safety  and  wel&re  re- 
quire.    This  right  of  the  nation  is  a  sort  of  property:  it  is  an  exclusive 
right  in  respect  of  all  other  persons  whatsoever,  whether  individual  or 
collective,  to  direct  the  use  and  the  disposal  of  the  land  for  the  purposes 
of  social  union.     And  this  sort  of  property,  as  it  is  thus  distinguished 
from  private  ownership,  is  what  our  author  calls  paramount  property. 

*  See  Book  I.  Chip  MI.  %  XIH.     Book  II.  Chap.  V.  ^  111. 
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But  after  the  lands,  which  the  nation  has  acquired,  are  thus  distributed 
amongst  the  several  members  of  it,  and  are  held  by  them  in  private 
ownership,  so  that  nothing  besides  paramount  property  remains  to  the 
public  in  respect  of  its  own  members;  the  nation,  considered  as  one 
collective  person,  has  still,  in  respect  of  all  other  nations,  and  of  all  other 
individuals,  an  exclusive  right  of  full  property  in  the  whole  tract  of 
land:  not  only  because  what  passes  within  the  nation,  the  manner  in 
which  it  parcels  out  the  country  where  it  settles  amongst  its  own  mem- 
bers, and  the  terms,  upon  which  they  hold  their  several  shares,  does 
not  &11  under  the  notice  of  foreigners;  but,  likewise,  because  when  all 
the  members  of  the  society  are  considered  as  one  collective  person,  the 
whole  property  of  the  land,  as  well  what  has  been  granted  by  the  pub- 
lic to  its  several  parts,  as  what  remains  in  the  public  itself,  is  vested  in 
this  collective  person. 

In  consequence  of  this  exclusive  right  of  property,  which  a  nation 
has  in  its  own  territories,  the  law  of  nations  is  not  the  only  measure  of 
what  is  right  or  wrong  in  the  intercourse  of  nations  with  one  another. 
This  right  of  territory  extends  the  authority  of  civil  law  to  all  ques- 
tions, which  relate  to  the  use  or  the  private  ownership  of  such  moveable 
goods,  as  are  within  the  territory  of  the  nation,  and  of  such  immoveable 
goods  as  are  confessedly  a  part  of  its  territory;  whether  its  own  mem- 
bers only  are  concerned  in  these  questions,  or  the  collective  bodies  or 
the  individual  members  of  other  nations.  Thus  every  state  has  autho- 
rity to  determine,  by  positive  laws,  upon  what  occasions,  for  what  pur- 
poses, and  in  what  numbers,  foreigners  shall  be  allowed  to  come  within 
its  territories,  to  exclude  them  from  trading  there  at  all,  or  to  regulate 
their  trade,  to  leave  them  under  their  natural  incapacity  of  inheriting 
immoveable  goods,  or  to  remove  this  incapacity,  to  prevent  them  from 
inheriting  moveable  goods,  or  to  prescribe  the  conditions  upon  which 
they  may  inherit. 

Civil  laws,  when  they  causelessly  and  unreasonably  exclude  foreigners 
either  from  coming  into  the  territories  at  all,  or  from  trading  there,  are 
inhospitable.  But  these  inhospitable  civil  laws  are  no  otherwise  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  nations,  than  as  this  law,  like  the  general  law  of  na- 
ture, enjoins  the  duties  of  humanity  and  benevolence.  Every  nation 
has,  by  the  law  of  nations,  as  every  individual  has  by  the  law  of  nature, 
a  right  to  judge  for  itself,  how  far  its  intercourse,  either  of  the  commer- 
cial or  of  the  friendly  sort,  is  likely  to  be  detrimental  to  itself.  So  that, 
to  cut  off  either  or  both  sorts  of  intercourse,  will  be  no  act  of  injustice; 
though  it  will  be  wrong,  if  it  is  done  causelessly.  A  nation  has  a  moral 
power  to  withhold  its  benevolence;  and  they,  from  whom  it  is  withheld 
unreasonably,  though  they  are  not  treated  kindly,  are  not  injured. 

Inhospitality  amongst  nations  is  less  usual  now,  than  it  was  in  early 
times.  Indeed  every  nation  might  rather  be  said  to  use  a  prudent  and 
necessary  caution  for  its  own  security,  than  to  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
hospitality,  by  excluding  foreigners  from  coming  into  its  territories; 
when,  upon  account  of  the  frequent  practice  of  piracy  and  robbery, 
there  was  such  a  strong  presumption,  that  all  strangers  came  for  these 
purposes,  as  made  it  no  incivility  to  ask  strangers,  whether  they  were 
not  freebooters,  and  to  call  them,  in  the  common  way  of  speaking  of 
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them,  by  the  name  of  enemies.  *Ciccro  gives  a  different  turn  to  this 
kind  of  language.  lie  remarks,  that  sueh  a  person,  as  should  properly 
be  called  perduelliSy  or  an  enemy,  was,  in  the  early  times  of  Rome, 
called  hostiSy  which  appears,  from  the  twelve  tables,  to  signify  a  stranger. 
This,  he  says,  was  a  tenderness  of  expression:  an  enemy  was  called  by 
the  milder  name  of  a  stranger,  with  a  design  to  abate  the  odiousnciB 
of  the  character.  But  f  Grotius  seems  to  have  given  a  juster  account  of 
the  matter,  when  he  considers  this  rather  as  a  harshness  of  ezpreasioo 
towards  strangers,  than  as  a  tenderness  of  expression  towards  enemies. 
An  enemy,  in  the  old  language  of  Rome,  was  called  a  stranger,  not  be- 
cause  they,  who  used  this  language,  intended  to  compliment  their  ene- 
mies with  the  tender  name  of  strangers;  but  because,  in  those  early  Bges, 
they  considered  every  stranger  as  an  enemy. 

Though  the  civil  laws  of  every  nation  are  the  proper  measure  of  the 
right,  which  foreigners  have  to  make  use  of  its  territories,  for  any  pur- 
pose whatsoever;  yet  these  laws,  like  all  others,  admit  and  require  the 
equitable  exception  of  necessity.  If  the  civil  laws  have  forbidden  any 
particular  foreigners  to  come  within  the  territory,  or  to  bring  any  par- 
ticular goods  into  any  of  its  ports,  or  to  come  into  any  of  them  widi  a 
ship  of  force,  under  a  certain  penalty;  foreigners,  who  stray  thither  by 
land,  or  whose  ships  are  driven  into  the  ports  by  stress  of  weather,  may, 
by  the  letter  of  the  law,  be  subjected  to  the  penalty,  but  the  equitable 
rules  of  interpretation  will  exempt  them  from  it. 

In  consequence  of  the  property,  which  every  nation  has  in  its  own 
territories,  the  rights  of  harmless  profit  amongst  nations  are  of  the  same 
sort,  and  are  under  the  same  limitations,  with  the  like  rights  amoont 
individuals  in  a  state  of  nature.  They  are  rights,  which  may  be  Bam- 
taincd  in  theory;  but  the  nature  of  them  renders  them  precarious  in 
their  exercise.  This  matter  has  been  explained  already  in  its  |  pn^r 
place.  But  we  may  add  here,  that  though  a  passage  for  the  goods  of 
merchants  or  traders  through  the  territories  of  a  nation,  either  over  the 
land,  or  upon  the  rivers,  or  upon  such  arms  of  the  sea,  as  are  appro- 
priated, is  commonly  reckoned  amongst  the  claims  of  harmless  profit; 
yet  it  is  consistent  with  the  law  of  nations  to  demand  some  toll  or  odier 
acknowledgment  for  such  passage.  Grotius  allows,  that  all  payments 
of  this  sort  are  just,  as  far  as  they  have  any  relation  to  the  safety  of  the 
goods,  or  other  benefit  of  the  trader.  If  a  nation,  upon  account  of  such 
a  passage,  is  at  expense  in  keeping  up  a  road  by  land,  or  in  repairing; 
locks  and  sluices  for  the  convenience  of  navigation,  or  in  maintaininc 
light-houses  upon  the  coasts,  or  in  guarding  the  traders  by  an  armed 
force  against  pirates  or  other  robbers;  so  much  may  undoubtedly  be  re- 
quired of  foreigners  in  their  passage,  as  will  repay  these  or  the  like 
expenses.  But  the  nature  of  all  rights  of  harmless  profit  will  lead  us 
one  step  farther:  for  since  bare  passage  through  the  territories  of  a  na- 
tion, though  it  should  occasion  none  of  these  expenses,  cannot  be 
claimed  without  the  consent  of  the  nation;  if  it  is  in  any  degree  proba- 
ble, that  the  nation,  by  granting  such  passage,  will  lose  an  advantage, 
which  it  might  have  made  for  itself;  there  is  no  injustice  in  demanding 
toll  upon  this  consideration. 

•  I)c  OfTic.  Lib.  I.  Cap.  XII.  f  Grot  Lib.  II.  Cip.  VII.  §  XIV.    Cap.  XV.  ^  V. 
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Vn.  Where  a  question  arises  between  two  nations  Questions  about 
about  the  extent  of  their  respective  territories;  that  is,  extent  of  tenitoiy 
about  their  respective  right  to  this  or  that  tract  of  b^eloneing  to  the 
land;  the  civil  law  of  either  nation  cannot  be  the  pro-  ^  °  nations. 
per  measure,  by  which  the  controversy  is  to  be  determined.  The  ge- 
neral proper^  of  a  nation  in  its  own  territory,  as  it  is  an  exclusive  right 
to  a  certain  tract  of  land,  implies  a  right  to  prescribe  to  all  others,  whe- 
ther they  are  nations  or  individuals,  the  conditions,  upon  which  they 
shall  be  allowed  to  make  use  of  this  tract  of  land,  or  to  take  part  of  it 
in  private  ownership.  By  this  accident  the  authority  of  the  civil  law 
of  the  nation  is  extended  beyond  its  own  members:  and  if  foreigners 
want  to  use  or  to  acquire  in  private  property  what  belongs  to  the  na- 
tion, they  must  submit  to  use,  or  to  acquire  it  upon  such  terms  as  the 
nation  will  agree  to.  But  when  the  question  is  about  the  right  of  ter- 
ritory itself,  whether  such  a  particular  tract  of  land  is  included  in  the 
general  property  of  the  nation  or  not;  the  civil  law  of  the  nation  has 
no  authority  in  this  question.  The  authority  of  the  civil  law  can  ex- 
tend no  farther  than  the  nation's  jurisdiction.  But  as  it  has  no  direct 
jurisdiction  over  the  person  of  the  other  party  in  the  dispute;  that  is, 
over  the  collective  body  of  the  other  nation;  so  neither  has  it  any  indi- 
rect jurisdiction  over  this  other  party,  by  having  a  direct  jurisdiction 
over  the  thing  in  question;  because  the  question  is,  whether  it  has  any 
such  direct  jurisdiction  over  the  thing  or  not. 

In  a  state  of  natural  equality  a  controversy  between  two  individual 

Cersons,  about  the  extent  of  their  respective  property,  must  be  decided 
y  the  law  of  nature.  In  like  manner  the  law  of  nations  is  the  rule 
for  deciding  a  like  controversy,  where  the  contending  parties  are  two 
nations,  and  the  matter  in  question  is  the  extent  of  their  respective  ter- 
ritories or  general  property.  But  since  the  law  of  nations  is  only  the 
law  of  nature  applied  to  the  collective  persons  of  cinl  societies,  and 
these  collective  persons  are,  in  respect  of  one  another,  in  a  state  of  na- 
tural equality;  if  we  know  what  the  law  of  nature  would  determine 
In  any  case  between  individuals,  the  law  of  nations  will,  in  like  cir- 
cumstances, determine  in  the  same  manner  between  civil  societies. 

Express  compacts,  by  which  two  nations  have  settled  the  bounds  of 
their  respective  territories,  are  binding  upon  the  nations,  and  will  as- 
certain their  respective  claims.  For  want  of  such  express  compacts, 
recourse  must  be  had  to  usage,  which  is  a  tacit  compact.  The  mere 
cultivation,  or  other  use  of  the  land  by  the  members  of  one  of  the  na- 
tions, will  prove  occupancy:  but  if  the  land,  which  is  thus  seized,  was 
at  the  time  of  seizing  it,  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the  other  nation; 
such  cultivation  does  not  prove  property.  Ail  occupancy  gives  pos- 
session; but  in  order  to  produce  property,  either  general  or  particular, 
it  must  be  the  occupancy  of  a  thing,  which,  at  the  time  of  seizing  it, 
had  no  owner.  But  if  the  land,  which  is  in  dispute,  has  been  culti- 
vated, or  otherwise  used  exclusively,  from  time  immemorial,  by  the 
members  of  one  of  the  nations  without  any  interruption  at  all,  or  with- 
cnit  any  but  what  has  been  withdrawn  as  wrongful;  this  is  an  evidence, 
either  that  this  land  was  included  in  the  occupancy,  which  the  nation 
made  at  its  first  settlement,  and  so  was  a  part  of  its  original  territory, 
or  else  that  it  was  acquired  afterwards  by  mutual  agreement.  A  claim, 
likewise,  may  have  been  kept  up,  without  any  cultivation  or  use  of  the 
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land,  by  including  it  from  time  to  time,  when  the  nation  has  made  per* 
ambulations  to  ascertain  the  boundaries  of  its  territories,  or  by  setting 
up  standing  land-marks,  or  by  notice  to  all  persons,  who  have  come 
thither  for  the  purpose  of  settling  upon  it,  to  withdraw.  But  if  the 
land  has  not  been  cultivated,  or  otherwise  used  exclusively,  and  no 
claim  has  been  kept  up  by  these  means,  or  by  others  of  the  same  sort; 
it  is  a  part  of  the  common  stock  of  all  mankind:  so  that  either  of  the 
contending  nations  may  appropriate  it  by  occupancy;  and  the  nation, 
which  seizes  it  first,  will  have  a  right  of  territory  in  it 

*If  a  river,  at  the  confines  of  the  territories  of  two  nations,  changes  its 
course,  and  any  question  arises  between  the  nations,  whether  a  change  is 
made  in  the  extent  of  their  respective  territories,  so  that  their  jurisdiction 
extends  to  the  river,  as  it  did  before:  this  is  to  be  determined  in  the  same 
manner,  and  upon  the  same  principles,  as  if  a  river,  at  the  confines  of 
the  two  estates  of  two  individuals,  who  are  in  a  state  of  nature,  had 
changed  its  course,  and  a  like  controversy  had  arisen  between  these 
two  private  owners. 

The  principles,  upon  which  Grotius  argues  in  this  question,  are 
founded  in  the  different  sorts  of  limits,  that  are  made  use  of  to  divide 
and  set  out  lands.  A  parcel  of  land  may  be  set  out  either  by  measure, 
or  by  such  limits,  as  are  apparent  to  sense:  and  these  limits,  which  are 
apparent  to  sense,  may  either  be  artificial  or  natural.  In  the  suburbs 
of  the  cities  of  the  Levites,  we  have  an  instance  of  possessions,  which 
were  limited  by  measure.  Moses  commanded,  that  these  suburbs  should 
reach  from  the  wall  of  the  city  a  thousand  cubits  round  about  The 
lands  of  private  persons  are  sometimes  distinguished  by  artificial  limits, 
such  as  walls,  or  rails,  or  ditches,  or  hedges.  Territories  are  likewise 
distinguished  by  limits  of  the  same  sort,  such  as  pillars  or  mounds  of 
earth.  And  either  private  estates  or  territories,  may  be  set  out  bj 
natural  limits,  such  as  mountains,  brooks,  or  rivers.  If  these  are  the 
only  ways,  by  which  the  lands  of  different  owners  can  be  bounded  and 
separated;  it  is  not  worth  the  while  to  inquire,  with  some  of  the  com- 
mentators upon  Grotius,  whether  he  has  explained  and  applied  the  se- 
veral technical  terms  made  use  of  by  those,  who  have  professedly  writ- 
ten about  the  boundaries  of  lands,  in  the  same  manner,  and  in  the  same 
precise  sense,  in  which  these  writers  explain  and  apply  them. 

If  lands,  whether  they  are  in  the  general  property  of  nations,  or  in 
the  particular  property  of  individuals,  are  set  out  by  measure;  no  change 
is  made  in  the  boundaries,  either  of  two  private  estates,  or  of  two  territo- 
ries, though  a  river,  which  runs  at  the  confines  of  them,  should  happen 
to  change  its  course.  Each  party  has  a  right  to  a  certain  quantity  of 
land,  estimated  by  measure:  and  this  measure  is  the  proper  limit  of 
each  parties  claim.  The  river  is  not  the  limit;  it  only  happened,  that 
this  river  ran  at  the  limit,  or  where  the  respective  measures  ended. 
And,  certainly,  no  change  can  be  made  in  the  extent  either  of  private 
property,  or  of  territory,  by  a  change  in  what  was  not  the  limit  of 
them. 

In  like  manner,  if  the  lands  were  set  out  and  distinguished  from  one 
another  by  some  artificial  mark;  though  a  river,  which  once  washed 
this  mark,  should  change  its  course,  and  run  within  it  on  one  side, 

•  Gpot  Lib.  II.  Cup.  rri.  §  XVI,  xvu. 
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such  a  change  does  not  enlarge  the  extent  of  private  property  or  of  terri- 
tory on  one  side,  or  diminish  it  on  the  other:  because  the  extent  of  such 
private  property,  or  of  such  territory,  cannot  be  changed  upon  account 
of  a  change,  which  is  made  in  something,  that  was  not  designed  to  be 
the  boundary  of  them:  and  here  the  artificial  landmark,  and  not  the 
river,  was  designed  to  be  the  boundary:  it  was  merely  accidental,  that 
the  river  ever  ran  close  to  the  landmark. 

But  in  lands,  which  have  no  other  limit  besides  a  river,  and  were 
designed  to  have  no  other,  Grotius  distinguishes  between  a  change 
made  in  the  course  of  this  river  by  imperceptible  degrees,  and  a  change 
made  all  at  once.  Whilst  a  change  is  making  by  imperceptible  degrees, 
the  river,  at  any  one  instant  of  time,  is  the  same,  as  to  sense,  that  it 
was  in  the  next  preceding,  or  will  be  in  the  next  subsequent  instant. 
In  like  manner,  it  will  be  considered  all  along  as  the  same  river;  and, 
consequently,  as  the  proper  limit  between  the  lands  that  are  on  each 
side  of  it.  But  as  long  as  the  river  is  the  same,  the  private  property, 
or  the  territories  of  the  two  parties  on  each  side  of  it,  will  extend  as  far 
as  the  river,  and  no  farther;  though  by  this  imperceptible  change,  the 
extent  is  enlarged  on  the  one  side,  and  diminished  on  the  other.  The 
change  may  at  last  become  perceptible:  but  such  a  change  does  not 
make  the  river  different;  because  it  has  all  along  been  considered  as 
the  same.  W^hereas,  if  the  river  leaves  its  old  channel  all  at  once, 
and  breaks  out  in  a  new  one;  such  a  change  is  perceived  immediately; 
and  the  river  is  no  longer  reckoned  the  same,  that  it  was  before.  For 
a  river  is  not  merely  a  stream  of  water  coming  from  a  spring,  but  such 
a  stream  running  in  a  channel.  The  sameness,  therefore,  of  the  river, 
cannot  be  preserved,  in  the  account  of  mankind,  unless  all  the  parts  of 
this  definition  continue  the  same  as  to  sense;  that  is,  unless  the  channel, 
as  well  as  the  spring,  continues  the  same.  And  however  the  old  river 
might  be  the  limit  of  property  or  of  jurisdiction  on  each  side;  the  new 
river  is  not  the  limit;  unless  the  parties,  who  claim  property  or  juris- 
diction on  each  side,  agree  to  make  it  so.  in  the  meantime  their  claims 
will  extend  just  as  far  as  they  did  before  this  change;  that  is,  to  the  old 
bed  of  the  river. 

In  applying  these  principles,  it  will  be  necessary  to  know,  whether 
the  lands  in  question  have  any  other  boundary,  or  whether  they  were 
originally  designed  to  be  set  out  by  the  river,  when  the  river  changes 
its  course  by  imperceptible  degrees.  For,  in  this  case,  the  extent  of 
private  ownership,  or  of  territory,  will  be  changed,  if  the  river  was  the 
proper  boundary  of  the  lands.  Whereas,  if  they  were  set  out  by  mea- 
sure, or  by  artificial  marks,  such  a  change  in  the  course  of  the  river 
makes  no  change  in  the  extent  of  private  ownership,  or  of  territory. 
The  general  rule  here  is,  that  if  no  evidence  can  be  found  of  any  other 
limit,  we  may  reasonably  presume,  that  the  river  was  intended  to  be 
the  limit:  because  it  is  most  likely,  where  nothing  appears  to  the  con- 
trary, that  either  individuals  or  nations  would  choose  to  have  such  a 
limit  of  their  estates,  or  of  their  territories,  as  will  be  a  natural  fence 
to  them,  and  may  be  had  without  any  trouble. 
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No  right  of  tcm-  VIII.  After  *  Grotius  had  spoken  of  occupancy,  as 
tory  in  things  that  the  means  of  acquiring  either  jurisdiction  or  property, 
do  not  admit  of  be  ficoes  on  to  divide  jurisdiction  into  two  sorts:  a  juris- 
pnipcrv  diction  over  persons,  and  a  jurisdiction  over  things.  But 

his  readers  should  observe,  that  occupancy  is  not  the  origin  of  both 
sorts  of  jurisdiction.  No  act  of  occupancy  will  produce  a  jurisdicdon 
over  persons:  this  can  be  produced  no  otherwise  than  fby  generation, 
or  by  consent,  or  by  a  crime.  The  only  jurisdiction,  therefore,  that  is 
acquired  by  occupancy,  is  over  things.  And  though  Grotius  has  here 
occasionally  mentioned  both  sorts  of  jurisdiction,  we  have  no  reason  to 
suppose,  that  he  considered  occupancy  as  the  means  of  acquiring  both; 
not  only  because  he  elsewhere  teaches  us  that  a  right  over  persons  is  to 
be  acquired  by  other  means;  but  because,  when  he  here  speaks  of  oc- 
cupancy as  the  origin,  not  only  of  property,  but  likewise  of  jurisdiction, 
he  seems  to  confine  the  jurisdiction,  which  arises  from  thence,  to  things 
only,  by  saying,  that  occupancy  produces  jurisdiction  over  such  things 
as  are  not  yet  appropriated. 

But,  be  this  as  it  will,  if  occupancy  is  the  origin  of  jurisdiction  over 
things,  the  consequence  will  be,  that  no  jurisdiction  can  be  acquired 
over  such  things  as  are  not  capable  of  being  appropriated.  For  the 
reason  why  some  things  do  not,  in  the  nature  of  them,  admit  of  proper- 
ty, is,  because  they  do  not  admit  of  occupancy:  and  where  no  occu- 
pancy can  be  made,  no  jurisdiction  can  be  acquired.  Thus  rivers,  or 
bays,  or  straits,  which  are  capable  of  being  appropriated  by  individuals, 
may,  likewise,  be  part  of  the  territories  of  a  nation.  But  as  no  indivi- 
dual can  acquire  property  in  the  main  ocean,  either  in  whole  or  in  part, 
so  the  ocean  cannot  be  within  the  jurisdiction,  or  belong  to  the  terri- 
tory of  any  nation. 

Whilst  {Grotius  considers  occupancy  as  the  origin  of  jurisdiction,  it 
is  remarkable  to  find  him  contending,  that,  though  the  main  ocean  can- 
not, in  whole  or  in  part,  be  the  property  cither  of  an  individual  or  of  a 
nation,  yet  it  will  admit  of  jurisdiction.  His  distinction  between  pro- 
perty and  jurisdiction,  if  there  was  any  real  foundation  for  it,  would 
not  clear  up  this  matter.  For,  whatever  difference  there  may  be  be- 
tween them,  they  have  the  same  origin.  And  if  the  nature  of  the  ocean 
excludes  property,  because  it  will  not  admit  of  occupancy,  it  will,  for 
the  same  reason,  exclude  jurisdiction.  But,  in  fact,  diere  is  no  other 
real  difference  between  property  and  jurisdiction,  than  that  the  former 
is  either  private  ownership,  which  is  vested  in  an  individual,  or  the  full 
ownership  which  a  nation  acquires  by  occupancy  in  the  gross,  and  the 
latter  is  the  paramount  property  which  continues  to  be  vested  in  a  na- 
tion, after  private  ownership  is  granted  to  its  several  members.  In  com- 
mon language,  property  in  things  signifies  the  private  ownership  of 
them;  whilst  the  paramount  property  in  them  is  expressed  by  the  pe- 
culiar name  of  jurisdiction.  But  this  is  only  a  dijflference  of  words: 
both  ownership  and  jurisdiction  have  the  nature  of  property;  for  both 
of  them  consist  in  an  exclusive  right  over  things  in  some  respect  or 
other.  §  Grotius,  in  support  of  a  distinction  between  property  and  ju- 
risdiction, alleges,  that  the  property  of  land  may  pass  to  an  alien  who 

•  Grot.  Lib.  II.  Cap.  HI.  §  IV.  \  See  Book  I.  Chap,  X.  S  in.  Chap.  XI.  S  I- 

\  Grot  Lib.  II.  Cap.  Ill-  §  III.  Cap.  II.  §  III.  §  Grot.  Lib.  U.  Cap.  111.  h  IV. 
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lives  in  a  foreign  country;  but  in  the  meantime  the  society,  in  the  terri- 
tories of  which  the  land  is,  will  retain  its  jurisdiction:  and  they  must 
needs  be  different  rights,  which  can  thus  be  separated  from  one  another. 
I  shall  not  call  the  possibility  of  the  fact,  which  is  here  supposed,  into 
question:  because,  though  an  alien  is  *  naturally  incapable  of  inherit- 
ing land,  he  may  be  made  capable  by  civil  laws.  I,  likewise,  allow, 
that,  in  the  case  which  is  here  supposed,  the  property  of  the  land  would 
pass  to  the  alien,  and  the  jurisdiction  would  remain  where  it  was  be- 
fore. From  hence  it  will  certainly  follow,  that  jurisdiction  is  not  the 
same  right  with  what,  in  common  language,  is  called  property.  But  it 
will  be  no  consequence  that  jurisdiction  is  not  any  sort  of  property.  I 
do  not  suppose  it  to  be  the  same  sort  of  property  vrith  private  owner- 
ship: if  it  is  paramount  property,  it  is  such  a  right  as  can  only  be  ac- 
Suired  by  occupancy,  either  mediately  or  immediately;  and  as  those 
lings,  which  in  their  own  nature,  are  incapable  of  being  appropriated 
by  occupancy,  cannot  admit  of. 

We  may  go  one  step  farther.  Whatever  does  not  admit  of  full  pro- 
perty, or  absolute  ownership,  cannot  be  a  part  of  the  territory,  or  un- 
der die  jurisdiction  of  a  nation:  because  all  jurisdiction,  or  right  of  ter- 
ritory, presupposes  full  property,  or  absolute  ownership.  The  first  ac- 
quisition that  a  nation  makes,  when  it  settles  upon  any  tract  of  land, 
which  was  before  in  common  to  all  mankind,  is  the  ownership  of  the 
land,  fits  jurisdiction,  as  far  as  it  can  be  distinguished  from  owner- 
ship, is  the  paramount  property  in  the  land,  or  a  right  to  direct  the  use 
and  disposal  of  it  for  the  general  benefit  and  security  of  the  nation, 
after  the  ownership  has  been  granted  by  the  public  body  to  the  several 
members.  But  this  is  not  all.  Whatever  distinction  there  may  be 
within  a  nation,  between  jurisdiction  and  ownership,  there  is  no  such 
distinction  in  respect  of  other  nations.  The  jurisdiction  of  a  civil  so- 
ciety over  its  own  territories  is,  in  respect  of  its  members,  a  paramount 
property  to  direct  the  use  and  disposal  of  such  things  as  are  parts  of  the 
territory,  to  the  purposes  of  social  union.  But,  in  respect  of  other 
civil  societies,  jurisdiction,  or  right  of  territory,  is  a  right  of  absolute 
ownership,  or  a  full  right  to  exclude  them  from  having  any  thing  at  all 
to  do  with  the  territory. 

There  is  another  way  in  which  a  nation  may  acquire  jurisdiction,  or 
a  right  of  territory,  without  acquiring  the  absolute  ownership  of  the 
land,  in  the  first  instance,  by  occupancy  in  the  gross.  But  this  way, 
like  the  other,  presupposes  absolute  ownership  to  have  been  acquired, 
though  not  by  the  nation  as  one  body,  yet  by  the  several  members  of  it, 
as  independent  individuals,  before  the  right  of  territory  could  take 
place.  If  a  number  of  individuals,  whose  lands  are  contiguous  to  one 
another,  unite  themselves  into  a  civil  society,  this  act  of  union,  in  the 
first  instance,  gives  the  society  only  a  jurisdiction  oyer  their  persons. 
But  a  paramount  property,  or  jurisdiction,  over  their  lands,  is  a  neces- 
sary effect  of  this  jurisdiction  over  their  persons:  because  the  public, 
by  the  act  of  social  union,  acquires  a  right  to  direct  them,  as  in  other 
particulars;  so,  likewise,  in  the  use  and  disposal  of  their  land,  in  such 
a  manner,  and  by  such  rules,  as  the  general  welfare  and  security  shall 
make  necessary.     The  territories  of  nations  were  probably  small  at  first, 

•  See  Book  I.  Chap.  Vl.  §  Vl.  f  Grot.  Lib.  I.  Cap.  I.  §  V! 
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and  increased  by  degrees,  till  they  arrived  at  the  size  of  which  we  now 
find  them.     And  in  what  way  soever  any  nation  made  its  first  acquisi- 
tion, the  extent  of  its  territories  has,  undoubtedly,  in  many  instances, 
been  increased,  not  only  by  seizing  upon  other  land,  which  was  near 
to  the  place  of  its  first  settlement,  and  had   no  owners,  but,  likewise, 
where  the  land  had  owners,  by  incorporating  those  owners  into  its  body. 
But  as  far  as  the  right,  which  the  owners  had  in  their  lands,  fell  short 
of  full  or  absolute  property,  so  far  the  nation,  which  acquires  jurisdic- 
tion over  their  persons,  by  their  civil  union  with  it,  would  fall  short  ot 
acquiring  a  full  right  of  territory,  or  full  jurisdiction  over  their  lands. 
W' hen  any  civil  society  has  received  an  alien  as  a  member,  by  incorpo- 
rating him  into  its  body,  the  society,  which,  by  thus  receiving  him,  ac^ 
quires  jurisdiction  over  his  person,  will  not  acquire  jurisdiction  over  any 
lands  which  belong  to  him  in  the  territory  of  his  native  country.     And 
the  reason  why  one  of  these  jurisdictions  does  not  here  follow  the  other, 
is,  because  his  property  in  the  land  was  nut  full  and  absolute:  his  native 
country  had  a  right  of  territory,  or  a  paramount  property  in  it,  by  which 
his  ownership  was  limited.     *(jrotius  might,  perhaps,  have  a  view  to 
this  method  of  acquiring  jurisdiction  over  land,  in  consequence  of  a  ju- 
risdiction acquired  over  the  person  of  the  owner,  when  he  speaks  of 
persons  as  the  primary  objects  of  jurisdiction,  and  of  a  territory  as  the 
secondary  object  of  it.     In  the  other  method  of  acquirin^i;  jurisdiction 
over  land,  where  a  nation,  after  it  is  formed,  settles  upon  a  void  tract  of 
country,  and  by  this  act  of  settling  upon  it,  which  is  an  act  of  occu- 
pancy, acquires  a  right  of  territory  or  jurisdiction  over  it,  the  persons, 
of  which  the  nation  consists,  may  be  called  the  first  objects,  and  the  ter- 
ritory may  be  called  the  second  object  of  jurisdiction;  because  they  suc- 
ceeded to  one  another  in  this  order  of  time.     But  since  the  jurisdictioD 
over  tlie  territory  docs  not,  in  this  case,  arise  consequentially  out  of  the 
jurisdiction  over  the  jx^rsons,  without  the  intervention  of  any  other  act, 
one  of  them  cannot  pro{)€rly  be  called  a  primary,  and  the  other  a  se- 
condarv  jurisdiction.     But  whatever  niiiiht  here  be  our  au thorns  mean- 
ing,  it  is  evident,  that,  where  a  jurisdiction  over  things  arises  conse- 
quentially out  of  a  jurisdiction  over  persons,  the  things,  over  which 
such  jurisdiction  is  acquired,  must,  at  the  time  of  acquiring  it,  be  the 
proporty  of  those  persons.     And  from  hence  it  follows,  that  such  thinjE:s 
as  are,  in  their  own  nature,  incapable  of  being  appropriated,  cannot,  in 
this  way,  be  brought  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  nation,  or  become  i 
part  of  its  territory. 

{Grotius  does  not  extend  the  jurisdiction,  which  he  supposes  that  a 
nation  may  |)ossibly  have  over  the  ocean,  to  the  whole  ocean,  but  only 
to  some  parts  of  it.  This  partial  jurisdiction  he  explains  to  be  a  juris- 
diction either  in  respect  of  persons,  when  a  nation  has  a  fleet,  which 
is  a  maritime  army,  stationed  in  any  part  of  the  ocean,  or  in  respect  of 
territory,  as  far  as  a  nation  can  from  the  shore  command  and  restrain 
those  who  are  u})on  that  part  of  the  ocean,  which  is  next  to  the  shore, 
as  effectually  as  if  they  were  upon  the  land.  There  can  be  no  douht 
about  the  jurisdiction  of  a  nation  over  the  persons  which  compose  its 
fleet,  when  they  are  out  at  sea;  whether  they  are  sailing  upon  it,  or 
are  stationed  in  any  particular  part  of  it.     But  when  they  are  thus  sta- 

*  Grot  Lib.  II.  Cap.  III.  ^  XIII.  f  Grot  Ibid. 
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tioned,  this  jurisdiction  of  the  nation  is  merely  a  jurisdiction  over  their 
persons,  and  not  over  that  part  of  the  ocean,  where  those  persons  are.  We 
may  say,  if  we  please,  that  the  nation  has  jurisdiction  in  that  part  of 
the  ocean;  because  the  persons,  over  whom  it  has  jurisdiction,  are  there. 
But  we  cannot  say  with  any  sort  of  propriety,  that  it  has  jurisdiction 
over  the  ocean  itself:  because,  as  the  persons  who  are  under  its  juris- 
diction, have  no  property  in  the  ocean  merely  by  being  upon  it,  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  nation  over  the  persons  who  are  there,  will  give  it 
no  jurisdiction  over  the  ocean.  If  a  land  army  was  passing  through 
an  uninhabited  country,  the  nation  to  which  the  army  belongs,  would 
have  jurisdiction  in  that  country:  because  the  persons,  who  arc  the  ob- 
jects of  its  jurisdiction,  are  in  that  place.  But  in  the  meantime,  if  the 
army  acquired  no  property  in  the  country,  the  nation  would  have  no 
jurisdiction  over  the  land,  where  the  army  happens  to  be;  that  is,  the 
land  itself,  merely  by  the  army's  being  there,  would  not  become  the 
object  of  the  nation's  jurisdiction.  And  a  fleet,  by  being  in  any  part 
of  the  ocean,  where  the  persons  who  compose  it,  cannot  acquire  property, 
will  no  more  make  that  part  of  the  ocean  the  object  of  a  nation's  juris- 
diction, than  an  uninhabited  country  is  made  the  object  of  its  jurisdic- 
tion, by  the  passage  of  a  land  army  through  the  country,  without  ac- 
quiring any  property  there.  An  armed  fleet,  when  it  lies  in  any  part 
of  the  ocean,  may  certainly  repel  any  armed  force,  that  attacks  it;  not 
because  this  part  of  the  ocean  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  fleet,  or 
of  the  nation,  to  which  the  fleet  belongs;  but  because  it  is  under  no  ju- 
risdiction at  all.  A  fleet  of  fishermen  have  likewise  a  right,  when  they 
are  fishing  in  any  part  of  the  ocean,  to  drive  all  others  from  thence,  that 
shall  come  to  fish  upon  the  same  spot,  where  their  nets  are.  But  this 
right  does  not  arise  from  any  jurisdiction  over  the  ocean,  but  from  the 
community  of  it.  The  place  is  common  to  all  mankind,  to  be  used  by 
all,  as  they  have  occasion;  and  those,  who  have  first  seized  it  to  use  it, 
have  a  right  to  use  it  first.  This  right,  indeed,  arises  from  seizure  or 
occupancy:  but  we  must  distinguish  between  the  occupancy  of  a  com- 
mon thing  to  use  it,  and  such  occupancy,  as  separates  the  thing  from 
the  common  stock,  and  gives  the  occupant  property  in  it. 

A  nation  has  jurisdiction  in  respect  of  territory,  over  so  much  of  the 
ocean  as  is  included  within  the  land:  so  that  all  ships,  and  all  persons 
who  are  in  them,  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  nation,  if  they  are 
in  any  of  its  ports,  or  in  any  bays,  or  other  arms  of  the  sea,  which  are 
appendages  to  the  land.  This  jurisdiction  extends  itself  likewise  into 
the  main  ocean,  as  far  as  the  low-water  mark:  for  the  shore  itself,  though 
this  part  of  it  is  sometimes  covered  with  water,  reaches  thus  far.  But 
all  beyond  this  is  out  of  the  jurisdiction:  the  nation  can  have  no  right 
of  territory  in  it;  because,  as  it  is  in  its  own  nature  an  uncertain  and 
indeterminate  thing,  it  will  not  admit  of  such  occupancy  as  produces 
property;  and  those  things  which  are  incapable  of  being  appropriated, 
do  not  admit  of  jurisdiction. 

It  is  commonly  said,  that  a  more  extensive  jurisdiction  will  be  of  use 
to  nations  which  border  on  the  sea;  that  the  sea  is  their  bulwark;  that 
in  order  to  secure  themselves  against  being  attacked  on  this  side,  it  is 
necessary  for  them  to  be  lords  of  the  sea,  as  far  as  they  can  extend  their 
force  from  the  shore  by  means  of  great  guns,  or  other  instruments  of  the 
like  sort;  and  that  it  is  reasonable  the  territory  should  extend  so  far 
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because  all  armed  ships,  which  come  within  that  distance,  are  able  to 
do  them  mischief,  and  are  indeed  within  their  bulwark.     What  is  thus 
urged  might  have  some  weight,  if  foreigners,  who  come  with  armed 
ships,  and  are  likely  to  do  mischief  to  a  nation,  could  be  proceeded  against 
only  by  the  civil  laws  of  the  country.     For  its  civil  law  takes  place 
only  within  its  territory:  and,  consequently,  if  as  much  of  the  ocean, 
as  is  here  claimed,  was  not  within  the  territory,  an  armed  force  must 
be  near  enough  to  do  mischief  from  the  sea;  or  if  the  territory  reaches 
only  to  the  low-water  mark,  it  must  even  be  landed,  before  the  nation 
would  have  a  right  to  repel  it.     But  this  is  not  the  case:  two  nations 
in  respect  of  one  another  are  in  a  state  of  equality:  and  any  danger, 
which  one  of  them  apprehends  from  the  other,  is  to  be  guarded  against 
or  repelled,  not  by  such  means  as  the  civil  law  will  furnish,  but  by 
such  as  the  law  of  nature,  applied  to  the  collective  persons  of  civil  so- 
cieties, will  allow  of.     Now,  in  a  state  of  equality,  where  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe,  that  an  injury  is  intended,  the  law  of  nature  will  allow 
us  to  demand  security,  that  we  shall  not  suffer  it  of  those  who  ire 
otherwise  likely  to  commit  it;  though  the  injury  is  a  distant  one:  and 
where  such  security  is  refused,  the  same  law  will  allow  us  to  make 
use  of  force  for  obtaining  it.     Thus  the  law  of  nations  will  render  the 
sea  as  effectual  a  bulwark  to  a  nation  which  is  washed  by  it  on  one  side, 
or  encompassed  by  it  on  all  sides,  though  the  territory  of  the  nation 
ends  at  the  shore,  as  the  civil  law  would,  if  the  territory  extended  iroD 
the  shore  to  the  utmost  random  of  a  great  gun. 

*  If  one  nation  has  obliged  itself  to  another,  by  particular  compact, 
not  to  go  into  some  particular  part  of  the  ocean  with  an  armed  ship,  or 
not  to  come  thither  either  for  the  purpose  of  fishing,  or  for  such  other 
purposes  as  are  specified  in  the  compact,  the  latter  of  these  nations  will 
have  a  right  to  hinder  the  former  from  doing  what  it  has  thus  obliged 
itself  not  to  do.  But  this  right  does  not  arise  from  any  property  in  this 
particular  part  of  the  ocean,  or  from  any  jurisdiction  over  it,  but  from 
the  good  faith  of  compact.  The  effect  of  this  compact  may  easily  be 
distinguished  from  property  or  jurisdiction.  Property  or  jurisdiction 
is  a  right  of  excluding  all  nations  from  the  use  of  a  thing:  whereas, 
this  compact  produces  such  a  right  only  against  the  single  nation,  which 
has  made  itself  a  party  to  it:  this  nation  is  not  at  liberty  to  go  into  that 
part  of  the  ocean,  into  which  it  has  bound  itself  not  to  come;  but  all 
other  nations,  that  are  not  parties  to  the  compact,  are  as  much  at  liberty 
to  go  thither,  as  if  no  such  compact  had  been  made.  It  is  possible,  that 
a  nation  may,  in  much  the  same  manner,  acquire  a  sort  of  exclusive 
right  of  fishing  in  such  parts  of  the  ocean,  as  are  near  to  its  own  coasts. 
For  as  one  nation  might  bind  itself  by  compact  not  to  come  thither  for 
this  purpose;  so  all  nations,  that  are  likely  to  come  thither,  might  bind 
themselves  in  the  same  manner.  A  tacit  compact  might  likewise  pro- 
duce a  right  of  the  same  sort:  those  maritime  nations,  that  are  in  the 
neighbourhood,  may  tacitly  have  consented  to  establish  this  right,  by 
submitting,  from  time  to  time,  to  be  excluded  from  fishing  near  to  the 
coasts  of  the  nation  which  acquires  the  right.  But  this  consent  does 
not  give  the  nation,  whose  coasts  they  are,  either  property  or  jurisdic- 
tion in  those  parts  of  the  ocean  which  are  near  to  its  coasts.     This 
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usage  binds  only  those  who  have  made  themselves  parties  to  it  by  such 
submission  or  acquiescence:  it  does  not  bind  remote  nations,  nor  does 
it  bind  even  neighbouring  nations,  that  are  lately  become  maritime 
ones:  because,  as  neither  of  them  have  ever  acquiesced  in  the  usage, 
or  submitted  to  be  excluded  from  fishing  in  these  particular  places,  they 
have  never  made  themselves  parties  to  the  compact  of  exclusion. 

IX.  We  have  *  already  explained  the  general  notion  Different  sorts  of 
of  war,  and  have  considered  the  nature  of  private  war  v>r* 
in  particular.  This  is  the  only  sort  of  war,  that  could  happen  in  the  li- 
berty of  nature.  For  though  such  a  number  of  independent  individu- 
als might  occasionally  join  together  in  the  use  of  force,  as  would  make 
an  army  equal  to  those,  which  nations  commonly  bring  into  the  field; 
yet  a  war,  which  is  carried  on  with  an  army  of  this  sort,  would  not  be 
a  public  one.  Public  war  is  distinguished  from  private,  not  by  the 
number  of  forces,  or  the  greatness  of  the  army  that  is  employed,  but 
by  the  character  of  the  persons,  who  are  the  contending  parties  in  it. 
A  war  of  private  persons  or  individuals  will  be  a  private  war,  what- 
ever the  numbers  may  be  that  engage  in  it,  and  take  part  with  one  side 
or  the  other,  f  Public  war  is  the  war  of  public  persons;  that  is,  of 
civil  societies:  and,  consequently,  there  can  be  no  such  war,  where 
there  is  no  civil  union.  But  civil  societies  act,  in  their  intercourse 
with  one  another,  by  their  respective  supreme  executive  bodies;  whe- 
ther it  is  the  friendly  intercourse  of  leagues  and  conventions,  or  the 
hostile  intercourse  of  war.  A  war,  therefore,  will  be  a  public  one, 
though  it  is  no  otherwise  the  act  of  those  civil  societies,  that  are  the 
contending  parties  in  it,  than  as  it  is  the  act  of  their  respective  execu- 
tive bodies. 

All  magistrates,  indeed,  are  public  persons:  and  from  hence,  a  ques- 
tion may  arise,  whether  every  war,  which  begins  from  any  magistrate 
whatsoever,  is  public  war,  or  whether  this  name  is  confined  to  those 
wars  only,  that  begin  from  supreme  magistrates?  X  Grotius  treats  this 
as  a  question  about  words,  the  use  of  which  is  arbitrary:  we  are  at  li- 
berty to  give  the  words,  public  war,  either  of  these  senses;  provided 
we  explain,  beforehand,  the  sense  in  which  we  use  them,  and  take  care 
to  use  them  steadily  in  this  sense.  But  this  answer  will  scarce  satisfy 
the  inquiry.  For  they,  who  make  it,  do  not  want  to  be  informed,  what 
sense  they  are  at  liberty  to  give  these  words;  but  in  what  sense  they 
must  use  them,  in  order  to  speak  the  language  of  the  law  of  nations. 

To  clear  up  this  matter,  we  may  observe,  first,  that  since  a  magis- 
trate in  any  civil  society  is  no  otherwise  a  public  person,  than  as  he  is 
authorized  to  act  for  the  society;  no  act  that  he  docs,  without  being  au- 
thorized by  the  society  to  do  it,  is  done  by  him  as  a  public  person,  of 
can  be  called  a  public  act.  A  war,  therefore,  though  it  begins  from  a 
person,  who  is  a  magistrate,  will  not  be  a  public  war,  unless  it  begins 
from  him  as  a  magistrate;  that  is,  unless  he  is  authorized  by  the  society 
to  make  war. 

Secondly,  in  a  civil  society,  there  are  commonly  two  sorts  of  infe- 
rior §  magistrates  invested  with  executive  power:  one  sort  is  invested 
with  the  internal,  and  the  other  with  the  external  branch  of  it:  some 
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magistrates  arc  cnminissioncd  by  the  society  to  act  with  the  public  civil 
force,  to  put  the  laws  in  (execution  at  tioroe;  whilst  others  are  commis- 
sioned to  act  with  the  puljiic  military  force,  to  defend  and  maintain  the 
rights  of  the  society  a^iiinst  its  en  emirs  from  abroad.  The  civil  law 
considers  the  t'oriiicr  hort  of  nia<;i>trates  us  public  persons:  but  in  the 
view  of  the  law  of  nations,  as  they  have  no  concern  with  other  nations, 
they  have  no  puliiic  character,  or  are  not  public  persons.  A  war, 
therefore,  which  begins  only  upon  the  authority  of  such  magistrates  as 
these,  is  not  a  pul)lic  war  in  the  language  of  the  law  of  nations. 

Thirdly,  amongst  those  ma<;istrates,  who  are  appointed  to  act  in  the 
external  branch  of  the  executive  power,  some  have  only  a  subordinate 
authorilv:  and  as  these  do  not  act  for  the  nation,  at  their  own  discre- 
tion,  but  are  under  the  direction  of  the  supreme  executive  body,  their 
character,  in  respect  of  other  nations,  is  not  a  public  one.  A  war, 
therefore,  which  proceeds  only  from  their  authority,  cannot  be  called  i 
public  one  by  the  law  of  nations. 

Upon  the  whole,  whatever  liberty  we  have  to  use  words  in  what 
sense  we  please,  the  law  of  nations  will  call  no  war  a  public  one,  un- 
less it  proceeds  on  both  parts,  from  those  who  arc  invested  with  su- 
preme executive  power  in  the  external  branch  of  this  |X)wer:  for  in  the 
view  of  this  law  no  other  magistrates  have  a  public  character  in  respect 
of  war. 

*  Grotius  extends  the  notion  of  public  war  to  all  war,  which  begins 
from  any  magistrate  whatsoever:  and  to  justify  this  extensive  sense  of 
the  words,  he  maintains,  that  even  inferior  magistrates,  since  they  are 
appointed  for  the  defence  and  security  of  the  people  in  their  several 
districts,  must,  in  consequence  of  their  ap|X)intment,  have  a  right  to 
make  war,  where  the  defence  and  security  of  that  part  of  the  people, 
which  is  committed  to  their  trust,  re(|uires  it;  unless  they  are  laid  un- 
der some  positive  restraint  l)y  civil  law.  lie  allows,  however,  that  ia 
fact,  most,  or  rather  :ill  civil  societies,  have  taken  care,  by  some  posi- 
tive provision,  to  lay  ilitir  inferior  magistrates  under  such  a  restraint: 
because,  as  the  snfctv  of  the  whole  societv  is  hazarded  in  war,  it  was 
proper  to  confine  tlio  rij:ht  of  making  war  to  the  supreme  executive 
body,  which  has  th(»  care  of  the  whole.  But  the  contrary  opinion  is 
more  consistent  with  tl)e  nature  and  eflects  of  social  union.  The  ap- 
pointment of  an  inferior  magistrate,  does  not  leave  him  at  liberty  to 
make  war,  till  some  |)osilive  civil  law  restrains  him:  on  the  contrary, 
such  magistrates  can  have  no  right  of  making  war,  unless  this  right  ha* 
been  given  them  hy  some  positive  civil  law.  In  consequence  of  social 
union,  the  exercise  and  direction  of  the  common  force  belongs  to  the  col- 
lective body  of  the  society,  and  not  to  any  [Kirticular  j>art  of  this  body: 
nothing  hut  a  positive  appointment,  made  by  this  body  itself,  in  settling 
the  constitution,  or  hy  the  legislative  body,  which,  after  the  constitu- 
tion is  settled,  acts  for  the  coliective  bodv,  can  naturallv  authorize  anv 
particular  part  of  the  society,  or  any  particular  person  in  it;  that  is,  any 
executive  fiody,  or  any  magistrate,  to  exercise  and  direct  the  common 
force.  A  magistrate,  who  is  appointed  to  act  in  the  internal  or  civil 
branch  of  (lie  executive  power,  can  only  use  this  force  at  home,  and  is 
restrained,  hy  tlie  nature  of  his  olfice,  from  using  it  any  otherwise  even 
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at  home,  than  under  the  direction  of  the  civil  law.  Such  a  magistrate, 
therefore,  has  no  more  right  to  make  external  war,  than  a  private  per- 
son. And  the  use,  which  he  is  authorized  to  make  of  the  public  force 
at  home,  to  put  the  laws  in  execution,  if  it  can  be  called  public  war  at 
all,  is  only  public  war  by  the  civil  law,  and  not  by  the  law  of  nations. 
In  the  external  branch  of  executive  power,  the  notion  of  an  inferior 
magistrate,  or  subordinate  commander,  implies,  that  the  society  has  ap- 
pointed him  to  act,  not  at  his  own  discretion,  but  under  the  direction  of 
the  supreme  executive  body.  The  nature,  therefore,  of  his  appoint- 
ment, though  he  is  a  magistrate,  gives  him  no  right  to  begin  an  exter- 
nal war. 

But  though  all  magistrates  of  one  sort,  and  all  inferior  magistrates  of 
the  other  sort,  are  restrained  by  the  nature  of  social  union,  and  the 
terms  of  their  respective  appointments  from  making  war;  it  may  be 
asked,  whether  there  are  no  cases,  in  which  this  restraint  is  taken  off, 
and,  consequently,  in  which  a  war,  that  is  made  upon  the  authority  of 
any  magistrate  whatsoever,  will  be  a  public  one?  Grotius  mentions  two 
cases,  which  he  supposes  to  be  of  this  sort:  first,  when  the  ordinary 
officers  of  a  magistrate  are  sufficient  to  restrain  a  few  disobedient  sub- 
jects without  hazarding  the  safety  of  the  whole  society;  or  secondly, 
when  some  immediate  danger  arises,  which  will  not  allow  him  to  have 
recourse  to  the  supreme  magistrate  for  his  authority.  In  the  first  of 
these  cases,  our  author  proceeds  upon  the  principles,  with  which  he 
set  out;  that  all  magistrates  are  naturally  at  liberty  to  make  war,  if  they 
are  not  restrained  by  some  positive  law;  and  that  the  design  of  such  posi- 
tive law  is  to  prevent  the  safety  of  the  whole  society  from  being  hazarded 
by  a  person,  who  is  only  entrusted  with  the  care  of  a  part:  from  whence 
he  concludes,  that  where,  without  hazarding  the  safety  of  the  whole, 
any  inferior  magistrates,  by  the  help  of  their  ordinary  attendants,  can  re- 
press a  few  rebellious  subjects,  the  obligation  of  these  restraining  laws 
ceases,  because  the  reason  of  them  ceases.  We  must,  certainly,  allow, 
that,  where  a  magistrate  has  any  ordinary  attendants  assigned  to  him  by 
the  public,  for  the  purpose  of  using  the  common  force,  he  has  authority  to 
employ  them  for  this  purpose.  But  this  authority  extends  no  farther, 
than  the  nature  and  end  of  his  appointment  extends:  if,  in  any  instance, 
he  uses  even  the  force,  with  which  he  is  entrusted,  in  any  other  man- 
ner, or  for  any  other  purpose,  than  is  warranted  by  his  appointment; 
this,  as  it  is  his  own  act,  and  not  the  act  of  the  public,  cannot  be  called 
public  war.  The  restraint  that  he  is  under,  does  not  arise  from 
any  positive  act  of  the  law,  but  from  a  neptive  act  of  it:  he  has  no 
right  to  use  the  force  that  is  in  his  hands,  at  his  own  discretion;  not  be- 
cause any  positive  law  has  restrained  him  from  doing  any  thing,  which, 
as  a  magistrate,  he  might  otherwise  have  done;  but  because,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  society,  he  has  no  right  to  use  the  public  force  at  all,  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  society:  and,  consequently,  though  he  is  ap- 
pointed to  be  a  magistrate,  he  has  no  right  to  use  it  any  farther  than 
the  law  has  empowered  him.  It  is  neither  the  equitable  consideration, 
that  he,  who  is  entrusted  only  with  the  care  of  a  part,  ought  not  to 
hazard  the  safety  of  the  whole,  nor  any  positive  law  made  upon  this 
equitable  consideration,  that  restrains  an  inferior  magistrate  from  making 
war  at  his  own  discretion.  The  restraint  arises,  at  first,  from  social 
union,  and  continues  even  after  he  is  appointed  to  be  a  magistrate,  as 
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far  as  the  law  has  not  taken  it  oflf  by  the  express  terms  of  his  commis- 
sion, or  by  the  nature  of  the  niaf^istracy,  to  which  he  is  appointed. 
And  if  the  law  has  not  thus  pveii  him  a  discretionary  power,  however 
|>ossible,  or  however  likely  it  nii^ht  be,  that  the  force,  which  he  could 
exert,  by  his  ordinary  attendants,  would  repel  or  stop  an  insurrection: 
yet  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  exert  this  force  as  a  niasistrate,  any  otherwise 
than  the  law  has  cnniniissioned  him:  because,  beyond  his  commission, 
he  has  no  more  ri^ht,  than  a  private  |)erson,  to  juds^e  about  this  possi- 
bility, or  this  likelihood,  and  to  act  upon  such  judipiicnt.  In  the  second 
case]!  we  asiree  with  our  author,  that  an  inferior  mapstrate  may  use 
what  force  he  has  at  hand,  to  repel  such  an  immediate  danger,  as  will 
not  allow  him  time  to  have  recourse  to  the  supreme  executive  body. 
But  this  act  of  force  is  no  more  a  public  war  U))on  account  of  his  bein^ 
a  magistrate,  than  it  would  have  been  if  the  same  private  persons,  who 
act  with  him,  had  acted  without  him.  The  force  which  he  exerts  for 
this  pur]>ose,  if,  in  exerting  it,  he  exceeds  the  commission  under  which 
he  acts  as  a  magistrate,  is  only  private  force.  It  is  not  his  authority, 
but  a  failure  of  jurisdiction,  upon  account  of  the  exigency  of  the  case, 
that  makes  the  force  lawful. 

After  what  has  been  said,  it  will  \yc  needless  to  inquire,  whether  an 
inferior  magistrate,  where  he  is  not  pressed  by  any  such  exigency,  maj 
make  war,  as  he  sees  opportunity,  upon  a  conjecture  that  the  supreme 
executive  body  would  authorize  him,  if  he  was  to  consult  it.  For  an 
inferior  magistrate  has  no  right  to  act,  with  force,  beyond  his  commis- 
sion. If,  therefore,  the  nature  of  his  office,  and  the  terms  of  his  ap- 
pointment, have  given  him  no  discretionary  power,  he  has  no  right  to 
act  upon  any  conjecture,  which  he  makes,  about  what  he  might  proba- 
bly be  authorized  to  do,  if  he  was  to  consult  the  supreme  executive 
bodv. 

All  wars  of  a  nation  nt;ainst  its  external  enemies,  are  not  public  wars. 
To  make  a  war  a  public  one,  both  the  contendint:  parties  must  bo  pub- 
lic persons;  that  is,  it  must  be  a  war  of  one  nation  airainst  an(»th(T:  and. 
consecjuently,  it  nnist  begin  and  be  carried  on  by  the  authority  of  the 
supreme  executive  body  on  both  sides.  Whore  a  nation  makes  war 
upon  pirates,  or  «)tber  robbers,  though  these  are  external  enemies,  the 
war  will  be  a  mixed  one:  it  is  public  on  one  side;  fiecause  a  nation,  or 
public  |)ersnn,  is  one  of  the  parties:  but  it  is  private  on  the  other  side: 
because  the  parties  on  this  side  are  private  persons,  who  act  ti^gothiT 
occasionallv,  and  are  not  united  into  a  civil  societv.  A  band  of  n>b- 
hers,  or  a  company  of  pirates,  may,  in  fact,  be  united  to  one  another  liv 
compact;  and  may  have  stipulated  with  one  another  in  this  compiict,  t«> 
be  direct(*d  l)v  the  common  understandini;,  and  to  act  bv  the  common 
force,  for  their  general  benefit.  But  they  are  still,  by  the  law  of  na- 
ture, only  a  number  of  unconnected  individuals;  and,  consequently,  in 
the  view  of  the  law  <»f  nations,  thev  arc?  not  considered  as  one  col  be- 

• 

tive  body,  or  public  person.  For  the  compact,  by  which  thoy  xiuilo 
themselves,  is  void:  because  the  matter  of  it  is  unlawful.  The  inili\i- 
duals,  that  form  thenisolves  into  a  civil  societv,  are  bound,  bv  their  so- 
cial  compact,  to  ])ursue  and  to  maintain  a  common  benefit:  but  this  com- 
mon benefit  is  such  an  one,  as  is  intended  to  be  consistent  with  the  ob- 
ligations which  they  are  naturally  under  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  Where- 
as, the  common  benefit,  which  a  band  of  robbers,  or  a  coin])any  of  pi- 
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rates  propose  to  themselves,  consists  in  doing  harm  to  the  rest  of  man- 
kind. 

When  any  of  the  members  of  a  civil  society  make  use  of  force  to  op- 
pose the  execution  of  the  laws,  or  to  support  themselves  in  the  viola- 
tion of  them,  and  the  magistrates,  who  are  entrusted  with  the  internal 
executive  power,  exert  the  civil  force  to  repel  or  to  repress  them,  this 
is  a  contention  by  force,  and  may,  therefore,  be  called  war;  though,  in 
our  common  way  of  s]>eaking,  we  do  not  usually  give  it  this  name.  On 
one  side  it  is  a  riot,  or  a  tumult,  or  a  sedition,  or  an  unlawful  resistance. 
But  I  do  not  know,  that,  in  our  language,  there  is  any  particular  name 
for  it  on  the  other  side.  According  to  our  author's  notion  of  public 
war,  this  use  of  force,  on  the  side  of  the  magistrate,  would  be  a  public 
war,  and  the  whole  act  of  contention,  if  we  take  in  both  parts,  would 
be  a  mixed  war.  But  in  the  language  of  the  law  of  nations,  it  is  cer- 
tainly neither  public  nor  mixed.  For  this  law  relates  only  to  the  in- 
tercourse of  a  nation  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  takes  no  notice  of 
what  passes  within  a  nation,  either  between  the  several  members  of  it, 
or  between  the  body  and  any  of  the  members.  If  the  force,  which  is 
made  use  of  for  these  unlawful  purposes,  by  the  members  of  the  socie- 
ty, should  be  so  great  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  the  civil  magistrate  to 
take  the  military  force  to  his  assistance,  yet,  as  long  as  this  force  is  un- 
der the  direction  of  such  a  magistrate,  the  contention  is  still  what  it  was 
before:  it  has  no  name  on  the  part  of  the  society,  and  is  called  a  riot,  or 
a  tumult,  or  a  sedition,  or  an  unlawful  resistance,  on  the  part  of  the 
members. 

When  the  seditious  members  are  so  strong,  that  the  executive  body 
is  obliged  to  interpose,  and  to  take  the  command  and  direction  of  the 
military  force,  this  contention  is  called  a  rebellion  on  the  part  of  the 
subjects;  and  may  be  called  a  civil  war  on  the  part  of  the  society.  A 
contention  by  force,  is  a  mixed  act  of  the  same  sort,  and  may,  on  each 
part,  be  called  by  the  same  names,  where  the  subjects  endeavour,  by 
unjust  force,  to  overturn  the  government,  and  the  executive  body,  on 
behalf  of  the  society,  interposes  with  the  military  force  to  support  it. 

In  monarchies,  either  absolute  or  limited,  where  the  matter  in  dis- 
pute is  the  title  to  the  crown,  and  this  title  has  been  left  doubtful  by 
the  civil  law,  a  contention  by  force  is  a  civil  war  on  both  parts.  But 
if  the  civil  law  has  clearly  determined  the  title,  such  a  contention,  by 
force,  is  a  rebellion  on  the  part  that  claims  against  the  civil  law,  and  a 
civil  war  only  on  the  part  that  claims  under  it. 

Where  force  is  made  use  of  by  the  members  of  a  civil  society,  to  re- 
sist such  tyrannical  oppression  of  the  governors,  as  is  subversive  of  the 
ends  of  social  union,  a  war  of  this  sort  cannot  properly  be  called  rebel- 
lion; since  this  name  imports  a  forcible  opposition  to  lawful  authority. 
And  the  presumption,  that  civil  governors  will  always  discharge  their 
duty,  has  prevented  mankind  from  giving  it  any  name,  which  implies 
injustice  on  the  side  of  the  governors.  Such  a  war,  therefore,  goes 
under  the  general  name  of  a  civil  war. 

If  any  one  should  ask,  whether  these  internal  wars  of  a  civil  society 
are  public,  or  private,  or  mixed?  we  must  certainly  answer,  that,  in  the 
language  of  the  law  of  nations,  they  are  neither.  For,  since  this  law 
takes  no  notice  of  what  passes  within  a  civil  society,  as  fur  as  what 
passes  there  has  no  reference  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  it  has  no  occasion 
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to  mention  wars  of  this  sort;  and,  therefore,  g:ives  them  no  name:  it 
does  not  so  much  as  call  them  wars;  and  much  less  does  it  rank  them 
under  the  heads  of  public,  or  private,  or  mixed.     The  reason  whj  some 
writers  have  thouf^ht  that  these  contentions,  by  force,  within  a  societv, 
are  not  to  be  called  wars  at  all,  may,  perha|)s,  have  been,  that  the  law 
of  nations  does  not  call  them  so.     But  this  reason  is  of  no  weight:  for 
the  law  of  nations  does  not  call  them  wars;  not  because  they  are  not 
wars,  but  because  they  are  such  acts  as  do  not  come  within  its  view, 
and  as  it  has,  therefore,  given   no  name  to.     They  have  certainly  the 
nature  of  war;  for  they  are  contentions  by  force.     Common  usage,  like- 
wise, has  given  them  this  name,  and  calls  them  civil  wars.     And  if,  io- 
stead  of  attending  to  the  precise  language  of  the  law  of  nations,  we  at- 
tend to  the  nature  of  the  acts,  we  shall  find,  that  civil  wars  may  be 
either  public,  or  mixed,  or  private.     A  civil  war,  upon  a  doubtful  title 
to  the  crown,  may  be  called  a  public  one;  because  the  heads  of  each 
party  are  respectively  considered  by  their  own  people  as  public  per- 
sons.    Where  the  contention,  by  force,  is  a  rebellion  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  and  a  civil  war  on  the  part  of  the  government,  this  is  a  mixed 
war:  one  of  the  parties  is  under  the  conduct  of  a  public  person,  and  the 
other  consists  of  private  persons.     And  since  the  people  cannot  act 
upon  a  right  of  resistance,  but  only  so  far  as  they  are  not  in  subjection, 
and  the  governors  have  no  jurisdiction,  a  civil  war,  which  begins  and 
is  carried  on  upon  this  right,  may  be  called  a  private  one:  because, 
where  there  is  no  subjection  on  one  side,  and  no  jurisdiction  on  the 
other,  the  persons  concerned  are,  in  respect  of  one  another,  private 
persons. 

Solemn  war,  what;  X.  Public  war  is  divided  into  perfect  and  imperfect 
and  why  called  The  former  sort  is  more  usually  called  solemn,  accord- 
jus  ^^a^.  j^^  ^^  ^j^^  l^^^  ^j.  nations,  and  the  latter  unsolemn  war. 
Grotius  defines  perfect,  or  solemn  war,  to  be  such  public  war  as  is  de- 
clared or  proclaimed.  Indeed,  the  very  name  of  war,  is  so  far  appro- 
priated, by  common  usage,  to  solemn  war,  that,  when  we  speak  of  war, 
we  are  generally  supposed  to  mean  this  sort;  unless  we  add  some  term 
of  distinction  to  show,  that  we  mean  some  other  sort,  by  calling  it  a 
private  war,  or  a  civil  war,  or  a  piratical  war.  Unsolemn,  or  imper- 
fect wars  between  nations;  that  is,  such  wars  as  nations  carry  on  against 
one  another,  without  declaring  or  proclaiming  them,  though  they  are 
public  wars,  arc  seldom  called  wars  at  all:  tliey  are  more  usually  known 
by  the  name  of  reprisals,  or  of  acts  of  hostility. 

Thus  we  find,  that,  to  make  a  war  a  solemn  one,  according  to  the  law 
of  nations,  *two  things  are  required:  first,  it  must  be  a  public  war; 
that  is,  the  contending  parties  must  be  two  nations,  acting  respectivclr 
under  the  direction  and  by  the  authority  of  their  supreme  executive 
body:  and,  secondly,  it  must  be  proclaimed,  notified  or  declared.  The 
use  of  the  common  force  of  a  nation,  by  lawful  authority,  to  quell  in- 
surrections, or  to  repress  rebellions,  though  we  find  that  there  is  some- 
times a  declaration  of  war,  at  least  on  the  side  of  the  rebels,  is  not  a 
solemn  war,  according  to  the  law  of  nations;  because  this  law  does  not 
consider  it  as  a  public  war:  and  reprisals,  though  they  are  contentions 
by  force  between  two  nations,  and  may,  therefore,  be  called  public  wars, 

•  Grot.  Lib.  1.  Cap.  III.  §  IV. 
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are  not  solemn  wars;  because  they  are  not  preceded  by  any  express  and 
open  declaration  of  war. 

Perhaps  another  definition  of  solemn  war  may  be  found,  which  will 
help  us  in  explaining  the  natural  effects  of  proclaiming  or  declaring 
war.  A  solemn  war  is  a  war  which  appears  evidently  to  be  a  national 
act  on  both  sides;  or  to  be  the  war  of  the  whole  collective  body  of  one 
nation  against  the  whole  collective  body  of  another.  This  definition 
includes  all  that  b  included  in  our  author's  definition.  A  war  cannot 
be  a  national  act  on  both  sides,  without  being  a  public  one:  and  it  can- 
not appear  evidently  to  be  a  national  act  without  being  proclaimed  or 
declared. 

When  a  solemn  war  is  called,  as  it  sometimes  is  called,  a  just  war, 
according  to  the  law  of  nations,  *Grotius  imagines,  that  tiiis  appella- 
tion is  intended  to  denote,  not  that  the  law  of  nature,  or  of  nations,  al- 
lows only  this  sort  of  war,  and  forbids  all  other  sorts,  but  that  this  sort 
produces, — quoadam  juris  effecttLS^ — certain  effects  by  the  law  of  na- 
tions, which  no  other  sort  will  produce.  The  effects,  which  he  means, 
are  impunity  for  what  is  done,  and  property  in  what  is  taken.  We 
will  inquire,  presently,  how  far  these  effects  are  peculiar  to  solemn 
war;  and,  in  the  meantime,  will  examine  our  author's  opinion  about  the 
reason  for  giving  the  name  of  just  wars  to  wars  of  this  sort.  What  he 
has  advanced  about  the  effects  which  the  law  of  nations  allows  to  so- 
lemn wars,  and  about  the  reason  for  calling  them  just  wars,  upon  ac- 
count of  these  effects,  he  explains  by  the  two  instances  of  marriages 
and  wills.  When  the  Roman  law  calls  the  matrimonial  union  of  free 
persons  a  just  marriage,  this  appellation,  he  says,  is  not  intended  to  de- 
note, that  the  matrimonial  union  of  slaves,  though  this  has  not  the  same 
appellation  given  to  it,  is  unjust  or  forbidden;  but  only  that  the  former 
produces  some  effects,  or  some  claims  by  this  law,  which  the  latter  does 
not  produce.  In  like  manner,  when  a  will,  as  it  is  distinguished  from 
a  codicil,  is  called  a  just  will  by  the  same  law,  we  are  not  to  understand 
from  hence,  that  making  a  codicil  is  an  unlawful  act;  but  only  that  this 
law  gives  some  effects  to  a  will,  which  it  does  not  give  to  a  codicil. 

But,  perhaps,  a  just  marriage  and  a  just  will  might  derive  this  appel- 
lation rather  from  their  nature,  than  from  their  consequences.  Some 
matrimonial  unions  seem  to  have  been  called  just  marriages,  not  upon 
account  of  the  effects  of  law  which  they  produced,  but  upon  account 
of  their  legal  perfection;  that  is,  their  exact  conformity  to  the  strictest 
or  highest  rules,  which  the  law,  relating  to  such  unions,  had  prescribed: 
whilst  other  matrimonial  unions,  though  the  law,  as  it  had  not  forbid- 
den them,  allowed  of  their  validity,  were  not  called  just  marriages;  be- 
cause they  wanted  this  conformity  to  the  highest  rules  of  the  law,  and 
were,  therefore,  in  the  view  of  the  law,  imperfect  in  their  kind.  In 
like  manner,  one  sort  of  disposition  of  a  man's  goods,  upon  the  event 
of  his  death,  seems  to  have  been  called  a  just  will;  whilst  another  sort 
was  called  a  codicil,  without  the  appellation  of  just;  because  the  former 
was  perfectly  conformable  to  the  strictest  notion,  that  the  law  had  of 
such  a  disposition,  or  was  attended  with  all  the  qualities  that  the  law 
required;  whilst  the  latter,  having  no  more  requisites  of  law  than  were 
necessary  to  make  it  a  valid  act,  fell  short  of  legal  perfection. 

*  Orot.  Lib.  I.  Cap.  IIL  ^  IV. 
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The  Roman  writers  apply  the  word,  just,  to  some  wars,  and  distm- 
guish  them  from  other  wars,  to  which  they  do  not  give  the  same  appel- 
lation. But  when  the  former  are  thus  called  just  wars,  this  appellation 
is  not  desipied  to  denote,  that  they  produced  any  peculiar  effects  of 
law,  but  only  that,  in  the  manner  of  l)e<;inning  them,  they  were  exactly 
conformable  to  the  rules  of  their  fecial  law,  or  law  of  arms.  When 
they  call  this  law  the  law  of  nations,  we  are  not  to  understand  from 
hence,  that  it  was  a  positive  law,  er.tablis>hed  by  the  consent  of  all  na- 
tions. It  was  in  itself  only  a  civil  law  of  their  own:  tht>y  called  it  a 
law  of  nations;  because  the  design  of  it  was  ti>  direct  them  how  ihej 
should  behave  towards  otlier  nations  in  the  hostile  intercourse  of  war: 
and  not  because  all  nations  were  obliired  to  observe  it. 

I  do  not  deny,  that  such  acts  as  are  called  just  ones,  upon  account  of 
their  legal  perfection,  or  their  fxacl  conforii;ity  with  law,  produce  ef- 
fects which  other  acts,  that  are  h>s  perfect  in  their  kind,  will  not  pro- 
duce: I  only  deny,  that  these  eilects  of  the  Uw  are  the  reason  why  the 
acts  arc  called  just  ones.  And  in  denying  this,  I  am  supported  bra 
very  common  use  of  the  word,  just.  We  frequently  apply  it,  both  to 
actions  and  to  things,  to  denote  that  they  are  perfect  in  their  kind.  In 
this  sense  we  speak  of  a  just  battle,  a  just  army,  and  a  just  volume,  to 
distinguish  them  from  a  skirmish,  a  small  party,  and  a  pamphlet.  Since, 
therefore,  actions  are  thus  called  just,  to  denote  that  they  have  a  gene- 
ral perfection  in  their  kind,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  that,  when  ther 
are  called  just  in  reference  to  any  law,  this  appellation  should  be  under- 
stood to  denote,  that  they  have  a  legal  |MTfection  in  their  kind. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  a  solemn  war  is  called 
a  just  one,  according  to  the  law  of  nations;  because  in  the  view  of  this 
law,  it  has  some  sort  of  lesal  perfection.     But  this  perfection  cannot 
consist  in  an  internal  conforinitv  with  the  law:  for,  if  it  did,  as  this  law 
is  only  the  law  of  nature  applied  to  the  collective  persons  of  civil  so- 
cieties, no  wars  could  he  called  just,  unless  they  wi're  moved  u|>t»n  >uch 
reasons  as  the  law  oi'  nature  will  justify:  whereas,  in  the  sense  th:it  we 
are  now  iiuiuiringahnut,  wars  are  called  just,  provided  they  are  solemn, 
without  any  regard   to   their  internal   reasons.     The  legal   perfeclifn, 
therefore,  upon  account  of  which  solemn  wars  are  distinguished  from 
other  wars,  by  this  ajipellalion  of  ']\\<t,  is  merely  external.      Tlie  reaJtr 
may,  probably,  see  Ijv  this  time,  what  this  external   perft  ction  is.     .\> 
nations  are  the  only  proper  o!»jocts  of  the  law  of  iiation>,  na  Cv>nlention 
by  force,  is  properly  called  war,  in  the  language  of  this  l.iw,  unlcrS  na- 
tions are  the  contending  parties;  that  is,  unle>s  it  is  a  public  war.    Bui 
among>t  the  wars  of  nations,  some  are  imperfectly  pu!>lic.      If  one  na- 
tion seizes  the  goods  of  another  nation  i>v  force,  uj)un  aceriint  of  ^OIlle 
damagf^s  which  the  former  has  sullered  from  the  latter,  such  contention*. 
by  force,  are  called  reprisals.     There  nuiy,  likewise,  be  other  acts  of 
hostility  between  two  nati<»ns,  which  do  not   properly  conie  under  the 
notion  of  reprisals:  such  as  the  besieging  of  each  others  towns,  or  the 
sinking  of  each  others  tleets,  whilst  the  natic»ns,  in  other  respects,  arc 
at  peace  with  one  another.     These  are   public   wars;  because  nations 
arc  the  contending  parties.     But  as  they  are  confined  to  some  jxo-ticular 
objects,  they  are  of  the  imperfect  sort,  and  do  not  come  up  to  the  hi:jh- 
est  notion  of  a  public  war;  whidi  consists  in  a  war  of  the  whole  collec- 
tive person  of  one  nation,  against  (he  whole  collective  person  of  another 
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nation.    The  design  of  a  declaration  of  war,  by  which  the  war  becomes 
a  solemn  one,  is  to  bring  it  up  to  this  highest  notion  of  public  war,  or 
to  make  it  perfectly  public:  and  it  is  this  legal  perfection,  from  whence 
such  wars  have  the  appellation  of  just  ones:  by  calling  them  just  wars, 
we  only  mean,  that  they  are  perfect  ones,  according  to  the  law  of  nations. 
XI.  The  law  of  nations  considers  each  civil  society  justifying  c«uset 
as  a  moral  person,  and  all  the  several  societies  of  the  "^  ^'v* 
world  as  so  many  distinct  persons,  in  a  state  of  natural  equality.  Since, 
therefore,  an  injury  is,  by  the  law  of  nature,  the  only  justifiable  cause 
of  war  amongst  individuals  in  a  like  state  of  equality;  nothing  but  an 
injury  will  justify  a  war  amongst  civil  societies  by  the  law  of  nations. 
But  *as  amongst  individuals,  so  likewise  amongst  civil  societies,  an  in- 
jury will  make  the  use  of  force  just,  either  before  or  after  it  is  done. 
Force  may  be  made  use  of  amongst  nations,  to  guard  against  an  injury 
before  it  is  done;  to  stop  it,  when  it  is  beginning;  to  obtain  security, 
that  it  shall  not  proceed;  or  to  repel  it,  when  it  is  near  at  hand.    After 
an  injury  has  been  done,  it  produces  both  a  right  to  recover  reparation 
for  the  damages,  that  have  arisen  from  it,  and  a  right  likewise  to  inflict 
punishment,  in  order  to  prevent  the  nation,  which  has  done  harm  now, 
frctm  doing  the  like  again. 

By  the  law  of  nature,  a  future  injury  is  not  a  just  cause  of  private 
war,  unless  there  is  a  plain  design  of  doing  it,  and  no  other  way  of  pre- 
venting it  from  being  done.  And  this  law,  when  it  is  applied  to  civil 
societies,  and  so  becomes  a  law  of  nations,  makes  no  fardber  allowance 
in  favour  of  public  war.  f  The  growing  power,  therefore,  of  a  nation, 
whilst  it  abstains  from  doing  and  from  attempting  to  do  injuries  to  its 
neighbours,  is  no  justifiable  cause  for  them  to  make  war  upon  it,  in  or- 
der to  stop  the  growth  of  its  power,  before  it  has  acquired  strength 
enough  to  give  it  an  opportunity  of  injuring  them.  For  it  is  only 
the  apparent  design  of  doing  an  injury,  and  not  the  power  of  doing 
one,  that  makes  defence  by  force  lawful.  In  deliberations  about  war, 
some  regard  may  indeed  be  had  to  the  probability,  that  a  nation  will 
f^ow  too  strong  for  us,  if  we  do  not  take  care  to  reduce  it  in 
time.  But  this  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  prudential  cause,  and  not  as 
a  justifiable  cause  of  war.  If  other  causes  make  a  war  just,  this  con- 
sideration will  make  it  advisable:  but  this  consideration  alone  is  not 
sufficient  to  justify  a  war,  if  no  injury  has  yet  been  done  or  attempted. 
The  law  of  nations  being  the  same  amongst  civil  societies  with  the 
law  of  nature  amongst  individuals;  nothing  but  what  is  strictly  or  pro- 
perly an  injury,  will  justify  a  public  war.  From  whence  it  follows,  that 
where  any  nation  makes  war  upon  another  only  u)K)n  account  of  ;(some 
neglect  or  refusal  of  what  is  matter  of  favour,  or  of  courtesy,  or  even  of 
humanity,  such  a  war  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations.  The  false  re- 
ligion, likewise,  of  a  nation,  can  be  no  otherwise  a  just  cause  of  making 
war  upon  it,  than  as  this  religion  has  actually  produced  some  real  and 
proper  injury,  or  some  attempt  to  do  such  an  injury. 

Not  only  such  injuries,  as  affect  a  nation  immediately  in  its  collective 
capacity,  §but  such,  likewise,  as  are  done  to  any  of  its  members,  are  a 
justifiable  cause  of  war.     For  these,  by  the  law  of  nations,  are  parts  of 
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between  vrh'it  i$  a  ju«t  cau?^  of  wu-  iQ  respect  ot  tbe  fiadoo  itsdi^lB 
which  the?e  ]Zi€riiil>ers  b^lor.z.  azid  wh^i  »  a  jusi  cause  of  war  Ld  re- 
spect of  ih^  natiori  that  has  dorje  ihe  ir.iurr.  A«  a  ciril  societj  is  obiice^ 
by  the  KKrial  compact,  to  i^ird  the  rizfats  ot  its  several  ■aembcra;  so 
it  is  oVjli{E^d  likewi*^.  br  the  »L3ie  coxupact.  to  nard  the  mmnon  into- 
re^t  of  thrr  whole.  L'ri[f«?.  iheretore.  the  iDJuiy.  which  some  of  the 
mefubers  have  suffered,  affects,  either  iD  itself  or  in  its  eooseqneocMf 
the  whole  society,  or  such  a  part  as  bears  a  consderable  proportioo  to 
the  whole;  however  it  misht  justify  a  war  in  respect  of  the  nalioi 
which  has  done  the  injury,  it  would  scarce  justify  the  covemors  of  ik 
nation,  to  which  those,  who  have  suffered  the  injnrj*  belong,  in  rcspcd 
of  the  dutv  which  thev  owe  to  their  own  societv,  ii'  thev  should  hazard 
the  safety  of  the  whole  by  a  war,  and  sacrifice  the  lives  of  many,  utd 
the  fortunes  of  most  of  their  subjects,  to  redress  such  an  injary.  lotke 
meantime,  the  duty  which  the  society  owes  to  its  injured  members,  is 
not  6upers^:ded.  Thoueh  the  society  is  not  obliged  to  redress  them  br 
war,  when  this  method  of  redress  is  inconsistent  with  the  general  iote 
rest;  yet  it  is  still  obliged  to  secure  their  rights:  and  this  obligatioo  cu 
be  no  otherwise  discharged  than  by  making  them  amends  out  of  the 
public  projierty  for  what  they  have  lost. 

Amongst  the  other  ways,  in  which  an  injury  is  a  just  cause  of  var, 
we  have  mentioned  the  right  of  inflicting  punishment*  where  an  injurj 
has  been  committed.  And  as  ^individuals  have  this  right  in  a  state  of 
equality,  the  law  of  nations  zives  the  same  right  to  the  collective  per- 
sons of  civil  sof:ieti*;s.  Whf-re  an  injury  has  been  done,  a  nation,  like 
an  individual,  has  not  only  a  riiihttou  reparation  of  the  damages,  which 
it  has  sust'iined,  but  it  has  likewise  a  right,  where  there  was  anv  ma- 
licious design  of  doing  harm,  to  take  such  measures  with  those  who 
have  done  it,  as  may  prevent  them  from  doing  the  like  again. 

A  nation  maybe  '^"-  ^^^  '''^'  ^^  nations  does  not  suppose  that  a 
accotinubK:  for  civil  sociotv  niust  ncccssarily  be  a  principal  or  an  ac- 
thc  vA  of  one  of  cessory  in  every  act  which  is  done  bv  anv  of  its  mem- 
.u  nr,r:,nbcn.  ^^^,^^      p^^.   ^j^j^  ,^^^  ^j^jj^^  j^  Considers  the  several 

members  as  parts  of  the  collective  body,  does  not  suppose  each  mem- 
ber to  have  no  will  of  his  own,  or  to  be  incapable  of  acting  for  him- 
self, without  the  command  or  the  consent  of  that  body.  But  though 
a  nation  is  not  nr;ressarily  an  accessory  to  every  injury,  which  is  done 
by  any  of  its  members,  cither  to  the  general  body,  or  to  the  par- 
ticular members  of  other  nations;  yet  it  may  make  itself  an  accessory, 
cither  fby  conniving  at  the  injury,  whilst  it  is  committed,  and  neglect- 
ing to  prevent  i*,  or  l)y  protecting  those  who  have  done  the  injury, 
against  the  just  demands  of  those  who  have  suffered  it.  By  means, 
therefore,  of  such  connivance,  or  such  protection,  a  society  becomes 
accountable  for  the  crimes  or  faults  of  its  members. 

Amongst  individuals,  the  faults  of  servants  may,  in  many  instances, 
be  charged  ujmn  their  master;  because  they  are  under  his  authority, 

•  Src  Uook  f .  Chap.  XIX.  fj  Ilf-  f  Grot.  Lib.  II.  Cap.  XXI.  §  I,  11,  IIL 
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and  it  is  his  business  to  take  care  that  they  do  not  misbehave  themselves. 
And,  upon  the  same  principles,  the  neglect  of  a  nation,  in  not  prevent- 
ing the  subjects  of  it  from  offending,  will  make  the  nation  a  party  in 
their  offence:  for  the  nation,  since  they  are  under  its  jurisdiction,  is 
obliged  to  take  care  that  they  do  no  harm  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  But 
such  neglect  does  not  make  a  nation  accessory  to  the  acts  of  subjects, 
that  are  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  and  have  renounced  their  allegiance;  or 
that  are  not  within  its  territories:  for,  in  these  circumstances,  the  sub- 
jects, whatever  they  may  be  of  right,  are  not  under  its  jurisdiction  in 
&ct.  The  law  of  nature,  as  it  respects  civil  societies,  and  is  called  the 
law  of  nations,  is  something  different  in  this  matter  from  the  same  law, 
as  it  respects  individuals.  Servants  are  commonly  under  the  eye  of 
their  master,  so  that  he  has  constant  opportunities  of  knowing  what 
thev  do:  whereas,  subjects  are  not  so  immediately  under  the  eye  of  the 
society;  that  is,  of  the  civil  governors  who  act  for  it;  and,  consequently, 
many  things,  which  are  done  by  the  subjects,  may  escape  their  know- 
ledge. Now,  the  general  rule  of  law  is,  that  no  person,  either  indivi- 
dual or  collective,  can,  by  means  of  any  neglect  in  not  preventing  the 
fault  of  another,  be  an  accessory  to  the  fault,  unless  he  was  obliged  to 
prevent  it,  and  knew,  likewise,  that  the  fault  was  committed:  for,  how- 
ever he  might,  u\wn  other  accounts,  be  under  a  general  obligation  to 
prevent  it,  yet,  if  he  did  not  know  of  it,  he  could  not  in  this  particular 
instance,  be  under  any  such  obligation;  because  no  person's  obligation 
extends  beyond  his  knowledge.  From  hence  it  follows,  that  the  same 
law  of  nature,  which  charges  all  the  faults  of  slaves  upon  their  master, 
will  only  charge  such  faults  of  subjects  U])on  a  nation,  as  were  too  fre- 
quent, or  too  notorious  to  esca|)e  the  knowledge  of  the  public. 

After  an  injury  has  been  committed,  a  nation,  by  protecting  the  of- 
fender against  those  who  have  a  right  to  require  reparation  of  damages, 
or  to  inflict  punishment,  in  order  to  defeat  their  right,  makes  itself  a 
party  in  the  injury.  Connivance,  or  neglect  to  prevent  an  injury,  can- 
not make  a  nation  a  party  to  the  injury,  unless  the  offender  is  one  of  its 
own  subjects;  or,  at  least,  was  within  its  territories  when  the  injury 
was  done:  because,  in  any  other  circumstances,  he  is  not  under  the  na- 
tion's jurisdiction.  But  by  granting  protection  to  an  offender,  it  may 
become  a  party,  not  only  in  such  injuries  as  are  committed  by  its  own 
proper  subjects,  or  by  foreigners,  who,  by  being  resident  within  its  ter- 
ritories, make  themselves  temporary  subjects,  but  in  such,  likewise,  as 
are  committed  abroad,  either  by  its  own  subjects,  or  by  foreigners,  who 
afterwards  take  refuge  in  its  territories. 

But  the  law  of  nations,  by  considering  every  civil  society  as  a  dis- 
tinct and  entire  body,  which  is  united  into  one  collective  person,  by  a 
social  compact,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  and  advancing  its  own  wel- 
fare, allows  every  civil  society  to  have  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  over 
its  own  members:  for  it  could  not  be  a  distinct  and  entire  body,  if  its 
members  were  subject  to  any  other  jurisdiction  besides  its  own.  Now, 
the  notion  of  an  exclusive  jurisdiction,  vested  in  each  nation,  implies, 
(hat  it  has  a  right  to  judge  for  itself  how  far  its  own  members  are  to  be 
punished,  and  whether  they  are  to  be  punished  at  all,  or  to  be  pardon- 
ed. From  whence  it  seems  to  follow,  that  a  nation,  by  not  punishing 
one  of  its  members,  or  by  not  suffering  any  one  else  to  punish  him, 
only  exercises  such  a  jurisdiction  as  the  law  of  nations  allows.     And 
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the  protection  of  a  jsubject  against  punishment  is,  in  this  view  of  it,  so 
far  from  making  the  nation  a  party  in  any  injury  which  he  has  commit- 
ted, that  it  discharges  the  subject  himself  from  all  obligations  that  arose 
from  thence.  But  this  difficulty,  if  it  is  one,  arises  merely  from  not 
attending  to  the  nature  of  that  exclusive  jurisdiction  whi^h  the  law  of 
nations  allows  to  every  civil  society.  For  it  is  only  a  jurisdiction  with- 
in the  society  itself;  that  is,  a  jurisdiction  where  none  but  itself  and  its 
own  members  are  concerned;  and,  consequently,  does  not  extend  to 
such  oifences  as  we  are  now  speaking  of;  to  offences,  which  are  com- 
mitted by  the  members  of  one  society,  either  against  the  body,  or  against 
the  members  of  another.  Neither  the  nature  of  social  union,  nor 
the  consent  of  mankind  to  consider  civil  societies  as  distinct  and  entire 
collective  persons,  will  give  any  nation  an  exclusive  jurisdiction,  where 
the  offences  are  of  this  kind. 

There  is  another  difficulty  in  this  matter,  which  is  of  more  import- 
ance. Every  nation  has  an  exclusive  property  in  its  own  territories. 
*  No  persons,  therefore,  who  are  not  members  of  it,  can  lawfully  come 
thither  without  its  leave.  And  whatever  right  of  harmless  profit  they 
might  pretend,  yet  if  the  nation  apprehends  that  it  would  be  daneerouf 
to  itself  to  let  them  come  thither,  the  law  of  nations  does  not  oblige  it 
to  give  them  leave.  If,  therefore,  any  person  is  found  within  its  terri- 
tories, who  has  committed  an  offence  against  a  foreign  nation,  or  against 
the  members  of  a  foreign  nation,  what  is  to  be  done  with  him.'  The 
nation,  in  whose  territories  he  is,  cannot  justly  punish  him,  if  what  he 
has  done,  though  it  is  a  crime  by  the  law  of  nature,  or  of  nations,  is 
not  forbidden  by  its  own  civil  law.  It  would  be  dangerous  to  the  na- 
tion to  admit  foreigners  to  come  into  its  territories,  with  an  armed  force, 
to  punish  him:  and,  consequently,  as  they  cannot  come  thither  without 
leave,  so,  in  view  to  the  safety,  or,  at  least,  to  the  peace  of  the  society, 
it  would  be  wrong  to  give  them  leave.  And  yet,  if  the  nation  screens 
him  from  punishment,  it  becomes  a  party  in  his  crime,  and  gives  those 
who  are  offended,  a  just  cause  of  making  war  upon  it.  What  remains, 
therefore,  for  the  nation  to  do,  is  what  the  injured  nation  has  a  right  to 
demand:  he  ought  to  be  delivered  up  to  those  against  whom  the  crime 
is  committed,  that  they  may  punish  him  within  their  own  territories. 
This  is  the  right.  But  how  far  a  nation,  that  has  been  injured  in  itself, 
or  in  its  members,  will  choose,  either  to  insist  upon  this  right  at  first, 
by  demanding  the  criminal,  or  to  support  it  afterwards  by  force,  if  the 
demand  should  not  be  complied  with,  depends  upon  its  own  discretion. 
And  if  it  is  a  general  practice  in  Europe,  as  Grotius  affirms  that  it  is,  to 
waive  this  right,  unless  where  the  crimes  are  very  heinous,  the  prac- 
tice has  been  taken  up  upon  principles  either  of  political  prudence,  or 
of  tenderness  towards  the  offenders:  for,  whatever  may  have  been  es- 
tablished amongst  particular  nations,  by  express  compacts,  there  is  no 
general  law  which  obliges  all  nations  in  the  world,  or  all  nations  in 
Europe,  to  hold  this  conduct. 

We  may  observe,  by  the  way,  that  when  a  nation  thus  delivers  up 
one  of  its  subjects,  this  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  social  rights  of  such 
subject:  for  by  the  social  compact,  he  acquires  only  a  right  to  be  pro- 
tected against  suffering  causeless  harm,  and  not  a  right  to  be  protected 
in  doing  causeless  harm. 

•  Grot.  Lib.  II.  Cap.  XXL  §  IV,  V. 
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When  a  state  delivers  up  an  offending  member  to  pacify  an  enemj, 
and  the  enemy,  either  having  some  other  cause  of  war,  or  being  re- 
solved to  make  war  at  any  rate,  refuses  to  receive  him;  *  Grotius  in- 
quires, whether  he  continues  a  member  of  the  state,  after  this  act,  or 
whether  it  deprives  him  of  his  right  of  citizenship?  Cicero  maintains, 
that  the  right  of  citizenship  continues;  because  such  a  delivering  up 
of  a  member  is  a  sort  of  donation,  and  can,  therefore,  produce  no  effect 
without  acceptance.  And,  undoubtedly,  if  we  keep  to  the  strict  notion 
of  delivering  up,  there  can  be  no  such  act  on  one  part,  if  there  is  no 
acceptance  on  the  other  part:  for  the  strict  notion  of  delivery,  implies 
acceptance:  where  there  is  no  acceptance,  there  may  be  an  attempt  or 
endeavour  to  deliver,  but  there  can  be  no  actual  delivery.  But  the 
question  is,  whether  the  act  of  the  state,  though  it  cannot  be  strictly 
and  properly  called  delivery,  is  not  of  such  a  sort,  as  cuts  off  the  right 
of  citizenship?  Grotius  explains  this  act  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
permission  to  the  enemy  to  punish  the  offending  member:  and  as  the 
state,  by  such  permission,  does  not  give  any  right  to  the  enemy  over 
the  offending  member,  but  only  removes  the  impediment,  which  its 
own  right  of  territory  had  laid  in  the  way  of  punishment;  it  cannot, 
by  this  act,  be  understood  to  deprive  its  own  member  of  any  right:  for 
where  no  right  is  given  on  one  side,  no  right  can  be  taken  away  on  the 
other  side.  But  this  is  an  imperfect  description  of  the  act  of  the  state: 
this  act  does  not  consist  merely  in  permitting  the  enemy  to  punish  him, 
but  in  withdrawing  protection.  Scaevola,  as  he  is  quoted  by  Grotius, 
explains  it  in  this  manner,  and  from  hence,  concludes,  that  the  member 
loses  his  right  of  citizenship,  or  ceases  to  be  a  member,  whether  the 
enemy  accepts  him  or  not:  because,  where  protection  is  justly  with- 
drawn, there  can  be  no  right  of  citizenship.  We  may,  however,  reply, 
that  q^  state  withdraws  its  protection  only  for  a  certain  purpose,  and 
not  absolutely;  for  the  purpose  of  putting  it  into  the  enemies'  power  to 

rfunish  the  offending  member,  from  whom  protection  is  thus  withdrawn, 
n  all  other  respects,  his  right  to  protection,  which  is  the  foundation  of 
citizenship,  continues.  And  if  this  purpose  does  not  take  place,  as  it 
does  not,  where  the  enemy  refuses  to  receive  him;  his  right  remains 
entire. 

How  far  it  would  be  f  lawful  for  a  state  to  deliver  up  one  of  its  mem- 
bers, who  has  committed  no  crime,  in  order  to  preserve  itself  from 
being  destroyed  by  a  powerful  enemy,  depends  upon  the  claims  arising 
out  of  civil  union,  and  not  upon  the  law  of  nations.  For  we  are  not  to 
inquire  here,  whether  one  nation  can  justify  itself,  in  making  such  a 
demand  upon  another?  but  whether  the  nation,  upon  which  the  demand 
is  made,  can  lawfully  comply  with  it? 

In  speaking  of  the  power  of  a  society  over  a  whole  province,  or  any 
other  considerable  part  of  it,  |  Grotius  determines,  that  it  has  no  right 
to  alienate  such  parts,  without  their  consent.  For  the  right,  which  the 
society  has  over  them,  depends  upon  the  original  compact,  by  which 
they  united  themselves  to  it:  and  since  the  terms  of  this  compact  are, 
that  they  will  pay  allegiance  to  the  society  in  return  for  protection; 
they  cannot  be  understood  to  have  given  the  society,  by  this  act,  a  right 

•  Grot  Lib.  n.  Cap.  XXI.  §  IV,  V.  f  <^^  I^*  ^  Cap.  XXV.  §  m. 

♦  Grot  Lib.  U.  Cap.  VI.  §  IV,  V.  VH. 
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to  cut  them  off  from  it  causelessly,  and  to  put  them  under  the  juris- 
diction of  any  other  society:  because,  if  the  society  has  this  right,  die 
corresponding  obligation  of  the  parts  must  be,  not  only  an  obligation  to  be 
directed  by  the  will  of  the  society  in  retuVn  for  protection,  but  even  to 
obey  the  society,  where  their  obedience  would  put  them  out  of  its  pro- 
tection. He  determines,  in  like  manner,  that  a  part  cannot  transfer  its 
allegiance  to  another  society,  without  the  consent  of  the  society,  of 
which  it  is  a  part.  Necessity,  however,  would  justify  the  part  in  thus 
transferring  its  allegiance:  because  the  social  compact,  like  all  other 
compacts,  admits  of  the  equitable  exception  of  necessity. 

But  here  Grotius  adds,  that  the  part  has,  in  this  respect,  a  fuller  ri^t 
than  the  whole.  Necessity,  by  superseding  the  obligation  of  the  social 
compact,  supersedes  all  civil  jurisdiction.  The  part,  therefore,  in 
these  circumstances,  is  under  no  other  obligation  towards  the  wiiole, 
than  it  would  have  been  in  a  state  of  nature;  where  there  is  no  such 
relation  of  part  and  whole,  of  subject  and  society,  and,  consequently,  nt 
obligation  of  one  towards  the  other.  But  if  this  is  the  effect  of  neces- 
sity, if  it  reduces  things  to  the  state  of  nature,  and  so  leaves  no  dvfl 
jurisdiction;  the  society  can  have  no  extraordinary  authority  over  loj 
part  of  it,  grounded  upon  the  plea  of  necessity,  to  cut  such  part  off 
from  the  general  body,  and  to  place  it  under  a  new  and  foreign  jurii- 
diction.  Necessity,  instead  of  giving  the  society  such  an  extraordinirj 
authority,  puts  an  end  even  to  its  ordinary  jurisdiction. 

I  agree  with  our  author,  that  necessity  does  not  give  the  society  snek 
an  extraordinary  authority.  But  he  seems  to  be  mistaken  in  supposing, 
that  necessity  gives  the  part  a  fuller  or  more  extensive  right  in  respect 
of  the  society,  than  it  gives  the  society  in  respect  of  the  part.  For 
when  a  part  of  any  society  transfers  its  allegiance,  this  act,  as  far  as  it 
relates  to  this  particular  society,  is  only  the  withdrawing  of  alle^ance. 
What  follows  this  act,  or  what  attends  upon  it,  when  the  part,  which 
so  withdraws  allegiance  from  one  society,  puts  itself  under  the  juris- 
diction of  another,  has  no  relation  to  the  former  society.  We  do,  in- 
deed, call  the  whole  -act  a  transfer  of  allegiance:  but  what  is  done  in 
such  a  transfer,  relates  to  this  society  no  otherwise,  than  as  allegiance 
is  withdrawn  from  it.  Whether  the  part  puts  itself  under  another  ju- 
risdiction, by  joining  itself  to  some  other  nation,  or  whether  it  forms 
itself  into  a  nation,  and  sets  up  a  jurisdiction  of  its  own;  or  whether 
the  several  individuals,  that  compose  it,  live  independently  afterwards 
in  a  state  of  nature;  the  society,  to  which  the  part  belonged,  is  not 
concerned  in  any  of  these  acts.  If  the  part  could,  of  right,  withdraw 
its  allegiance,  any  of  these  acts  will  be  equally  lawful.  The  question, 
therefore,  about  the  right  of  any  part  of  a  society  to  transfer  its  alle- 
giance to  another  society,  when  it  cannot  otherwise  be  preserved, 
aniounts  only  to  this,  whether  it  has  a  right,  in  such  circumstances,  to 
withdraw  its  allegiance.  And  if  necessity,  by  superseding  the  juris- 
diction of  the  society,  will  give  it  this  right;  the  part  and  the  whole  are 
in  the  same  condition,  or  have  an  equal  right,  in  respect  of  one  another. 
For  as  necessity  supersedes  the  obligation  of  the  part  to  pay  allegiance, 
so  a  like  necessity  will  supersede  the  obligation  of  the  whole  to  give 
protection.  Grotius,  therefore,  is  mistaken  in  his  conclusion,  for  want 
of  stating  the  question  properly.  He  compares  what  the  part  does  in 
tiansferring  its  allegiance,  with  what  the  whole  does  when  it  alienates 
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the  part.  Whereas,  when  the  part  transfers  its  allegiance,  this,  in  re- 
spect of  the  society,  is  only  the  withdrawing  of  allegiance,  and  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  compared  with  what  the  whole  does,  when  it  withdraws 
protection.  In  this  comparison,  there  is  no  difference  between  their 
respective  rights:  if  necessity,  by  taking  away  the  obligation  of  the  so* 
cial  compact,  allows  the  part  to  withdraw  allegiance;  a  like  necessity 
will,  upon  the  same  principle,  allow  the  whole  to  withdraw  protection. 

This  reasoning  may,  with  very  little  alteration,  be  applied  to  a  single 
member  of  a  civil  society,  who,  though  he  has  committed  no  crime,  is 
demanded  by  an  enemy.  Though  no  person  has  a  right  to  leave  the 
society,  to  which  he  belongs,  unless  the  public  either  expressly  or  ta- 
citly consents,  that  he  should  leave  it;  yet  where  the  society  is  in  such 
circumstances,  that  protection,  which  is  the  end  of  social  union,  cannot 
be  had,  this  necessity  will  supersede  the  obligation  of  the  social  com- 
pact, and  will  allow  him  to  provide  for  himself,  by  quitting  the  society. 
A  like  necessity,  on  the  part  of  the  society,  where  it  cannot  defend 
itself,  if  it  undertakes  the  defence  of  some  particular  person,  who  is  a 
member  of  it,  will  justify  the  withdrawing  of  protection.  This  con- 
duct of  the  society  will  appear  the  more  reasonable,  if  we  observe,  that 
it  does  no  damage  to  the  individual:  for  if  the  society  could  not  defend 
itself,  without  deserting  him,  it  certainly  could  not  defend  him,  if  it 
would.  » 

But  the  notion  of  deserting  a  subject,  differs  from  the  notion  of  de- 
livering him  into  the  enemies'  hands.  A  right  only  to  desert  him,  leaves 
him  at  liberty  to  provide  for  his  own  safety  as  well  as  he  can.  Where-  ' 
as,  a  right  to  deliver  him  up,  implies  an  obligation  on  his  part  to  submit 
to  be  delivered  up,  though  he  might  be  able  to  make  his  escape,  and  to 
secure  himself;  and  a  right  in  the  society  to  seize  him  by  force,  and 
prevent  him  from  escaping,  till  it  has  put  him  into  the  enemies'  power. 

The  principle  upon  which  Grotius  sets  out  in  examining  this  ques- 
tion, is,  that  the  subject,  whom  the  enemy  has  demanded,  is  obliged  to 
deliver  up  himself:  and  from  hence  he  deduces  a  right  in  the  society  to 
compel  him,  by  force,  to  discharge  this  duty,  if  he  refuses  to  discharge 
it  of  his  own  accord.  It  would,  in  effect,  be  to  take  the  point  in  dis- 
pute for  granted,  if  Grotius,  when  he  argues  from  the  obligation  of  the 
subject,  to  deliver  up  himself  to  establish  the  societies'  right  of  deliver- 
ing him  up,  by  force,  had  considered  this  obligation  as  a  matter  of  strict 
justice,  which  is  due  from  the  subject  to  the  society.  For,  undoubtedly, 
the  society  has  a  right  to  compel  the  subject,  by  force,  to  do  whatever, 
in  strict  justice,  it  can  demand  of  him.     So  that,  to  lay  it  down  as  a  first 

Erinciple,  that  the  subject  is  under  a  strict,  or  perfect  obligation,  to  de- 
ver  up  himself,  is  the  same  as  if  it  had  been  taken  for  granted,  or  laid 
down  as  a  first  principle,  that  the  society  has  a  strict  and  perfect  right 
to  deliver  the  subject  by  force.  But  Grotius  only  supposes,  that  it  is 
an  obligation  of  the  imperfect  sort;  a  duty  of  humanity  or  benevolence 
on  the  part  of  the  subject,  to  prefer  the  preservation  of  a  multitude  to 
his  own  safety.  But  if  this  is  only  an  imperfect  obligation,  we  might 
question,  whether  the  subject  can  be  compelled  to  discharge  it:  for,  in 

Sineral,  where  a  duty  is  in  its  own  nature  of  imperfect  obligation,  and 
ere  is  no  positive  law  which  has  so  far  changed  the  nature  of  it,  as  to 
make  it  a  duty  of  strict  justice,  the  law  of  nature  gives  no  right  to  com- 
pel the  performance  of  such  a  duty.     To  this  our  author  replies,  that* 
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amongst  equals,  there  is,  indeed,  no  right  to  compel  any  person  to  dis- 
charge a  duty  of  imperfect  obligation;  but  a  superior  can,  of  right|  com- 
pel an  inferior  to  the  practice  of  any  virtue  whatsoever;  and  this  ri^ 
is  necessarily  included  in  the  notion  of  superiority.     The  state,  there- 
fore, may  lawfully  deliver  up  the  subject,  by  force,  if  he  refuses  to  dis- 
charge the  imperfect  duty  of  delivering  up  himself.     I  shall  not  inaiit 
upon  its  being  uncertain,  whether,  in  such  a  distressed  condition  of  a 
nation,  as  is  here  supposed,  a  powerful  enemy,  who  makes  this  unrea- 
sonable demand,  would  be  satisfied  if  it  was  complied  with:  for,  though 
this  uncertainty  might  be  urged  as  a  reason  why  the  subject  is  not 
obliged,  even  imperfectly,  to  deliver  up  himself,  because  by  such  an  aet 
he  might  sacrifice  his  own  safety  without  preserving  the  society,  yet 
the  terms  of  the  question  exclude  the  supposition  of  such  an  uncer- 
tainty; since  the  question  is  not  what  the  society  has  a  right  to  do,  in 
order  to  try  whether  it  cannot  preserve  itself,  but  what  it  has  a  right  to 
do,  when  a  compliance  with  the  enemies'  demand  is  the  way,  and  the 
only  way,  to  preserve  itself.     Nor  shall  I  inquire  how  br  the  general 
law  of  benevolence  would  bind  a  man  to  give  up  his  own  life,  for  dw 
sake  of  preserving  a  multitude;  because  this  is  an  inquiry  which  is  like- 
ly to  introduce  much  declamation  on  both  sides,  and  little  precision  on 
either.     And  it  is  the  less  necessary  to  enter  into  tliis  inquiry,  because 
if  we  suppose  this  first  principle  of  our  author  to  be  true,  it  will  not 
support  his  conclusion.     Ciyil  superiority  is  a  right  of  prescribing  to 
the  members  of  a  society  such  a  conduct  as  is  conducive  to  the  general 
good,  and  of  enforcing  what  is  so  prescribed.     We  must,  therefore,  al- 
low, that  where  any  duty,  which  is  naturally  of  imperfect  obligation, 
appears  to  the  public  wisdom  to  be  conducive  to  this  end,  a  civil  society 
has  an  authority,  derived  from  the  social  compact,  to  prescribe  this  duty 
by  positive  law:  and  when  it  is  thus  prescribed,  it  becomes  a  duty  of 
strict  justice,  and  the  subjects  may  be  compelled,  by  force,  to  dischar^ 
it.     But  though  we  are  ready  to  allow  this,  I  do  not  see  how  *  Grotius 
can  contend  for  it,  or  argue  from  it,  consistently  with  himself:  because 
his  general  opinion  is,  that  no  civil  authority  can  make  use  of  force  to 
compel  the  practice  of  any  duties  that  arc  of  the  imperfect  sort,  and  parti- 
cularly to  compel  the  practice  of  benevolence.     His  consistency,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  matter  now  in  hand.    If  the  principle  itself  is  true,  he  may 
argue  from  it  in  this  question,  notwithstanding  he  elsewhere  contradicts 
it,  provided  he  argues  from  it  rightly.    But  this  is  the  point  in  which  he 
fails.     A  civil  society  has  authority  to  prescribe  duties  of  imperfect  ob- 
ligation, and  then  to  compel  the  subjects  to  observe  them.     But  they 
must  be  first  prescribed  by  positive  laws,  before  such  compulsion  can, 
of  right,  be  made  use  of:  for,  till  positive  laws  have  made  them  duties 
of  perfect  obligation,  they  continue  to  be,  what  they  were  naturally, 
duties  of  imperfect  obligation,  and  cannot  be  exacted  by  force.    If, 
therefore,  our  author's  reason,  upon  which  he  endeavours  to  establish 
the  right  of  a  civil  society  to  deliver  up  one  of  its  innocent  members  to 
an  enemy,  that  demands  him,  will  establish  this  right  at  all,  it  can  only 
be  in  those  societies,  if  there  are  any  such,  which  have  prescribed,  by 
positive  laws,  that  any  subject,  who  is  thus  demanded  by  an  enemy, 
shall  deliver  himself  up.     You  may  say,  that  a  command  of  the  public, 
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which  is  given  at  the  verj  time,  will  stand  in  the  place  of  a  law,  and 
that,  if  the  society  has  a  right  to  establish  a  positive  law  for  this  pur- 
pose, it  has  an  equal  right  to  give  an  occasional  command  for  the  same 
purpose.  But  this  is  a  mistake:  for,  what  is  enjoined  by  law,  relates 
equally  to  all  the  members  of  a  civil  society,  so  as  to  lay  the  same  bur- 
den upon  all  in  general:  and  it  is  merely  accidental,  if  the  law,  when 
it  comes  to  be  put  into  execution,  should  affect  only  one  member  in  par- 
ticular: it  had  no  view  to  him  in  particular,  but  was  designed  to  affect 
all  alike,  whenever  they  shall  happen  to  be  in  the  same  circumstances 
that  he  is.  But  the  burden,  that  arises  from  an  occasional  command,  is 
originally  designed  to  be  laid  upon  one  only:  and,  without  a  fresh  com- 
mand, the  like  burden  will  not  fall  upon  any  others,  even  though  their 
circumstances  should  happen  to  be  the  same  with  his.  Now,  each  mem- 
ber is  obliged,  by  the  social  compact,  to  join  with  the  rest  in  support- 
ing the  state,  and  in  advancing  its  welfare.  But  this  compact  does  not 
bind  any  one  member  to  pursue  these  ends  alone;  and,  consequently, 
does  not  give  the  state  any  authority  to  prescribe,  that  any  one  member 
shall  pursue  these  ends  by  such  occasional  commands  as  oblige  him  in 
particular,  and  produce  no  obligation  upon  the  other  members,  even 
though  they  should  come  into  the  same  circumstances.  In  military  ser- 
vice, a  soldier  may,  indeed,  be  ordered  by  his  commanding  officer  to  a 
post  which  he  cannot  defend,  without  the  hazard,  or  rather  without  the 
probable  loss  of  his  life.  This  appears,  at  first  sight,  to  be  an  occasional 
command  of  much  the  same  sort  with  the  command  that  we  have  been 
speaking  of.  But  a  little  attention  will  show  us  the  difference  between 
them.  All  the  members  of  a  civil  society,,  who  have  voluntarily  en- 
gaged to  perform  military  service,  are  subject  to  the  military  laws  of  it; 
wmch,  however  they  may  be  distinguished  by  name,  are  part  of  the 
civil  law.  These  members,  therefore,  are  all  of  them  obliged,  as  occa- 
sion requires,  to  hazard  their  lives  in  the  same  manner,  by  maintaining 
such  posts  as  they  are  ordered  to.  And  what  tho  commanding  officer 
does,  by  ordering  any  particular  person  to  a  post  of  certain  danger,  is 
only  a  particular  application  of  this  general  law.  Thus  the  occasional 
command,  which  is  given  to  an  innocent  member  of  a  civil  society,  to 
deliver  himself  up  to  an  enemy,  is  not  founded  in  any  previous  law, 
which  would  extend,  in  like  circumstances,  to  all  the  other  members, 
but  is  in  the  original  design  of  it  confined  to  him  in  particular.  Where- 
as, what  may  be  called  occasional  commands  of  superior  military  offi- 
cers, are,  in  effect,  only  the  occasional  applications  of  such  a  general 
law,  to  one  particular  person,  as,  in  its  original  desi.s;n,  extends  to  all 
who  shall  ever  be  in  the  same  circumstances  that  ho  is  in. 

The  topics  that  are  commonly  made  use  of  in  this  question,  are,  on 
one  side,  that  every  person  consents  to  become  a  nienibor  of  a  civil  so- 
ciety, with  a  view  to  his  own  benefit;  and,  on  the  other  side,  that  every 
member  of  a  civil  society  is  obliged  to  promote  the  benefit  of  the  whole. 
But  whilst  I  think,  that  a  nation  has  no  right  to  deliver  up  nn  innocent 
member  to  an  enemy,  and  that  the  member  demanded  by  the  enemy  is 
not  obliged  to  deliver  up  himself,  I  do  not  think  that  tho  first  of  these 
topics  will  establish  the  truth  of  this  opinion.  For  the  private  view, 
which  a  man  has  to  his  own  interest,  when  he  enters  into  a  civil  society, 
is  not  the  proper  measure  of  the  societies'  right  over  him,  or  of  his  duty 
towards  it,  after  he  is  become  a  member.     The  social  compact  is  a  bar- 
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gain  between  him  and  the  society:  and  in  this  bargain,  as  in  all  others, 
the  mutual  rights  and  obligations,  which  are  produced  by  it,  are  not  de- 
termined by  the  particular  view  or  purpose  which  led  one  of  the  par- 
ties to  agree  to  it.     These  rights  and  obligations  depend  upon  the  nm- 
tual  agreement  of  both  the  parties;  and,  consequently,  cannot  be  set- 
tled, without  considering  the  views  of  both.     A  member  of  any  state 
might  design  to  advance  his  own  particular  benefit  by  becoming  a  mem- 
ber: but  the  society  no  otherwise  consents  to  this  design,  and  no  other- 
wise establishes  it  into  a  right  on  his  part,  or  obliges  itself  to  concur 
with  him  in  it,  than  upon  condition  of  his  consenting  to  secure  and  ad- 
vance  the  general  good.     Whatever  extensive  views,  therefore,  he 
might  have  of  obtaining  his  own  benefit,  the  extent  of  his  right  to  pur- 
sue it,  as  he  is  a  member  of  the  society,  and  under  the  obligation  of  the 
social  compact,  will  depend  upon  the  limitation  which  arises  from  this 
compact,  and  respects  the  security  and  good  of  the  whole.     The  other 
topic,  however,  which  is  commonly  made  use  of,  on  the  contrary  side 
of  this  question,  will  not  prove,  that  the  state  has  a  right  to  deliver  up 
an  innocent  member  to  an  enemy  who  demands  him.     He  is  obligei^ 
as  he  is  a  member  of  the  society,  to  promote  the  benefit  of  the  whole. 
But  this  obligation  is  not  absolute  or  unconditional.     The  benefit  which 
he  is  obliged  to  promote,  is  a  benefit  in  which  he  is  to  have  a  share  io 
common  with  all  the  other  members,  and  which  they,  according  to  the 
respective  duties  of  their  several  stations,  arc  obliged  to  assist  in  pro- 
moting, in  common  with  him.     And  such  an  obligation,  on  his  part, 
cannot  give  the  society,  which  consists  of  all  the  other  members,  a  right 
to  compel  him  to  advance  or  secure  a  benefit,  in  which  he  cannot  possi- 
bly have  any  share,  and  towards  the  advancing  and  securing  of  which 
no  member,  besides  himself,  contributes  any  thing.     But  it  is  time  to 
leave  this  digression,  and  return  to  the  law  of  nations. 
Members  of  a  na-      XII I.  •The  several  members  of  a  civil  society  are 
tioii,  arc  aceiMint-  parties,  by  the  law  of  nations,  in  any  injury  that  the  so- 
don » ^"'■.^•"J""^"«  cielv  (Iocs:  for  this  law  considers  such  a  society  as  one 

collective  person:  and,  consc({uently,  an  injury,  which 
is  the  act  of  this  collortivo  person,  must,  in  the  view  of  this  law,  be  the 
concurrent  act  of  its  several  parts  or  nicmbors. 

But  in  a  perfi^ct  democracy,  the  act  of  the  nation  is  the  immediate 
and  direct  act  only  of  the  majority;  whilst  the  minority  of  the  members, 
who  arc  overruled  by  the  majority,  dissent  from  it.     And,  in  like  man- 
ner, the  act  of  a  nation,  under  other  forms  of  government,  is  the  imme- 
diate and  direct  act  of  the  supreme  governors;  whilst  the  subjects  either 
know  nothinic  of  what  is  done,  or  contribute  nothing;  towards  it  bv  their 
consent,  or,  ptTliaps,  disapprove  of  it.     How,  therefore,  can  the  law  of 
nations  be  the  same,  as  to  the  matter  of  it,  with  the  law  of  nature:  since 
the  former  law  makes  those  parties  in  an  injury,  who  have  never  irame-   < 
diatelv  or  directlv  consented  to  it,  or  whose  consent  was  of  no  moment 
in  pnxhicini^  it?     What  we  have  f  elsewhere  said  about  the  obligation    I 
of  civil  laws,  will  help  to  explain  this  matter.     No  person  is  naturally    ^ 
ohlifffd  to  do  any  tliini:,  beyond  what  the  law  of  nature  prescribes, 
without  his  own  consent.     But,  in  a  civil  society,  the  several  members 
are  obli-^ed  by  the  civil  laws  of  it;  though  these  laws  differ  in  the  mat- 
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ter  of  them,  from  the  law  of  nature,  and  are  established  in  a  perfect  de- 
mocracy by  the  majority,  without  the  direct  or  immediate  consent, 
or,  rather,  against  the  immediate  and  direct  declaration  of  the  minority. 
For  those  members,  who  are  in  the  minority,  have,  in  the  social  com- 

Eact,  which  made  them  parts  of  the  society,  consented  to  be  concluded 
J  the  general  act  of  the  whole;  which,  if  all  and  each  of  the  members 
do  not  concur,  is  the  act  of  the  majority:  and  this  remote,  or  indirect 
consent,  will  naturally  make  the  act  of  the  majority  their  own,  without 
their  immediate  and  direct  concurrence.  Under  other  forms  of  civil 
government,  there  is  a  farther  act  of  consent,  besides  that  which  joined 
the  several  individuals  into  one  civil  society:  this  society,  after  it  is 
formed,  agrees  to  vest  the  supreme  civil  power  in  certain  governors,  or 
to  give  these  governors  authority  to  act  for  the  whole.  And  what  such 
governors  do,  in  their  respective  departments,  is,  in  consequence  of  this 
remote  and  indirect  consent  of  the  society,  the  act  of  the  society  itself, 
and  of  all  the  members  of  which  it  consists.  These  compacts  may,  in 
the  first  instance,  be  called  private  ones,  in  respect  of  the  great  body  of 
mankind:  they  are  made  within  the  society  itself;  and  others,  who  are 
not  parts  of  the  society,  are  neither  obliged,  nor  have  any  right  to  take 
notice  of  them.  But  they  become  public,  by  the  general  consent  of 
mankind  to  consider  every  civil  society  in  the  same  light  in  which  the 
several  members  of  each  society  consider  it,  as  one  collective  person; 
that  is,  under  the  direction  of  the  constitutional  governors^  and  mat  acts 
by  these  governors.  This  general  consent  is  the  foundation  of  the  law 
of  nations:  and  in  consequence  of  such  consent,  what  is  done  by  any 
civil  society,  or  by  the  constitutional  governors  of  it,  becomes,  in  the 
view  of  the  law  of  nations,  the  joint  act  of  the  several  members,  even 
of  those  members,  who  have  not  directly  or  immediately  concurred  in 
the  act:  because,  by  the  compact,  which  established  the  civil  constitu- 
tion, they  have  remotely  or  indirectly  agreed  to  whatever  is  done  by 
the  constitutional  governors. 

But  an  injury  lays  the  person,  who  commits  it,  under  *  two  obliga- 
tions. One  of  these  obligations  arises  from  the  effects  which  the  injury 
produces:  it  does  damage  to  those,  against  whom  it  is  committed;  and 
from  hence,  the  authors  of  it,  and  the  accessories  to  it,  are  obliged  to 
make  reparation.  The  other  obligation  arises  from  the  guilt  of  the  per- 
son, who  commits  it;  that  is,  from  his  disposition  to  do  harm*,  this  dis- 
position lays  him  under  an  obligation  to  submit  to  punishment,  and 
gives  others  a  right  to  inflict  it.  Where  an  injury,  therefore,  is  com- 
mitted by  a  nation,  the  collective  person  of  the  nation  is  bound  to 
make  reparation  for  damages;  and  as  far  as  it  appears  to  have  had  any 
malicious  design  of  doing  harm,  it  is  likewise  liable  to  punishment. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  inquire,  whether  all  and  each  of  the  members  of 
a  civil  society,  are,  by  the  law  of  nations,  deemed  parties  to  the  injury, 
which  the  society  does,  in  both  these  respects;  so  that  the  injured  na- 
tion has  a  demand  upon  each  of  them,  to  make  reparation  for  the  dam- 
age that  has  been  done,  and  may,  likewise,  inflict  punishment  upon 
them  separately,  for  the  guilt  of  the  public. 

We  have  f  elsewhere  shown,  that  every  fault,  though  it  is  of  the 
lowest  sort,  will  produce  an  obligation  to  make  reparation,  and  that 
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those  who  are,  in  the  lowest  degree,  accessories  to  an  injury,  are  in- 
volved in  this  obligation.  Thus  far,  therefore,  the  law  of  nations  will 
be  a  natural  Law,  if,  in  consequence  of  the  general  consent  of  mankind 
to  consider  nations  as  collective  persons,  it  charges  an  injury,  which 
has  been  done  by  the  public,  upon  the  several  members  of  the  societv, 
who  are  parts  of  the  collective  }x^rson;  whether  they  immediately  and 
directly  consented  to  it  or  not.  There  is,  therefore,  no  occasion  to  have 
recourse,  as  *  (irotius  has,  to  any  law  of  nations,  which  is  positive  as  to 
the  matter  of  it,  in  order  to  make  the  goods  of  the  members  of  a  soci- 
ety answerable  for  the  damages  that  have  been  done  by  the  society 
itself,  or  by  the  civil  governors  of  it. 

fBut  punishment  is  not  just,  where  there  is  no  guilt;  nor  can  any 
act  of  consent  make  it  just,  by  the  law  of  nature,  except  such  an  act  d 
consent,  as  is  an  evidence  of  a  malicious  tem|>er,  or  of  a  disposition  to 
do  harm.    Now,  the  consent,  w  hich  makes  all  and  each  of  the  members 
of  a  civil  society,  parties  in  an  injury  that  the  society  does,  is  only  re- 
mote and  indirect.     All  and  each  have  consented    immediately  and 
directly,  to  be  concluded  by  the  act  of  the  majority,  or  of  the  govern- 
ing part.     In  this  consent  there  is  no  guilt,  or  no  evidence  of  a  dispo- 
sition to  do  harm:  because  a  civil  society  is  formed  for  such  purposes, 
as  are  innocent,  in  respect  of  the  great  body  of  mankind.     And  what- 
ever malice  or  dis|K)sition  to  do  harm  mnv  be  evidenced  bv  anv  act  of 
the  majority,  or  of  the  governing  jwrt;  the  minority,  or  the  subjects, 
consent  to  this  act  only  remotely  and  indirectly.     But  a  remote  or  in- 
direct consent,  which  is  inferred  only  from  the  social  compact,  cannot, 
consistently  with  the  law  of  nature,  be  deemed  an  evidence  of  a  dispo- 
sition to  do  harm.     The  law  of  nations,  therefore,  which  is  nothinc 
else  but  the  law  of  nature  applied  to  the  collective  |H?rsons  of  civil  so- 
cieties, will  not  allow  the  minority,  «>r  the  subjects,  to  Ik-  |iviiii-.hed  s<> 
parately,  for  what   is  doiK'  by  the  Micii'ty,  or  by  the  oi\il   irovernor?. 
either  against  their  innncdiate  and  direct  consent,  or  at  least,  without 
it.     All  and  cacli  oi'  the*  inenibers  are  so  t'ar  parlies  in  an  injury,  which 
is  committed  by  tlio  society,  as  to  be  sejiarately  o!)li:;ed  to  make  repa- 
ration of  damages:  but  those  only,  wlio  are   the  authors  of  the  injury, 
or  have   made   themselves   parties  to  it  by  their  imuK-diate  and  direr t 
consent,  can  justly  be  punished   for  it  separately.      In  the  meantime, 
the  law  of  nations,  consider ini^  the  whole  society  as  one  collective  [per- 
son, allows  this  collective  j)erson   to  he  punished   for  such   injuries,  as 
argue  any  guilt,  or  are  evidences  of  a  dis}>osition   to  do   harm.     And 
though  the  innocent  menjhers  cannot  justly  he  punished  separately  for 
the  guilt  of  the  public,  yet,  in  the  punishment  of  the  public,  they  will 
be  sutferers.    \othing  can  justly  be  taken  from  them,  which  ihev  have 
a  right  to,  as  they  are  individuals:  but  when  the  society  is  deprived  of 
what  belonged  to  it  as  a  society,  the   innocent   members  will  share  in 
the  loss,  in  consecpicmce  of  their  accidental  connexion  with  the  society. 
JGrotius  has  mentioned  several  ways  in  which  a  nation   may  he  pun- 
ished.     First,  he  says,  it  may  he  punished  by  being  dissolved,  whioh 
puts  an  end   to  the  existence  of  a  nation,  as  death  puts  an  <Mui  to  the 
present  existence  of  individuals.    A  second  way  of  punishing  a  nation, 
IS  hy  reducing  it  to  a  province,  which  he  conjpares  with   punishinj;  an 
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individual  by  servitude.  Or  thirdly,  a  nation  may  be  punished  by  de- 
priving it  of  its  public  goods,  such  as  the  walls  of  its  towns,  its  naval 
stores,  or  ships  of  war,  or  arms,  or  treasure;  and  this  sort  of  pun- 
ishment he  compares  with  the  confiscation  of  the  goods  of  an  indivi- 
dual. The  innocent  members  of  the  society  will  probably  be  in  a 
worse  situation  than  they  were  before,  or  will  be  losers,  when  the  soci- 
ety is  punished  in  any  of  these  ways.  But  what  they  thus  suffer  from 
their  accidental  connexion  with  the  society,  is  no  more  to  be  reckoned 
a  punishment,  than  what  one  individual  suffers  by  means  of  his  acci- 
dental connexion  with  another  individual,  who  has  committed  a  crime, 
and  is  punished  for  it. 

XIV.  *  The  law  of  nations  allows  civil  societies,  in  One  nation  may 
the  same  manner  as  the  law  of  nature  allows  individu-  lawfully  aanit  an- 
alfl,  to  assist  one  another  in  war:  and  whatever  makes  a  ^  ^  "*  ^"^' 
war  just,  in  respect  of  the  principal  nation,  will  make  it  just,  likewise, 
in  respect  of  the  assistant  nations. 

Where  two  nations  are  at  war,  the  law  of  nations  will  not  only  al- 
low a  third  nation  to  give  its  assistance  to  the  party,  which  has  a  just 
cause  of  war,  but  may  even  enjoin  this  conduct  as  a  matter  of  benevo- 
lence or  humanity,  if  this  party  is  too  weak  to  do  itself  justice,  and  is 
in  danger  of  being  unjustly  oppressed.  But  the  duty  of  benevolence 
amongst  nations,  as  well  as  amongst  individuals,  is  of  the  imperfect 
sort,  and  admits  of  prudential  considerations;  provided  these  considera- 
tions are  tempered  with  honesty  and  sincerity.  As  an  individual  is  hot 
obliged  to  undo  himself,  by  his  kindness  towards  others;  so  no  nation 
is  obliged  to  ruin  its  own  affairs,  by  entering  into  a  war  in  favour  of 
another. 

Express  compacts  will  give  one  nation  a  perfect  right  to  demand  the 
assistance  of  another.  But  these  compacts  must  be  so  construed  as  to 
make  them  consistent  with  the  law  of  nature.  A  nation  can  no  more 
bind  itself  by  compact,  than  an  individual  could,  to  do  what  the  law  of 
nature  forbids;  such  compacts  are  void,  as  far  as  the  matter  of  them  is 
unlawful:  and,  consequently,  no  compact  of  alliance  will  oblige  any 
nation  to  assist  another  in  war,  if  the  war  is  unjust. 

There  is  some  room  to  doubt,  whether  unsocial  and  tyrannical  inju- 
ries, which  the  sibjccts  of  one  nation  receive  from  their  civil  govern- 
ors, will  justify  another  nation  in  making  war  upon  those  governors: 
because,  by  the  law  of  nations,  every  nation  is  one  entire  and  distinct 
body,  having  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  its  own,  and  no  other  nation 
can,  of  right,  take  notice  of  any  thing  which  passes  within  it,  and  re- 
lates only  to  its  own  members.  Upon  this  account  I  cannot  agree  with 
f  Grotius,  that  a  war  undertaken  by  a  foreign  nation,  in  defence  of  the 
injured  subjects,  will  be  just,  even  though  the  subjects  had,  in  those 
circumstances,  no  right  to  make  war  for  themselves.  If  no  foreign  na- 
tion has  any  right  to  take  notice  of  what  passes  between  the  subjects 
and  the  governors  of  another  nation;  the  injuries,  which  the  subjects 
suffer  from  the  governors,  can  no  otherwise  justify  a  foreign  nation  in 
making  war  for  the  redress  of  those  injuries,  than  as  they  are  brought 
tinder  its  notice  by  a  request  from  the  subjects.  And  if  the  subjects 
have  no  right  of  resisting  the  governors,  where  they  are  thus  injured, 
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they  can  have  no  right  to  make  this  request;  because  they,  who  cannot 
lawfully  make  war  by  themselves,  cannot  lawfully  employ  another  to 
make  war  for  them.     Grotius  replies  here,  that  where  any  person  can- 
not lawfully  do  an  act  upon  account  of  some  impediment,  which  is  merely 
personal,  and  does  not  arise  out  of  the  nature  of  the  act  itself;  this  act, 
if  it  will  be  beneficial  to  the  person,  who  is  so  hindered  from  doing  it, 
may  lawfully  be  done  by  some  other  person,  who  is  not  under  the  same 
impediment.    Thus  a  minor  is  hindered  by  the  personal  impediment  of 
his  nonage,  from  going  to  law  for  himself;  but  his  guardian,  who  is  not 
under  the  same  impediment,  may  go  to  law  for  him.  And  in  the  case  now 
before  us,  the  impediment,  which  makes  it  unlawful,  if  it  is  unlawful, 
for  subjects  to  make  war  in  defence  of  themselves  against  the  tyranny 
of  their  governors,  is  merely  personal,  and  does  not  arise  out  of  the  na* 
ture  of  the  act:  for,  in  general,  an  injury  is  a  justifiable  cause  of  war; 
and  it  is  nothing  but  the  merely  personal  relation  between  the  subjecd 
and  their  governors,  that  can  be  supposed  to  render  such  a  war  unlaw- 
ful to  them.     But  the  general  principle,  upon  which  our  author  here 
proceeds,  cannot  be  applied  to  this  question  without  a   restriction. 
Where  one  person  cannot  do  an  act  upon  account  of  some  impediment, 
which  is  merely  personal;  it  is  no  otherwise  lawful  for  another  person, 
who  is  not  restrained  by  the  same  impediment,  to  do' this  act  for  him, 
than  upon  a  supposition,  that  this  other  person  is  not  restrained  by  some 
other  impediment.    If  the  subjects  in  any  nation  could  not  lawfully  re- 
sist the  injuries  of  their  governors,  the  impediment,  which  makes  such 
resistance  unlawful,  would,  indeed,  be  merely  personal;  and  a  foreign 
nation  is  not  restrained  from  making  war  in  their  behalf  by  the  same 
impediment.     But  there  is  another  impediment  in  the  way  of  this  for- 
eign nation:  it  is  restrained,  by  the  law  of  nations,  from  taking  notice 
of  any  thing  that  passes  in  a  society,  which  is  distinct  from  it,  and  has 
a  jurisdiction  within  itself.    This  impediment  cannot  be  removed  with- 
out the  request  of  the  injured  subjects:  and  such  a  request  could  not 
lawfully  be  made,  if  the  subjects  had  no  right  of  resistance:  for  here 
their  personal  impediment  takes  place,  and  what  they  cannot  lawfully 
do  for  themselves,  they  cannot  authorize  another  to  do  for  them.    Thus 
the  law  of  nations  hinders  the  foreign  nation  from  taking  up  arms  for 
the  injured  subjects  upon  its  own  motion;  and  if  the  subjects  have  no 
right  of  resistance,  there  would  be  a  personal  impediment  in  their  way, 
which  would  hinder  them  from  calling  it  in  to  make  war  for  them. 

But  upon  supposition,  that  the  injured  subjects  in  any  society  have  a 
right  to  resist  the  tyranny  of  the  civil  governors;  as  these  subjects  will 
have  a  right  to  make  war  for  themselves,  so  they  will,  likewise,  have  a 
right  to  solicit  and  to  procure  all  the  assistance,  that  they  can.  And 
when  a  foreign  nation  is  thus  solicited  to  give  them  its  assistance,  the 
law  of  nations  will  not  stand  in  its  way.  For  this  law  regards  civil 
societies  only  so  far  as  they  are  collective  bodies  of  men  united  by  a 
social  compact,  and  invested,  by  means  of  this  compact,  with  civil  ju- 
risdiction. But  the  subjects  have  then  only  a  right  of  resistance,  when 
the  social  compact  is  broken,  or  in  such  cases,  as  civil  jurisdiction  does 
not  reach.  The  law  of  nations,  therefore,  takes  no  notice  of  these 
cases:  they  only  fall  under  the  notice  of  the  mere  law  of  nature;  and 
this  law  will  not  hinder  any  person  from  giving  assistance  to  any  other, 
who  is  injured. 
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XY.  We  have  *8een,  that  a  solemn  war  is  called  a  what  U  lawful  in 
just  one,  according  to  the  law  of  nations,  because  it  ^*^- 
comes  up  to  the  highest  notion  of  war,  in  the  view  of  the  law  of  nature 
applied  to  civil  societies  as  to  moral  persons,  or  is  a  perfectly  public 
war;  and  not  because  it  produces  any  effects  of  right  by  a  positive  law 
of  nations.  The  peculiar  effects,  which  f  Grotius  supposes  to  be  con- 
fined to  a  solemn  war,  and  to  arise  out  of  such  a  positive  law,  are 
impunity  for  what  is  done,  and  property  in  what  is  taken.  If  we  would 
endeavour  to  justify  all  that  nations  do  in  war,  and  all  the  claims  that 
they  pretend  to  derive  from  it;  we  must,  indeed,  have  recourse  to  a  po- 
sitive law  of  nations,  which  is  not  only  different  from  the  law  of  na- 
ture, but  contrary  to  it.  But  instead  of  forming  a  law  out  of  their 
practice,  in  order  to  justify  the  practice  itself,  it  is  more  reasonable  to 
inquire  how  far  these  two  effects  are  produced  by  the  only  law  of  na- 
tions, that  has  any  real  foundation;  that  is,  by  the  law  of  nature,  as  it  is 
uplied  by  positive  consent  to  the  collective  persons  of  civil  societies. 
And,  perhaps,  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  we  shall  find,  that  these 
effects,  as  far  as  they  are  consistent  with  reason,  are  not  confined  to 
solemn  wars  only. 

The  law  of  nature  has  not  precisely  determined,  how  far  an  indivi- 
dual is  allowed  to  make  use  of  force,  either  to  defend  himself  against  an 
injury,  which  is  attempted;  or  to  obtain  reparation  of  damages,  where 
he,  who  did  the  damages,  refuses  to  make  reparation;  or  to  bring  an 
offender  to  just  punishment,  where  he  holds  out  against  it.  What  we 
can  collect  from  this  law,  is  only  this  general  rule,  that  such  use  of 
force  as  I  is  necessary  for  obtaining  these  ends,  is  not  forbidden.  If,  in- 
stead of  supposing  one  individual  to  be  acting  against  another  in  the  pur- 
suit of  these  ends,  we  suppose  a  number  of  individuals  to  be  occasionally 
combined  on  each  side,  the  rule  will  still  be  the  same:  whatever  one 
individual  might  lawfully  do  against  another;  a  number  of  individuals, 
on  one  side,  may  lawfully  do  the  same  against  a  number  of  individuals 
on  the  other  side.  The  difference  between  two  such  parties  of  indivi- 
duals and  two  nations,  depends  upon  the  positive  and  general  consent 
of  mankind,  to  consider  every  nation  as  a  collective  person  or  moral 
agent.  In  a  number  of  individuals,  who  occasionally  combine  together, 
no  one  is  a  party  in  any  act,  unless  he  consents  to  it,  or  joins  in  it  im- 
mediately and  directly:  whereas,  by  the  law  of  nations,  each  of  the 
members  of  a  nation  is  a  party  in  the  act  of  the  supreme  governors, 
without  such  immediate  and  direct  consent.  Upon  this  principle  a 
whole  nation,  and  each  of  its  members,  may  lawfully  be  treated  as  ene- 
mies in  a  public  war.  But  it  does  not  follow  from  hence,  that  all  the 
members  may  be  lawfully  treated  alike:  though  we  may  lawfully  kill 
some  of  them,  it  does  not  follow,  that  we  may  lawfully  kill  any  of 
them  without  distinction.  For  the  general  rule,  which  is  derived  out 
of  the  law  of  nature,  is  still  the  same:  no  other  use  of  force  is  lawful, 
besides  what  is  §  necessary.  We  have,  therefore,  no  right  to  take  away 
the  lives  of  those  parts  or  members  of  the  adverse  nation,  that  we  can 
eet  into  our  power,  without  proceeding  to  this  extreme  use  of  force. 
The  law  of  nature  does  not  forbid  the  killing  of  those,  who  arc  actu- 
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ally  in  arms  against  us,  and  cannot  be  reduced  into  our  power  by  any 
other  means.     But  if  an  army,  or  any  small  parties  of  an  army,  come 
into  the  territories  of  the  enemy,  notwithstanding  they  are  at  liberty 
to  treat  the  *  inhabitants,  who  are  not  in  arms,  as  enemies,  yet  they  have 
not  a  general  liberty  to  kill  them.     The  plain  reason,  why  they  hare 
not  this  general  liberty,  is,  because  the  death  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
are  not  in  arms,  is  not  necessary  for  obtaining  the  just  ends  of  war: 
and  all  harm,  which  exceeds  what  is  necessary,  is  causeless  harm. 
Even  they,  who  are  in  arms,  whether  they  are  the  standing  armed 
force  of  the  hostile  nation,  or  any  of  the  other  members  of  it,  who  arm 
themselves  occasionally,  cannot  lawfully  be  killed,  if  they  quit  their 
arms,  and  surrender  their  persons.     It  may  be  necessary,  when  they 
are  thus  in  our  power,  to  euar'd  aeainst  any  future  opposition,  that  thej 
might  make  to  us,  by  taking  their  arms  from  them;  or  by  compelling 
them  to  give  security,  that  they  will  not  bear  arms  against  us  for  a  cer- 
tain time,  or  during  the  continuance  of  the  present  war;  or  by  making 
them  prisoners.     But  if  their  life  can  be  spared,  without  defeating  the 
just  ends  of  war,  we  have  no  right  to  take  it  away.     In  the  siege  of  a 
town,  many  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  not  in  arms,  may  happen  to  be 
killed.   This  is  such  a  chance  of  war,  as  the  law  of  nature  will  exciue. 
For  if  the  act  of  besieging  the  town  is  lawful,  the  accidental  conse- 
quences, which  follow  from  taking  the  necessary  steps  to  carry  on  this 
act  effectually,  are  not  chargeable  upon  the  besiegers.  The  inhabitants, 
as  they  are  members  of  the  adverse  nation,  may  be  treated  as  enemies: 
and  though  the  law  of  nature  would  forbid  this  harsher  kind  of  hostile 
treatment,  if  there  was  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  our  lawful  purpose 
without  it;  yet  where  it  was  not  principally  designed,  and  was  made 
necessary  by  accident,  this  law  does  not  condemn  it. 

The  exceptions  to  this  rule  of  not  killing  those  persons,  who  never 
were  in  arms  at  all,  or  who,  though  they  have  been  in  arms,  have  sur- 
rendered themselves,  are  very  few.  If  they  are  considered  as  mem- 
bers of  the  nation,  with  which  we  are  at  war,  nothing  more  is  neces- 
sary in  the  first  instance,  than  to  get  them  into  our  power.  The  law 
of  nature,  therefore,  will  not  allow  us  to  go  farther.  But  if  they, 
whom  we  thus  get  into  our  power,  have  been  guilty  of  any  previous 
crime,  for  which  they  deserve  death,  this  law  does  not  forbid  us  to  in- 
flict this  punishment,  any  more  than  if  they  and  we  were  members  of 
no  society  at  all,  but  were  still  in  the  original  state  of  nature. 

t  The  obstinacy  of  holding  out  long  in  a  siege  is  not  one  of  these 
crimes:  for  a  discharge  of  their  duty  towards  their  own  nation,  is  not, 
in  its  own  nature,  a  crime  against  the  other.  There  might,  perhaps, 
be  some  advantage  in  putting  a  garrison  to  the  sword  for  holding  out 
long:  as  such  an  example  might  be  a  means  to  deter  others  from  giving 
the  besiegers  the  same  trouble.  But  neither  this,  nor  any  other  mo- 
tive of  mere  utility,  will  render  it  just  to  take  away  the  lives  of  those, 
who  are  in  our  power,  and  have  not  deserved  to  lose  them.  Neither 
is  retaliation  a  justifiable  cause  for  killing  prisoners  of  war:  though 
our  adversaries  should  have  killed  the  prisoners  whom  they  have  taken 
from  us,  this  will  not  justify  us  in  killing  the  prisoners,  whom  we 
have  taken  from  them.     The  law  of  nature  allows  of  retaliation,  only 
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where  they,  who  have  done  harm,  are  made  to  suffer  as  much  harm  aa 
they  have  done.  But  to  kill  such  prisoners  of  war  as  are  in  our  power, 
because  the  nation,  to  which  they  belong,  has  treated  our  countrymen 
in  this  manner,  would  be  to  do  harm  to  one  person,  because  harm  had 
been  done  by  another.  An  injury,  which  is  done  by  a  nation,  does,  in- 
deed, communicate  itself  to  all  the  members  of  that  nation;  and  such  a 
communication  of  guilt  is  all  that  can  be  pleaded  for  the  retaliation,  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking.  But  *6rotius  very  truly  replies  here, 
that  to  punish  captives  or  prisoners  of  war  in  this  manner,  would  be  to 
punish  them  in  what  is  their  own  as  individuals:  whereas  the  national 
guilt  can  only  be  communicated  to  them,  as  they  are  members  of  the 
offending  nation:  and,  consequently,  the  proper  punishment  of  it  should 
onlv-be  inflicted  on  them  as  they  are  members  of  the  offending  nation, 
and  not  as  they  are  individuals.  If  retaliation  is  not  a  just  cause  for 
killing  prisoners  of  war,  much  less  will  it  be  a  just  cause  for  killing 
hostages.  Those  persons,  who  are  put  into  our  hands  as  hostages,  be- 
come pledges  by  their  own  voluntary  act  for  the  performance  of  some- 
thing, which  their  nation  has  encaged  to  do.  But  by  their  own  volun- 
tary act,  they  can  pledge  only  what  is  in  their  own  power  to  dispose  of. 
They  may  give  up  their  liberty  as  a  security  for  the  fidelity  of  their 
nation:  but  their  lives,  though  they  are  their  own  to  keep,  are  not  their 
own  to  dispose  of,  and,  consequentlv,  cannot  be  given  in  pledge. 

The  reason  why  the  act  of  holding  out  long  in  a  siege  is  no  per- 
sonal crime  in  them  who  hold  out,  has  already  been  hinted  at.  This 
reason  will  conclude  more  strongly  in  favour  of  those,  who  have  only 
home  arms,  and  have  given  us  no  more  than  the  common  opposition  of 
war.  The  members  of  a  civil  society  are  obliged,  in  general,  and  those 
members,  that  have  engaged  themselves  in  the  military  service  of  it, 
are  oblised,  in  particular,  to  take  up  arms,  nnd  to  fight  for  it,  at  the 
command  of  the  constitutional  governors,  in  the  defence  and  support  of 
its  rights,  against  its  enemies  from  without.  There  is  no  crime  in  en- 
tering into  the  social  compact,  from  whence  the  general  obligation  to 
bear  arms  for  these  purposes  is  derived.  This  compact,  as  it  only  binds 
the  several  members  of  the  society  to  pursue  the  ends  of  civil  union, 
is  innocent  in  respect  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  And  if  there  is  no  crime 
in  this  compact,  which  would  bind  all  the  members  alike  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  war,  there  can  be  no  crime  in  a  particular  compact,  by 
which  some  of  the  members  undertake  to  discharge  the  same  duties, 
instead  of  the  rest.  The  consent,  by  which  the  subjects  in  general,  or 
the  soldiery  in  particular,  lay  themselves  under  these  obligations,  is  the 
only  act  that  can,  by  the  law  of  nations,  be  looked  upon  as  a  personal 
act  of  the  individuals  who  bear  arms.  In  consequence  of  the  general 
consent  of  mankind  to  consider  nations  as  collective  persons,  whatso- 
ever is  done  by  the  members  of  a  nation,  at  the  command  of  the  pub- 
lic, or  of  the  constitutional  governors,  who  speak  the  sense  of  the  pub- 
lic, is  the  act  of  the  nation:  and  if  the  act  is  unjust,  the  guilt,  in  the 
view  of  the  law  of  nations,  is  chargeable  upon  the  nation,  and  not 
upon  the  individual  members.  I  am  now  speaking,  not  of  what  will 
justify  a  man,  who  bears  arms  in  war,  to  his  own  conscience,  but  of 
what  will  justify  him  to  the  nation,  against  which  he  fights,  at  the  com- 
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mand  of  the  nation^  to  which  he  belongs.  If  the  war  is  plainly  and 
notoriously  unjust,  the  obligation  of  the  social  compact,  or  of  any  other 
compact,  will  not  justify  him  to  his  own  consciences  because  no  com- 
pact whatsoever  can  bind  him  to  do,  or  excuse  him  in  doing,  what  the 
law  of  nature  forbids.  And  if  he  was  to  fight  as  an  independent  indi- 
vidual, at  his  own  choice,  and  upon  his  own  motion;  those,  against 
whom  he  fights,  might  look  upon  the  act  of  bearing  arms  against  them 
in  such  a  war  as  a  personal  crime.  But  when  they,  with  all  mankind, 
have  agreed  to  consider  the  several  members  of  a  civil  society  only  as 
parts  of  a  collective  person,  that  act  under  the  direction  of  the  commoo 
will  of  such  collective  person;  however  inexcusable  a  man,  who  fights 
against  them,  might  be,  in  the  view  of  his  own  conscience,  or  of  the 
law  of  nature,  which  considers  him  as  an  individual,  they  cannot,  con- 
sistently with  this  agreement;  that  is,  they  cannot,  consistently  with  the 
law  of  nations,  charge  him  with  having  been  guilty  of  a  personal  crime, 
merely  upon  account  of  his  havine  fought  against  them. 

Thus  far,  therefore,  I  agree  with  Grotius,  that  some  acts  are  lawful 
in  war  by  the  law  of  nations,  which,  by  the  law  of  nature,  would  be 
unlawful;  and  that  this  lawfulness  consists  only  in  impunity,  or  that  it 
is  only  external  in  the  view  of  mankind,  and  not  internal  in  the  view 
of  conscience.  But  though  I  agree  with  him  thus  far,  I  differ  from  him 
in  three  particulars.  First,  this  impunity  does  not  arise  from  a  law  of 
nations,  which  is  purely  positive,  but  from  the  positive  consent  of  man- 
kind to  apply  the  law  of  nature  to  civil  societies,  as  if  each  society  was 
a  distinct  moral  person,  made  up  of  its  several  members.  For  though 
the  law  of  nations  does,  in  this  instance,  grant  impunity,  where  the 
law  of  nature  would  not  grant  it;  yet  this  difference  arises  only  fit)m 
the  difference  of  the  persons,  to  which  the  same  law  is  applied.  The 
law  of  nature  applied  to  individual  persons  would  make  it  a  crime,  not 
only  in  the  view  of  conscience,  but  likewise  in  the  view  of  mankind, 
to  fight  in  an  unjust  war.  But  when  mankind  have  agreed  to  keep  in- 
dividuals out  of  sight,  as  it  were,  and  to  apply  this  law  only  to  collec- 
tive persons;  they  cannot,  consistently  with  this  agreement,  charge  the 
parts  of  these  collective  persons  with  any  separate  guilt,  for  what  is 
done  under  the  direction  of  the  common  or  collective  will.  Secondly, 
this  impunity,  for  what  is  done  in  war,  is  confined  to  the  acts  of  the  se- 
parate members  of  civil  societies,  and  does  not  extend  to  the  corporate 
acts  of  the  societies  themselves.  How  far,  what  nations  do  collectively, 
obtains  impunity  by  the  law  of  nations,  will  appear  hereafter.  But  we 
may  observe  here,  that,  if  this  law  is  nothing  else  but  the  law  of  nature 
applied  to  the  collective  persons  of  civil  societies,  no  acts,  which  could 
not  be  done  by  individual  persons,  consistently  with  the  law  of  nature, 
can  be  done  by  collective  persons,  consistently  with  the  law  of  nations. 
Thirdly,  Grotius  confines  the  external  lawfulness  of  what  is  done  in 
a  war,  which  is  internally  unjust,  to  solemn  wars  only:  whereas,  this 
external  lawfulness,  in  respect  of  the  members  of  a  civil  society,  ex- 
tends to  public  wars  of  the  imperfect  sort,  to  acts  of  reprisals,  or  to 
other  acts  of  hostility.  By  giving  the  name  of  public  war  to  reprisals, 
or  other  acts  of  hostility,  which  fall  short  of  being  solemn  wars,  I  sup- 
pose the  reprisals  to  be  made,  or  the  acts  of  hostility  to  be  committ^, 
by  the  authority  of  a  nation,  though  it  has  not  solemnly  declared  war. 
For  if  the  members  of  the  nation  make  reprisals,  or  commit  acts  of 
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hoetilitj^  without  being  thus  authorized,  they  are  not  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law  of  nations:  as  they  act  separately,  by  their  own  will,  so 
they  are  separately  accountable  to  the  nation  against  which  they  act. 

*  Prisoners  of  war  are,  indeed,  sometimes  killed;  but  this  is  no  other- 
wise justifiable,  than  as  it  is  made  necessary  either  by  themselves,  if 
ihey  make  use  of  force  against  those  who  have  taken  them,  or  by  others 
who  make  use  of  force  in  their  behalf,  and  render  it  impossible  to  keep 
them.  And  as  we  may  collect  from  the  reason  of  the  diing,  so  it  like- 
wise appears  from  common  opinion,  that  nothing  but  the  strongest  ne- 
cessitv  will  justify  such  ^n  act:  for  the  civilized  and  thinking  part  of 
mankind  will  hardly  be  persuaded  not  to  condemn  it,  till  they  see  the 
absolute  necessity  of  it 

The  same  general  rule  bv  which  we  are  to  guide  ourselves  in  judg- 
ing how  £ur  it  is  lawful  to  destroy  the  persons  of  our  enemies  in  a  pub- 
lic war,  is  the  rule  by  which  we  must  be  guided  in  judging  how  far  it 
is  lawful  to  ravage  or  to  waste  their  country.  If  this  is  necessary  to 
be  done,  in  order  to  bring  about  the  just  ends  of  war,  it  lawfully  may 
be  done;  but  not  otherwise.  Thus,  if  the  progress  of  an  enemy  can- 
not otherwise  be  stopped,  we  may  destroy  tne  forage  or  other  provi- 
sions that  are  in  the  way:  or  if  towns  or  villages  would  afford  them  such 
posts  as  would  give  them  a  considerable  advantage  against  us,  and  we 
cannot  otherwise  prevent  them  from  gaining  these  posts,  we  may  destroy 
such  towns  or  villages.  To  waste  a  country,  unless  for  some  such  ne- 
cessary reasons  as  these,  is  causeless  harm. 

Under  the  notion  of  wasting  or  ravaging  a  country,  I  do  not  include 
plundering  it:  this  may  possibly  not  be  causeless  harm;  because  they, 
who  plunder  it,  may  acquire  the  goods  which  they  take  from  the  enemy: 
and  if  the  law  of  nature  will  give  them  property  in  the  goods  which 
are  so  taken,  the  same  principle  upon  which  such  property  is  acquired, 
will  justify  the  act  of  taking  them. 

I  shidl  not  detain  the  reader  here  with  a  particular  inquiry  how  far 
firaud  is  lawful  in  war.  The  general  principles,  upon  which  questions 
of  this  sort  are  to  be  determined,  have  been  stated  f  already. 

These  rules,  which  are  derived  out  of  the  law  of  nature,  applied  to 
the  collective  persons  of  civil  societies,  are  represented  by  Grotius  as 
temperaments,  by  which  the  law  of  nature  qualifies  and  abates  the 
rigour  of  a  purely  positive  law  of  nations.  He  grants,  that  they  are  such 
rules  as  a  nation  must  observe,  if  it  regards  what  is  intrinsically  just; 
but  contends,  that  there  is  a  positive  law  of  nations  which  allows  a 
greater  license,  and  gives  an  extrinsic  justice  to  what  is  done  in  solemn 
wars,  though  these  rules  are  exceeded.  We  have  already  seen,  that 
there  is  no  cause,  or  no  legislative  power,  by  which  such  a  law  could 
be  produced  or  established;  and  may  now  inquire,  whether  the  effects 
of  such  a  law  can  be  traced  out  in  any  extraordinary  license,  which  is 
peculiar  to  solemn  wars. 

No  evidence  of  such  a  law  appears  in  the  name  of  just  war,  which  is 
usually  given  to  wars  of  this  sort,  whether  they  are  internally  just  or 
not.  For  the  name  of  just  war,  as  it  is  appropriated  to  solemn  wars, 
without  regarding  the  causes  upon  which  tney  are  moved,  is  not  intend- 
ed to  denote  any  external  justice,  which  a  purely  positive  law  of  nations 
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allows  promiscuously  to  all  such  wars;  it  is  only  intended  to  denote 
that  such  wars  are  perfect  in  their  kind,  or  come  up  to  the  highest  no* 
tion  of  a  war  of  nations. 

In  the  practice  of  nations,  that  are  at  war  with  one  another,  all  mles, 
which  arise  out  of  the  law  of  nature,  are,  indeed,  sometimes  exceeded. 
The  slaughter,  which  the  army  of  a  nation  makes  amongst  its  enemies, 
is  not  always  confined  to  those  who  are  in  arms,  or  to  those  whose  lives 
cannot  be  spared  consistently  with  its  own  safety.  Sometimes  no  quar- 
ter is  given  to  such  as  surrender  themselves,  when  it  is  not  necessary 
to  take  away  their  lives.  Sometimes  prisoners  of  war  are  killed  in  cool 
blood,  when  there  is  no  danger  of  their  being  rescued,  or  of  their  risiog 
in  arms  against  those  who  have  taken  them,  and  have  them  in  their 
power.  Sometimes,  in  what  are  called  military  executions,  not  onlj 
the  inhabitants  of  an  enemies'  country,  who  are  able  to  bear  arms,  though 
ihey  never  were  in  arms,  are  murdered;  but  the  slaughter  is  extended 
to  women  and  children.  But  though  these  and  other  enormities  are 
practised  in  war,  it  is  no  consequence  that  there  is  any  positive  law  of 
nations  which  makes  them  lawful. 

One  evidence  which  *  Grotius  produces  of  such  a  law  is,  that,  how* 
ever  criminal  these  practices  are  by  the  law  of  nature,  they  meet  with 
no  punishment  amongst  nations;  and  that  this  general  license  of  trans- 
gressing the  law  of  nature,  in  war,  extends  to  all  solemn  wars  whatso- 
ever; even  to  such  as  are  internally  unjust,  in  which  the  law  of  nature 
is  so  far  from  allowing  outrageous  or  unnecessary  force,  that  it  does  not 
allow  the  use  of  any  force  at  all.  The  use  of  any  force  in  an  unjust 
war,  and  the  use  of  outrageous  and  unnecessary  force  in  any  war,  is 
criminal  by  the  law  of  nature;  and  neutral  states,  or  states  who  are  not 
concerned  in  the  war,  might,  if  this  law  was  the  rule  by  which  nations 
are  guided  in  their  conduct  towards  one  another,  punish  the  offending 
nation  for  such  criminal  uses  of  force.  But  since,  in  solemn  wars,  these 
criminal  uses  of  force  obtain  impunity;  that  is,  since  neutral  states  do 
not  interpose  to  punish  a  nation  that  is  guilty  of  them,  Grotius  con- 
cludes, that  such  wars,  however  unjust  they  may  be,  either  in  their  in- 
ternal causes,  or  in  the  manner  of  carrying  them  on,  have  an  external 
justice  in  the  view  of  nations,  which  can  only  be  given  them  by  some 
purely  positive  law.  The  principal  point  to  be  considered  here  is, 
whether  this  is  only  an  impunity  in  fact,  or  whether  it  is  an  impunity 
of  right.  Though  neutral  states  do  not,  in  fact,  interpose  to  punish 
such  uses  of  force  in  war  as  are  internally  criminal  by  the  law  of  na- 
ture, it  is  no  consequence,  that  they  have  no  right  to  interpose.  There 
is  a  prudential  reason  which  will  operate  in  this  matter  as  universally 
as  a  law.  Neutral  states  cannot  punish  the  injustice  of  what  has  been 
done  in  war,  without  engaging  themselves  in  a  war  with  the  state  which 
they  undertake  to  punish.  And  an  impunity,  which  thus  arises  in  fact, 
from  the  regard  that  every  neutral  state  has  to  its  own  safety,  is  no  evi- 
dence of  a  positive  law,  which  has  given  an  external  rectitude  to  what- 
ever is  done  in  solemn  war,  and  has  established  a  right  to  such  impunity. 

Grotius,  when  he  mentions  this  prudential  reason,  considers  it,  not 
as  the  immediate  cause  which  restrains  neutral  states  from  punishing 
what  has  been  done  unjustly  in  a  solemn  war,  but  as  a  general  motive, 
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which  induced  all  nations  to  lay  themselves  under  such  a  restraint  by  a 
positive  law.  If  the  regard  which  neutral  states  have  to  their  own 
safety,  is  the  immediate  cause  of  this  restraint,  it  is  only  a  restraint  in 
fact;  they  are  at  liberty  to  judge  for  themselves,  how  far  it  is  consistent 
with  their  own  safety,  or  conducive  to  their  own  interest,  to  intermed- 
dle in  the  quarrels  of  other  states;  and  are  farther  at  liberty  to  act  upon 
this  judgment,  either  to  intermeddle  or  not,  as  they  think  proper.  But 
if  it  is  only  a  general  motive  which  induced  all  nations  to  establish  such 
a  restraint  by  a  positive  law,  they  will  then  be  under  a  restraint  of  right; 
and  whatever  their  own  interest  may  either  allow  of  or  recommend, 
they  will  be  obliged  to  overlook  whatever  is  done  by  other  nations  in  a 
solemn  war,  whether  it  is  internally  just  or  not. 

Whilst  a  war  is  depending,  which  either  is  naturally  unjust  in  the 
causes  of  it,  or  is  carried  on  by  such  outrageous  and  unnecessary  acts 
of  violence  as  are  naturally  unjust,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
ri^ht  of  a  neutral  state  to  declare  to  the  wrong  doers,  that  it  will  join 
with  the  sufferers,  or  about  its  right  to  put  this  declaration  in  execu- 
tion; unless  the  unjust  war  is  put  an  end  to,  or  the  unjust  means  of  car- 
rying it  on  are  corrected.  The  civil  governors  of  a  neutral  society 
may,  indeed,  in  one  respect,  be  said  to  be  restrained  of  right,  by  what 
I  have  here  called  a  prudential  reason.  They  are  obliged,  of  right,  not 
to  hazard  the  safety  of  their  own  society  in  the  quarrel  of  another.  But 
this  restraint  arises  naturally  from  social  union,  and  from  the  trust 
which  is  committed  to  such  governors,  and  not  from  any  positive  law  of 
nations;  it  is  an  obligation  which  regards  their  owii  society  only,  and 
has  no  relation  at  all  to  any  other  civil  society  whatsoever. 

I  am  aware,  that  the  interposition  of  a  neutral  state,  whilst  a  war  sub- 
sists, to  check  what  is  done  in  it  against  the  rules  of  natural  justice,  is 
capable  of  being  considered  rather  as  a  defence  of  the  sufferers,  than  as 
a  punishment  of  the  offenders.  But  it  is  not  worth  the  while  to  debate, 
which  of  these  two  is  the  true  nature  and  primary  intention  of  such  an 
interposition.  For  if  we  allow  it  to  be  only  a  defence  of  the  sufferers, 
it  will  be  an  evidence  that  there  is  no  positive  law  of  nations,  which 
gives  an  external  justice  to  whatever  is  done  in  a  solemn  war.  If  there 
was  any  such  law,  nothing  which  a  nation  suffers  in  a  solemn  war, 
could  be  externally  unjust  in  the  view  of  other  nations;  and,  conse- 
quently, no  neutral  state  could,  consistentiy  with  such  a  law,  interpose 
to  defend  the  sufferers.  Since  no  person  can  lawfully  be  defended 
against  what  he  suffers  justly,  it  would  be  as  contrary  to  the  notion  of 
this  external  justice,  to  defend  those  who  suffer  in  a  solemn  war  what 
is  inconsistent  with  natural  or  internal  justice,  as  to  punish  those,  who, 
in  such  a  war,  do  what  is  inconsistent  with  it. 

After  a  war  is  ended  by  the  consent  of  the  parties  who  were  concern- 
ed in  it,  there  is  some  appearance  of  a  law  which  restrains  neutral 
states  from  taking  notice  of  what  has  been  unjustly  done  on  either  side 
whilst  the  war  lasted.  It  would,  in  the  common  opinion  of  mankind, 
be  thought  no  very  justifiable  reason,  why  one  nation  should  make  war 
upon  another,  that  the  latter  had  done  something  unjustly  in  some  war 
with  a  third  nation,  which  is  now  at  an  end,  and  in  which  the  former, 
whilst  it  lasted,  was  no  way  interested.  But  there  is  no  occasion  to 
have  recourse  here  to  a  positive  law  of  nations.  The  law  of  nature  fa- 
vours peace;  and  will,  therefore,  readily  presume,  that  no  injustice  has 
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been  done,  or  that  all  injustice  which  has  been  done,  is  made  amendt 
for,  where  the  parties,  who  were  concerned  in  a  quarrel,  have  adjusted 
the  matter  that  was  in  dispute  between  them,  to  their  own  satisiaedoD. 
Grotius  mentions  another  reason,  why  neutral  states  hare  no  right, 
after  a  war  is  over,  to  take  notice  of  any  natural  injustice  that  has  been 
done  in  it  on  either  side.     But  it  is  a  reason,  which  is  founded  in  na- 
ture, and  will  operate  as  a  law  without  the  aid  of  positive  institution. 
When  the  parties  in  a  war  are  reconciled  to  one  another,  so  that  no  com- 
plaint is  made  on  either  side,  neutral  states  cannot  have  such  evidence 
of  what  has  been  unjustly  done  in  the  war,  as  will  warrant  them  to  in- 
flict punishment  for  what  has  been  so  done.     The  same  hurt  which 
would  be  causeless  and  unjust  by  the  law  of  nature,  if  it  was  done  evea 
in  war,  designedly  or  out  of  choice,  is  allowed  of  by  this  law,  if  it  wif 
accidental  or  necessary.     Without  a  fuller  and  clearer  insight,  there- 
fore, than  neutral  nations  can  have  into  the  causes  and  occasions  of  whM 
has  been  done  in  a  war,  after  the  parties  in  it  are  agreed,  they  caoBot 
determine  whether  it  has  criminally  exceeded  what  the  law  of  nature 
allows  of,  and  is  punishable  or  not. 

But  whether  the  impunity  for  what  a  nation  does  in  war,  is  an  impu- 
nity in  right  or  only  in  fact,  it  does  not  seem,  in  the  practice  of  man- 
kind, to  be  peculiar  to  solemn  wars.  For  it  is  as  unusual  for  neutrd 
states,  which  are  not  concerned  in  a  quarrel  between  two  nations,  to 
punish  either  of  them  for  what  has  been  done,  when  the  war,  which 
they  make  upon  one  another,  is  imperfect,  as  when  it  is  begun  with  die 
solemnity  of  a  declaration. 

The  second  evidence  that  Grotius  produces,  of  a  purely  positive  law 
of  nations,  is,  that,  in  solemn  wars,  some  practices  are  not  allowable, 
which  the  law  of  nature  does  not  forbid.  The  law  of  nature,  where  it 
allows  us  to  take  away  the  life  of  any  person,  prescribes,  says  •Grotius, 
no  particular  manner  of  killing  him,  but  leaves  it  indifferent,  whether 
we  kill  him  by  some  open  means,  which  he  may  be  aware  of,  or  by  the 
secret  means  of  poison  or  of  assassination.  But  the  law  of  nations,  at 
least  the  law  of  more  civilized  nations,  forbids  the  use  of  poison  against 
an  enemy  in  solemn  war.  An  observation,  which  our  author  here 
makes,  upon  the  permission  of  the  use  of  poison  in  the  law  of  nature, 
will  help  to  explain  this  matter.  It  is  generous  to  give  any  person, 
whose  life  we  have  a  right  to  take  away,  an  opportunity  of  defending 
himself:  poisoning,  therefore,  which  gives  him  no  such  opportunity,  is 
a  less  generous  way  of  killing  him,  than  an  open  attack.  However,  if 
he  has  deserved  death,  the  favour  of  giving  him  an  opportunity  of  de- 
fending himself,  is  not  due  to  him  in  strict  justice.  What  Grotius  here 
says  about  deserving  death,  wants  to  be  explained.  A  criminal,  who  is 
by  the  civil  law  justly  sentenced  to  die,  is  properly  said  to  deserve  death: 
and  as  the  law  of  nature  does  not  prescribe,  so  there  is  not,  I  presume, 
any  natural  principle  of  generosity  which  recommends  one  sort  of  death 
rather  than  another;  except  only  that  humanity  suggests,  and  the  law 
of  nature  requires,  this  punishment  to  be  inflicted  without  any  unne- 
cessary torture.  In  like  manner,  an  individual  may,  in  a  state  of  natu- 
ral equality,  have  committed  such  a  crime  as  to  deserve  death  for  it: 
and  where  he  has  thus  deserved  to  die,  they,  who  undertake  to  inflict 
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the  proper  punishment  upon  him,  may,  consistently  with  strict  justice 
and  with  generosity  too,  put  him  to  death  in  any  manner,  provided  they 
observe  the  same  caution  about  not  giving  him  unnecessary  torture. 
But  in  a  public  war,  the  soldiers,  against  whom  we  fight,  are  not  guilty 
of  any  capital  crime  in  what  they  do,  and  deserve  death  no  otherwise 
than  as  they  stand  in  the  way  of  the  execution  of  our  right,  and  cannot 
be  put  out  of  the  way,  or  be  brought  into  our  power  without  it.  And 
thus,  notwithstanding  it  is  indifferent  by  the  law  of  nature,  in  what 
manner  a  person,  who  has  deserved  death,  is  killed;  whether  by  poison 
or  by  open  force,  it  does  not  follow,  that  they,  who  fight  against  us  in 
public  war,  may  lawfully  be  killed  in  any  manner.  In  fighting  upon 
the  authority  of  their  state,  they  commit  no  capital  crime,  and  do  not 
properly  deserve  death.  Humanity,  therefore,  requires,  that  we  should 
not  put  them  to  death  at  all,  if  we  can  obtain  the  lawful  purposes  of 
war  without  it;  and  generosity  recommends  it  to  us  rather  to  run  some 
hazard  of  our  own  lives,  than  to  take  away  theirs  unnecessarily.  But 
by  poisoning  them,  we  put  them  to  death  at  all  events,  whether  it  is 
necessary  or  not;  that  is,  we  take  away  their  lives,  without  trying 
whether  we  cannot  spare  them,  and  yet  put  such  a  stop  to  their  oppo- 
sition, as  to  obtain  the  lawful  purposes  of  war.  From  hence,  likewise, 
we  may  understand,  why  the  use  of  poisoned  weapons  should  be  more 
inconsistent  with  the  law  of  nations,  than  the  use  of  other  weapons; 
not  because  there  is  any  purely  positive  law  of  nations,  which  forbids 
the  use  of  such  weapons,  but  because  it  is  forbidden  by  the  natural  law 
of  humanity  and  generosity:  for  other  weapons,  though  they  may  pro- 
bably bring  death,  do  not  bring  it  so  certainly  as  these,  and  leave  even 
the  wounded  a  chance  of  escaping  with  life. 

In  the  business  of  assassinating  the  commanders  of  an  army,  or  other 
leading  persons  of  a  nation,  with  which  we  are  at  war,  we  may  distin- 
guish with  *6rotius  between  the  persons  who  are  employed  in  it, 
whether  they  are  subjects  of  our  own  nation,  or  of  the  other.  If  they 
are  our  own  subjects,  the  act  cannot  be  defended  upon  his  principle; 
which  is,  that  we  may  lawfully  kill  an  enemy  wherever  we  find  him; 
and  that  it  makes  no  difference,  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  our  act,  whether 
it  is  done  by  many  or  by  few;  by  a  whole  army,  or  by  a  single  person. 
But  the  first  part  of  this  principle  is  not  true:  the  only  right  tnat  we 
hare  in  public  war,  over  the  persons  of  our  enemies,  is  to  lay  them  un- 
der such  restraints  as  are  necessary  to  prevent  them  from  opposing  us: 
since,  therefore,  in  order  to  prevent  such  opposition,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  kill  any,  who  are  not  in  arms,  because  they  are  in  our  power,  and 
we  can  restrain  them  by  other  means,  the  consequence  is,  that  we  have 
no  right  to  kill  an  enemy,  wherever  we  find  him,  unless  he  is  in  arms 
and  resists  us  by  force.  Thus  the  lawfulness  of  assassination,  in  public 
war,  will,  at  least,  be  confined  to  those  who  are  in  arms;  and  cannot  be 
extended  to  any  other  persons  of  the  adverse  nation.  In  respect  of 
those  who  are  in  arms,  such  as  the  general  of  an  army,  or  some  other 
principal  commanders  in  it,  though  the  persons  whom  we  employ,  are 
members  of  our  own  nation,  all  that  can  be  said  to  defend  assassination, 
in  point  of  generosity,  is,  that  such  commanders  either  are,  or  ought  to 
be,  upon  their  guard  against  attempts  of  this  sort;  and  when  they  are 
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engaged  in  opposing  force  to  our  lawful  demand,  there  can  be  no  great 
want  of  generosity  in  taking  away  their  lives  by  such  means,  as  it  is 
their  particular  duty  to  be  aware  of,  and  to  guard  against.     But  if  we 
employ  their  own  people,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  in  excuse  for  the 
act:  it  is  killing  of  them  privately,  in  such  a  manner  as  they  cannot  be 
supposed  to  guard  against;  and  may,  in  this  respect,  as  to  the  want  of 
humanity  and  generosity,  be  resembled  to  poisoning:  and  as  the  act  is 
unjust  in  the  ])ersons  who  arc  employed,  this  injustice  will  be  commu- 
nicated to  us,  who  make  ourselves  parties  in  it  by  employing  them. 
Property  how  ac-       XVI.  In  a  war,  which  is  internally  just,  as  a  nation 
quired  in  war.        ma j  take  the  persons,  so,  likewise,  it  may  seize  upon 
the  goods  of  the  enemies,  either  moveable  or  immoveable,  as  iar  as  such 
seizure  is  a  necessary  means  of  bringing  them  to  do  what  is  right  But 
what  is  seized  only  for  this  purpose,  does  not  become  the  property  rf 
the  captors:  the  possession  is  just,  till  the  purpose  for  which  the  goods 
were  taken  is  answered;  but  as  soon  as  the  claims  of  the  injured  nation 
arc  satisfied,  the  justice  of  the  possession  is  at  an  end. 

There  are,  however,  three  ways  by  which  a  nation  in  a  just  war  may 
acquire  property  in  the  goods  which  it  takes  from  its  enemies.  First, 
a  nation  that  has  been  injured,  has  a  right  to  reparation  of  damages. 
Reparation  is  made  according  to  the  law  of  nature;  not  only  b}'  reco- 
vering the  thing  which  we  are  unjustly  deprived  of,  but,  likewise, 
where  the  very  thing  cannot  be  had,  by  recovering  an  equivalent  out 
of  the  goods  of  the  {>erson  who  has  deprived  us  of  it.  And,  by  the  law 
of  nations,  this  right  to  obtain  an  eiiuivalent,  extends  to  the  goi>ds  of 
all  who  are  members  of  the  nation,  that  has  done  the  injury;  not  *  be- 
cause the  goods  of  private  subjects  are,  by  any  purely  positive  law, 
made  pledges  to  all  the  world  for  the  good  behaviour  of  the  nation,  or 
of  its  constitutional  governors;  l)ut  because,  by  the  positive  consent  ol 
all  mankind,  \\w  nation,  though  it  consists  of  many  individuals,  is  con- 
sidered as  one  collective  person;  anti,  in  consequence  of  this  general 
consent,  all  the  nienilK-rs  of  this  collective  body  are  deemed  parlies 
in  any  injury  which  the  body  does,  as  tar  as  this  injury  produces  a  claim 
to  rciparation  of  damages  iit  those  against  whom  it  is  committed,  ill' a 
nation  makes  war  to  recover  reparation  of  any  damages  that  have  been 
done  to  it,  this  claim  to  such  goods  as  are  taken  in  the  war,  takes  place 
from  the  be:2:initin^  of  the  war,  to  the  extent  of  these  damaces.  But  it* 
the  enemy  begins  a  war  causelessly,  and  the  nation  which  defends  il?eli, 
has  sull'ered  no  injury  from  the  enen)y  Ix^ibre  the  war  began,  this  claim 
does  not  take  place  from  the  beginning;  because  the  nation  can  have  no 
right  to  an  ecjuivalent,  where  it  has  sustained  no  damage.  However, 
this  claim,  though  it  did  not  begin  with  the  war,  will  arise  in  tlie  pro- 
gress of  it:  lor  tlie  war  itself  is  an  injury;  and,  consequently,  the  na- 
tion, against  which  it  is  made,  will  have  a  right  to  reparation  for  all  the 
damages  which  are  done  to  it  in  the  war. 

Secondly,  a  nation  has  a  right  to  be  paid  the  expenses  that  it  makes 
in  a  just  war.  These  expenses  are,  indeed,  so  many  additional  dama- 
ges: for  whatever  the  nation  is  forced  to  exjwnd  in  recovering  its  riglit, 
is  a  loss  which  is  occasioned  by  the  fault  of  the  enemy  who  withholds 
that  right.     As  the  nation,  therefore,  ac(|uires  property  in  the  goodi 
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which  it  takes  from  the  enemj,  to  the  amount  of  the  original  damages 
that  occasion  the  war,  and  of  the  fresh  damages  that  are  done  in  die 
war,  so,  upon  the  same  principle,  it  acquires  property  in  what  it  takes 
as  an  equivalent  for  the  current  expenses  that  are  made  in  carrying  on 
the  war. 

Thirdly,  a  nation  which  has  committed  a  crime,  may  be  punished  in 
the  same  manner  with  an  individual,  in  the  liberty  of  nature,  by  being 
deprived  of  its  goods.  But  whilst  the  oflcnding  nation  thus  loses  its 
goods,  the  nation  that  takes  them,  will  acquire  property  in  them  no 
otherwise,  than  either  by  being  the  first  occupants,  or  by  receiving  the 
goods  as  a  ransom,  by  which  the  offending  nation  redeems  itself  from 
some  other  punishment.  Grotius  confines  this  way  of  acquiring  pro- 
perty, in  war,  to  such  goods  only  as  belong  cither  to  the  collective  body 
of  the  state,  or  to  the  criminal  members  of  it.  And  tliis  restriction  is  a 
very  proper  one:  for  thougli  an  injury,  which  is  done  by  a  nation,  is 
communicated  to  all  the  members  of  it,  as  far  as  this  injury  produces  an 
obligation  to  repair  damages,  yet  the  guilt  of  it,  as  it  implies  a  disposi- 
tion to  do  harm,  is  confined  to  the  collective  person  of  the  nation,  and 
to  those  particular  members  of  it,  wlio  have  made  it  their  own  act  by 
their  immediate  and  direct  consent. 

Grotius  agrees,  that  these  are  the  proper  measures  of  what  can  be  ac- 
quired, in  war,  by  the  law  of  nature.  But  *hc  contends,  at  the  same 
time,  that,  in  this  instance,  there  are  plain  traces  of  a  positive  law  of 
nations,  which  extend  the  right  of  war.  For,  in  the  approved  practice 
of  nations,  or,  at  least,  in  such  practice  as  is  not  condemned,  whatever 
is  taken  in  war  is  the  property  of  the  captors,  though  it  is  more  than  an 
equivalent  for  any  damages  that  have  been  done,  or  any  expenses  that 
have  been  made;  and  this  claim  of  property  is  not  confined  to  such  wars 
as  are  internally  just,  but  is  extended  to  all  solemn  wars  whatsoever, 
whether  they  are  internally  just  or  not. 

But  here  we  are  apt  to  mistake  a  right,  which  arises  from  the  consent 
of  a  nation,  whose  goods  we  have  taken  in  war,  for  a  right,  which  a  po- 
sitive law  of  nations  gives  us  to  those  goods,  merely  because  we  have 
taken  them.  Though  we  had  no  just  claim  to  them  from  the  first,  yet, 
when  we  make  peace  with  the  nation,  from  which  they  were  taken,  if 
they,  or  an  equivalent  for  them,  should  not  be  demanded,  they  become 
our  own  by  the  tacit  consent  of  that  nation,  without  the  aid  of  any  purely 
positive  law  of  nations.  The  surest  way  of  trying  whether  it  is  the 
claim  of  war,  or  the  claim  of  a  tacit  consent  in  concluding  a  peace, 
which  gives  us  property  in  all  such  goods  as  are  taken  in  war,  is  to  in- 
quire what  sort  of  a  right  we  have  to  them,  before  peace  is  concluded. 
There  is  no  law  of  nations,  which  forbids  our  enemies  to  continue  a 
war,  when  no  other  cause  of  dispute  remains,  besides  our  detention  of 
such  goods,  as  we  have  taken  in  the  war,  beyond  an  equivalent  for  da- 
mages and  expenses.  As  the  law  of  nature  will  allow  this  to  be  a  just 
cause  of  continuing  a  war,  so  there  is  no  practice  of  nations,  and  no 
general  opinion  of  mankind,  that  determines  otherwise.  But  if  any  law 
of  nations  had  given  us  property  in  such  goods,  the  same  law  must  ne- 
cessarily condemn  the  adverse  nation  for  continuing  a  war,  merely  be- 
cause we  would  not  give  them  up:  for  the  design  ot  such  a  war  would 
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be  to  take  from  us  what  the  law  of  nations  had  made  our  own.     This 
opinion,  that  all  goods  which  arc  taken  in  war,  are  not  strictly  our  own 
by  any  law  of  nations,  till  peace  is  concluded;  that  is,  till  some  consent, 
either  express  or  tacit,  has  made  them  our  own  by  the  law  of  nature, 
seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  of  mankind,  in  respect  of  immoveable 
goods:  such  as  fortified  towns,  which  have  been  taken;  or  provinces, 
which  have  been  overrun  in  war.     The  captors  are  looked  upon,  whilst 
the  war  lasts,  to  be  only  in  possession  of  them:  and  though  this  posses- 
sion  may  help  them  to  make  a  better  bargain  for  themselves  in  a  treaty 
of  peace,  than  they  could  do  otherwise;  yet  the  property,  which  they 
have  in  things  of  this  sort,  is  deemed  to  be  precarious,  till  a  treaty  of 
peace  has  ascertained  and  established  it.     It  is  usual,  in  treaties  of 
peace,  to  mention  such  immoveable  goods  particularly;  and  the  captors, 
if  they  acquire  proix'rty  in  them,  acquire  it  by  express  consent     We 
may,  therefore,  reasonably  conclude,  that  the  property,  which  the  cap- 
tors have  in  all  moveable  goods,  taken  in  war,  is  likewise  acquired  in 
the  same  manner.     The  only  difference  is,  that  immoveable  goods  are 
generally  of  the  most  importance,  are  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  and 
can  readily  be  returned;  whilst  moveable  goods  are  of  less  consequence, 
are  in  private  hands,  and,  because  they  have  either  been  consumed,  or 
have  not  been  kept  together,  cannot  be  returned  so  readily.     For  this 
reason,  w*hilst  the  pro|)erty,  in  the  former,  is  adjusted  by  express  con- 
sent, the  property  in  the  latter  is  left  to  pass  from  the  original  owners 
to  the  captors,  by  tacit  consent. 

The  law  of  nature,  which  thus  gives  the  captors  property  in  what 
they  have  taken  in  a  solemn  war,  either  as  an  equivalent  for  damages 
and  expenses,  or  by  consent  of  (Nirties,  will  likewise  give  them  pro- 
perty by  the  same  means,  in  what  they  have  taken,  in  the  less  perfect 
kinds  of  public  war;  in  rej»ri>als,  ur  in  other  acts  of  hc»>tility,  which  do 
not  come  uj)  to  the  notion  of  solemn  war,  for  want  of  a  doclaration  of 
war:   the  captors  acquire  a  natural  ri<:ht,  in  an   ( quivalent,  for  their 
daniai^cs  and  expenses:  if  they  have  a  natural  rii;ht  to  any  thing  more, 
it  must  be  acquircrd  either  by  the  express  or  the  tacit  consent  of  the  na- 
tion i'roin  which  the  goods  are  taken.     And   it   will  be  ditlieult,  either 
in  the  practice  of  nations,  or  in  the  general  opinion  of  the  thinkin^part 
of  mankind,  to  find  any  positive  law  which  will  prevent  the  captors  of 
goods,  in   these  imperfect   wars,  from  accpiiriiit;  property  in  them  bv 
these  means.     Ft  is  not  more  usual  for  neutral  nations  to  interpose,  in 
order  to  compel  the  captors  to  restore  what  they  have  taken  in  imper- 
fect wars,  than  it  is  for  them  to  inter}K)se  for  the  sanie  purjwse,  where 
the  goods  of  one  nation   have  been  taken  by  ant)ther  in  a  solemn  war. 
The  parties  concerned,  seldom  meet  with  any  obstructions,  from  with- 
out, in  making  the  best  bargain  for  themselves,  that  they  can,  in  either 
sort  of  war:  and,  whatever  we  may  hear  said  about  a  purely  ix>sitive 
law  of  nations,  they  are  left  to  giii<le  themselves  by  no  other  law  be- 
sides what  obliges  all  nations,  or,  rather,  the  governors  of  all  nations, 
in  conscience;  and  that  is  the  law  of  nature  applied   to  the  collective 
bodies  of  nations,  as  if  they  were  moral  agents.     It  will  be  nothing  to 
the  purpose  to  urge,  that,  whatever  neutral  nations  may  do,  the  nation, 
with  which  we  are  concerned,  will  enforce  a  positive  law  of  nations: 
and  if  we  have  taken  any  thing  from  it  in  the  way  of  reprisal,  without 
declaring  war,  will  not  make  peace  with  us  again,  till  we  have  restored 
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what  was  so  taken,  or  an  equivalent  for  it.  For  this,  with  very  little 
variation,  may  be  said  of  what  is  taken  in  a  solemn  war:  the  nation, 
from  which  we  have  taken  it,  if  it  has  strength  enough  to  support  itself, 
will  be  no  more  willing  to  make  peace  with  us,  till  we  have  returned 
the  towns,  or  the  ships,  or  the  other  goods,  that  we  have  taken  from  it 
in  a  solemn  war,  or  an  equivalent  for  them,  than  if  we  had  taken  the 
same  towns,  or  ships,  or  other  goods,  in  the  way  of  reprisal,  without 
declaring  war. 

In  what  I  have  here  said  about  the  captors  of  goods  in  war,  I  would 
be  understood,  under  the  name  of  captors,  to  mean  the  nation  which 
takes  them:  for,  whether  the  goods  so  taken,  when  property  is  acquir- 
ed in  them,  are  the  particular  property  of  the  individuals  who  take 
them,  or  the  general  property  of  the  nation  of  which  these  individuals 
are  members,  is  a  distinct  question:  and  it  belongs  rather  to  the  civil 
law  than  to  the  law  of  nations,  to  determine  this  question.  Certainly 
no  purely  positive  law  of  nations  can  naturally  determine  it:  because, 
whatever  other  nations  may  have  agreed  upon  amongst  themselves,  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  mutual  rights  of  each  particular  nation,  and  its 
own  members,  must  come  from  the  nation  itself.  If  in  any  particular 
nation,  the  claim  to  what  is  taken  in  war  has  not  been  adjusted  by  any 
written  law,  or  by  any  custom,  which  is  an  unwritten  law,  or  by  any 
occasional  grants,  we  may  reasonably  inquire,  how  it  ought  to  be  ad- 
justed upon  such  principles  as  are  founded  in  civil  union.  Since  every 
member  of  a  civil  society  acts  in  a  public  war  as  a  part  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  not  separately  as  an  individual;  that  is,  in  the  right  or  upon 
the  authority  of  the  whole,  and  not  in  his  own  right,  or  upon  his  own 
authority,  the  natural  consequence  is,  that,  whatever  he  acquires,  it  is 
acquired  for  the  community,  and  not  for  himself.  *  Grotius  makes  a 
distinction  in  this  matter  between  public  acts  of  war,  and  private  acts, 
to  which  the  war  gives  occasion.  He  allows,  that  the  acquisitions 
which  are  made  by  acts  of  the  former  sort,  though  they  are  made  by 
means  of  private  persons,  are  made  for  the  public;  because  the  private 
agents  are  here  only  the  instruments  of  the  public:  so  that,  whatever 
18  acquired  by  them,  it  will  accrue  to  the  public,  in  the  same  manner  as 
what  is  acquired  by  those  persons,  whom  any  man  employs  to  do  work 
for  him,  accrues  to  him  who  employed  them,  and  not  to  them  who  do 
Che  work:  it  is  his  own  work,  though  he  does  it  by  others  who  are  his 
agents;  and,  consequently,  the  fruits  or  profits  of  the  work  belong  to 
him.  But  as  soldiers  may  get  possession  of  the  goods  of  the  enemy, 
whilst  they  are  in  battle,  or  whilst  they  are  doing  what  the  state  has 
commanded  them  to  do,  so  they,  or  other  individual  members  of  the 
state,  may  have  opportunities  of  taking  the  goods  of  the  enemy,  where 
they  are  not  acting  under  any  immediate  command  of  the  state.  When 
they  are  thus  annoying  the  enemy,  by  the  general  right  of  war,  it  is  our 
author's  opinion,  that  the  captures,  which  they  maKe,  are  their  own. 
But  this  distinction  between  what  is  done  in  the  immediate  service  of 
the  state,  and  what  is  done  out  of  this  service,  by  the  general  ri^ht  of 
every  member  of  the  state  to  annoy  the  enemy,  has  no  foundation  in 
public  war.  For,  as  public  wars  begin  from  the  authority  of  the  state, 
so  they  are  carried  on  by  its  authority:  every  member,  therefore,  of  the 
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state,  who  acts  at  all  in  such  a  war,  acts  as  a  part  of  the  whole,  and 
under  the  authority,  or  in  the  ric;ht  of  the  public:  he  is  an  agent  for 
the  public,  or  acts  in  the  service  of  the  state,  whether  he  has  received 
any  express  command  for  what  ho  does,  or  acts  at  his  own  discretion, 
as  he  sees  op{)ortuiiity:  the  only  diflcrence  is,  that  in  one  case  he  acts 
by  a  particular  commission,  and  in  the  other  case  by  a  general  one. 

Grotius  allows,  that  the  rule,  which  he  draws  from  this  distinction, 
admits  of  one  exception.  Whilst  he  contends,  that  what  is  taken  in 
war  by  any  members  of  a  civil  society,  is  the  private  property  of  the 
captors,  if  they  were  acting  only  by  the  general  right  of  w^ar,  and  not 
under  any  immediate  command  of  the  society,  he  confines  this  rule  to 
moveable  goods;  because  immoveable  goods,  such  as  provinces,  or  tofrns, 
or  whatever  other  things  adhere  to  the  soil,  and  are  parts  of  the  terri- 
tory, are  not  usually  taken,  and  cannot  usually  be  kept,  without  armies 
and  garrisons.  But  if  the  rule  itself  was  true,  the  reason,  upon  which 
he  supports  this  exception,  would  not  extend  the  exception  universally 
to  all  immoveable  goods,  by  what  means  soever  such  goods  are  taken. 
For  though  it  may  be  more  difficult  for  private  persons  to  take  and  to 
keep  provinces  or  towns,  than  to  plunder  some  few  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  to  seize  their  moveable  goods:  yet  this  is  only  a  bar,  in  fact,  and 
not  a  bar  in  right,  to  the  claim  of  private  captors,  to  what  adheres  to 
the  soil,  and  is  a  part  of  the  enemies'  territory.  Private  persons  will 
more  seldom  be  able  to  take  and  to  keep  immoveable  goods,  upon  ac- 
count of  this  difficulty.  But  if,  in  fact,  they  have  ever  overcome  this 
difficulty,  and  have  been  able  to  take  and  to  keep  them  without  an 
army  or  a  garrison  acting  under  the  immediate  and  particular  commission 
of  the  public,  they  will  then  have  a  right  to  these;  if,  in  the  like  cir- 
cumstances, they  would  have  any  rii;ht  to  moveable  goods. 

But  tluTO  is  a  general  reason,  w!iy  all  goods,  whicli  are  taken  in  war, 
should  accrue  to  the  ^tatc,  and  not  to  the  private  captors;  whether  the 
captors  act  under  a  particular  contniission,  or  only  under  a  general 
commission  from  the  public;  and  whether  the  goods  are  moveable  or 
inunoveahle.  The  goods  so  taken  are  not  strictly  appropriated  either 
to  the  stai(»,  or  to  the  private  captors,  whilst  the  war  continues:  the 
property  in  such  goods  is  precarious,  till  a  treaty  of  peace  has  esta- 
blished it.  In  the  meantime,  as  the  state  is  answerable  tor  them  to  the 
enemy,  it  is  natural,  that  this  precarious  property  should  be  vested  in 
the  state;  that  is,  that  the  state  should  have  the  custody  of  the  goods. 
And  as  the  effect  of  a  treaty  of  peace  is  only  to  give  the  lull  proj^erty 
of  the  goods  to  those  who  had  the  custody  of  them  before;  the  lull  pro- 
perty will,  by  this  means,  accrue,  in  the  end,  to  the  state  itsell*. 

I  have  here  s]K)ken  of  the  property  of  all  goods,  which  are  taken  in 
war,  as  ultimately  transferred  by  consent  in  treaties  of  peace,  without 
having  any  regard  to  what  is  taken  for  damages  or  for  current  expenses. 
As  to  expenses,  whatever  a  private  person,  who  is  not  immediatelv  re- 
tained in  the  service  of  the  public,  lays  out  in  a  public  war,  whilst  he 
is  carrying  on  some  particular  design  of  his  own,  this  is  all  expended 
voluntarily,  and  not  through  the  fault  of  the  enemy:  so  that  this  ex- 
pense gives  him  no  private  claim  upon  the  enemies'  goods.  The  case 
of  a  claim  to  an  equivalent  for  damages  done  is  rather  more  intricate: 
because  the  damages,  for  which  a  compensation  is  due  from  the  enemy, 
are  sometimes  such  as  have  been  done  to  the  state,  and  sometimes  such 
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as  have  been  done  to  some  particular  members  of  it.  What  is  taken 
from  the  enemy  to  make  reparation  for  damages  done  to  the  state  in 
its  corporate  capacity,  plainly  belongs  to  the  state  itself,  and  not  to  the 
particular  captors,  who  are  members  of  the  state.  The  only  doubt  is 
about  what  is  taken,  upon  account  of  damages  that  have  been  done  to 
private  persons.  And  here  it  is  plain,  that  unless  the  captors  them- 
selves are  the  persons,  to  whom  these  damages  have  been  done,  the 
purpose,  for  which  the  goods  are  taken,  gives  the  private  captors  no 
claim  to  them.  But  if  the  captors  themselves  arc  the  persons  who 
have  been  injured,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider,  whether  they  make 
reprisals  by  their  own  authority  without  any  commission  either  general 
or  particular  from  the  state,  or  whether  they  act  under  the  general 
commission  of  solemn  war,  or  under  some  particular  commission  of  re- 
prisal. Where  they  take  the  goods  of  another  nation  without  having 
any  commission  irom  their  own,  this  case  is  out  of  the  present  ques- 
tion: there  is,  by  the  supposition,  no  public  war,  or  no  war  between 
the  two  nations;  because,  if  there  was,  the  captors  would  act,  at  least, 
by  the  general  commission  of  war,  though  they  had  no  particular  com- 
mission of  reprisal.  If  they  thus  make  reprisals  at  their  own  discre- 
tion, the  act  is  their  own,  and  they  are  answerable  for  the  justice  of  it. 
For  though,  by  the  social  compact,  they  had  a  claim  to  be  supported  by 
the  public,  in  obtaining  reparation  of  such  damages,  as  they  have  sus- 
tained from  foreigners,  yet  if  they  will  undertake,  of  their  own  accord, 
to  obtain  it  for  themselves,  it  is  their  business  to  see  that  what  they  do 
is  no  more  than  natural  justice  will  warrant,  and  to  support  their  own 
act,  after  they  have  done  it.  Since,  therefore,  they  themselves  are  an- 
swerable for  what  they  do,  in  thus  taking  the  goods  of  foreigners,  the 
goods  which  are  so  taken,  are  acquired  for  themselves;  and  the  public, 
as  it  is  not  concerned  in  the  act  of  taking  them,  can  have  no  claim  to 
them.  Where  the  damages  which  the  captors  have  sustained,  is  the 
cause  of  a  solemn  war,  the  state,  by  thiTs  undertaking  to  recover  repa- 
ration of  their  damages,  makes  itself  answerable  to  them  for  what  they 
have  lost,  as  far  as  it  recovers  reparation.  In  the  meantime,  if  they 
act  only  by  the  general  commission  of  solemn  war,  and  have  no  parti- 
cular commission  to  make  reprisals  for  themselves,  they  act  no  other- 
wise than  as  parts  of  the  state:  and  notwithstanding  the  claini  which 
they  have  upon  the  public,  what  they  take  belongs,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  the  public  and  not  to  them.  But  if  they  act  under  a  particular  com- 
mission from  the  state  to  make  reprisals  for  themselves,  whether  the 
war  is  solemn  or  imperfectly  public,  they  acquire  property  for  them- 
selves in  the  goods  which  they  take;  not  because  they  are  the  persons, 
to  whom  reparation  is  to  be  made;  for  the  same  commission,  if  it  had 
been  given  to  any  of  the  other  subjects,  would  have  produced  the 
same  effect;  nor  yet  because  they  are  the  captors;  for  the  goods, 
if  they  had  taken  them  in  a  solemn  war,  without  such  a  commis- 
sion, would,  in  the  first  instance,  have  accrued  to  the  public;  but 
because  the  nation  has  conveyed  to  them  its  interest  in  what  they  take 
by  the  particular  commission  under  which  they  act;  by  this  commis- 
sion the  nation  makes  them  its  agents,  but  the  nature  of  the  commission 
is  such  as  makes  them  the  nation's  agents  for  their  own  interest. 

The  army  or  the  fleet  of  a  nation  is  immediately  employed  by  the 
public,  and,  consequently,  what  either  of  them  takes,  will  naturally 
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accrue  to  the  nation.     If  it  is  otherwise  in  any  nation;  if  the  soldiers 
have  in  any  nation  a  right  to  the  plunder,  or  the  seamen  to  the  captures 
which  they  make;  this  right  is  derived,  as  we  have  already  hinted, 
from  an  occasional  grant,  which  the  nation  makes  to  them,  or  from  a 
standing  grant  made  either  by  the  written  civil  law  of  the  nation,  or 
by  custom,  which  is  an  unwritten  civil  law.     But  when  a  nation  has 
expressly  granted  to  its  army,  or  to  its  fleet,  property  in  what  they 
take,  whether  the  grant  is  made  occasionally,  or  made  by  a  written  civil 
law;  if  the  army  or  the  fleet  should  take  a  town,  or  if  the  army  should 
overrun  and  seize  a  province,  they  would  have  no  claim,  by  this  grant, 
to  the  jurisdiction  or  paramount  property  of  such  town  or  such  pro- 
vince.   For  the  word,  property,  is  to  be  construed  in  such       sense 
as  is  suitable  to  the  condition  of  the  persons,  to  whom  it  is  granted. 
Subjects  have  usually  no  other  sort  of  property  besides  what  conaisti 
in  private  ownership.     The  notion,  therefore,  of  property,  when  it  is 
applied  to  them,  does  not  include  jurisdiction  or  paramount  property. 
And,  consequently,  whatever  other  property  the  army  or  the  fleet 
might  claim  by  means  of  such  a  grant  in  the  towns  or  the  provinces, 
which  they  have  taken;  the  jurisdiction  or  paramount  property  would, 
notwithstanding  the  gtant,  accrue  to  the  nation.     For  a  like  reason,  if 
such  moveable  goods,  as  the  army  or  the  fleet  takes  in  war,  have,  bj 
custom,  been  acquired  for  themselves,  and  not  for  the  nation;  such  a 
custom  will  give  them  no  claim  to  towns  or  provinces,  which  they 
take:  because  a  customary  claim  to  an  inferior  kind  of  property  does 
not  imply  a  claim  to  jurisdiction. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  though,  in  treaties  of  peace,  the  property 
of  such  moveable  goods,  as  have  been  taken  from  an  enemy  during  the 
war,  commonly  passes  by  tacit  consent  from  the  enemy  to  the  nation 
which  takes  them;  yet  this  is  not  necessary.  A  nation,  in  an  unjust 
war,  has  no  claim  to  damages  or  to  expenses,  and,  even  in  a  just  war,  it 
may  have  taken  more  than  its  damages  or  expenses  amount  to.  Whilst 
the  war  continues,  the  nation  has,  of  right,  nothing  but  the  custody  of 
the  goods,  which  it  has  taken.  If,  therefore,  it  has  granted  the  pro- 
perty of  such  goods  to  the  private  captors,  and  the  enemy,  when  he 
comes  to  make  peace,  should  insist  upon  restitution  of  what  has  been 
taken  more  than  is  due;  it  might  be  a  question,  whether  the  nation  or 
the  private  captors  are  to  make  the  restitution?  In  respect  of  the 
enemy,  the  obligation  to  make  restitution  rests  upon  the  nation:  be- 
cause, in  respect  of  him,  the  nation  is  the  captor,  and  what  has  passed 
between  the  nation  and  its  own  members  does  not  fall  under  his  notice. 
But  if  the  grant,  made  by  the  nation  to  the  private  captors,  contained  a 
reserve,  that  in  case  the  enemy  demands  restitution  of  what  they  have 
gotten,  they  shall  return  it  into  the  custody  of  the  public;  they  are 
then  obliged  to  return  it,  or  an  equivalent  for  it:  because  they  have  no 
fuller  right  to  it,  than  they  derive  from  the  grant  of  the  nation,  and, 
consequently,  hold  it  under  all  such  reserves,  as  are  contained  in  this 
grant.  If  there  is  no  reserve  of  this  sort,  the  nation,  though  it  is  obliged 
to  make  restitution,  has  no  other  demand  upon  the  private  captors  than  it 
has  upon  all  its  other  members,  to-contribute  towards  this  restitution.  An 
absolute  grant  of  property  made  by  the  nation  will  bar  all  other  de- 
mands. For  though  it  has  granted  absolute  property,  where  it  had 
itself  only  a  precarious  property,  this  is  its  own  fault,  and  will  not  af- 
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feet  the  claim  of  the  proprietors.  It  would  affect  their  claim,  if  they 
were  responsible  to  the  enemy:  because,  in  respect  of  the  enemy,  the 
nation  could  not  give  them  absolute  property,  where  its  own  property 
was  precarious.  But  as  the  nation  is  responsible  to  the  enemy,  and 
they  are  responsible  only  to  the  nation,  the  grant,  which  the  nation  has 
made,  will  hold  good  against  itself,  though  such  grant  was  made  in  its 
own  wrong. 

XVII.  Since  all  the  members  of  a  nation,  against  what  prevents 
which  a  just  war  is  made,  are  bound  to  repair  the  dama-  prisonew  of  war 
l^es  that  gave  occasion  to  the  war,  or  that  are  done  in  it;  ™  being  slavci. 
and,  likewise,  to  make  satisfaction  for  the  expenses  of  carrying  it  on, 
the  law  of  nature  will  allow  those,  who  are  prisoners,  to  be  made  slaves 
by  the  nation  which  takes  them;  that  so  their  labour,  or  the  price  for 
which  they  are  sold,  may  discharge  these  demands.  Thus  the  acquisi- 
tion of  prisoners  of  war;  or,  rather,  of  their  personal  labour,  is  made  in 
the  same  manner,  and  is  subject  to  the  same  rules  with  the  acquisition 
of  the  goods  of  the  enemy.  Despotism,  however,  when  it  is  thus  ac- 
quired, eannot  include  a  right  in  the  masters  or  owners  of  such  prison- 
•ers  of  war,  as  are  made  slaves,  to  dispose  of  their  lives  at  pleasure. 
The  captors  have  a  right  to  every  valuable  consideration  that  the  prison- 
ers can  make  over  to  them,  towards  repairing  the  public  damages,  or 
returning  the  public  expenses:  but  the  death  of  the  slave,  whilst  it  is  a 
loss  to  him,  brings  no  profit  to  the  nation  that  took  him  prisoner.  And 
if  the  nation  had  no  right  to  take  away  his  life,  no  private  owner,  who 
claims  under  the  nation,  can  have  such  a  right.  *  Grotius  here  follows 
the  common  opinion,  that,  as  the  law  of  nations  permits  prisoners  of 
war  to  be  killed,  so  the  same  law  has  introduced  a  right  of  making  them 
slaves,  that  the  captors,  in  view  to  the  benefit  arising  from  the  labour  or 
the  sale  of  their  prisoners,  might  be  engaged  to  spare  their  lives.  In 
this  account  of  the  means  by  which  prisoners  of  war  become  slaves, 
their  slavery  begins  from  the  right  which  the  captors  have  over  their 
lives.  The  reader,  therefore,  may,  perhaps,  imagine,  that  the  same 
right  continues  in  their  masters,  after  they  become  slaves.  But  we  have 
already  shown,  that  the  principle.  j|pon  which  Grotius  here  sets  out,  is 
not  universally  true.  A  nation  has  not,  even  in  a  just  war,  a  general 
right  to  kill  the  prisoners  that  it  takes.  The  only  general  right  that  it 
hiffi  over  them,  is  the  same  that  it  has  over  all  the  members  of  the  ad- 
verse society:  those  members,  who  are  taken  prisoners,  are  bound,  as 
all  the  other  members  arc,  to  repair  the  damages  which  it  has  sustained, 
and  to  return  the  expenses  which  it  has  made.  Where  it  is  inconsist- 
ent with  the  security  of  the  captors  to  save  the  prisoners,  they  may 
lawfully  kill  them.  But  it  is  impossible,  in  the  nature  of  the  thing, 
that  any  question  should  arise,  whether,  if  any  prisoners  have  been  re- 
served for  slavery  in  such  an  exigency,  the  right,  which  the  captors  had 
over  their  lives,  whilst  they  were  prisoners,  does  not  continue  after 
they  are  made  slaves?  The  case  implies  that  the  prisoners  cannot  be 
saved:  for  if  they  could  be  saved,  the  captors  would  have  no  right  to 
kill  them.  We  must  either  suppose,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  lives  of 
the  prisoners  can  be  saved,  consistently  with  the  safety  of  the  captors, 
and  then  the  captors  will  have  no  right  over  their  lives,  from  the  first; 
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and,  consequently,  can  have  no  such  right,  after  they  are  reduced  to  a 
state  of  slavery;  or  else  we  must  suppose  that  the  prisonera  cannot  be 
saved,  consistently  with  the  safety  of  the  captors;  and  then,  though  the 
captors  have  a  right  to  take  away  their  lives,  this  right  cannot  continue 
after  such  prisoners  are  become  slaves;  because  they  must  all  be  de- 
stroyed, and,  consequently,  none  will  be  left  to  make  slaves  o£    The 
case  will  be  the  same,  if  we  suppose  that  an  army  has  taken  so  great  a 
number  of  prisoners,  that  it  cannot  save  them  all  consistently  with  its 
own  safety;  and  that  it,  therefore,  kills  some,  and  saves  as  many  as  it 
can.     We  cannot  ask,  whether  the  nation,  to  which  the  army  belongs, 
has  a  right  over  the  lives  of  those  who  are  killed,  when   they  become 
slaves?  because,  as  they  are  killed,  they  never  can  become  slaves:  and 
as  to  the  rest,  whose  lives  could  be  preserved,  consistently  with  the 
safety  of  the  army,  neither  the  nation,  nor  its  army,  had,  from  the  first, 
any  right  over  their  lives;  and  can,  therefore,  have  no  such  right  after 
they  come  into  a  state  of  slavery.     If  there  are  any  particular  prison- 
ers who  have  committed  such  a  personal  crime  against  the  nation,  whieh 
takes  them,  as  deserves  death,  though  the  general  offence  of  the  societj, 
to  which  they  belong,  would  give  it  no  right  to  take  away  their  lives, 
yet  a  crime  of  this  sort  may  give  it  such  a  right.     But  if  the  nation,  in- 
stead of  killing  these  prisoners,  makes  slaves  of  them,  whatever  right 
over  their  lives  it  had  before,  by  the  act  of  making  them  slaves,  it  parts 
with  this  right:  for,  by  this  act,  it  consents  to  take  their  labour  in  ex- 
change for  their  lives. 

This  is  the  general  law  concerning  prisoners  of  war.  In  Europe, 
indeed,  prisoners  of  war  are  not  slaves.  But  their  slavery  is  prevented 
by  the  law  of  each  particular  nation;  and  not  by  any  law,  which  all  the 
nations  of  Europe  have  agreed  to  establish  amongst  themselves,  as  the 
conimon  rule  of  their  conduct  towards  one  another.  The  civil  law  of 
each  particular  nation,  does  not  allow  of  slavery;  unless,  perhaps, 
where  a  subject  of  its  own  has  committed  a  crime,  for  which  this  law 
condemns  him  to  labour  in  the  mines,  or  in  the  gallics,  or  in  the  foreign 
plantations.  And  if  the  civil  law  of  any  nation  does  not  allow  of  sla- 
very, prisoners  of  war,  who  are  taken  by  that  nation,  cannot  be  made 
slaves.  There  are,  however,  even  in  Europe,  some  remains  of  the 
right  which  slavery  produces  over  the  persons  of  prisoners  of  war. 
They  are  exempted  from  the  labour  and  drudgery  of  slaves;  but  the 
nation,  which  takes  them,  considers  itself  as  having  some  right  to  their 
persons;  and,  accordingly,  sells  their  liberty  at  the  price  of  a  ransom, 
or  else  barters  them  away  in  exchange  for  its  own  subjects,  who  have 
been  taken  prisoners  in  war  by  their  nation.  This  right  w*ould  con- 
tinue even  after  peace  is  concluded  between  the  two  nations,  if,  in  the 
treaty  of  peace,  there  was  no  express  stipulation  for  a  release  of  pri- 
soners. But  as  no  profit  is  to  be  had  from  their  labour,  and  it  would 
be  expensive  to  keep  them,  there  is  always  a  prudential  reason  for  re- 
leasing such  of  them,  at  least,  as  cannot  pay  their  ransom,  though  no 
compact  has  been  made  about  them. 

Effect  of  a  dccla-  VIII.  After  what  has  been  said  about  public  war,  the 
ration  of  war.  effects  of  a  declaration  of  war  may  be  easily  understood. 
One  effect  of  it  is  merely  nominal.  Though  every  contention,  by  force, 
is  war;  and  every  contention  of  two  nations,  by  force,  upon  the  au- 
thority of  their  respective  supremo  governors,  in  external  matters,  is 
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public  war;  yet,  in  the  more  common  language,  when  we  are  speaking 
of  the  contentions  of  two  nations,  we  call  them  reprisals,  or  acts  of  hos- 
tility; and  do  not  give  them  the  name  of  war,  unless  war  has  been  de- 
clared. After  war  is  declared,  as  we  then  call  the  contention  of  two 
nations,  emphatically,  war,  so  it  is  sometimes  called  solemn,  and  some- 
times just  war.  But  this  title  of  just  war  is  merely  nominal;  it  imports, 
that  a  war,  when  it  is  declared,  is  perfectly  public,  and  not  that  it  has 
any  peculiar  sort  of  external  justice,  or  that  it  produces  any  effects  of 
right,  by  a  purely  positive  law  of  nations,  which  other  public  wars  will 
not  produce,  and  much  less  that  it  is,  of  course,  internally  just. 

The  only  real  effect  of  a  declaration  of  war  is,  that  it  makes  the  war 
a  general  one,  or  a  war  of  one  whole  nation  against  another  whole  na- 
tion: whilst  the  imperfect  sorts  of  war,  such  as  reprisals,  or  acts  of  hos- 
tility, are  partial,  or  are  confined  to  particular  persons,  or  things,  or 
places.  In  a  solemn  war ^  all  the  members  of  one  nation  act  against  the 
other  under  a  general  commission;  whereas,  in  public  wars,  which  are 
not  solemn,  those  members  of  one  nation,  who  act  against  the  other,  act 
under  particular  commissions.  I  do  not  mean,  that,  when  one  nation 
has  declared  war  against  another,  all  the  members  of  the  former  must 
necessarily  be  at  liberty  to  act  as  they  please  against  the  latter.  The 
nation,  which  has  so  declared  war,  has  still  authority  over  its  own  sub- 
jects, and  may  restrain  them  from  acting  against  the  other  nation  in  any 
other  manner  than  the  public  shall  direct.  So  that,  in  consequence  of 
such  a  restraint,  none  can  act  in  the  war,  even  though  it  has  been  de- 
clared, besides  those  who  have  particular  orders  or  commissions  for  this 
purpose.  But  this  restraint,  and  the  legal  necessity  which  follows  from 
it,  that  they,  who  act,  should  have  particular  orders  or  commissions  for 
what  they  do,  arises  not  from  the  law  of  nations,  or  from  the  nature  of 
the  war,  but  from  the  civil  authority  of  their  own  country.  A  decla- 
ration of  war  is,  in  its  own  nature,  a  general  commission  to  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  nation  which  has  declared  war,  to  act  hostilely  against  all  the 
members  of  the  adverse  nation.  And  all  restraints  that  are  laid  upon 
this  general  commission,  and  make  any  particular  orders  or  commis- 
sions necessary,  come  from  positive  and  civil  institution. 

*  Grotius  distinguishes  here  between  what  is  commanded  by  the  law 
of  nature,  what  is  matter  of  civil  institution,  and  what  is  required  by 
the  law  of  nations.  The  law  of  nature,  he  says,  when  it  is  applied  to 
individuals  in  a  state  of  nature,  will  allow  us  to  make  use  of  force 
against  them,  to  punish  them  for  any  crimes  which  they  have  commit- 
ted, or  to  recover  our  own  goods,  which  they  have  unjustly  taken  from 
U8,  or  to  defend  ourselves  against  any  injury  which  they  are  attempting 
to  do  us,  though  we  give  them  no  notice  beforehand  that  we  will  make 
use  of  such  force.  But  before  we  can  justly  seize  upon  any  of  their 
goods,  as  an  equivalent  for  what  they  have  taken  from  us,  the  law  of 
nature  requires  that  we  should  make  a  demand  of  our  own  goods.  For 
our  primary  right  is  a  right  to  our  own  goods:  the  right  to  an  equiva- 
lent is  only  a  secondary  one,  and  does  not  take  place  till  the  other  is 
finally  defeated.  There  is  a  farther  reason  against  seizing  upon  the 
goods  of  a  nation,  or  of  some  of  the  members  of  it,  upon  account  of  any 
aamages  which  we  have  sustained  from  others  of  its  members,  till  we 
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have  demanded  of  the  nation  to  do  us  justice  against  its  subjects.    For, 
without  a  refusal  to  comply  with  such  a  demand,  the  lawof  nAtarewill 
not  make  the  nation  a  party  in  the  offence  of  its  members;  and,  ooow- 
quently,  will  not  justify  us  in  making  war  upon  it.     But  Grotius  seew 
here  to  confound  two  things,  which  are  widely  different  from  one  ano- 
ther.    I  allow,  that  the  law  of  nature  requires  such  a  demand  as  this  to 
be  made,  before  it  will  justify  a  public  war:  but  this  is  noeridence  dbt 
it  likewise  requires  a  declaration  of  war:  because,  a  declaratioii  cf  mr 
is  not  the  same  thing  with  a  demand  to  have  justice  done  us,  which  de- 
mand is  made  in  order  to  avoid  a  war.     These  two  acts  niaj  be  doneil 
one  and  the  same  time:  as  when  we  declare  war,  conditionally,  unloi 
our  demands  are  satisfied:  but  still  they  are  different  acts.     The  dedt- 
ration  of  war  is  void;  that  is,  the  war  does  not  take  place,  notwitfaitaiii' 
ing  the  declaration,  if  the  demand  produces  its  proper  effect,  bjobtiiB- 
ing  reparation  for  the  damages  that  we  have  sustained.     Orotius  allowff 
here,  that  the  law  of  nature  does  not  require  a  declaration  of  war  to  be 
made,  in  order  to  prevent  all  appearance  of  deceit,  of  of  ckuidestise 
management,  and  to  give  the  adverse  nation  an  opportmiity  of  beini; 
upon  its  euard.     This  is  not  matter  of  strict  right,  howerer  it  may  be 
matter^  of  bravery,  or  of  what  goes  under  the  notion  of  faoaeun  as 
some  nations  have,  upon  the  same  principle,  given  notice  to  tbeeBemy 
beforehand  of  the  day  and  place  ot  battle. 

The  formalities  of  declaring  war  belong  to  the  civil  law:  each  aalioBr 
determines  for  itself  by  what  officers,  in  what  places,  and  with  what 
ceremonies,  a  declaration  of  war  shall  be  made. 

Grotius  derives  the  principal  obligation  to  declare  war,  from  a  purdy 
positive  law  of  nations.  This  obligation,  as  he  explains  it,  is  derived 
from  an  external  purpose,  and  not  from  any  internal  reason  of  natural 
justice.  A  war,  he  says,  unless  it  is  declared,  does  not  give  impunity 
to  the  parties  concerned  in  it,  and  does  not  give  one  of  the  parties  pro- 
perty in  what  it  takes  from  the  other.  But  if,  by  the  parties  concerned 
in  the  war,  we  mean  the  nations,  neither  the  reason  of  the  thing,  dof 
the  common  practice  of  nations  will  give  them  any  other  impunity,  or 
allow  them  any  otherwise  to  obtain  property  in  what  is  taken,  where 
war  has  been  declared,  than  in  the  less  solemn  kinds  of  public  war, 
which  are  made  without  a  previous  declaration.  Indeed,  in  aolemn 
war,  the  individual  members  of  a  nation,  which  has  declared  war,  are 
not  punishable  by  the  adverse  nation  for  what  they  do:  because  the 
guilt  of  their  actions  is  chargeable  upon  the  nation  which  directs  and 
authorizes  them  to  act.  But  even  this  effect  may  be  produced,  though 
not  in  respect  of  all  the  members  of  the  nation,  yet  in  respect  of  some 
of  them,  without  a  declaration  of  war.  For,  in  the  less  solemn  kinds 
of  war,  what  the  members  do,  who  act  under  the  particular  direction 
and  authority  of  their  nation,  is,  by  the  law  of  nations,  no  personal 
crime  in  them:  they  cannot,  therefore,  be  punished,  consistently  with 
this  law,  for  any  act  in  which  it  considers  them  only  as  the  instruments, 
and  the  nation  as  the  agent. 

Law  of  nations,  in       XIX.  When  two  or  more  nations  are  at  war  with 

respect  of  states  one  another,  the  principal  questions  relating  to  neutral 

that  are  neutral  in  states;  that  is,  to  such  states  as  are  not  parties  in  the 

^^^'  war,  are,  *  first,  what  these  neutral  states  may  do  in  re- 
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Bpect  of  thither  of  the  nations,  which  aro  at  war,  without  departing  from 
their  neutrality;  and  secondly,  what  conduct  is  allowable  in  the  na- 
tions, which  are  at  war,  towards  the  neutral  states. 

The  general  rule,  in  the  first  of  these  questions  is,  that  a  neutral 
state  is  not  at  liberty  to  give  any  assistance  to  either  of  the  states  that 
«re  at  war.  This  rule,  when  it  is  thus  generally  expressed,  is  not  so 
to  be  understood,  as  if  it  was  naturally  unjust  for  a  state,  which  is  for 
some  time  neutral  in  a  war,  to  join  itself  in  the  progress  of  the  war  to 
one  of  the  contending  parties.  When  we  say,  in  general,  that  a  neu- 
tral state  is  not  at  liberty  to  assist  either  party;  we  only  mean,  that  it 
eannot  assist  either,  consistently  with  its  neutrality.  But  if  we  distin- 
guish the  notion  of  neutrality  into  general  and  particular;  the  rule,  in 
a  particular  neutrality,  will  bear,  or  rather  will  require,  a  different 
construction.  The  neutrality  of  a  nation  is  general,  where  it  is  not,  in 
&ct,  a  party  in  a  war.  The  neutrality  is  particular,  where  the  nation 
has  bound  itself  by  compact,  to  one  or  both  the  contending  nations  not 
to  make  itself  a  party.  If  the  neutrality  is  only  general;  it  is  only  in- 
consistent with  such  neutrality  to  give  assistance  to  either  of  the  con- 
tending nations;  that  is,  the  state,  by  giving  its  assistance  to  either  of 
them,  ceases  to  be  a  neutral  state,  and  may  be  treated  by  the  other  of 
them  as  a  party  in  the  war.  If  the  neutrality  is  particular,  and  a  com- 
pact of  neutrality  has  been  made  with  both;  it  will  then  be  a  breach 
of  compact,  and  consequently  an  injury  against  one  of  them,  to  give 
assistance  to  the  other.  Or  if  the  compact  is  made  with  only  one  of 
them,  the  giving  of  such  assistance  to  the  other  will  be  a  breach  of  this 
compact:  but  to  assist  the  nation,  with  which  this  compact  is  made,  will 
only  be  a  simple  breach  of  neutrality  in  respect  of  the  other. 

The  reason  of  this  rule  arises  out  of  the  nature  of  things,  and 
shows  it  to  be  a  rule  of  the  law  of  nature,  which  may  be  applied  alike 
either  to  individual  persons,  in  a  state  of  equality,  or  to  the  collective 
persons  of  civil  societies.  For  the  notion  of  neutrality  in  a  war,  whe- 
ther the  war  is  private  or  public,  consists  in  avoiding  to  take  part  with 
either  of  the  persons,  who  are  engaged  in  it.  But  to  give  assistance  to 
one  of  them,  is  to  take  part  with  that  person,  to  whom  such  assistance 
is  given,  and,  consequently,  is  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  neu- 
trality. 

The  neutrality  of  a  state  abridges  its  liberty  of  trading  with  either 
of  the  contending  nations,  but  does  not  wholly  destroy  this  liberty. 
^Nothing  is  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  its  neutrality,  besides  as- 
sisting one  of  them  in  the  war.  It  may,  therefore,  supply  either  of 
them  with  all  goods,  as  if  they  were  at  peace  with  one  another,  except 
such  goods,  as  will  help  the  party  that  is  supplied  with  them,  to  carry 
on  the  war  more  effectually.  Goods  of  this  sort  are  called  contraband. 
This  word  is  sometimes  used  in  another  sense,  and  means  all  such 
goods,  as  a  nation  will  not  allow  to  be  exported  out  of  its  territories,  or 
to  be  imported  into  them.  But  this  is  not  the  sense  in  which  it  is  com- 
monly used  in  the  question  that  is  now  before  us.  The  notion  of  con- 
traband goods  is  of  some  latitude:  so  that  it  is  not  easy  precisely  to  de- 
termine what  are,  and  what  are  not,  of  this  sort.  All  warlike  stores 
are  undoubtedly  contraband.     But  still  the  question  returns,  what  are 
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to  be  rrvtc-'E:  wir:ik-r  f::.-^*-     <'ir::iu*  h.is  r«?aiove«l  some  of  the  im- 

cer'ii-::T  ir.  rhi?  .'jr?:i:r..  -v  ::-.-i:ir.i   zrotii   into  three  sorts.    Some 
z»:^  h -v-r  r.:  'if-:,  -xiri-:  ir.  wir.  *.;•:!".  a*  imi:?  4r:«i  immanition.  Soste 
ire  •:(  r.y  'i^i:  r.  i.l  i::  wir.  ir. :  5'jrvr  m-i-r-rty  r'l.r  pl-eaaure.     And  some 
are  cJ  u~r  e::h~:  :'.r  :r.e  r  irr-i^*:^  n*  wir.  cr  i':t  .:ch«=r  purposcfi-;:  *ach 
as  cio-'ET.  i:r:v:«i:i*.  fhii-?.  ir.i  ih-r  n-^'-rnili   for    the  building.  iiniDE 
riur.  cr  re;..t:rir.j  '  f  *hii5.     Tr.r  nrs:  ••  rt   i*   pLiinlv  conirabaud.  and 
the  setzodi  S'lrt  i?  pliir.iy  r.c?  5o.     In  tl-r  :l-ir»i  f«:rt,  in  order  to  deier- 
niir.e  whether  '.h-rv  ire  cr.trAVir.'i  cr  r. ::•  wo  ru  .;?c  consider  thet^'ndi- 
li:n  and  circ--:n:*:ir-cef  ::"  :'::•:-  wir.     Wh«:re  Jt  wir  i^  carried  on  br  sea 
a«  well  a*  bv  iir.i,  L:t  cr.lr  *hic5  c:'  vs-ir  vrhich  ar  ;•  already  built,  but 
ine   maM-riils  f:r  buiidiLz  •::  rep«irir.j  M  fhi^-*,  will  come  undtrrthe 
notion  o(  warlike  *t:«re*.     h  zzij  be  f^i.  in«i'r-rti,  that  timber  or  cord- 
age raav  be  used  lor  other  purpr^s.  b-Esi-iea  the  baiidini:  or  fitting:  out 
of'ship*.  or  thai  ii  miv  be  used  i":r  the  b^iildin^  ar.i  dciiri^  out  of  other 
fhips.  which  are  not  ships  of  war.    But  l^.is  will  be  or"  no  great  wci;;ht: 
f*>r  the  same   mi^hc   b-e   said  cf  hrrses-    cr    saddles,  or    many  other 
things  which  are  comnior.ly  reckor-ei  asion^st  warlike  stores:  they  are 
capable  of  beins  employed  f:r  o±er  purp«:ses:  the  uses  of  them  are  not 
necessarily  connned  lo  the  purposes  of  war-     But  as  arms  or  ammuni- 
tion are  warlike  store*  in  their  own  r.iiure,  so  timber,  or  cordage,  as 
well  as  horses,  or  saddles,  tair.  i^  all  reason,  be   reckoned  warlike 
stores:  when  from  comparir.s  the  s-rrts  cr  the  quantities  of  them  with 
the  condition  and  circumstancc-s  of  the  wir,  it  appears,  if  not  to  be  im- 
possible, yet,  at  least,  to  be  in  the  highest  desree  unlikely,  that  they 
should  be  desisned  for  any  other  purposes  b»jsides  the  purposes  of  war. 
Even  common  provisions  for  the  support  r.f  life  will  c:>me  under  the 
n«Mi-,n  of  wArlike  ■^:re5.  when  ihoy  are  coin;  i:-  \  pltCr.  which  is  be- 
sir^e-i  or  blxkjd-id.     Thev  are  net.  iLdccd,  such  wc.::    -.-?.  ::>  will  an- 
nnv  an  eri'-rr.v  in  wir:  but  lht:v  aro  such  sI'Tls  as  will  hvl:-  the  r.iiion. 
to  which  ihfv  <-tre  cirri'i^i.  t-"*  rc^ke  its  i>:iVr.it.  in  war  .lire  •.::'»  i'lualiv, 
than  it  co'jld   hiive  dor.e  with.-ut  thcin,  wh*:n  one  c:'  i:s   t  .wr.s  is  be- 
sif.:ed  or  block vi-i'L 

.Sometimes,  to  remove  all  rrssi'-iliiv  rf  .::rt  .ib  ut  wh..:  j,<-.d?are 
contrab.irid.  n  n.itio?.  that  is  .it  w^r,  enuiiiCra^.s  ihjr/i  r--.rtio':l.iriv  in 
treaties  or  c-iriij-icts  with  :.;v»tr::l  s:a>:s:  .\r.  i  s-.:;h  tr-:  :{  s  le.uc  the 
neutral  states,  with  which  ihcv  arv  n;;idc.iit  librrtv  t:*  ju:  ;^lv  iheenomv 
with  all  soods  that  are  n:*!  er.ur.iC  rated  in  ih  •::/..  Bit  'KhfyK-  treatic^do 
not  operate  as  a  law.  ar.d  dctvrniir^e  what  slkall,  c^:.*\  \v\..:i  sh  lil  r.-i  he 
reckoned  contrabar.d  ar.iori::si  all  nations  whit^'cv^r:  th-  v  arc.  in  this 
respect,  like  all  other  treaties,  and  are  binding  only  IvtwcoTi  the  na- 
tions that  are  fjarties  to  them. 

•Grolius.  himself,  confesses,  that  he  was  forced  lo  i\a!:.i:;c  this  «|ue5- 
tion  by  the  law  of  nature:  because  he  could  find  r.o  cvidcr.co  oi  a 
purely  positive  law  ni  nations.  But  the  law  o\  nature,  when  it  is  thus 
applied  to  the  collective  body  of  nations,  th-  u-:h  our  ar»th-r  d-t?  not 
call  it  the  law  of  rations,  is  what  we  have  hiihfrto  c  J.ltd  •  v  :his  r:inK'. 
and  is  the  onlv  bwof  n^itions  that  has  anv  real  !  v.r.i  .:i  r.. 

When  contraband  i:oods  are  carried  to  our  enemy  by  a  iicinral  state, 
which  either  did  know,  or  miirht  have  known,  that  ilie  assistance, 

•  Grct.  Lib.  III.  Ca\.  \  §  V. 
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which  it  thus  gives  to  our  enemy,  will  hinder  the  execution  of  our 
right;  as  this  neutral  state  does  us  damage,  it  is  obliged,  in  the  opinion 
of  *6rotius,  to  make  us  amends;  and  if  such  amends  is  refused,  we 
may  justly  make  reprisals  upon  it  to  the  amount  of  the  damage.  But 
here  he  supposes  the  contraband  goods  to  have  been  delivered,  and 
some  actual  damage  to  have  been  done.  For  if  the  neutral  state  has 
not  done  any  actual  damage,  but  only  designed  to  do  it,  he  does  not  al- 
low us  a  right  of  reprisal,  or  even  a  right  to  take  the  contraband  goods 
to  our  own  use,  unless  we  take  them  u]>on  the  claim  of  necessity;  that 
is,  unless  the  exigency  of  affairs  is  such,  that  we  cannot  possibly  do 
without  them.  All  that  he  allows  us  to  do,  when  we  are  not  pressed 
by  such  a  necessity  as  this,  is  to  compel  the  neutral  state  to  give  us  se- 
curity, by  hostages,  or  pledges,  or  some  other  means,  that  it  will  not  at- 
tempt any  thing  of  the  like  sort  for  the  future.  If,  indeed,  the  neutral 
state  not  only  does  a  simple  injury,  but  appears  plainly  to  have  had  a 
malicious  design  of  hurting  us,  by  confirming  and  assisting  our  enemy 
in  an  unjust  war  against  us;  this,  says  Grotius,  is  a  criminal  act;  and 
as  we  may  punish  it  for  such  an  act,  in  some  other  way;  so,  likewise, 
we  may  punish  it  by  deprivation  of  goods,  and,  particularly,  by  seizing 
the  contraband  goods,  which  it  was  carrying  to  the  enemy.  But 
there  is  a  reason,  which  our  author  does  not  take  notice  of,  why  we 
may,  consistently  with  the  law  of  nature,  seize  u})on  the  contraband 
goods  of  a  neutral  state,  which  it  is  carrying  to  the  enemy,  as  if  they 
were  the  goods  of  an  enemy,  without  considering  this  act  as  a  crime, 
for  which  wc  may  punish  those,  who  are  guilty  of  it,  by  depriving 
them  of  their  goods.  If  we  meet  with  the  contraband  goods  in  their 
passage,  and  prevent  the  delivery  of  them  to  the  enemy;  there  is,  cer- 
tainly, no  actual  damage  done  to  us  by  the  neutral  state,  from  which 
they  came:  there  is  only  a  design  of  doing  us  damage.  And  this  de- 
sign, if  it  is  considered  separately  from  its  circumstances,  will  give  us 
only  a  right  of  guarding  against  it,  or,  perhaps,  of  taking  some  security 
against  any  future  attempt  of  the  same  sort.  But  the  first  instance  of 
such  an  attempt  is  a  breach  of  neutrality:  a  neutral  state,  by  sending 
contraband  goods  to  our  enemy,  whether  it  delivers  them  or  not,  makes 
itself  ^o  far,  at  least,  an  accessory  to  the  war,  as  it  would  have  given 
assistance  to  our  enemy,  if  we  had  not  prevented  it.  We  cannot,  in- 
deed, treat  it  as  a  ])rincipal  in  the  war,  where  it  does  not  assist  the  ene- 
my with  its  whole  force.  But  as  far  as  it  is  an  accessory  to  the  war  we 
may  treat  it  as  an  enemy,  and,  consequently^  may  seize  the  contraband 
goods,  as  if  they  had  belonged  to  an  enemy.  The  injury,  which  the 
neutral  state  attempts,  as  it  is  not  completed,  produces  no  claim  to  re- 
paration of  damages:  but  the  attempt  itself  makes  the  neutral  state  an 
accessory  to  the  injuries  which  we  have  received  from  the  enemy:  and 
thus  the  neutral  state,  by  communicating  in  the  injustice  of  the  enemy, 
gives  us  a  right  to  demand  reparation  of  damages,  as  far  as  it  has  com- 
municated in  this  injustice. 

Under  the  second  question  relating  to  neutral  states,  jGrotius  takes 
no  particular  notice  of  any  thing,  which  may  be  done  against  them  by 
a  nation,  that  is  at  war,  except  what  it  is  compelled  to  do  by  absolute 
and  unavoidable  necessity.     If  it  has  any  right  at  all  to  seize  upon  any 
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neutral  towns,  and  to  put  garrisons  into  them  to  prevent  them  from  fall- 
ing into  the  enemies'  hands,  this  right  can  arise  from  nothing  but  the 
extreme  danger,  which  it  would  be  in,  if  the  enemy  should  get  posses- 
sion of  them,  and  the  plain  evidence,  that  the  enemy  has  a  design  to 
seize  them,  and  would  otherwise  succeed  in  such  a  design.    And  evea 
this  right  of  necessity  is  subject  to  many  restrictions.     When  we  seize 
a  town  upon  this  pretence,  we  can  only  take  the  custody  of  it,  and 
have  no  right  to  any  jurisdiction  over  it:  because,  whatever  the  cus- 
tody of  the  town  may  be,  the  jurisdiction  over  it  cannot  be  necessary 
for  our  security.   Whatever  damages  the  nation,  to  which  the  town  be- 
longs, may  suifcr  either  upon  account  of  our  having  the  custody  of  it, 
or  by  our  means,  whilst  it  is  in  our  hands,  we  are  obliged  to  make  re- 
paration for  them.     And  as  soon  as  the  necessity,  with  which  we  were 
pressed,  is  over,  we  are  obliged  to  withdraw  our  garrison,  and  to  dve 
up  the  place  into  the  hands  of  the  nation,  to  which  it  belongs.    But 
these  are  not  the  only  restrictions  of  this  right:  there  is  another,  which 
renders  it  so  precarious  in  the  exercise,  as  to  be  little  better  than  do 
right  at  all.     >Ve  cannot  be  justified,  even  by  necessity,  in  seizing  it, 
if  the  neutral  state,  to  which  it  belongs,  is  pressed  by  an  equal  neces- 
sity.    And  since  this  state  may  reasonably  apprehend  itself  to  be  ia 
danger  of  being  treated  by  the  enemy  as  an  accessory  to  our  act  of 
seizing  the  town,  it  has  an  equitable  claim  to  judge  of  its  own  necessity: 
and,  consequently,  our  claim  of  necessity  can  scarce  take  place  con- 
sistently with  justice^  unless  we  have  first  obtained  the  consent  of  the 
state. 

We  have  a  right,  in  war,  to  take  the  goods  of  the  enemy.     But  this 
right  is  restrained  to  such  goods  as  are  either  in  our  own  territory,  or 
in  the  territory  of  the  enemy,  or  in  places  which  are  not  parts  of  the 
territory  of  any  state.     For  if  the  goods  of  an  enemy  are  in  the  terri- 
tory of  a  neutral  state;  since  we  have  no  right  to  go  thither  in  a  hos- 
tile manner;  they  are  under  the  protection  of  the  state,  and  the  law  of 
nations  will  not  allow  us  to  take  them.     *In  like  manner  we  have  no 
right  to  take  them,  if  they  are  on  board  a  ship,  whilst  the  ship  is  in  a 
neutral  port;    whether  the  ship  itself  is  a  neutral  one,  or  belongs 
to  the  enemy;  because  the  port  is  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the  neu- 
tral state.     When  the  goods  of  an  enemy  are  on  board  the  ship  of  an 
enemy,  and  the  ship  is  in  the  main  ocean,  there  can   be   no  doubt 
about  our  right  of  taking  both  the  goods  and  the  ship:  because  they 
are  then  in  a  place  which  is  not  in  the  territory  of  any  nation.     But 
when  the  goods  of  an  enemy  are  on  board  a  neutral  ship,  and  the  ship 
is  in  the  main  ocean;  though  we  have  a  right  to  take  the  goods,  we 
have  no  right  to  take  the  ship,  or  to  detain  it  any  longer,  than  is  neces- 
sary to  obtain  possession  of  the  goods.     For  the  ocean  itself  is  no  ter- 
ritory: and  neutral   ships,  as  they  are  moveable  goods,  are  no  parts 
of  the  neutral  territory.     As  long  as  the  ships  continue  in  their  own 
ports,  the  goods  which  are  on  board  them,  as  well   as  the  ships  them- 
selves, are  within  the  neutral  territory,  and  cannot  be  taken.     But  as 
soon  as  the  ships  come  into  the  main  ocean,  the  goods,  which  are  on 
board  them,  are  in  no  territory,  and,  consequently,  are  no  more  under 
the  protection  of  the  neutral  state,  than  the  same  goods  would  be,  if 
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they  were  passing  through  an  uninhabited  country,  where  no  nation 
has  jurisdiction,  in  neutral  carriages,  or  on  neutral  horses.  A  neutral 
ship  may,  indeed,  be  called  a  neutral  place:  but  when  we  call  it  so,  the 
word,  place,  does  not  mean  territory;  it  only  means  the  thing,  in  which 
the  goods  are  contained:  and  as  this  is  a  moveable  thing,  it  is  no  part  of 
the  territory,  and  is  no  longer  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  nation, 
than  it  continues  within  the  territory.  Though  the  goods  of  the  enemy 
had  been  on  board  a  ship  belonging  to  the  enemy,  we  might  have  said, 
in  the  same  sense,  that  they  were  in  a  neutral  place,  if  they  had  been 
locked  up  there  in  a  neutral  chest.  But  no  one  would  imagine,  that 
such  a  neutral  place,  as  a  chest,  can  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  neutral  state,  or  that  it  could  protect  the  goods;  notwith- 
standing a  neutral  chest  is  as  much  a  neutral  place,  as  a  neutral  ship. 
The  jurisdiction  of  a  nation  over  things  is  confined  to  that  tract  of  land, 
upon  which  it  is  settled,  and  to  such  waters  as  are  appendages  to  that 
land.  These  immoveable  things,  which  are  called  the  territory  of  a 
nation,  are  the  immediate  objects  of  jurisdiction  or  paramount  property. 
Moveable  things  are  the  proper  objects  of  inferior  property,  or  private 
ownership,  and  are  no  otherwise  the  objects  of  jurisaiction,  than  as  they 
happen  to  be  within  the  territory.  Thus  a  ship,  though  it  is  a  movea- 
ble thing,  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  nation,  whilst  it  continues  in 
one  of  its  ports.  But  as  soon  as  it  is  out  at  sea,  only  the  private  owner- 
ship or  inferior -property  of  the  ship  continues:  it  ceases  to  be  under 
the  nation's  jurisdiction.  The  case  will  be  the  same,  if,  instead  of  sup- 
posing the  ship  to  be  the  property  of  a  private  merchant,  we  suppose 
it  to  be  the  property  of  the  nation.  For  though  we  cannot  well  call 
the  property,  which  the  nation  has  in  such  a  ship,  by  the  name  of  pri- 
vate ownership;  yet  when  the  ship  comes  into  the  main  ocean,  the  ju- 
risdiction or  paramount  property  of  the  nation  ceases;  and  die  right 
that  remains,  is  an  inferior  kind  of  property,  which  has  the  nature  of 
private  ownership.  But  if  the  jurisdiction,  which  a  neutral  state  has 
over  the  ships  of  its  members,  or  even  over  its  own  ships,  ceases,  when 
the  ships  are  out  at  sea;  the  goods  of  an  enemy  that  are  on  board  such 
ships,  cannot  be  under  the  protection  of  the  nation  in  the  same  manner, 
as  if  the  ships  had  been  in  one  of  its  ports,  or  as  if  the  goods  had  been 
on  its  land. 

Notwithstanding  a  ship,  when  it  is  in  the  main  ocean,  is  no  part  of 
the  territory  of  a  nation,  and,  consequently,  is  not  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction, which  the  nation  has  over  things;  yet  the  men,  who  are  in  it, 
as  they  are  members  of  the  nation,  are  still  subject  to  the  jurisdiction, 
which  it  has  iiumediately  over  the  persons  of  its  members.  It  is  pro- 
per  to  take  notice  of  this  jurisdiction,  though  it  is  not  material  to  the 
present  question:  because  otherwise,  when  I  say,  that  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  nation  over  its  own  ships,  or  the  ships  of  its  members  ceases,  as 
soon  as  they  arc  in  the  main  ocean,  the  reader  might  have  imagined, 
that  I  suppose  the  whole  jurisdiction  of  the  nation  to  cease  its  jurisdic- 
tion, as  well  over  the  persons,  who  are  in  the  ships,  as  over  the  ships 
themselves.  When  tlic  seamen  are  on  land,  or  in  port,  the  nation  has 
an  immediate  jurisdiction  over  them,  as  they  are  members  of  it,  and  a 
mediate  jurisdiction  over  them,  as  they  are  persons  within  its  territory. 
But  when  they  are  out  at  sea,  though  in  one  of  its  own  ships,  only  the 
former  sort  of  jurisdiction  remains,  and  the  latter  sort  ceases. 
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In  5orije  riation*.  ciUre*  wbkL  i::f-.  £'.  ?-=i.  ii--  Live  do  e>:'riDexio& 
with  the  biid,  whether  iLev  sre  =::■.:  :r  ^n'-irL..  xje  o-'^r.izjble  b? 
particular  court?  of  luiiite  «.r  i*i:-ir::i:v.  wL.il  -i:  l:-:  ^>^ k e  ii<e  oi  \ht 
same  forms  that  ar-:-  u^ed  i'  •itLrr  •::  -»::«  •::'  lir  Si-i^'c  Lrit.'r.,  jir.d  do  do! 
proceed  upon  whit  is  cullvd  iL-:  Ijiw  •-:  :":.-.  LiLid.  :*r  •:•:  the  ierhi.'»rv. 
It  is  plain,  that,  ill  the  oyiLu:. 'A  *i:.y  r.-u>i.  wi€r€  *u;b  c:»\:rt*  kie 
establii;hed,  a  ship,  when  it  i?  ou:  «i:  ?•  ♦.  ir  i.  im',  :  !is  :-rriivr}:  iV-r 
it'  it  was,  though  iherL-  irj^h:  Sc  ^  li?i::.^::-.L  ^^s"  ci-lti?,  ir.nre  f.-uld  be 
no  reason  wliy  the  cr-urt.  whirh  hi'.c  c:j:--z.ii.:r  •::  y-.tiL  cjust-s  as 
arise  at  soa,  sliould  dt.cice  a-'o-.'rci'.j  t.-  i' v  Mii'rr  l^w  li^Li^  wLit  i?  ihe 
general  law  of  the  Lr.d.  in  ail  ca*j<t:S  ^L:.!:  _rv.  il  everj  rc-sfictri,  the 
same;  except  only,  that  they  arise  en  the  Ut.c.  or  -^e  cw-i^tctei  wiihic. 

Though  a  neutral  nation,  whezi  its  sLi^«  l?  i:.  lie  m^in  c<-rarj.  h^  do 
such  jurisdiction  over  the  ship  itself.  :^  ii  i:  wif  k  pi^r:  c-i  its  lerricory, 
yet  either  the  nation  itself,  or  s«:>£;ie  of  the  [Le£^r"er^  i.>i  zbe  r.^uoo.  which 
is  the  same  thing  in  the  view  of  the  hw  •:•'  L^iic-z^.  will  coctinue  to 
have  an  inferior  sort  of  property,  or  owr-ership  in  i:.  A:.d  this  inierior 
property,  or  ownership,  will  render  it  uLJust  in  us  to  take  ihe  ship, 
Dotwitbstandinz  we  mav  lawfullv  take  acv  c<:«ds  of  the  enemv  whieh 
are  on  board. 

But  here  a  difficultv  offers  itself,  which  must  r.-M  be  overlooked. 
That  inferior  kind  of  property  which  we  have  called  private  ownership, 
to  distingubh  it  from  a  jurisdiction  over  thinss.  is  an  eiEclusive  rijeht: 
those  persons  who  have  such  ownership  in  thincs.  whether  they  are 
private  or  public  persons,  have  a  risht  to  exclude  all  other  persons  from 
making  use  of  these  thinscs.  *  Bv  this  mear.s.  the  riffats  of  others  are 
frequently  hindered  from  takin<:  eiFect.  Wild  beasts,  and  birds,  and 
fishes,  are,  till  thf y  are  catched,  in  c -njc:.  •:.  t*  all  :^.tr.kiLi:  ^nd  I  ha>e 
a  rieht,  with  the  rest  of  mai.kirid.  to  €.•!•; h  i^isr^.  izA  :.•  n'.^ki  iht-m  ilv 
own  bv  catfhinz  them.  But  I  c\i:;:;ot  huiit.  or  sh^x:,  or  ii?h.  uiihoul 
usinz  the  soil  or  th^  wair  r  ^f  niiother  man.  And  as  1  have  i.*:-  riihl  in 
use  these  without  his  cor.sei.t.  he  cav  iusilv  hinder  me  frorj  d'.\T.z  -mv 
of  these  acts,  as  far  as  his  ridit  of  properly  exter.ds.  Th-s,  ihiirLi.Tr. 
by  his  private  ownership.  I  iiut  hiiidcrcd  item  takin^:  such  ihir»£S.  as  1 
should  otherwise  have  a  ri^'hi  lo  t^kt.  if  tht-y  did  lo:  h.-.p^i;;  u*  \'i:iu 
such  places  as  he  has  aii  exciui-i^t.  ri^r.i  i:-.  \i\  like  i^a:.!.«:r,  ih  •j.ih  we 
have  a  general  ri^ht  intake  the  ^•"'•"•d^  c!  ari  tren.y.  whe:*  ihey  ir».  i-ut 
at  sea,  yet  there  is  some  reason  i-i  il.  urii.  whether  iht  enoii  •.  i  ihi?ridii 
may  not  be  hindered  by  the  iMt-ricr  jirof>eriy  or  cwni r?hip  which  * 
neutral  nation  has  in  the  ship  whtre  ihe  ::o.Hisare.  F«.t  i:  n^jv  ^res^id. 
that,  notwithstaiidinu  our  i;t.'i:er.tl  riiihi  lo  take  the  ;:«Xi2>,  tht-  r;euiral 
nation  considered   nuielv  as  u  inivaie  owner,  has  un  t;xclu^i^e  richl  lo 

•  •    •  •  " 

Its  own  ship;  and,  coi2se<^uoiiily,  may  hii.Jvr  us  iVoni  ci'a:ir!.:  ihto  ihe 
ship  to  take  the  cockJs.  Tho*c-.  who  sei  up  a  puicly  p»siii\t  Lw  i.f  na- 
tions, have  nothins  el^e  to  do  here.  ir.  answer  to  this  liimouhy,  but  lu 
prove  the  existence  of  such  a  law.  ai.-i  i..  -how  that  this  Ltw  hjL-,  in 
fact,  determined  otherwise.  Bur  if  iht-  l.iw  of  naiions  is  i.oihin^  else 
but  the  law  of  nature,  applied  lo  the  cclleeiivo  persc.ns  of  ci\il  SiX^e- 
ties,  instead  of  answering  that  ihe  hw  of  n.iiior.s  has  deiermiiied  other- 
wise, we  must  find  out  a  natural  reason  whv  it  should  determiiie  other- 

•  See  B<x>k  i.  ChiAp.  V.  4  V. 
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wise.  Where  I  have  merely  a  right  to  acquire  property  in  a  thine, 
which  is  in  common  to  all  mankind,  hut  cannot  acquire  property  in  it 
without  the  use  of  what  is  already  the  ])roporty  of  some  other  man, 
this  man  neither  does  me  an  injury,  nor  encourages  or  protects  others, 
who  have  injured  me,  by  excluding  me  from  the  use  of  what  belongs  to 
him.  And  thus,  my  right  of  acquiring  things,  which  are  in  common, 
will,  by  his  means,  fail  of  producing  its  eilect:  whilst  he,  by  whose 
means  it  so  fails,  will  be  chargeable  with  no  crime,  or  no  fault;  because 
he  has  done  nothing  more  than  his  pr()])erty,  in  what  I  wanted  to  use, 
will  justify  him  in  doing.  But  where  \vc  liave  a  right,  in  war,  upon 
account  of  the  damage  which  the  enemy  has  done  us,  to  take  the  goods 
of  the  enemy,  and  these  goods  are  in  a  neutral  ship;  if  the  neutral  state, 
though  it  has  property  in  the  ship,  should  make  use  of  its  right  of  pro- 
perty to  protect  the  goods  against  us,  this  protection  makes  it  an  acces- 
sory to  the  injury  which  gave  us  a  claim  upon  the  enemy  to  obtain  re- 
paration of  damages;  and,  consequently,  is  inconsistent  with  the  notion 
of  neutrality.  But  whilst  this  answer  removes  one  difficulty,  it  brings 
on  another.  If  a  neutral  nation  makes  itself  an  accessory  to  the  dama- 
ges that  the  enemy  has  done,  by  protecting  such  goods  of  the  enemy, 
as  we  have  a  right  to  take  for  reparation,  when  these  goods  are  out  at 
sea  in  one  of  its  ships;  why  might  the  same  nation,  without  making  it- 
self an  accessory  to  those  damages,  protect  the  same  goods  when  the 
ship  is  in  one  of  its  ports,  or  when  the  goods  are  on  land  within  its  ter- 
ritory? A  law  of  nations,  which  is  natural  as  to  the  matter  of  it,  and 
positive  only  as  to  the  objects  of  it,  will  furnish  us  with  an  answer  to 
this  question.  Every  state  has,  by  the  law  of  nations,  an  exclusive  ju- 
risdiction over  its  own  territory.  As  long,  therefore,  as  a  state  keep6 
within  its  own  territory,  and  exercises  its  jurisdiction  there,  we  have, 
by  this  law,  no  right  to  take  notice  of  what  it  does;  unless,  indeed, 
where,  by  protecting  some  person  who  has  committed  a  crime  in  our 
territory,  it  infringes  upon  our  jurisdiction.  But  when  its  ships  are  in 
the  main  ocean;  as  they  are  then  in  a  place  out  of  its  territory,  where, 
by  the  law  of  nations,  it  has  no  jurisdiction,  this  law  will  allow  us  to 
take  notice  of  the  protection  which  it  gives  to  the  goods  of  the  enemy, 
and  to  consider  it  as  an  accessory  to  the  damages  done  by  the  enemy,  if 
it  gives  them  protection. 

The  goods  belonging  to  a  neutral  state,  or  to  any  of  its  members,  can- 
not lawfully  be  taken,  when  they  arc  on  board  the  ship  of  an  enemy. 
The  neutral  state  has,  indeed,  no  jurisdiction  in  the  ocean  where  the 
ship  is;  but  it  has  property  in  the  goods:  and  as  the  law  of  nature  will 
not  allow  us,  so  there  is  no  purely  positive  law  of  nations  that  will  war- 
rant us  to  violate  this  right  of  property.  In  the  meantime,  the  neutral 
goods  will  not  secure  the  ship  itself.  For  the  ship  is  neither  the  pro- 
perty of  the  neutral  state,  nor  within  its  jurisdiction. 

Since  the  members  of  a  nation,  which  is  engaged  in  a  war,  whether 
they  act  under  particular  commissions,  or  under  the  general  commis- 
sion of  public  war,  may  take  the  goods  of  the  enemy,  but  cannot  law- 
fully take  any  goods  or  ships  which  are  the  property  of  a  neutral  state, 
unless  the  goods  are  contraband;  who  shall  be  the  judge  in  these  two 
questions;  that  is,  who  shall  determine  whether  the  goods  or  ships, 
which  the  members  of  such  a  nation  have  seized  upon  and  ^tten  into 
their  possession,  are  the  property  of  the  neutral  state;  and  if  they  are 
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its  property,  who  shall  determine  whether  they  are  contraband?  Other 
neutral  states,  which  have  no  interest  in  the  goods  or  ships,  might  be 
unprejudiced  judges:  but  the  law  of  nations  has  not  made  them  authen- 
tic judges.  All  nations  are,  in  respect  of  one  another,  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture or  of  equality:  no  one  nation  has  jurisdiction  over  the  rest,  and  no 
number  of  nations  has  jurisdiction  over  any  one.  The  same  reason, 
which  excludes  all  other  nations  from  having  jurisdiction  in  these  ques- 
tions, will  exclude  both  the  neutral  nation,  whose  members  claim  pro- 
perty in  the  goods  or  the  ships,  and,  likewise,  the  nation  whose  mem- 
bers have  them  in  their  possession,  and  claim  them  by  the  right  of  war. 
These  two  nations  are,  in  respect  of  one  another,  in  a  state  of  equalitj; 
and  neither  of  them  has  any  authority  over  the  other.  The  jurisdic- 
tion, which  the  neutral  nation  has  over  things,  will  not  extend  to  the 
things  in  question:  because  they  are  not  within  its  own  territory.  And 
its  jurisdiction  over  the  persons  of  its  own  members,  will  here  give  it 
no  judicial  authority:  because,  in  these  questions,  its  own  members  are 
the  parties  only  on  one  side:  the  members  of  the  other  nation,  are  the 
parties  on  the  other  side;  and  the  neutral  state  has  no  jurisdiction  orer 
their  persons.  In  respect  of  these  reasons,  which  exclude  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  neutral  state,  there  is  no  material  difference  between  that 
and  the  other,  to  which  the  captors  belong.  The  things  in  question, 
will,  indeed,  be  within  the  territory  of  the  latter,  if  the  captors  have 
brought  the  ships  into  their  own  ports.  But  the  controversy  arose  upon 
the  main  ocean,  which  is  out  of  its  territory:  and,  as  it  had  no  jurisdic- 
tion, in  the  first  instance,  the  subsequent  act  of  bringing  the  things  into 
its  territory,  will  not  give  it  jurisdiction.     If  any  subsequent  act  can 

S've  it  jurisdiction,  it  must  be  a  subsequent  consent  of  the  parties.  The 
reigners,  who  claim  the  goods  or  ships,  may  agree  with  the  captors  to 
have  their  respective  claims  decided  by  the  state,  to  which  the  latter 
belong.  And  such  an  agreement  will  bind  ihcm  to  submit  to  the  sen- 
tence of  this  state.  But  if  the  things  were  brought  by  force  into  the 
ports  of  the  state,  to  which  the  captors  belong,  this  act  of  force  can  pro- 
duce no  effects  of  right,  till  it  appears  whether  the  force  is  lawful  or 
not;  that  is,  till  it  appears  whether  the  goods  might  lawfully  be  taken 
or  not:  and,  consequently,  this  act  can  produce  no  jurisdiction  in  the 
state,  to  determine  whether  they  might  lawfully  be  taken.  Until  the 
force  is  determined  to  be  lawful,  it  gives  the  state  no  jurisdiction,  where 
it  had  none  before.  But  the  force  cannot  be  determined  to  be  lawful, 
till  there  is  a  definitive  sentence,  that  the  things  which  are  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  captors,  might  lawfully  be  taken.  The  state,  therefore, 
cannot  have  jurisdiction  by  means  of  this  force,  till  the  question,  in 
which  the  jurisdiction  that  we  are  inquiring  after,  is  wanted,  has  been 
determined. 

In  the  usual  practice  of  nations,  the  state,  to  which  the  captors  belong, 
decides  whether  ships  or  goods,  which  are  seized  upon  in  war,  are  the 
property  of  a  neutral  state,  or  of  an  enemy;  and  whether  the  goods,  if 
they  are  the  property  of  a  neutral  state,  are  contraband  or  not.  But 
since  the  law  of  nature  does  not  give  it  any  authority  in  these  ques- 
tions, which  can  properly  be  called  jurisdiction,  it  will  be  necessary,  if 
there  is  no  purely  positive  law  of  nations,  that  has  given  it  such  juris- 
diction, to  inquire  upon  what  natural  reasons  its  right  to  decide  about 
them  is  founded,  and  what  sort  of  a  right  this  is.     The  state,  to  which 
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the  captors  belong,  has  a  right  to  inspect  into  their  behaviour;  both  be- 
cause they  are  members  of  it,  and  because  it  is  answerable  to  all  other 
states  for  what  they  do  in  war;  since  what  they  do  in  war,  is  done  either 
under  its  general,  or  under  its  special  commission.  The  captors,  there- 
fore, are  obliged,  upon  account  of  the  jurisdiction  which  the  state  has 
over  their  persons,  to  bring  such  ships  or  goods,  as  they  seize  in  the 
main  ocean,  into  their  own  ports:  and  they  cannot  acquire  property  in 
them,  till  the  state  has  determined  whether  they  were  lawfully  taken 
or  not.  This  right,  which  their  own  state  has  to  determine  this  matter, 
is  so  far  an  exclusive  one,  that  no  other  state  can  claim  to  judge  of  their 
behaviour,  till  it  has  been  thoroughly  examined, into  by  their  own:  both 
because  no  other  state  has  jurisdiction  over  their  persons;  and,  likewise, 
because  no  other  state  is  answerable  for  what  they  do.  But  the  state, 
to  which  the  captors  belong,  whilst  it  is  thus  examining  into  the  beha- 
viour of  its  own  members,  and  deciding  whether  the  ships  or  goods, 
which  they  have  seized  upon,  are  lawfully  taken  or  not,  is  determining 
a  controversy  between  its  own  members  and  the  foreigners  who  claim 
the  ships  or  (he  goods:  and  this  controversy  did  not  arise  within  its  own 
territory,  but  in  the  main  ocean.  The  right,  therefore,  which  it  exer- 
cises, is  not  civil  jurisdiction;  and  the  civil  law,  which  is  peculiar  to  its 
own  territory,  is  not  the  law  by  which  it  ought  to  proceed.  Neither 
the  place,  where  the  controversy  arose,  nor  the  parties,  who  are  con- 
cerned in  it,  are  subject  to  this  law.  The  only  law,  by  which  this  con- 
troversy can  be  determined,  is  the  law  of  nature  applied  to  the  collec- 
tive bodies  of  civil  societies;  that  is,  the  law  of  nations.  Unless,  in- 
deed, there  have  been  any  particular  treaties  made  between  the  two 
states,  to  which  the  captors  and  the  other  claimants  belong.  They  majT 
have  mutually  bound  themselves,  by  particular  treaties,  to  depart  from 
such  rights  as  the  law  of  nations  would  otherwise  have  supported: 
goods,  which  would  naturally  have  been  contraband,  may,  by  express 
treaty,  be  made  free;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  goods  which  would  natu- 
rally have  been  free,  may  be  made  contraband:  neutral  goods,  which 
are  on  board  the  ship  of  an  enemy,  may,  by  express  treaty,  be  made 
lawful  prize,  though,  by  the  law  of  nature,  they  would  have  been  free: 
and  the  goods  of  an  enemy,  on  board  a  neutral  ship,  may  be  made  free, 
though,  by  the  law  of  nature,  they  would  have  been  lawful  prize. 
Where  such  treaties  have  been  made,  they  are  a  law  to  the  two  states, 
as  &r  as  they  extend;  and  to  all  the  members  of  them,  in  their  inter- 
course with  one  another.  The  state,  therefore,  to  which  the  captors 
belong,  in  determining  what  might,  or  what  might  not,  be  lawfully 
taken,  is  to  judge  by  these  particular  treaties,  and  by  the  law  of  nations 
taken  together. 

This  right  of  the  state,  to  which  the  captors  belong,  to  judge  exclu- 
sively, is  not  a  complete  jurisdiction.  The  captors,  who  are  its  own 
members,  are  bound  to  submit  to  its  sentence;  though  this  sentence 
should  happen  to  be  erroneous:  because  it  has  a  complete  jurisdiction 
over  their  persons.  But  the  other  parties  in  the  controversy,  as  they 
are  members  of  another  state,  are  only  bound  to  submit  to  its  sentence, 
as  far  as  this  sentence  is  agreeable  to  the  law  of  nations,  or  to  particu- 
lar treaties:  because  it  has  no  jurisdiction  over  them,  in  respect  either 
of  their  persons,  or  of  the  things  that  are  the  subject  of  the  controversy. 
If  justice,  therefore,  is  not  done  them,  they  may  apply  to  their  own 
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state  for  a  remedy;  which  may,  consistently  with  the  law  of  nations, 
give  them  a  remedy,  either  by  solemn  war,  or  by  reprisals.  In  order 
to  determine  when  their  right  to  apply  to  their  own  state  begins,  we 
must  inquire  when  the  exclusive  right  of  the  other  state  to  judge  in 
this  controversy  ends.  As  this  exclusive  right  is  nothing  else  but  the 
right  of  the  state,  to  which  the  captors  belong,  to  examine  into  the  con- 
duct of  its  own  members,  before  it  becomes  answerable  for  what  tbej 
have  done,  such  exclusive  right  cannot  end,  till  their  conduct  has  been 
thoroughly  examined:  natural  equity  will  not  allow,  that  the  state 
should  be  answerable  for  their  acts,  till  those  acts  are  examined  by  all 
the  ways,  which  the  state  has  appointed  for  this  purpose.  Since,  there- 
fore, it  is  usual  in  maritime  countries  to  establish,  not  only  inferior 
courts  of  marine  to  judge  what  is,  and  what  is  not  lawful  prize,  but 
likewise  superior  courts  of  review,  to  which  the  parties  may  appeal,  if 
they  think  themselves  aggrieved  by  the  inferior  courts;  the  subjects  of 
a  neutral  state  can  have  no  right  to  apply  to  their  own  state  for  a  re- 
medy against  an  erroneous  sentence  of  an  inferior  court,  till  they  have 
appealed  to  the  superior  court,  or  to  the  several  superior  courts,  if  there 
are  more  courts  of  this  sort  than  one,  and  till  the  sentence  has  been 
confirmed  in  all  of  them.  For  these  courts  are  so  many  means  ap- 
pointed by  the  state,  to  which  the  captors  belong,  to  examine  into  their 
conduct:  and  till  their  conduct  has  been  examined  by  all  these  means, 
the  state's  exclusive  right  of  judging  continues.  After  the  sentence  of 
the  inferior  courts  has  been  thus  confirmed,  the  foreign  claimants  maj 
apply  to  their  own  state  for  a  remedy,  if  they  think  themselves  ag- 
grieved: but  the  law  of  nations  will  not  entitle  them  to  a  remedy,  un- 
less they  have  been  actually  aggrieved.  And  even,  if  upon  their  own 
report,  they  appear,  in  the  judgment  of  their  own  state,  to  have  been 
actually  aggrieved;  yet  this  will  not  justify  it  in  declaring  war,  or  in 
making  reprisals  immediately.  When  the  matter  is  carried  thus  far, 
the  two  states  become  the  parties  in  the  controversy.  And  since  the 
law  of  nature,  whether  it  is  applied  to  individuals  or  to  civil  societies, 
abhors  the  use  of  force,  till  force  becomes  necessary;  the  supreme  go- 
vernors of  the  neutral  state,  before  they  proceed  to  solemn  war  or  to 
reprisals,  ought  to  apply  to  the  supreme  governors  of  the  other  state, 
both  to  satisfy  themselves,  that  they  have  been  rightly  informed,  and, 
likewise,  to  try,  whether  the  controversy  cannot  be  adjusted  by  more 
gentle  methods. 

Privileges  of  am-  XX.  *Though  Grotius  refers  the  privileges  of  ambas- 
bassadors,  how  far  sadors,  to  a  purely  positive  law  of  nations;  yet,  after 
"**  any  person,  who  is  sent  from  a  foreign  nation  in  the 

character  of  an  ambassador,  is  received  in  that  character  by  the  nation, 
to  which  he  is  sent;  the  several  privileges,  that  Grotius  mentions,  will 
arise  out  of  the  law  of  nature,  applied  to  the  collective  persons  of  civil 
societies. 

The  law  of  nature  does  not  give  any  one  nation  a  strict  right  to  de- 
mand, that  any  other  nations  shall  receive  ambassadors  from  it.  This 
is  no  otherwise  enjoined,  than  as  a  matter  of  mutual  convenience,  or  at 
the  most,  of  friendship  or  kindness.  An  intercourse  of  good  offices  is 
due  to  mankind  in  general,  and  particularly  to  all,  who  have  not  de- 

•  Grot  Lib.  II.  Cap.  Vni.  §  I.  III. 
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served  to  be  treated  as  enemies.     And  this  intercourse  is  kept  up  and 
carried  on  amongst  nations  by  means  of  ambassadors;  that  is,  of  per- 
sons, who  are  sent  from  one  nation  to  another  to  transact  business  be- 
tween them.     Sometimes  they  are  thus  sent  to  procure  peace,  where 
the  two  nations  are  at  war,  or  to  maintain  peace,  by  adjusting  such  con- 
troversies as  are  arising  between  them,  and  might  otherwise  be  occa- 
sions of  war.     Sometimes  their  business  is  to  form  an  alliance  between 
the  nations  for  their  mutual  defence,  or  to   establish  other   treaties, 
which  tend  to  advance  their  mutual  interest.     It  would  be  unkind  and 
unfriendly,  as  well  as  imprudent,  to  refuse  them  admittance,  when  they 
come  for  such  purposes  as  these.     But  since  the  rights  arising  out  of 
those  affirmative  precepts  of  the  law  of  nature,  which  relate  to  bene- 
volence, are  of  the  imperfect  sort;  if  a  nation  should  refuse  to  receive 
ambassadors,  who  are  sent  to  it,  this  cannot  properly  be  called  an  in- 
jury to  the  nation,  which  sends  them.     There  may  be  such  reasons 
against  receiving  them,  as  will  vindicate  it  even  from  the  charge  of 
being  unkind  or  unfriendly.     *Grotius  reduces  these  reasons  to  three 
general  heads.     First,  there  may  be  reasons  arising  from  the  nation, 
which  sends  them.     A  nation,  which  has  broken  friendship  with  uis  by 
acts  of  hostility,  can  have  no  pretence  to  charge  us  with  being  unkind 
or  unfriendly,  if  we  refuse  to  receive  ambassadors  from  it;  unless  they 
come  with  proposals  of  amends.    If  it  has  been  the  practice  of  a  nation 
to  make  use  of  its  ambassadors  to  spirit  up  our  people  to  rebellion,  or 
to  seduce  away  our  manufacturers  and  artificers;  the  duty  of  benevo- 
lence does  not  require  us  to  run  the  hazard  of  being  treated  in  the  same 
manner  again.    Secondly,  sufficient  reasons  against  receiving  an  ambas- 
sador may  arise  from  the  particular  character  or  circumstances  of  the 
person,  who  is  sent.     If  he  is  of  a  profligate  character;  if  he  has  for- 
merly behaved  perfidiously  towards  us,  or  can  justly  be  charged  with 
having  been  guilty  of  any  open  affronts  or  insults  towards  our  country 
in  general,  or  towards  the  constitutional  governors  of  it  in  particular; 
however  unfriendly  it  might  be  not  to  receive  any  ambassador  from  the 
nation,  to  which  he  belongs,  there  can  be  no  unfriendliness  in  not  con- 
senting to  receive  him  in  this  capacity.     Thirdly,  the  business,  about 
which  a  nation  is  desirous  of  sending  an  ambassador,  may  be  a  reason, 
why  he  should  not  be  received.     For,  certainly,  if  we  know,  before- 
hand, what  instructions  he  is  charged  with,  and  what  business  he  comes 
about,  there  is  no  more  unkind ness  in  refusing  to  treat  about  it  at  all, 
than  in  rejecting  his  proposals  after  they  are  made.     Grotius  informs 
his  readers,  that  he  is  here  speaking  of  such,  as  are  called  extraordi- 
nary ambassadors,  who  come  charged  with  some  particular  negotiation: 
for  as  to  ordinary  ambassadors,  that  are  sent  from  any  nation  to  attend 
constantly  upon  the  courts  of  another  nation,  not  to  carry  on  any  par- 
ticular purpose,  but  to  manage  its  business  generally  in  those  courts, 
and  to  observe  what  passes  there;    the  practice  of  the  ancients,  who 
knew  of  no  such  officers,  has  sufficiently  shown  us,  that  they  are  not 
necessary:  and,  consequently,  there  is  no  great  occasion  for  being  very 
scrupulous  about  refusing  admittance  to  ambassadors  of  this  sort. 

f  Our  author's  opinion  about  the  personal  privileges  of  ambassadors 
iS|  that  whilst  all  other  persons,  who  reside  in  the  territory  of  any  na- 

*  Grot  Lib.  O.  Cap.  Vill.  §  I.  UI.  t  G»>t.  Ibid.  §  IV. 
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But  if  he  had  been  resident  there,  it  would  have  had  no  jurisdiction 
over  him.  He  can,  therefore,  be  proceeded  against  no  otherwise  than 
by  a  complaint  to  his  own  nation,  which  will  make  itself  a  party^in  his 
crime,  if  it  refuses  either  to  punish  him  by  its  own  authority,  or  to  de- 
liver him  up  to  be  punished  by  the  offended  nation.  By  supporting  the 
exemption  of  ambassadors  from  being  punished  by  the  nation  where 
they  reside,  upon  this  principle  of  compact,  we  shall  be  excused  from 
balancing  the  general  utility,  which  might  arise  from  inflicting  punish- 
ment upon  them  according  to  the  laws,  and  by  the  authority  of  this 
state,  against  the  general  utility  which  arises  from  such  an  exemption. 
It  was  necessary  for  Grotius  to  examine  this  question  about  utility;  as 
he  supposes  the  privileges  of  ambassadors  to  depend  upon  a  purely  po- 
flitive law,  established  by  the  common  consent  of  mankind.  For  where 
mankind  are  to  give  them  privileges  by  positive  agreement,  one  way  of 
finding  out  what  sort  of  privileges  are  ^ven  them,  is  to  find  out  what 
sort  of  privileges  will  be  most  beneficial:  because  mankind  are  most 
lOtely  to  have  agreed  to  give  them  such  privileges,  as  will  be  attended 
with  the  most  general  benefit.  But  if  their  privileges  arise  out  of  the 
taw  of  nature,  applied  to  civil  societies,  in  consequence  of  a  tacit  com- 
pact between  the  nation  which  sends  them,  and  the  nation  which  re- 
ceives them,  all  doubt  about  the  utility  of  these  privileges  is  out  of  the 
question.  For,  though  the  law  of  nature  is  founded  in  the  general 
utility  of  mankind,  yet  no  considerations  of  any  utility,  which  nations 
might  obtain  by  making  their  compacts  about  ambassadors  different  fi'om 
what  they  do  make  them,  will  outweigh  the  general  utility  which  arises 
from  strictly  observing  compacts,  and  keeping  up  to  the  terms  of  them, 
after  they  are  made.  When  one  nation  sends  an  ambassador  to  another, 
the  latter  is  at  liberty  to  receive  him  upon  what  terms  it  pleases;  and  to 
model  its  compact,  and  restrain  the  ambassador's  privileges  in  such  a 
manner  as  it  judges  to  be  most  advantageous.  But  then  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary for  the  nation,  to  which  he  is  sent,  to  express  the  particular  re- 
straints which  it  designs  to  lay  upon  his  privileges,  and  for  the  other 
nation  to  agree  to  these  restraints.  For  if  he  is  sent  generally  by  the 
one,  as  an  ambassador, -and  is  received  by  the  other  in  this  character, 
without  any  express  reserves,  the  compact,  which  is  between  them, 
will  produce  such  privileges  as  we  have  been  describing:  and  the  law 
of  nature,  upon  account  of  the  general  utility  of  keeping  compacts,  will 
take  fi'om  the  nation,  to  which  he  is  sent,  the  liberty  of  departing  from 
the  terms  of  the  compact  which  it  has  made,  upon  account  of  any  utility 
that  might  have  accrued  to  it,  if  it  had  made  a  compact  of  different 
terms. 

What  *  Grotius  says  here,  about  human  laws,  is  equally  true  about 
human  compacts:  they  admit  of  an  equitable  exception  in  favour  of  ex- 
treme necessity.  But  this  exception  will  not  affect  the  privilege  which 
ambassadors  derive,  from  compact,  of  not  being  punished  by  the  state 
where  they  reside,  for  such  crimes  as  they  commit  within  its  territory. 
For  there  is  no  absolute  necessity,  that  a  criminal  should  be  punished 
at  all:  the  law  of  nature  does  not  enjoin,  it  only  allows,  the  inflicting  of 

Eunishment.     And  there  is  certainly  still  less  necessity,  that  he  should 
e  punished  by  any  particular  person,  or  at  any  particular  time,  or  in 

*  Grot  lib.  U.  C^i.  VIII.  §  IV. 
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Mny  particular  place.     But  if  an  ambassador  should  raise  and  head  an 
insurrection,  or  should  otherwise  make  use  of  open  force,  it  is  no  breach 
of  the  law  of  nations  to  oppose  him  by  force,  even  though  he  should 
happen  to  be  killed  in  the  quarrel.     Grotius  distin^bhes  here  between 
what  is  done  in  the  way  of  defence,  and  what  is  done  in  the  way  of 
punishment.     Though  the  law  of  nations  will  not  allow  an  ambassa- 
dor's life  to  be  taken  away,  as  a  punishment  for  a  crime,  after  it  is  com- 
miited,  yet  this  law,  since  it  does  not  authorize  him  to  do  what  he 
pleases,  does  not  oblige  the  state  to  suffer  him  to  make  use  of  violence, 
without  endeavouring  to  stop  it.     The  foundation  of  this  distinction 
will  be  evident,  if  we  attend  to  the  principles  which  we  have  been  es- 
tablishing.    The  law  of  nature,  in  consequence  of  our  consent  to  re- 
ceive any  person  in  the  character  of  an  ambassador,  does  not  exempt 
him  from  all  civil  jurisdiction:  it  only  exempts  him  from  the  civil  juris- 
diction of  our  state,  whilst  it  supposes  him  to  be  subject  to  the  civil  ju- 
risdiction of  his  own.     But  where  this  jurisdiction  ceases,  the  compact, 
by  which  his  privileges  are  supported,  ceases  to  bind  us.     This  com- 
pact, like  all  others,  becomes  a  nullity,  when  the  matter  of  it  fails.  The 
matter  of  it  is,  that  he  shall  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  his  own 
state,  and  not  to  the  jurisdiction  of  ours:  and,  consequently,  the  matter 
of  it  (ails,  where  the  jurisdiction  of  his  own  state  ceases.     This  failure 
does  not,  indeed,  bring  him  under  our  jurisdiction:  the  only  effect  of  it 
is  to  leave  us,  in  respect  of  him,  in  the  liberty  of  nature;  and  to  dis- 
charge us,  at  the  same  time,  from  the  obligation  that  we  have  laid  our- 
selves under,  by  compact,  to  consider  him  as  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
his  own  state.     In  these  circumstances,  therefore,  we  have  the  same 
right  to  act  against  him  by  force,  that  individuals  have  to  act  against 
one  another  in  the  liberty  of  nature.     Now,  the  jurisdiction  of  his  own 
state  fails  for  a  time,  where  he  is  attempting;  to  injure  us;  and  our  dan- 
ger is  so  ininiodiatc,  as  not  to  allow  us  time  to  have  recourse  to  fiisoim 
state  to  repress  his  violence:  and,  consociucntly,  in  these  ciroumstar*ce5 
we  have  a  right  to  make  use  of  such   natural  means  of  defending;  our- 
selves against  it,  as  his  conduct  makes  necessary.     But  after  m\  injur? 
has  been  committed,  there  is  no  necessity  that  the   punishment  which 
he  deserves,  should  be  inllicted  immediately.     And  since  we  have  time 
enough  before  us  to  apply  to  the  state  iVom  which  he  comes,  there  is, 
in  respect  of  inflicting  ])unishment  upon  hijn,  no  lailure  of  the  civil  ju- 
risdiction to  which,  by  our  compact,  we  have  allowed  him  to  be  subject: 
and,  consequently,  we  have  no  right  to  inflict  punishment  upon  him 
ourselves. 

*  Since  the  privileges  of  ambassadors  are  immediately  derived  from 
the  tacit  consent  of  the  nation  which  receives  them  in  this  character,  it 
is  plain,  that  they  have  no  particular  privileges  in  the  territory  of  a 
state  through  which  they  are  passing,  either  whilst  they  are  going  from 
home,  or  whilst  they  are  returning  thither;  because  they  are  not  sent 
to  this  state  as  ambassadors,  nor  received  by  it  in  this  character.  If 
they  meet  with  any  ill  usage  there,  the  law  of  nations  takes  no  other 
notice  of  it  than  if  any  other  person,  who  is  a  member  of  a  foreign 
state,  had  met  with  the  same  usage. 

•  Grot.  Lib.  II.  Cap.  VIII.  §  V. 
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*The  attendants  and  the  goods  of  ambassadors  would  be  subject  only 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  their  own  state,  if  they  were  at  home:  since,  there- 
fore, whilst  they  reside  with  us,  they  are  considered  as  if  they  were 
at  home,  their  attendants  and  their  goods  have  the  same  privilege  that 
they  themselves  have;  that  is,  the  privilege  of  not  being  subject  to  our 
jurisdiction. 

But  this  privilege  of  the  attendants  of  an  ambassador,  who  is  receiv- 
ed by  us,  is  not  a  privilege  which  is  any  otherwise  annexed  to  their 
persons,  than  as  they  belong  to  him.  As  soon  as  they  cease  to  belong 
to  him,  their  privileges  cease.  It  is,  therefore,  in  his  power  to  with- 
draw their  privileges:  because  it  is  in  his  power  to  discharge  them  from 
his  service,  and  from  all  connexion  with  him,  whenever  he  pleases. 
But  whilst  they  continue  to  be  parts  of  his  family,  their  offences,  like 
his,  are  not  punishable  by  our  laws.  The  method  of  proceeding  against 
them,  is  by  applying  to  him  to  withdraw  his  protection.  And  if  he  re- 
fuses to  withdraw  it,  he  makes  himself  a  party  in  their  offence;  and  ap- 
plication is  to  be  made  to  the  state  from  which  he  comes,  as  if  the  of- 
fence had  been  his  own. 

When  an  ambassador  has  contracted  any  debts  in  the  state  where  he 
resides,  the  civil  faw  of  that  state  cannot  take  his  goods  from  him,  and 
make  them  over  to  his  creditors  for  the  payment  of  such  debts:  because 
his  goods,  as  they  belong  to  him,  are  subject  only  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
his  own  state.  The  method  of  recovering  what  he  owes,  is  the  same 
as  if  it  had  been  a  debt  of  any  foreigner  who  is  resident  in  his  own 
country;  that  is,  by  an  application  to  the  state  to  which  he  belongs,  and 
by  making  reprisals  upon  the  state,  if  justice  is  denied. 

It  will  be  proper  to  observe,  that,  in  the  compact  which  produces  the 
privileges  of  an  ambassador,  the  nation,  which  receives  him,  is  a  party 
on  one  side,  and  he,  in  his  own  person,  and  the  nation  which  sends 
him,  are  distinct  parties  on  the  other  side:  the  nation,  which  receives 
him,  tacitly  agrees,  by  the  act  of  receiving  him,  both  with  him  and 
with  the  nation  which  sends  him,  to  consider  and  to  treat  him  as  if  he 
was  at  home.  fFrom  hence  it  follows,  first,  that  though  he,  by  misbe- 
having himself,  breaks  this  compact,  as  far  as  he  is  a  party  in  it,  yet  this 
does  not  discharge  the  nation,  where  he  resides,  from  the  obligation 
which  it  is  under  by  the  same  compact  to  the  nation  from  whence  he 
comes.  Secondly,  it  follows  from  hence,  that,  where  we  and  any  na- 
tion have,  by  mutual  agreement,  sent  ambassadors  to  each  other,  if  that 
nation  should  use  our  ambassador  otherwise  than  the  law  of  nations 
allows,  yet  we  are  not  at  liberty,  by  way  of  retaliation,  to  use  their  am- 
bassador in  the  same  manner.  In  such  a  mutual  agreement,  though 
their  ill  treatment  of  our  ambassador  is  a  breach  of  compact  on  their 
side,  yet  it  will  not  release  us  from  the  obligation  that  we  are  under 
towards  their  ambassador,  by  the  personal  compact  with  him. 

XXI.  The  compacts  of  individuals,  which  are  pri-  Public  compacts 
▼ate  compacts,  have  already  been  treated  of  at  large.  *re  either  treatieg 
But  it  may  be  necessary  to  say  something  concerning  ^^  «pon«>on»- 
public  compacts,  which  are  the  compacts  of  nations.  Our  author's 
subject  led  him  to  apply  the  law  of  nations  to  compacts  of  this  sort;  par- 
ticularly to  such  as  have  relation  to  war,  in  more  instances  than  we 
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shall  have  occasion  to  go  through.  It  will  be  sufficient  fin*  oor  pforpoie 
to  explain  the  general  principles  of  this  law,  and  to  show  the  reader,  hj 
applying  them  to  a  few  instances,  that  there  is  no  other  difference  in  the 
rules  of  law,  or  in  the  rules  of  interpretation,  when  thej  are  applied 
either  to  public  or  to  private  compacts,  besides  what  arises  from  tbe 
difference  between  individual  persons,  who  are  the  parties  in  private 
compacts,  and  collective  persons,  who  are  the  parties  in  public  ones. 

*  Public  compacts  are  divided,  in  respect  of  the  persons  who  make 
them,  into  treaties,  conventions,  or  leagues,  and  sponsions  or  enpge- 

ments. 

Treaties,  conventions,  or  leagues,  as  they  are  distinguished  from 
sponsions,  are  made  by  those  who  are  authorized  by  the  constitutioo  of 
a  nation  to  act  for  it  vrith  other  nations.  But  it  is  not  necessary  that 
these  constitutional  governors  should  act  in  their  own  person.  What 
they  do  by  their  deputies,  such  as  envoys,  ambassadors,  or  plenipoten- 
tiaries, is  their  own  act;  and,  consequently,  in  respect  of  the  natioD,  it 
produces  the  same  effect  as  if  they  had  done  it  themselves.  In  public 
compacts,  which  sovereign  princes,  or  other  constitutional  govemws  of 
a  nation  make  by  their  deputies  or  agents,  the  law  of  nature  is  the  same 
as  in  promises  which  individuals  make  by  proxy:  what  the  deputies  do 
under  the  authority  of  their  public  commission,  binds  their  principal^ 
even  though  they  exceed  some  private  instructions  which  their  princi- 
pals had  given  them. 

t  Where  the  successors  of  a  sovereign  prince  are  chosen  occasionally 
by  the  people  upon  every  vacancy  of  the  throne,  or  are  appointed  by 
the  standing  laws  of  the  society,  it  is  plain  that  the  treaties  of  the  pre- 
decessor do  not  bind  them  upon  account  of  any  immediate  authority  or 
power  which  he  has  over  them.  For  since  the  right,  which  they  have 
to  the  crown,  is  not  derived  from  any  act  of  his,  but  from  the  act  of  the 
state,  he  cannot  have  any  immediate  authority  over  them,  either  to  limit 
this  right,  or  to  restrain  them  in  the  exercise  of  it.  His  treaties  with 
foreign  nations  are  made  binding  upon  them  by  the  intervention  of  the 
state.  He  is  authorized,  by  the  state,  to  act  for  it  in  consequence  of 
the  office,  to  which  it  has  appointed  him.  His  acts,  therefore,  will 
bind  the  state;  because  they  are,  in  effect,  its  own  acts.  So  that  if, 
upon  his. demise,  no  successor  was  to  be  appointed,  and  a  perfect  demo- 
cracy was  to  follow,  the  public,  under  this  new  form  of  government, 
would  be  obliged  to  fulfil  his  treaties.  But  since  his  treaties  thus  affeet 
the  state  itself,  the  right  of  government,  notwithstanding  it  is  transmit- 
ted to  his  successors,  not  by  his  own  act,  but  by  the  act  of  the  state, 
cannot  be  transmitted  free  from  the  obligation  of  those  treaties  by  which 
the  state  would  have  been  bound  if  it  had  exercised  this  right  itself, 
without  transmitting  it  to  any  successor.  But  the  power  of  sovereign 
princes,  thus  to  bind  their  successors,  by  the  intervention  of  the  state, 
is  not  infinite.  Besides  the  constitutional  restraints  which  may  be  laid 
upon  them  by  the  established  form  of  government,  they  are  under  a 
general  restraint,  arising  from  the  ends  of  civil  union.  They  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  state  to  act  for  the  attainment  of  these  ends;  that  is,  for 
the  security  and  advancement  of  the  common  welfare:  and,  consequently, 
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as  they  are  the  agents  of  the  state  only  for  these  purposes,  no  treaties  of 
their  making,  if  they  are  destructive  of  these  purposes,  will  bind  the 
state.  We  ought  not,  however,  to  conclude  from  hence,  that  the  suc- 
cessor of  any  sovereign  prince,  who  has  made  a  treaty  with  a  foreign 
power,  is  at  liberty  to  break  that  treaty,  when  he  finds  that  it  would  be 
for  the  interest  of  his  nation  to  break  it,  upon  pretence,  that  the  nation 
could  not  be  bound;  and,  consequently,  that  he  cannot  be  bound  by  a 
compact,  which  hinders  the  advancement  of  the  general  good.  For 
though  a  sovereign  prince  has  no  power  to  bind  the  state,  and  by  the 
intervention  of  the  state  to  bind  his  successor  to  any  thing,  which  is 
inconsistent  with  the  public  good,  yet  Grotius  very  properly  observes, 
that  this  rule  is  confined  to  what  appears,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be 
likely  to  hinder  the  public  interest,  and  does  not  extend  to  what  seemed 
at  first  to  be  of  general  benefit,  though  by  some  unforeseen  accident,  it 
may  become  hurtful  in  the  event.  If  there  was  a  probable  cause  for 
making  the  treaty  at  first,  it  was  binding  from  the  beginning;  and  an 
aeeidental  change  of  interests,  which  happens  afterwards,  will  not  de- 
stroy its  obligation. 

*  Sponsions,  or  engagements,  are  compacts  made  by  an  inferior  ma- 
gistrate, or  officer,  on  the  behalf  of  the  state,  to  which  he  belongs,  without 
being  authorized  to  act  for  it.  Such  compacts,  since  they  are  made 
without  the  authority  of  the  state,  do  not  bind  it,  unless  it  confirms 
them  after  they  are  made.  But  it  is  not  necessary  that  this  confirma- 
tion should  be  an  express  one.  The  state,  to  which  the  sponsors  be- 
long, tacitly  binds  itself  to  fulfil  what  they  have  engaged  for  on  its  be- 
half, by  acting  under  the  engagement,  as  if  it  understood  itself  to  be 
obliged.  But  the  notoriety  of  the  engagement,  and  the  mere  silence 
of  the  state  about  it,  will  not  amount  to  a  tacit  confirmation  of  it;  as 
long  as  the  nation  or  person,  with  whom  the  sponsors  have  treated,  is 
in  possession  of  no  corporeal  thing,  and  exercises  no  right,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  engagement.  A  thing,  when  it  can  be  claimed  by  pre- 
scription, must  have  been,  for  some  time,  in  the  possession  of  the  claim- 
ant: and  then  the  true  owner,  by  having  knowingly  neglected  to  re- 
claim it,  is  understood  to  have  tacitly  relinquished  it.  If  the  thing  had 
been,  all  the  time,  in  the  possession  of  the  true  owner,  there  would  be 
no  occasion  for  him  to  make  any  express  declarations  that  the  thing  is 
his,  in  order  to  keep  up  his  property  in  it.  In  like  manner,  where  a 
right  is  claimed  by  usage,  the  person,  who  claims  it,  must,  for  some 
time,  have  exercised  it,  and  they,  to  whom  this  right  belongs,  must, 
knowingly,  have  neglected  to  stop  him  in  the  exercise  of  it.  If  he  has 
never  exercised  it,  their  silence  could  be  no  mark  of  their  intention  to 
give  it  up  to  him:  for  they  had  neither  occasion  nor  opportunity  to  speak 
about  it.  Now,  a  sponsion,  whilst  it  proceeds  no  farther  than  a  bare 
compact,  does  not  give  the  person,  with  whom  it  is  made,  possession 
of  any  corporeal  thing,  and  does  not  imply,  that  he  exercises  any  right 
in  consequence  of  it.  The  notoriety,  therefore,  of  the  sponsion,  and 
the  silence  of  the  state  about  it,  cannot  give  the  person,  with  whom  it 
is  made,  any  claim  upon  the  state  by  prescription  or  usage.  The  state, 
whatever  it  may  know  of  the  matter,  has  no  occasion  to  speak  about  it, 
as  long  as  nothing  is  obtained  by  it,  or  nothing  is  done  in  consequence 
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of  it.  And,  certainly,  the  silence  of  the  state,  or  its  neglect  to  declare, 
that  it  does  not  consent  to  the  sponsion,  whilst  there  is  no  occasion  to 
say  any  thing,  or  to  make  any  such  declaration,  is  no  evidence  of  its 
consent  to  the  unauthorized  act  of  some  of  its  members.  But  if  the 
sponsors,  besides  their  bare  compact,  have  given  the  person,  with  whom 
it  was  made,  possession  of  some  corporeal  thing,  which  belongs  to  the 
state;  or  if  that  person,  in  consequence  of  this  compact,  exercises  some 
right,  which  affects  the  state;  then,  indeed,  the  knowledge  and  silence 
of  the  state  about  what  has  been  done,  its  neglect  to  reclaim  the  thing, 
or  to  stop  the  exercise  of  the  right,  is  an  evidence  of  its  consent  to  the 
sponsion. 

If  the  state,  to  which  the  sponsor  belongs,  neither  expressly  nor  ta- 
citly confirms  what  he  has  done,  but,  on  the  contrary,  declares,  that  it 
will  not  make  good  his  compact;  we  are  next  to  inquire  what  the  spon- 
sor himself  is  obliged  to.  The  compact,  if  we  look  no  farther,  binds 
him  only  to  endeavour,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  to  prevail  upon  the 
state  to  make  it  good.  He  is  bound  to  do  tliis,  because  it  is  possible 
for  him  to  do  it:  but  as  far  as  the  state  is  concerned,  he  is  bound  to 
nothing  more,  because  all  beyond  this  is  impossible.  But  if  we  look 
farther  than  the  bare  compact,  we  are  then  to  consider,  whether  the  na- 
tion or  persons,  with  whom  he  treated,  knew  that  he  had  no  commis- 
sion to  act  for  his  ovim  state.  If  they  knew  this,  he  is  still  obliged  only 
to  endeavour  to  prevail  with  the  state  to  make  his  act  its  own:  what- 
ever they  may  have  granted  to  him,  in  consideration  of  the  compact, 
which  they  have  made  with  him,  he  is  not  obliged  to  return  that  ad- 
vantage; unless  they  have  particularly  stipulated,  that  he  should  re- 
turn it:  because  they  granted  it  in  consideration  of  a  compact,  for  the 
performance  of  which  they  knew,  that  he  could  not  be  answerable:  and 
it  was  their  own  fault,  if  they  would  grant  it  upon  this  consideration. 
But  if  he  led  them  to  suppose,  that  he  had  authority  to  act  for  the  state. 
either  by  declaring  so  in  express  words,  or  by  treating  with  them  as  it 
he  had  such  authority,  whilst  they  knew  nothing  to  the  contrary;  this 
is  a  fraud:  and  the  fraud  will  oblige  him,  though  the  compact  does  not, 
to  make  them  amends  for  the  advantages  which  they  have  lost,  or  for 
the  damages  which  they  have  sustained  by  the  compact.  If  his  goods 
are  not  sufficient  to  maJ^e  them  amends,  the  obligation  will  extend  to 
his  person;  not,  indeed,  to  his  life,  for  the  loss  of  his  life  could  be  no 
amends  to  them,  but  to  his  labour,  or  to  the  sale  of  his  labour. 

*  Compacts,  which  the  chief  commander  of  an  army,  or  the  governor 
of  a  town  makes  with  the  enemy,  are  valid,  as  far  as  the  respective 
commissions  of  such  officers  usually  extend:  for  so  far  they  are  under- 
stood to  be  empowered  by  the  state  to  act  for  it.  The  chief  commander 
of  an  army  is  authorized,  by  the  nature  of  his  commission,  to  exert,  or 
to  abate  the  hostile  acts  of  his  army  in  such  a  manner,  as  he  finds  to  be 
most  convenient.  He  is,  therefore,  authorized  to  grant  a  truce  to  a 
town  that  he  is  besieging,  or  to  the  army  of  an  enemy,  that  he  meets 
in  the  field.  For  a  truce  is  only  the  abatement  or  suspension  of  hos- 
tile acts.  But  the  obligation  of  this  compact  includes  only  himself,  and 
the  army,  which  is  under  his  command;  because  his  commission  reaches 
no  farther.     If,  therefore,  during  the  truce,  he  and  his  army  should  be 
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called  away  to  some  other  employment,  and  another  commander,  with 
another  army,  should  be  sent  in  his  place;  what  he  has  done  does  not 
bind  those,  who  succeed  him:  so  that  it  will  be  no  breach  of  faith  in 
them,  if  they  do  not  observe  the  truce,  that  he  has  agreed  upon.  But 
notwithstanding  any  compact,  in  which  he  agrees  with  the  enemy  to 
abate  the  hostile  acts  of  his  army,  will  bind  him  and  the  army;  yet,  if, 
in  making  that  compact,  he  has  abused  his  trust,  to  the  advantage  of  the 
enemy,  he  is  accountable  to  his  own  state  for  such  abuse.  The  nature 
of  his  trust  implies,  that  he  has  a  power  to  enter  into  a  compact  of  this 
sort;  and  this  power  is  sufficient  to  render  the  compact  valid.  The 
obligation  that  he  is  under,  not  to  abuse  his  trust,  regards  his  own  state 
only,  and  not  the  enemy;  and,  consequently,  it  cannot  affect  the  validity 
of  the  compact,  which  he  makes  with  the  enemy. 

*The  commander  of  an  army,  though  his  office  empowers  him  to 
grant  a  truce  to  the  enemy,  is  not  authorized,  by  the  nature  of  his  com- 
mission, either  to  make  that  truce  general,  or  to  make  a  peace.  His 
power  extends  only  to  the  army,  which  is  under  his  command:  a  gene- 
ral truce,  therefore,  which  is  an  entire  cessation  of  hostilities  be- 
tween the  two  nations  in  all  places  whatsoever,  and  a  peace,  which 
puts  an  end,  not  only  to  all  acts  of  war,  but  to  the  state  of  war  between 
them,  are  not  within  the  extent  of  his  commission.  If  compacts,  that 
produce  a  general  truce,  or  a  peace,  bind  the  state,  when  they  are  made 
by  the  commander  of  an  army;  the  obligation  arises,  not  from  the  na- 
ture of  his  office,  but  from  some  special  commission,  which  the  state 
has  given  him  for  these  purposes. 

Things  taken  by  an  army  in  war,  whether  they  are  moveable  or  im- 
moveable, are,  in  the  first  instance,  taken  for  the  state,  to  which  the  army 
belongs.  fThe  commander  of  the  army  has,  therefore,  no  right,  after 
they  are  in  his  possession,  to  give  them  up  to  the  enemy  by  compact: 
or  if  he  has  any  such  right,  it  is  derived,  not  from  the  nature  of  his 
commission,  but  from  some  occasional  or  customary  grant  of  the  state. 
The  rule  about  persons  taken  in  war,  is  the  same  as  the  rule  about 
things.  So  that  the  commander  of  an  army  has  no  other  right  to  ex- 
change prisoners  with  the  enemy,  than  what  comes  from  the  special 
grant,  or  the  custom  of  his  country.  But  he  is  at  liberty  to  treat  with 
the  enemy  about  such  things  or  such  persons,  as  are  not  yet  in  his  pos- 
session: for  the  state  has  no  claim  upon  these.  He  is,  therefore, 
obliged  to  observe  the  articles,  which  he  has  agreed  upon  with  a  gar- 
rison, that  capitulates,  in  respect  either  of  the  town,  or  the  inhabitants, 
or  the  soldiery. 

The  governor  of  a  town  is  the  commander  of  the  garrison;  that  is, 
of  an  army  employed  for  the  particular  purpose  of  defending  the  town. 
The  nature,  therefore,  of  his  trust  implies,  that  his  compacts  about  sur- 
rendering the  town,  will  bind  himself  and  the  garrison.  If  he  surren- 
ders it,  when  he  might  have  defended  it,  or  upon  worse  terms,  than  he 
might  have  made,  he  is  accountable  to  his  own  state  for  his  misconduct; 
but  the  abuse  of  his  power  docs  not  affect  any  compact  which  he  makes, 
in  consequence  of  that  power. 

X  When  the  governor  of  a  town,  and  the  garrison  that  is  with  him, 
in  order  to  save  their  lives,  agree  with  the  besiegers,  not  to  bear  arms 
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against  them  or  their  nation,  either  for  a  certain  number  of  J^^^  or 
for  ever;  some  have  thought  this  compact  to  be  void,  because  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  duty  which  they,  who  submit  to  this  condition,  owe  to  their 
country.  But  Grotius  replies,  that  the  duty  which  they  owe  to  their 
country,  does  not  affect  this  compact;  since  they  were  in  the  enemies' 
power,  and  could  never  have  been  able  to  have  done  their  country 
either  military  or  any  other  service,  if  they  had  not  submitted  to  these 
terms. 

Compacts  between      XXII.    Public  compacts,  in  respect  of  the  cireun- 
Tuaion8atpeace,or  stances  or  condition  of  the  nations,  that  are  parties  to 
nations  at  war.        ^j^^^^^  ^^  divided  into  such  as  are  made  by  nations  (hat 
are  at  peace,  and  such  as  are  made  by  nations  that  are  at  war.     Treaties 
of  the  former  sort,  sometimes  relate  to  the  terms  or  conditiona  of  trade 
or  commerce  between  the  two  nations;  and  then  they  are  called  tariik 
sometimes  they  relate  to  the  assistance  which  one  nation  is  to  give  to 
the  other  in  war;  and  then,  if  no  payments  are  to  be  made  on  either 
side,  they  are  called  alliances;  or  if  one  nation  stipulates  to  pay  for  the 
assistance  of  the  other,  they  are  called  treaties  of  subsidy.     In  short, 
any  rights  or  obligations,  which  are  consistent  with  the  law  of  nature, 
may  be  produced;  and  any  rights  and  obligations  of  the  law  of  nature 
may  be  drawn  out  into  view,  or  be  ascertained  by  express  treaties  be- 
tween nations  that  are  at  peace  with  one  another. 

Public  compacts  with  an  enemy,  are  either  such  as  suppose  the  war 
to  continue,  or  such  as  put  an  end  to  it.  *  Puffendorf  has  raised  a 
groundless  doubt  about  the  obligation  of  compacts  of  the  former  sort 
A  state  of  war,  he  says,  implies  a  liberty  of  taking  all  advantages  that 
we  can  against  our  enemy.  From  whence  he  concludes,  that  it  is  a 
contradiction  to  suppose  that  a  state  of  war  continues,  and  yet  that  we 
are  under  any  obligation  of  compact  towards  our  enemy.  For  if,  on  the 
one  hand,  we  are  at  liberty  to  take  all  advantages  that  we  can  against 
our  enoiny,  we  are  at  liberty  to  depart  from  our  compact,  whenever  we 
can  make  any  advantage  by  departing  from  it;  so  that  our  compact  does 
not  oblige  us:  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  our  compact  obliges  us  to  give 
up  such  advantages  as  we  might  gain  by  departing  from  it,  the  state  of 
war  does  not  continue;  because  a  state  of  war  implies  a  liberty  of  taking 
all  advantages  whatsoever  against  our  enemy.  This  difficulty  will  be 
removed,  if  we  distinguish  between  an  absolute  state  of  war,  and  a 
state  of  war  under  some  limitations:  an  absolute  state  of  war  does,  in- 
deed, imply  a  liberty  of  taking  all  advantages  that  we  can  against  our 
enemy.  But  we  may  give  up  this  liberty,  in  part,  by  compact:  and  yet 
when  we  have  done  this,  the  state  of  war  will  still  continue;  not,  in- 
deed, in  its  full  extent,  but  under  such  limitations  as  arise  from  this 
compact.  For  the  effect  of  compacts  which  are  made  between  nations 
that  are  at  war,  and  which  suppose  the  state  of  war  to  continue,  is  to 
abridge  the  liberty  of  war,  without  putting  an  end  to  it. 

t  A  truce  is  a  compact  by  which  the  persons,  who  are  parties  in  it, 
bind  themselves  not  to  do  any  acts  of  war  for  a  certain  time,  though  the 
state  of  war  continues.  It  differs,  therefore,  from  a  compact  of  peace, 
as  it  does  not  put  an  end  to  the  state  of  war.  The  parties  oblige  them- 
selves not  to  do  any  hostile  act  during  the  time  that  is  agreed   upon: 
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but  when  this  time  is  expired,  there  is  ne  occasion  either  for  any  new 
declaration  of  war,  or  for  any  new  causes  to  justify  going  on  with  the 
war.  The  truce,  whilst  it  lasted,  restrained  the  state  of  war  from  pro- 
ducing its  proper  effects:  but  as  soon  as  the  truce  expires,  the  state  of 
war  then  exerts  itself  and  produces  these  effects.  Sometimes  a  truce 
is  called  a  temporary  peace:  but  when  we  call  it  so,  we  use  the  word, 
peace,  only  in  opposition  to  acts  of  war,  and  not  in  opposition  to  a  state 
of  war. 

One  reason  for  inquiring,  whether  nations  continue  in  a  state  of  war 
during  a  truce,  is,  because  there  may  be  some  treaties  between  them 
which  are  limited  to  times  of  peace;  or  some,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
are  limited  to  times  of  war;  and  then  it  may  be  a  doubt,  which  of  these 
treaties  subsist  during  a  truce?  To  this  question,  Grotius  answers,  that 
such  compacts  only  as  are  limited  to  times  of  war,  and  not  such  as  are 
limited  to  times  of  peace,  will  continue  in  force  during  a  truce. 

The  chief  questions  relating  to  a  truce,  may  be  easily  determined 
either  by  considering  the  nature  of  the  compact  itself,  or  by  applying 
Co  it  the  common  rules  of  interpretation. 

*  When  a  truce  is,  by  agreement,  to  continue  from  some  one  certain 
day  till  another  certain  day,  it  may  be  a  question,  whether  both  these 
days  are  included  in  it,  if  the  compact  does  not  say,  in  express  words, 
whether  they  are  to  be  reckoned  inclusively  or  exclusively.  Grotius 
allows,  that  the  day,  which  is  fixed  for  the  ending  of  the  truce,  is  to  be 
reckoned  inclusively.  This  day  is,  indeed,  the  limit  of  the  time:  but 
the  limits  of  natural  things  may  be  of  two  sorts;  they  may  either  be 
parts  of  the  thing,  as  the  skin,  which  is  a  part  of  the  human  body,  is 
likewise  the  limit  of  the  body;  or  else  they  may  be  different  from  the 
thing  itself,  and  no  part  of  it,  as  a  river,  which  is  the  limit  of  a  field, 
or  of  a  meadow,  is  no  part  of  the  field  or  meadow.  But  it  is  most  na- 
tural to  reckon  the  limit  of  a  thing  as  a  part  of  the  thing  itself.  He 
contends,  however,  that  the  day  from  which  the  truce  is  to  begin,  is  not 
to  be  reckoned  inclusively;  because,  the  word,  from,  is  disjunctive,  and 
not  copulative:  this  word,  in  its  usual  sense,  separates  the  day  which  is 
first  mentioned,  from  the  rest,  and  does  not  join  it  to  them.  One  would 
rather  think,  that  this  first  day  is  the  limit  of  the  truce  at  one  end,  as 
the  last  day  is  the  limit  of  it  at  the  other  end;  and,  consequently,  tfiat 
there  is  the  same  reason  for  reckoning  the  first  day,  that  there  is  for 
reckoning  the  last  day,  as  a  part  of  the  time  which  is  included  in  the 
truce.  Certainly,  the  common  use  of  the  word,  from,  is  no  objection 
against  this  way  of  reckoning:  for  when  we  say,  from  head  to  foot,  the 
head  as  well  as  the  foot,  is  included  within  the  reckoning. 

Truces,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe,  are  either  gene- 
ral or  particular:  if  the  parties  agree  to  suspend  all  acts  of  war,  in  all 
places  whatsoever,  this  is  a  general  truce;  if  they  agree  to  such  a  sus- 
pension in  some  one  or  some  few  places  only,  the  truce  is  a  particular 
one.  t  When  a  truce  is  agreed  upon  by  the  constitutional  governors 
of  the  nations  that  are  parties  in  the  war,  though  it  binds  the  whole  na- 
tion on  each  side,  no  acts  of  war  which  are  done  by  the  members  of 
either  nation,  will  be  a  breach  of  the  truce,  unless  those  members 
knew  that  it  had  been  agreed  upon:  because  it  can  only  oblige  the  whole 
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nation,  when  it  is  so  promulgated,  that  the  whole  nation  may  know  it 
Such  truces,  as  are  granted  by  the  chief  commander  of  an  army,  are 
subject  to  the  same  rule.  But  in  these  truces,  the  rule  has  no  great 
use;  because  they  are  conunonly  known  immediately  to  all  the  persons 
who  are  concerned  in  them. 

*  Truces  may  either  be  absolute  or  conditional.  A  truce  which  is 
made  without  any  conditions  annexed  to  it,  though  it  binds  the  parties 
not  to  do  any  hostile  acts  towards  one  another,  leaves  them  at  liberty  to 
fortify  their  towns,  to  raise  new  armies,  to  build  ships,  or  in  any  other 
respect  to  put  themselves  into  a  better  posture  of  defence  than  they  were 
in  before.  For,  by  agreeing  merely  not  to  do  any  hostile  act,  they  can- 
not be  understood  to  have  bound  themselves  not  to  siuard,  as  well  as 
they  can,  against  any  future  hostile  acts  which  may  be  done  against 
them.  Conditional  truces  are  broken,  when  one  of  the  parties  does 
any  thing  which  is  contrary  to  the  conditions  that  have  been  agreed 
upon.  And  universally,  a  breach  of  truce,  on  one  part,  will  justify  the 
odier  part  in  beginning  hostilities  again  before  the  time  of  the  truee 
would  have  otherwise  expired. 

All  truces,  granted  for  a  certain  purpose,  are  confined  to  this  pur- 
pose; and  the  party,  which  makes  use  oi  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  to 
do  any  thing  that  is  not  included  within  this  purpose,  and  that  is  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  other  party,  breaks  the  truce.  For,  as  this  purpose 
is  the  sole  reason  of  the  compact,  the  right,  arising  from  the  compact, 
can  extend  no  farther  than  this  purpose  extends.  Thus,  when  a  truee 
is  granted  to  a  besieged  town,  for  the  purpose  of  burying  the  dead,  it  is 
a  breach  of  compact  to  make  use  of  the  opportunity  which  such  a  truce 
may  afford,  to  bring  any  new  supplies  of  men  or  of  provisions  into  the 
town:  the  besiegers,  as  they  granted  the  garrison  a  cessation  of  arms 
only  for  the  purpose  of  burying  the  dead,  have  a  plain  right,  notwith- 
standing their  compact,  to  hinder  it,  by  force,  from  making  any  other 
advantage  of  this  cessation. 

t  Passports,  or  letters  of  safe  conduct,  which  are  granted  to  enemies 
in  time  of  war,  are  to  be  consti^ued  by  the  common  rules  of  interpreta- 
tion. The  nature  of  a  passport  does  not  particularly  require,  that  the 
words  of  it  should  always  be  understood  in  their  most  extensive  sense; 
or  that  the  meaning  of  it  should  always  be  extended  beyond  the  com- 
mon acceptation  of  the  words,  so  as  to  make  the  favour,  which  it  grants, 
as  complete  as  possible:  whether  it  is  to  be  interpreted  liberally  or  not, 
must  be  determined  in  the  same  manner,  as  if  we  had  any  other  writ- 
ing to  construe.  On  the  contrary,  if  there  is  any  difference  between 
the  rules  of  interpreting  passports,  and  of  interpreting  other  compacts, 
there  appears,  at  first  sight,  to  be  more  reason  for  thinking  that  we 
ought,  in  interpreting  passports,  to  adhere  closely  to  the  letter  of  them: 
because  the  circumstances  of  the  parties  concerned  in  them;  that  is,  of 
those  who  grant  them,  and  of  those  to  whom  they  are  granted,  are  such 
as  afford  no  room  to  presume,  that  the  former  designed  to  bestow  any 
extraordinary  favour  upon  the  latter.  However,  this  is  no  general  rule 
for  the  interpretation  of  passports:  it  is  not  necessary  that  they  should 
always  be  interpreted  closely;  because,  though  we  have  no  room  to  pre- 
sume a  design  to  bestow  any  extraordinary  favour,  we  must  allow  those 
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to  whom  a  passport  is  granted,  as  much  favour  as  they,  who  granted  it, 
designed  to  bestow:  and,  consequently,  we  must  collect  the  meaning  of 
the  writer,  as  we  collect  the  meaning  of  other  writers,  from  his  words 
only,  if  they  are  clear  and  precise;  or  from  his  words  and  other  signs 
together,  if  his  words  are  obscure  or  ambiguous;  or  from  other  signs 
only,  if  there  is  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  his  words  do  not  ex- 
press his  meaning  perfectly. 

Cartels,  which  are  compacts  made  between  two  nations  that  are  at 
war,  about  the  exchange  or  ransom  of  prisoners,  are  to  be  interpreted 
by  the  same  rules. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  obligation  of  compacts,  which  put 
an  end  to  war  and  restore  peace:  nor  is  there  any  appearance  of  rea- 
son for  imagining,  that  these  compacts  are  to  be  interpreted  by  any  rules 
which  are  different  from  the  common  rules  of  interpretation.  It  may, 
however,  be  proper  to  observe,  that,  whilst  *  Grotius  distinguishes  be- 
tween breaking  a  peace  and  giving  a  new  occasion  for  war,  the  only 
real  difference  between  them  is,  that,  when  a  nation  is  said  to  break  a 
peace,  we  mean,  that  it  does  an  injury  in  respect  of  the  rights  which 
were  acquired  or  ascertained  by  some  compact  of  peace;  whereas,  it  is 
more  particularly  said  to  give  a  new  occasion  for  war,  when  it  does  an 
injury  in  respect  of  some  other  rights.  But,  notwithstanding  this  dif- 
ference, breaking  of  a  peace  is,  in  effect,  giving  a  new  occasion  for  war: 
because  the  compact  of  peace,  as  it  put  an  end  to  any  former  war,  took 
away,  at  the  same  time,  all  former  occasions  of  war. 

XXIII.  flf  wc  consider  the  terms  or  conditions  of  Equal  and  une- 
public  compacts,  we  may  divide  them  into  equal  and  qual  compacts  of 
unequal.  "**^^"»- 

The  matter  of  equal  compacts  may  either  be  the  benefit  of  peace,  or 
some  other  mutual  benefit.  All  compacts  are  equal,  where  the  incon- 
veniences, which  both  parties  stipulate  to  bear,  or  the  benefits,  which 
both  parties  stipulate  to  receive,  are  equal.  Compacts  for  restoring 
peace  are  equal,  if  the  parties  bargain  for  a  mutual  restitution  of  pri- 
soners, or  of  goods,  which  they  have  taken  in  the  war,  and  for  equal 
security,  to  be  given  on  both  sides,  for  preserving  the  peace.  OUier 
equal  compacts,  of  mutual  benefit,  relate  either  to  trade  and  commerce, 
or  to  mutual  assistance  in  war,  or  to  any  other  matter  from  whence  be- 
nefit may  arise  to  the  contracting  parties. 

Public  compacts  are  called  unequal  ones,  when  the  inconveniences 
or  the  benefits,  which  they  produce  to  the  contracting  parties,  are  une- 
qual. Sometimes  the  weaker,  or  inferior  party,  is  entitled,  by  the  com« 
pact,  to  a  greater  benefit  than  the  stronger  or  superior  party;  as  when 
a  stronger  state  engages  to  assist  another,  that  is  weaker,  and  stipulates 
either  tot  &  less  assistance,  or  for  none  in  return.  Unequal  compacts, 
which  lay  the  greater  burden  upon  the  inferior  party,  are  either  such 
as  diminish  the  sovereign  power,  whiqh  the  inferior  nation  has  over  it- 
self, or  sueh  as  do  not  diminish  this  power.  If  the  inferior  nation  binds 
itself  not  to  make  war  without  the  consent  of  the  superior,  this  condi- 
tion diminishes  its  sovereign  power:  for  the  power  of  making  war,  by 
its  own  act,  is  a  part  of  the  sovereign  power  of  a  nation.  Grotius  goes 
(m  to  divide  the  unequal  burdens  which  may  be  laid  by  compact  upoQ 
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the  inferior  nation,  into  such  as  are  transient  and  such  as  are  peran- 
nent.  Amongst  the  former  sort  he  reckons  an  obligation  to  pay  the 
forces,  that  the  superior  party  has  employed  against  it  in  a  war,  or  die 
dismantling  of  its  towns,  or  the  giving  of  hostages,  or  the  yielding  op 
of  some  part  of  its  territory,  or  of  its  military  stores,  or  of  its  ships  of 
war:  these  are  called  transient  burdens,  because  they  soon  end.  But 
the  burden  will  be  a  continued  or  permanent  burden,  if  the  inferior  na- 
tion binds  itself  not  to  build  forts  in  some  particular  places,  within  its 
own  territory,  not  to  go  with  ships  of  war,  or  with  any  other  ships, 
into  some  particular  parts  of  the  ocean,  or  not  to  keep  up  more  than  a 
certain  number  of  ships:  these,  and  many  other  burdens  of  the  like 
sort,  though  they  are  of  indefinite  continuance,  do  not  make  the  infe- 
rior state  dependent  upon  the  superior  for  the  exercise  of  its  sovereigD 
power.  *  A  farther  burden  of  this  sort  is  an  obligation  of  the  inferior 
party  to  pay  a  proper  respect  to  the  superior,  and  to  acknowledge  its 
superiority.  This,  however,  does  not  imply  a  loss  or  a  diminution  of 
sovereign  power;  provided  all  the  superiority,  which  it  is  obliged  to 
acknowledge,  is  a  superiority  only  of  rank  or  dignity,  and  not  of  power 
ibr  one  state  may  be  acknowledged  superior  to  the  other  in  rank  or  dig- 
nity, whilst  the  latter  still  continues  to  govern  itself  independently  of 
the  former. 

Compacts  of  the  XXIV.  f  Grotius  obscrves,  that  some  public  con- 
Minc  matter  with  pacts  arc  of  the  Same  tenor  with  the  law  of  nature,  or 
law  of  nature,  or  contain  nothing  but  what  is  matter  of  natural  right; 
of  different  mat-  ^||i|gt  others  are  of  a  different  tenor,  and  produce  suck 

rights  as  the  law  of  nature  would  otherwise  not  hiTe 
given  us.  Compacts  of  the  former  sort  are  more  particularly  useful, 
where  the  law  of  nature  admits  of  some  latitude,  and  the  precise  rights 
whirl)  arise  out  of  it,  depend  upon  the  circumstances  that  we  happen 
to  he  in.  Kx press  treaties,  though  in  these  instances  they  contain  no- 
thing hut  Avhat  is  matter  of  natural  right,  serve  to  ascertain  such  rights 
as  niii^ht  otherwise  have  been  controverted.  Thus  it  is  matter  of  natu- 
ral ri^ht,  that  a  neutral  state  shall  not  convey  any  contraband  goods  to 
our  enemy.  J$ut  what  are,  and  what  are  not,  to  be  reckoned  contn- 
band  goods,  depends  upon  such  circumstances  as  may  leave  some  room 
for  cavil,  if  the  several  sorts  of  goods,  that  are  to  be  reckoned  contra- 
band, have  not  been  specified  in  some  express  treaty. 

This  observation  of  (irotius  will  furnish  us  with  another,  that  mij 
be  of  some  use  in  judging  about  the  law  of  nature  or  of  nations,  from 
what  nations  have  stipulated  with  one  another  in  express  treaties. 
Though  most  nations  should,  at  some  time  or  other,  have  made  treaties, 
in  which  they  have  stipulated  the  same  thing;  yet  we  cannot  conclude 
from  hence,  that  what  they  have  thus  stipulated  is  a  right  of  the  law  of 
nature  or  of  nations;  because  the  matter  of  express  treaties  is  not  al- 
ways matter  of  natural  right.  On  the  contrary,  we  cannot  conclude, 
that  what  has  been  thus  stipulated,  is  not  prescribed  by  the  law*  of  na- 
tions; because  express  treaties  sometimes  contain  what  would  have  been 
matter  of  natural  right,  though  no  such  treaties  had  ever  been  made. 
We  may  explain  this  observation  by  the  instance  which  we  just  now 
mentioned.     If,  in  enumerating  the  several  sorts  of  contraband  goods 
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any  particular  sort  of  goods  has  been  omitted,  in  ever  so  many  express 
treaties,  this  is  no  evidence  that  it  is  not  contraband  by  the  law  of  na- 
tions: because,  though  a  neutral  state  would  naturally  have  had  no 
right,  in  time  of  war,  to  carry  this  sort  of  goods  to  our  enemy,  yet  we 
might  give  it  such  a  right  by  express  treaty;  and  any  other  nations  that 
have  ever  made  any  treaties,  about  the  like  goods,  may  have  done  the 
same  thing.  On  the  contrary,  if,  in  any  express  treaties,  we  find,  that 
some  particular  sort  of  goods  has  been  excepted  as  not  contraband,  this 
exception  is  no  evidence  that  they  are  contraband  by  the  law  of  nature: 
because  express  treaties  are  sometimes  of  the  same  tenor  with  the  law 
of  nature;  so  that  the  exception  may  possibly  have  guarded  against  no- 
thing, but  what  the  law  of  nature  or  of  nations,  when  rightly  under- 
stood, would  have  guarded  against  without  it. 


CHAPTER  X. 


OP  THE  CHANGES  THAT  ARE  MADE  IN  STATES,  AND  IN  THEIR  CIVIL  CON- 

STTTUTIONS. 

L  Thrte  ways  in  which  civil  conatitutiana  are  liable  to  be  changed. — IL 
Usage  may  change  a  civil  constittUion. — ^ifL  CivU  constitutions  may 
he  changed  by  express  consent — IV.  Unjust  force  does  not  change  » 
civil  constitution  in  right, — V.  Constitutions  may  be  changed  upo% 
failure  of  supreme  governors. — VL  Abdication  may  occasion  # 
change  in  civil  constitutions. — VII.  Patrimonial  kingdoms  are  ndt 
naturally  divisible. — VIII.  Rides  of  simply  hereditary  succession. — 
IX.  Lineally  hereditary  succession^  what. — X.  Effect  of  abdicatiott 
in  lineaUy  hereditary  succession. — XI.  Change  of  constitution  upon 
breach  of  compact. — XII.  Sameness  qf  a  dvil  society,  what  it  con^ 
sists  in. — XIII.  Several  ways  in  which  a  state  may  cease. — XIV. 
Change  qf  constitution  does  not  change  a  state. — XV.  Some  sorts  qf 
changes  in  a  state,  do  not  destroy  U. — ^XVI.  Variable  qualities  qf  a 
state — XVII.  Conquest  in  an  unjust  war  produces  no  effects  qf 
right. — ^XVIII.  What  ^ects  may  be  occasioned  by  conquest  in  a  just 
war. 

I.  *Thb  civil  constitutions  of  all  states  are  establish-  Three  ways  in 
ed  by  a  compact  between  the  governing  part  of  the  state  which  civil  consti- 
and  the  body  of  the  people:  and  as  long  as  the  obliga-  ^  b°™hiLn«^^* 
tion  of  this  compact  continues,  neither  of  the  parties  in  ^  ^  ^^**^ 
it  can,  of  right,  change  the  constitution;  because  the  law  of  nature  re- 
quires both  of  them  to  observe  their  compact.  But  this  obligation  may 
cease  three  ways.  First,  though  it  cannot  be  made  void  by  the  separate 
act  of  either  party,  yet  they  may  release  one  another  by  mutual  con- 
sent. Secondly,  if,  at  any  time,  there  is  no  governing  part  in  being, 
the  obligation  will  be  void;  because  there  can  be  no  compact,  or  no  ob- 
ligation of  a  compact,  where  there  is  only  one  party.  Thirdly,  a  wil- 
fiu  and  notorious  violation  of  the  compact,  on  the  side  of  the  governors, 

•  See  Book  n.  Chap.  IV.  §  IV.    Chap.  YL^II. 
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ivill  discharge  the  people  from  their  obligation.  Upon  any  of  tliese 
c^vjents,  the  people;  that  is,  the  body  of  the  society,  will  be  at  liberty, 
as  they  were  originally,  to  establish  any  form  of  government  that  they 
please. 

Usage  may  cliange  II.  Civil  constitutions  are  ultimately  founded  in  a 
X  civil  coiwtitu-  law,  which  proceeded  from  the  collective  body  of  the 
^^^'  state,  before  the  legislative  power  was  vested  in  any 

particular  part  of  it.  But  we  may  argue  about  them  as  if  they  were 
wholly  founded  in  compact:  because  a  compact  between  the  governing 
pirt  of  the  society  and  the  people  is  the  immediate  cause,  which  es- 
tablishes this  law  so  as  to  make  it  binding  upon  both  of  them;  and 
w  hatever  alters  the  terms  or  conditions  of  that  compact,  will  likewise 
alter  the  tenor  of  the  law,  that  is  established  by  it. 

*  Both  the  law  and  the  compact,  that  we  are  speaking  of,  are  coo- 
nionly  unwritten  ones:  and  usage  or  continued  practice  is  the  only  evi- 
dence of  the  tenor  of  either  of  them.  Whatever  constitution,  thereibre, 
might  appear,  from  former  usage  to  have  been  established  in  any 
civil  society;  a  different  or  a  contrary  usage,  after  it  obtains,  will  aflbrd 
the  same  evidence,  that  the  governors  and  the  people  have  mutually 
a(|:recd  to  change  the  constitution,  by  releasing  one  another  from  the 
terms  or  conditions,  to  which  they  had  obliged  themselves,  by  their 
former  compact,  and  by  entering  into  a  new  one,  in  which  the  terms  or 
conditions  are  different.  Thus  an  absolute  monarchy  may  beeame  a 
limited  one,  or  a  limited  monarchy  may  beeome  an  absolute  one,  by 
usage;  that  is,  by  the  tacit  consent  of  the  king  and  the  people. 
civil  constitutions  m*  1 1^  ^^^  constitutional  governors  and  the  people, 
may  be  cliangtrd  release  one  another  by  express  consent,  from  the  obliga- 
by  express  con-  tJQn  of  the  compact,  by  which  the  old  form  of  govern- 
""  *  ment  was  established;  the  body  of  the  society  will  then 

be  at  lil)erty  to  establish  a  new  one.  Or  if,  without  any  such  antece- 
dent release,  the  constitutional  governors  and  the  people,  expressly 
agree  to  establish  a  new  form  of  government;  this  agreement  will  be 
a  tacit  release  of  both  parties  from  their  res|K?ctive  obligation  of  ad- 
hering to  the  old  one:  because  they  cannot  intend  to  bind  themselves 
by  a  second  compact,  without  intending,  at  the  same  time,  to  set  aside 
the  obligation  of  the  first,  which,  if  it  still  subsisted,  would  make  the 
obligation  of  tlie  second  impossible. 

The  legislative  body  of  a  state  is  only  one  of  the  parties  in  the  com- 
pact, by  which  the  constitution  of  the  state  is  established:  and,  conse- 
quently, the  acts  of  this  body,  though  they  bind  the  whole  society  in 
other  things,  will  not  be  sufficient  to  change  the  constitution,  without 
the  immediate  and  direct  consent  of  the  people.  In  limited  monarchies, 
where  the  people  act  in  the  legislative  by  their  representatives,  if  we 
do  not  attend  to  this  rule,  we  may  be  apt  to  imagine,  that  as  the  consent 
of  the  representatives,  is  in  no  other  instances  the  consent  of  the  peo- 
ple, so  their  consent,  in  concurrence  with  the  rest  of  the  legislative 
body,  would  be  suilicient  to  change  the  constitution  from  a  limited  to 
an  absolute  monarchy.  But  these  representatives  are  a  part  of  the  le- 
gislative body;  and  the  joint  consent  of  this  whole  body,  though  they 
are  included  in  it,  is  only  the  consent  of  one  party  in  the  compact,  by 

*  Grot  Lib.  H.  Cap.  XL  t  See  Book  I.  Chap.  Xll.  §  IX. 
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which  the  constitution  was  established.  When  a  constitution  is  dis- 
solved by  a  notorious  and  wilful  violation  of  compact  on  the  part  of  the 
civil  governors,  or  by  the  abdication  or  other  failure  of  these  govern- 
ors; the  people  may  choose  representatives  to  act  for  them,  in  restoring 
the  old  constitution,  or  in  settling  a  new  one:  and  what  these  agents, 
who  are  chosen  and  appointed  for  this  purpose,  shall  do  on  the  behalf 
of  the  people,  will  bind  their  principals.  But  agents,  who  are  chosen 
and  appointed  by  the  people  to  exercise  their  constitutional  share  of  the 
legislative  power,  act  under  the  constitutional  compact,  and,  conse- 
quently, are  not  authorized  by  such  an  appointment,  to  change  the 
terms  of  this  compact. 

But  what  the  legislative  body  of  a  state  does  with  a  design  to  chan^ 
the  constitution,  either  in  a  mixed  form  of  government,  or  in  any  other 
form,  though  it  does  not,  in  right,  produce  the  change,  which  was  de* 
signed,  may  be  the  occasion  of  producing  it.  If  the  people  acquiesce 
in  what  the  old  legislative  has  done,  and  submit,  without  being  com- 
pelled, by  force,  to  act  under  the  new  one,  as  if  they  approved  of  it;  this 
acquiescence  and  submission  is  an  evidence  of  their  consent. 

IV.  *  Unjust  force,  whether  it  comes  from  the  civil  Unjust  force  doe9 
governors,  or  from  the  people,  can  only  change  a  con-  ^o^  change  a  con- 
stitution in  fact,  and  not  in  right;  till  the  power,  which  "^^^^^^^  ^  "^^^ 
has  been  seized  by  either  party,  contrary  to  the  constitutional  compact, 
has  been  given  up  by  the  express  and  free  consent  of  the  other.  Usage 
alone  is  not  sufficient  to  establish  a  constitution,  which  has  been  thus 
introduced:  ffor  usage  or  prescription  will  give  the  possessor  no  claim 
either  to  corporeal,  or  to  incorporeal  things,  where  the  first  possession 
is  dishonest.  And  the  subsequent  consent  of  the  injured  party,  even 
though  it  is  express,  will  do  nothing,  if  any  unjust  force  is  made  use  of 
to  obtain  it. 

V.  When  there  are  no  supreme  governors  in  being,  constitutions  may 
the  constitution  of  government  ceases,  because  the  peo-  be  chan^  upon 
pie  are  then  the  only  remaining  party  in  the  compact,  by  Mure  of  supreme 
which  it  was  established.  Such  a  failure  of  supreme  K<>vemors. 
ffovernors  is  possible  in  almost  any  of  the  forms  of  government,  but  it 
18  most  likely  to  happen  in  those,  which  are  monarchical,  either  in 
whole  or  in  part.  A  monarchy  is,  indeed,  so  far  from  being  a  firm  and 
lasting  constitution  in  itself,  that  it  will  fail,  upon  the  death  of  the  first 
monarch,  }if  such  positive  provisions  are  not  made  for  continuing  it^as 
do  not  arise  out  of  its  own  nature. 

The  law,  by  making  a  kingdom  hereditary,  will  preserve  the  consti- 
tution, upon  the  event  of  the  possessor's  death:  for  as  the  ancestor  was 
a  party  to  the  constitutional  compact,  and  supported  the  obligation  of  it, 
as  long  as  ho  lived;  so,  immediately  upon  his  death,  tlie  law  brings  the 
heir  into  his  place,  and  makes  this  heir  a  party  in  it.  But  the  consti- 
tution may  possibly  fail,  notwithstanding  this  provision  has  been  made 
for  the  continuance  of  it.  If  the  family,  upon  which  the  law  entails  the 
kingly  power,  is  wholly  extinct,  or  if  no  such  heirs  arc  left  in  it  as  the 
law  describes;  the  people  will  then  be  at  liberty,  either  to  choose  a 
new  monarch,  or  to  introduce  a  new  form  of  government. 

*  See  Book  I.  Chap.  xn.  ^  XVI.  f  See  Book  I.  Chap.  vm.  §  IV. 

*  See  Book  II.  Chap.  IV.  §  V.  Vni. 
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Abdkaiion  nuy  ^*I-  When  the  coDstitutional  governors  of  a  state  hare 
occasion  a  change  abdicated  or  relinquished  their  power;  there  will  be  no 
in  dvil  consutu-  gudi  governors  in  being:  the  people,  therefore,  will  be 
^"^'^  released  from  the  obligation  of  the  compact,  which  sup- 

ported the  constitution,  and  will  have  a  right  to  alter  it,  if  thej  think 
proper. 

*  Constitutions,  that  are  monarchical,  either  in  the  whole  or  in  part, 
will  cease,  upon  the  abdication  of  the  present  possessor  of  the  king- 
dom, notwithstanding  the  law  has  provided  for  the  continuance  of  them, 
bj  making  the  kingdom  hereditary:  for,  by  abdicating  for  himself,  he 
abdicates  likewise  for  his  children  or  other  heirs,  and  cuts  them  off  from 
the  succession.  The  whole  effect  of  a  civil  law,  which  establishes  in- 
heritance, consists  in  transmitting  to  the  children  or  other  heirs,  what 
;he  ancestor  possesses  at  the  time  of  his  death.  If  he,  therefore,  in  his 
life-time,  has  abdicated  or  relinquished  his  right,  the  law  will  produce 
lo  effect  at  his  death;  there  will  be  nothing  left  for  them  to  claim,  un- 
der the  law,  and  nothing  left  for  the  law  to  transmit  to  them. 

If  we  should  be  asked  here,  whether  a  civil  law,  by  making  a  king- 
dom hereditary;  that  is,  by  appointing  an  heir  to  the  person,  who  pos- 
sesses it  at  present,  will  not  bring  this  heir  into  the  right  of  his  ances- 
tor, immediately  upon  the  abdication  of  the  ancestor?  the  terms  of  the 
question  will  supply  us  with  a  proper  answer  to  it.  A  man  may  have 
4  successor  at  any  time,  but  he  cannot  have  an  heir,  till  he  is  dead:  for 
an  heir  is  a  person,  who  succeeds  into  the  right  of  another,  not  upon 
any  event  whatsoever,  but  only  upon  the  event  of  this  other^s  death. 
If  the  law,  therefore,  has  done  nothing  more  than  make  the  kingdom 
hereditary,  by  appointing  a  succession  of  heirs,  it  only  provides,  that 
QO  vacancy  of  the  throne  shall  happen  by  the  death  of  the  present 
possessor:  a  vacancy  that  is  made  by  his  abdication,  does  not  come 
within  the  view  of  the  law,  and  no  provision  is  made  by  it  for  filling  up 
such  a  vacancy. 

Since  an  abdication  thus  dissolves  a  monarchical  constitution,  the 
people  are  at  liberty,  upon  this  event,  either  to  introduce  a  different 
form  of  government,  or  to  restore  the  monarchy,  either  in  its  former 
extent,  or  under  new  limitations.  And  in  whatever  shape  they  restore 
it,  they  may  grant  the  kingly  power  to  a  new  family;  or  they  may  pass 
over  the  person,  who  would  have  been  the  heir  to  it,  if  no  abdication 
had  happened,  and  may  grant  it  to  others,  who  stood  more  remote  than 
he,  in  the  former  succession;  or,  lastly,  they  may  call  him  to  the  throne 
by  express  grant,  or  may  suffer  him  to  take  possession  of  it  without  in- 
terruption. But  whether  he  obtains  it  by  grant  or  by  sufferance,  his 
right  is  derived  from  the  immediate  consent  of  the  people,  and  not  from 
the  operation  of  the  civil  law,  which  had  established  an  hereditary  suc- 
cession, before  the  abdication  of  his  ancestor. 

Hitherto,  we  have  argued  in  this  question  from  our  author^s  princi- 
ples. But  hereditary  succession  may  be  either  simple  or  lineal:  and 
Grotius  confines  these  principles  to  the  former  sort.  He  maintains, 
that  a  law,  which  establishes  lineal  inheritance,  will  produce  a  differ- 
ent effect  from  a  law,  which  establishes  simple  inheritance;  that  where 
lineal  inheritance  is  established,  the  abdication  of  the  ancestor  will  not 

•  Grot  Lib.  II.  Cap.  VU.  §  XXVL 
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affect  the  heirs^though  where  simple  inheritance  is  established,  it  will 
cut  theniioff  from  the  succession.  To  clear  up  this  matter,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  us  to  take  a  view  of  what  Grotius  says,  concerning  the 
several  rules  of  succession  to  kingdoms. 

VII.  *  Our  author's  first  rule  about  the  succession  to  Patrimonial  king^ 
patrimonial  kingdoms  is,  that  they  are  divisible  inberi-  domsarenotnatu- 
tances,  that  as  the  present  possessor  of  such  a  kingdom  ^  oiviaibie. 
is  empowered  to  appoint  his  own  heir,  so  he  is  not  obliged  to  transmit 
the  kingdom  entire,  to  any  one  person,  but  is  at  liberty  to  divide  it  into 
as  many  parts  as  he  pleases,  and  to  appoint  as  many  successors,  as  there 
are  parts,  with  sovereign  power  over  each  part.  We  will  inquire  pre- 
sently, whether  the  state  could  not  give  him  this  power  by  an  ex- 
press act'  or  whether  the  acquiescence  or  tacit  consent  of  parties  will 
not  confirm  such  a  division  after  it  is  made,  though  he  had  originally 
no  power  to  make  it?  The  point,  that  we  are  to  consider  now,  is, 
whether  a  patrimonial  kingdom  is,  in  its  own  nature,  a  divisible  inhe- 
ritance? The  nature  of  civil  society  and  of  civil  power,  will  lead  us 
to  think  differently  from  Grotius  upon  this  point.  All  the  parts  of  a  state 
are  united  into  one  body  by  the  social  compact,  and  must  remain  united 
as  long  as  no  alteration  is  made  in  this  compact.  But  a  civil  governor 
cannot  change  this  compact;  because  he  is  obliged,  by  the  nature  of 
his  office,  to  act  under  it;  and,  consequently,  he  cannot  divide  the  state 
or  separate  the  parts  of  it  from  one  another.  The  civil  power,  with 
which  he  is  invested,  gives  him  a  right  to  govern  the  state;  but  it  only 
gives  him  a  right  to  govern  it  as  a  state;  that  is,  as  a  body  of  men,  who 
are  united  by  compact,  for  the  purposes  of  securing  their  rights,  and  of 
advancing  their  general  benefit. 

t  The  tenure,  by  which  this  power  is  held,  will  not  alter  the  nature 
of  it.  If  states  are  indivisible  things  in  themselves,  the  power  of  govern- 
ing them,  though  it  should  be  patrimonial,  will  not  extend  to  a  power 
of  dividing  them.  The  notion  of  a  patrimonial  kingdom  implies,  that 
the  possessor  of  the  kingly  power  is  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  it,  to  whom 
he  pleases.  But  this  liberty  cannot  extend  farther,  than  the  nature  of 
the  thing,  which  is  to  be  disposed  of,  will  allow.  Where  kingly  power 
is  the  thing  to  be  disposed  of,  the  possessor,  though  he  holds  it  as  a 
matter  of  patrimony,  can  dispose  of  it  only  as  kinglv  power;  that  is,  as 
the  power  of  governing  a  collective  body  of  men,  all  the  parts  of  which 
are  united  to  one  another  by  the  social  compact. 

i  Grotius  allows,  that  kingdoms,  which  are  made  hereditary  in  intes- 
tate succession  by  any  act  of  the  people,  are  indivisible  things:  because 
it  may  be  presumed,  that  the  people,  when  they  made  such  a  settle- 
ment, intended  what  is  most  for  the  common  benefit:  and  the  security 
of  the  whole  will  be  better  provided  for,  if  the  state  continues  en- 
tire, than  if  it  was  to  be  divided  upon  every  descent  of  the  civil 
power  into  a  number  of  lesser  states.  But  this  reason  may  be  applied 
tm  well  to  patrimonial  kingdoms,  as  to  kingdoms  which  are  hereditary 
in  intestate  succession.  Grotius,  indeed,  speaks  of  patrimonial  king- 
doms, as  if  the  right  of  governing  them  was  acquired  and  transmitted 
independently  of  the  people's  consent.    But  by  whatever  means  the 

•  Grot  Lib.  U.  Cap.  VII.  §  XII.  j  Grot  Lib.  I.  Ch>*  UL  ^  XL 
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kin^j  power  midit  be  required,  we  bare  shown,  in  anodier  *  place, 
that  tbe  consent  u  the  people  b  as  necessary  to  make  it  potruDonial,  as 
to  make  it  hereditary  in  intestate  succession.  K,  iherefere^  we  nuy 
presume,  that  a  state  is  an  indivisible  thine,  where  the  civil  power  is 
made  hereditary  by  the  consent  of  the  people;  there  is  the  same  pre- 
ramption,  that  it  is  an  indivisible  thins,  where  this  power  is  patrimo- 
nial; because  it  could  not  be  made  patrimonial  without  the  like  consent 
of  the  people.  Or,  if  we  should  suppose,  with  our  author,  that  the 
eonsent  of  the  people  has  noihins  to  do.  either  in  acquirine  or  in  trans- 
mitting the  civil  power  in  patrimonial  kingdoms;  yet  still  the  security 
and  common  interest  of  all  the  parts  of  a  civil  society,  as  it  is  the  end 
of  social  union,  must,  likewise,  be  the  end  of  all  civil  govemmeat: 
because,  when  a  society  is  formed  for  any  particular  purpose,  it  is  im- 
possible, that  the  power  of  governing  this  society  after  it  is  formed, 
should  not  have  the  same  purpose  in  view.  Since,  therefore,  our  au- 
thor allows,  that  the  security  and  common  interest  el*  all  the  parts  of  a 
slate,  will  require,  that  it  should  be  indivisible;  the  consequence  is, 
that  the  civil  government  of  it,  cannot,  in  its  own  nature,  be  transnkit- 
ted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  divide  the  state:  though  the  people  bare 
not  made  it  indivisible  by  any  other  act,  the  mere  act  of  social  union  is 
sufficient  to  make  it  so. 

When  I  say,  that  a  patrimonial  kingdom  is  indirbible  in  its  own  na- 
ture, I  do  not  mean,  that  no  act  whatsoever  can  divide  it.  The  social 
compact  makes  a  state  one  indivisible  thing  in  its  own  nature;  and  it 
must  continue  one  thing,  as  long  as  this  compact  subsists,  without  beins: 
altered.  Now  the  civil  power  of  governing  a  state  is  ultimately  founded 
in  this  compact:  for  if  there  was  no  such  compact,  there  could  be  no 
state;  and,  consequently,  there  could  be  no  civil  power.  But  ^iRt-e  the 
nature  of  civil  power  thus  prcsup|>o$os  the  obligation  of  the  social  com- 
pact; the  person,  who  is  in  possession  of  this  power,  though  he  boki> 
it  patrimonial ly,  is  not  authorized  by  it,  to  alter  the  terms  of  this  com- 
pact. The  people,  however,  as  they  are  the  parties  to  this  compact, 
may  release  the  obligation,  and  alter  the  terms  of  it,  by  their  coDs<:'Dt: 
not,  indeed,  without  the  consent  of  the  person,  who  is  invested  with 
the  sovereign  power;  because  he  has  an  interest,  that  the  state  ^hould 
not  be  divided,  and  this  interest  cannot,  of  right,  be  taken  from  him, 
unless  he  agrees  to  give  it  up.  But  there  is  nothing,  which  will  hinder 
the  state  from  being  divided  by  the  joint  consent  of  him  and  the  peo- 
ple. A  state  is  naturally  one  thing,  as  long  as  the  compact,  which 
united  the  members,  or  parts  of  it,  into  one  body,  continues  the  same 
in  all  points;  it  cannot  naturally  be  divided,  till  this  compact  is  altered. 
And  Uiough  this  compact  may,  in  part,  be  released  by  the  joint  con- 
sent of  the  sovereign  governor,  and  of  the  people;  yet  since  it  caonot 
be  so  released  by  the  single  act  of  the  sovereign  governor;  a  kingdom, 
though  it  should  be  patrimonial,  cannot  be  disposed  of  as  a  divisible  in- 
heritance, by  the  possessor  of  it. 

Thus,  whilst  Grotius  maintains,  that  a  patrimonial  kingdom  is,  in  it- 
self, a  divisible  inheritance,  and  cannot  he  made  indivisible^  without 
some  positive  act  of  the  society;  the  nature  and  ends  of  social  union, 
and  of  civil  govornmcnt,  will  rather  lead  us  to  conclude,  on  the  con- 

*  Sec  Book  II.  Clup.  IV.  §  XIV. 
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trary,  that  all  states,  whether  the  civH  power  in  them  is  held  patrimo- 
nially  or  otherwise,  are  indivisible  in  themselves,  and  cannot  be  made 
divisible  without  some  positive  act,  in  which  the  people  concur  to  make 
them  so. 

Though  the  possessor  of  a  patrimonial  kingdom,  if  such  a  tenure  of 
civil  power  had  been  any  where  established,  would  have  a  right  to  ajp- 

Eoint  his  successor  by  will,  or  by  any  other  act  of  his  own;  yet  if  be 
ad  neglected  to  appoint  a  successor,  it  may  reasonably  be  questioned, 
whether  the  kingly  power  would  descend  in  intestate  succession,  un- 
less the  civil  law  had  made  the  kingdom  hereditary  upon  failure  of  such 
an  appointment.  For  a  patrimonial  right  in  the  sovereign  power,  which 
is  an  incorporeal  thing,  is,  in  this  respect,  like  the  property  of  an  indi- 
vidual in  corporeal  things:  *  the  proprietor  of  a  thing  has  a  right  to  dis- 
pose of  it  by  will;  but  if  he  has  made  no  will,  neither  his  children  iunt 
any  one  else,  can  claim  it  in  intestate  succession  without  the  aid  of  po- 
sitive law.  Upon  these  principles,  the  death  of  a  patrimonial  king 
would  put  an  end  to  the  succession,  and  the  sovereign  power  would  re- 
turn to  the  body  of  the  society  from  whence  it  originally  came,  if  he 
had  appointed  no  heir,  and  the  civil  law  had  not  appointed  one  for  him. 

If  we  suppose,  what  our  author  takes  for  granted,  that,  in  a  patrimo- 
nial monarchy,  the  tenure,  by  which  the  sovereign  power  is  held,  wiU 
make  it  descend  as  an  intestate  inheritance  without  the  aid  of  any  posi- 
tive law,  when  the  last  possessor  has  not  appointed  an  heir;  the  next 
Siestion  will  be,  to  whom  this  power  will  descend?  Let  us  suppose 
at  it  will  descend  to  his  children;  and  then  the  question  will  be^  in 
what  order  his  children  are  to  inherit?  All  of  them  have  equal  claims: 
but  they  cannot  all  inherit  at  once.  The  state  cannot  be  divided  amongst 
them,  so  that  each  of  them  may  have  kingly  power  over  a  separate  part: 
because  a  state  is,  in  its  own  nature,  one  indivisible  thing.  And  thev 
cannot  inherit  this  power  jointly;  because  the  constitution  is  monarchi- 
cal, by  the  supposition;  and  such  a  joint  inheritance  of  the  sovereign 
power  would  change  it  into  an  aristocracy.  Therefore,  to  satisfy  their 
equal  claims,  they  must  take  one  after  another.  This  is  the  rule  in  all 
indivisible  things,  whether  they  are  corporeal  or  incorporeal.  Thu3 
the  several  fellows  of  a  college  in  our  universities,  have  an  equal  right 
to  the  common  emoluments  of  their  places  or  fellowships.  The  rents 
and  other  profits  arising  from  the  estate  of  the  college,  are  divisible 
emoluments,  and  each  of  the  fellows  may  receive  his  respective  share 
of  them  at  the  same  time,  in  such  proportion  as  the  statutes  or  customs 
of  the  college  direct.  But  the  right  of  succeeding  to  an  ecclesiastical 
benefice,  which  is  in  the  patronage  of  the  college,  is  an  indivisible 
emolument:  they  have  all  an  equal  right  to  succeed  to  it,  when  it  hap- 
pens to  be  vacant,  but  only  one  of  them  can  succeed  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  Therefore,  to  satisfy  this  right,  they  must  succeed  to  it  one  after 
another,  in  that  order  which  has  been  established  by  the  local  statutes, 
or  by  the  customs  of  the  college,  or  by  the  particular  appbintment  of 
the  donor. 

Our  author^s  rule  in  patrimonial  kingdoms,  when  they  become  here- 
ditary by  accident,  is,  that  each  child  of  the  last  possessor,  whether  it 
is  a  male  or  a  female,  is  to  succeed  according  to  the  order  of  birth,  fin 
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kingdoms,  which  are  not  patrimonial,  but  are  made  hereditary  in  intes- 
tate succession  y  by  the  act  of  the  people,  he  proposes  a  rule,  which  is 
something  different  from  this,  and  gives  a  preference  to  the  males  be- 
fore the  females,  though  the  males  should  happen  to  be  younger  than 
the  females.     He  does  not  inform  his  readers  why  he  makes  this  differ- 
ence: but  the  reason,  by  which  he  supports  the  latter  rule,  will  help 
us  to  conjecture  upon  what  reason  he  founds  the  former.     In  kingdoms, 
which  are  made  hereditary  by  the  act  of  the  people,  he  says,  that  the 
males  will  be  preferred,  in  the  succession,  before  the  females;  because 
the  former  are  more  fit  for  the  business  of  war  and  of  civil  government 
But  if  a  view  to  the  security  and  common  interest  of  the  society  is  what 
gives  a  preference  to  the  males  before  the  females,  in  kingdoms  which 
are  made  hereditary  by  the  act  of  the  people,  we  may  reasonably  con- 
clude, that  he  gives  no  such  preference  in  patrimonial  kingdoms  which 
become  hereditary  by  accident,  because  he  supposes,  that,  in  the  suc- 
cession to  kingdoms  of  this  sort,  no  regard  is  to  be  had  to  the  security 
and  common  interest  of  the  society,  that  nothing  is  to  be  considered  be- 
sides the  benefit  of  the  reigning  family;  and,  consequently,  that  the  ot- 
der,  which  is  to  be  followed  in  the  succession,  is  the  order  which  nature 
has  marked  out  in  this  iamily  by  priority  of  birth.     But  if  this  was  the 
reason  why  he  made  a  difference  between  the  rules  of  succession  in 
these  two  sorts  of  kingdoms,  it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  support  this  dif- 
ference.    For,  since  the  security  and  common  interest  cSf  the  state  is 
the  end  of  social  union,  it  must,  likewise,  be  the  end  of  civil  govern- 
ment: and,  consequently,  wherever  civil  law  has  given  no  express  di- 
rections about  the  order  of  succession  to  the  civil  power,  the  succession 
is  to  be  directed  by  this  principle,  as  well  in  patrimonial  kingdoms, 
which  become  hereditary  in  intestate  succession,  by  accident,  as  in 
kingdoms  which  are  made  hereditary  by  the  free  consent  of  the  people. 
Rules  of  simply       Vlll.  It  will  be  needless  to  inquire  what  the  order  of 
hereditary  succes-  succession  is,  where  the  law  has  exactly  pointed  it  out. 
'*^^  But  if  the  law  has  done  nothing  more  than   make  the 

kingly  power  hereditary  in  intestate  succession,  by  transmitting  it  to 
the  heirs  of  the  last  possessor  of  it,  without  allowing  him  to  dispose  of 
it  by  will,  or  by  any  other  act  of  his  own,  we  are  then  to  inquire  what 
will  be  the  natural  operation  of  such  a  law. 

Hereditary  succession,  as  we  have  before  observed,  is  either  simple 
or  lineal.  *  Grotius,  indeed,  docs  not  give  the  name  of  hereditary  suc- 
cession to  the  latter  sort.  But  we  shall  find,  presently,  that  lineal  suc- 
cession is  hereditary  in  its  own  nature,  and  differs  from  simple  succes- 
sion only  in  respect  of  the  order  in  which  the  heirs  are  placed. 

The  succession  is  simply  hereditary,  if,  upon  the  death  of  the  last 
possessor  of  the  kingly  power,  those  persons  who  are  nearest  to  him  io 
blood,  stand  first  in  the  order  of  succession,  and  all,  who  are  equally 
near  to  him  in  blood,  have  an  equal  right  to  succeed  him. 

f  Our  author's  first  rule  about  kingdoms,  which  are  made  simply  he- 
reditary in  intestate  succession,  by  the  free  consent  of  the  people,  is, 
that  such  kingdoms  are  indivisible.  But  this  rule,  as  we  have  already 
proved,  is  not  peculiar  to  kingdoms  of  this  sort:  it  extends  to  patrimo- 
nial kingdoms,  whether  they  are  disposed  of  by  any  act  of  the  last  pos- 
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sessor,  before  his  death,  or  become  hereditary  in  intestate  succession 
for  want  of  such  a  disposition. 

*  Secondly,  where  the  civil  law  calls  the  head  of  any  family  to  the 
succession,  and  makes  the  kingly  power  hereditary  in  his  family,  no 
persons  come  within  the  view  of  this  law,  besides  such  as  are  descend- 
•ed  from  him.  His  collateral  relations,  by  affinity  or  by  blood,  cannot 
•claim  to  succeed  to  what  was  given  to  him  for  his  personal  qualities, 
and  to  his  family  after  him,  either  as  a  reward  of  his  merit,  or  upon  the 
prospect  that  the  like  personal  qualities  would  be  cultivated  in  that 
family.  Therefore,  if  his  direct  descendants  fail,  the  power  with  which 
he  was  invested,  reverts  to  the  body  of  the  society,  notwithstanding 
Ihere  should  be  some  collateral  branches  left,  that  descended  originally 
from  the  same  stock  with  him. 

t  Thirdly,  his  descendants,  if  they  are  not  born  in  such  marriage  as 
die  laws  of  the  country  have  established,  cannot  claim  to  succeed  him 
by  the  aid  of  the  law.  A  perpetual  contract  of  cohabitation  in  any 
other  form,  though  it  might  be  a  valid  marriage  by  the  law  of  nature,  is 
not  sufficient  to  give  them  such  a  claim:  both  because  they  will  be  lia- 
ble to  contempt  upon  their  mother's  account,  if  she  was  not  thought  a 
fit  person  to  be  received  as  the  wife  of  their  father,  according  to  the 
matrimonial  laws  of  the  country;  and,  likewise,  because  the  state, 
which  has  fixed  the  succession,  has  a  right  to  as  gr^at  a  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, as  the  nature  of  the  thing  will  allow  of,  that  the  person,  who 
succeeds  to  the  crown,  is  not  spurious;  and  this  degree  of  certainty 
cannot  be  had  in  the  view  of  the  civil  law,  unless  the  marriage  of  the 
parents  is  conformable  to  this  law.  X  Pufiendorf  observes  farther,  that, 
in  order  to  take  away  all  suspicion  of  a  supposititious  birth,  it  is  the 
custom,  in  some  countries,  for  the  queens  to  be  di^livered  in  an  open 
chamber,  before  a  large  assembly  of  the  nobility,  or  other  principal  per- 
sons of  both  sexes. 

Fourthly,  §  amongst  those  who  are  equally  near  in  blood  to  the  last 
possessor  of  the  kingly  power,  the  males  are  to  be  preferred  to  the  fe- 
males. The  reason  of  this  rule  has  been  mentioned  before:  in  this 
«ase,  as  in  all  others  which  are  not  provided  for  by  the  express  direc- 
tions of  the  law,  regard  is  to  be  had  to  the  common  interest  of  the  so- 
ciety in  interpreting  such  laws  as  relate  to  the  civil  government,  and  in 
determining  their  operation:  and  the  presumption  is,  that  the  males  are 
generally  better  qualified  than  the  females,  not  only  to  defend  the  so- 
ciety in  times  of  war,  but,  likewise,  to  contrive  for  its  benefit  in  times 
of  peace. 

Under  this  fourth  rule,  Grotius  has  occasion  to  mention  substitution, 
which  is  an  act  of  the  civil  law  that  brings  the'^child  into  the  place  of 
his  deceased  parent.  We  shall  find,  presently,  that  substitution  is  of 
two  sorts.  But  the  sort  which  takes  place  in  simply  hereditary  suc- 
cession, only  makes  the  child,  by  fiction  of  law,  as  near  in  blood  to  the 
grandfather  or  other  ancestor,  as  the  deceased  parent  would  have  been, 
if  he  had  been  living;  that  is,  it  places  the  child  in  the  same  degree  of 
proximity  to  such  ancestor,  that  the  deceased  parent  stood  in  before  his 
death.     Thus  suppose,  that  the  last  possessor  of  a  kingdom  had  any 
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number  of  sons  and  daughters;  that  one  of  these  sons  died  before  him, 
and  that  the  son  who  died,  left  a  child,  which  will,  in  course,  be  the 
grandchild  of  the  last  possessor:  then,  if  the  civil  law  has  established 
substitution,  this  grandchild  will  stand  in  the  same  degree  of  proximity 
to  the  grandfather,  by  the  act  of  the  law,  that  his  parent  stood  in  by  na- 
ture. From  hence  it  follows,  that,  in  determining  the  operation  of  a 
civil  law,  which  establishes  simply  hereditary  succession,  we  are  to 
consider  whether  the  laws  of  the  country  have  introduced  substitution 
or  not.  If  substitution  is  not  allowed  of,  the  surviving  children  of  the 
last  professor  of  the  kingly  power,  are  nearer  to  him,  in  blood,  than  the 
grandchild;  so  that  they  will  stand  before  the  grandchild  in  the  succes- 
sion, and  amongst  them  the  males  will  stand  first.  But  if  the  law  has 
introduced  substitution,  the  grandchild  and  the  children  will  be  in  the 
same  degree  of  proximity;  and,  consequently,  as  the  kingly  power  can 
descend  only  to  one  of  them,  if  the  grandchild  should  be  a  male,  and 
the  children  females,  it  would  descend  to  the  grandchild,  and  not  to  one 
of  the  children. 

Fifthly,  *in  simply  hereditary  succession,  amongst  the  male  descend- 
ants, who  are  in  the  same  degree  of  proximity,  either  by  nature  or  by 
substitution,  or  if  there  are  no  males,  then  amongst  the  females,  the  eldest 
will  stand  first  in  the  succession:  because,  where  other  circustances 
are  equal,  that  person,  who  has  the  advantage  of  age,  is  presumed  to 
be  of  more  perfect  judgment  than  the  rest,  and,  upon  this  account,  to 
be  more  fit  for  the  business  of  government:  or  if  all  of  them  are  too 
young  to  be  fit  for  this  important  business  just  now;  yet  the  person, 
who  has  the  advantage  of  age,  will  be  sooner  fit  for  it  than  the  rest. 

It  is  possible,  that  one  persen  may  have  the  advantage  of  age,  whilst 
another  has  the  advantage  of  sex;  that  is,  one  of  the  female  descendants 
may  be  older  than  any  of  the  males:  the  question  then  would  be,  which 
of  these  two  ought  to  stand  first  in  the  order  of  succession;  whether 
the  preference  is  to  be  given  to  the  female  on  account  of  her  age,  or  to 
the  male  on  account  of  his  sex?  Grotius  replies,  that  the  advantage  of 
sex  is  perpetual;  whereas,  the  advantage  of  age  is  only  temporary. 
Though  the  male  claimant  should  not  happen  to  be,  at  present,  as  mature 
in  judgment  as  the  female,  yet  he  will  be  as  mature  after  some  time: 
whereas,  the  female  can  never  obtain  that  advantage,  in  respect  of  the 
business  of  government,  which  the  male  derives  from  his  sex.  Since, 
therefore,  a  perpetual  advantage  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  temporary  one, 
our  author  determines  the  question  in  favour  of  the  younger  male. 
Lineally  heredita-  IX.  The  substitution  that  we  have  been  speaking  of, 
ly  succeaaion,         jg  q{  the  imperfect  sort;  it  only  brings  the  child  into  the 

same  degree  of  proximity  with  the  deceased  parent,  in 
respect  of  the  parent's  father,  who  is  the  child's  grandfather;  and  then 
leaves  such  child,  as  to  the  order  of  succession,  in  the  same  place  which 
its  own  sex,  or  its  own  age,  gives  it.  But  perfect  substitution  goes  far- 
ther, and  brings  the  child,  in  all  respects,  into  the  place  of  its  deceased 
parent:  the  law,  by  this  sort  of  substitution,  looks  upon  the  child  not 
only  to  be  as  near  to  its  grandfather,  as  its  deceased  parent  was,  but, 
likewise,  puts  it  into  the  same  place  that  its  parent  was  in,  as  to  tlie 
order  of  succession. 
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Hereditary  succession,  which  would  be  simple  if  the  civil  law  of  the 
country  only  allowed  of  imperfect  substitution,  will  become  lineal  by 
means  of  perfect  substitution.     Where  sovereignty  is  transmitted  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  simple  inheritance,  the  eldest  son  of  the  person, 
who  was  in  possession  of  it,  will  succeed  to  it  upon  the  death  of  his 
father,  if  he  survives  his  father.     But  if  he  dies  before  his  father,  and 
his  children  are  brought  into  his  place  only  by  imperfect  substitution, 
though  the  law  will  look  upon  them  to  be  as  near  to  their  grandfather 
as  their  father  was,  it  will  not  bring  them  fully  into  his  place,  or  will 
not  give  them  the  same  rank,  in  the  order  of  succession,  that  he  had: 
their  uncles  and  aunts,  who  are  the  children  of  their  grandfather  by 
blood,  will  have  the  same  legal  right  to  succeed  to  their  grandfather 
upon  his  death  that  they  have,  who  are  considered  as  his  children  by 
legal  substitution;  and  amongst  the  equal  claimants,  the  eldest  male, 
whether  it  is  a  younger  son,  or  a  grandson  by  the  eldest  son,  will  stand 
first  in  the  order  of  succession.     But  perfect  substitution  brings  the 
children  of  the  eldest  son  fully  into  their  father's  place  upon  his  death; 
it  makes  them,  in  all  respects,  the  perfect  representatives  of  their  father, 
and,  consequently,  gives  them  the  same  rank,  in  the  order  of  succes- 
sion, that  he  had.     It  produces  the  same  effect,  in  respect  of  his  grand- 
children, or  other  remoter  descendants;  that  is,  in  respect  of  the  whole 
branch  or  line,  which  is  derived  from  him.     As  he,  therefore,  if  he  was 
alive,  would  stand  before  his  younger  brothers,  so  his  whole  line,  his 
children,  and  grandchildren,  and  other  remoter  descendants,  whether 
they  are  males  or  females,  will  stand  before  those  brothers  and  all  their 
descendants.     In  this  eldest  line  the  males,  upon  every  descent,  will  be 
preferred  to  the  females,  who  are  in  the  same  degree,  or  same  part  of 
the  line;  and  amongst  the  males,  the  eldest  will  be  preferred  to  the  rest, 
as  they  are  in  simple  succession:  for  the  only  difference  between  sim- 
ple and  lineal  succession  is  what  arises  from  the  difference  between  im- 
perfect and  perfect  substitution:  and  when  we  have  allowed  for  this 
difference,  both  sorts  of  succession  are  governed  by  the  same  rules. 
Thus,  by  means  of  perfect  substitution,  and  of  a  constant  preference 
given  to  the  eldest  son,  where  there  is  any  son,  the  inheritance  will, 
upon  every  descent,  be  transmitted  in  the  line  which  is  derived  from 
the  eldest  son,  as  long  as  there  are  any  descendants  in  this  line^  with- 
out passing  to  the  younger  sons,  or  to  any  of  their  descendants.     If  it 
should  happen,  that,  in  any  part  of  this  line,  there  are  no  male  heirs, 
the  inheritance  will  not  pass  from  thence  into  any  other  line,  in  which 
there  are  male  heirs,  but  the  females,  being  brought  by  substitution  into 
the  place  of  their  male  ancestor,  will  inherit,  and  amongst  these  the 
eldest  will  stand  first,  as  in  simple  succession;  and  then  the  inheritance 
will  be  transmitted  to  the  eldest  male  line,  which  is  derived  from  her; 
or  if  she  has  no  male  issue,  then  to  the  eldest  female  line.     When  no 
issue,  cither  male  or  female,  is  left  in  the  eldest  line,  the  inheritance 
passes  into  the  next  line:  but  in  determining  which  is  the  next  line,  we 
are  to  go  no  farther  than  to  a  line,  which  is  derived  from  the  same  im- 
mediate ancestor  with  the  last  possessor,  if  there  is  any  such  line:  for, 
since  perfect  substitution  brings  all  the  descendants  of  this  ancestor 
fully  into  his  place,  the  several  lines,  which  are  derived  from  him,  will 
stand  in  the  succession,  as  he  did;  that  is,  before  all  his  collateral  rela- 
tions, and  before  all  the  lines  which  are  derived  from  them. 
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Perhapi  the  fBUowing  diagram  wukj  Iwlp  to  cktr  ap  Hm  «U» 
■MMan — 

A 


B  O 

D 


I  K 

First,  if  A,  the  powciaor  of  aovereiga  or  otkerdTil  povar,  has  Ant 
ddldrra,  B,  C,  L,  or  any  other  nomber,  of  which  B,  the  eldeet  deUyis 
a  dau^ter,  and  the  two  other  children,  C  and  L,  are  sans;  all  Asss 
ehildrai  are,  by  birth,  in  the  same  de^ee  of  prauaity  lo  A»  or  ac 
equally  near  to  him.  And  upon  his  deatti,if  they  all  aunrive  him,  asd 
the  law  has  made  the  power,  which  he  possessed,  heredilsry,  this 
power  will  be  transmitted  by  the  law  to  Cf,  the  ddest  ante,  enksr  in 
simple,  or  in  lineal  succession. 

Secondly,  suppose  O  to  die  before  A,  and  to  leave  a  aon  D;  tten,  if 
the  law  has  not  estaUished  substitution,  of  auT  sort,  B  and  L  will  he 
one  degree  nesrer  to  A  than  D  is;  and,  upon  the  death  of  A,  B  aadL 
will  stand  before  D  in  the  succession;  and,  of  these  two,  Ly  «pcn  a»> 
count  ot  his  sex,  will  stand  first  This  is  hereditary  surression  wJdb* 
out  substituti<m. 

Thirdly,  if  the  law  has  established  substitution,  it  brings  the  ff*"'* 
diiM,  D,  into  the  place  of  its  deceased  parent  C.  But  if  the  anSstito* 
tion  b  only  of  the  imperfect  sort,  the  law  only  brings  I>  into  die  plaea 
of  C,  in  respect  of  proximity  to  the  ancestor  A,  and  not  in  respect  rf 
the  order  of  succession.  Thus,  B,  D  and  L,  being  in  the  same  degree 
of  proximity,  B  and  L,  by  birth,  and  D,  by  imperfect  substitution,  the 
eldest  male  amongst  them,  or  the  eldest  female,  if  there  is  no  male,  will 
stand  first  in  the  order  of  succession,  upon  the  death  of  A.  So  that,  if 
B  is  a  female,  and  D  and  L  are  both  males,  the  advantage  of  sex  wili 
place  both  D  and  L  before  B,  whether  she  is  older  or  younger  than 
they;  and  it  will  depend  upon  the  comparative  ages  of  D  and  L,  which 
of  diese  two  shall  stand  first.  If  D  is  a  male,  and  both  B  and  L  arc  fe- 
males, D  will  stand  first,  by  the  advantage  of  his  sex,  of  whatever  age 
he  is.  If  there  is  no  male  L,  and  B  and  D  are  both  females,  tfien  the 
comparative  ages  of  these  females  will  determine  their  respective  {Jaeet 
in  the  order  of  succession.  For  though  D,  by  the  supposition,  b  a 
grandchild  of  A,  by  an  eldest  son,  C,  yet  imperfect  substitution,  whiA 
bring^  D  into  the  place  of  C,  only  in  respect  of  proximity  to  A,  does 
not  give  the  grandchild,  D,  that  place  which  its  fetner  had  in  the  order 
of  succession,  but  leaves  D  in  the  place  or  rank  which  its  own  sex  sad 
age  will  give  it,  when  compared  with  the  sex  and  age  of  B  and  L,  who 
are  as  near  to  A,  by  birth,  as  D  is  by  substitution.  This  is  the  fimcf 
hereditary  succession,  with  substitution  of  the  imperfect  sort. 

Fourthly,  if  the  laws  of  the  country  establish  perfect  subetitotion, 
the  order  of  hereditary  succession  will  then  be  lineal.  D,  the  gnmdr 
child  of  A,  bv  the  eldest  son,  C,  will,  upon  the  death  of  C,  be  bron|^ 
by  perfect  substitution,  into  the  place  ot  C,  in  all  respects:  the  law,  by 
considering  D  as  the  perfect  representative  of  C,  brings  D  not  only  into 
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the  same  degree  of  proximity  to  A,  in  which  C  stood,  but,  likewise, 
into  the  same  place  in  the  order  of  succession,    Therefore,  upon  the 
death  of  A,  the  inheritance  will,  by  this  perfect  substitution,  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  grandchild,  D,  in  preference  to  either  B  or  L,  as  it  would 
have  been  transmitted  to  C,  if  C  had  been  alive;  notwithstanding  D 
should  be  a  female,  and  either  B  or  L  should  be  a  male;  or  notwith- 
standing D  should  be  a  younger  male  than  either  B  or  L.     For  perfect 
substitution,  when  it  has  brought  the  grandchild,  D,  into  the  same  de- 
gree of  proximity  to  A,  in  which  the  deceased  parent,  C,  stood,  does 
not  leave  D  to  take  that  place  in  the  order  of  succession,  which  its  own 
sex,  or  its  own  age,  would  give  it  in  this  degree  of  proximity,  but  gives 
it,  in  all  respects,  the  place  of  its  parent  C.     By  the  same  sort  of  sub- 
stitution, all  the  descendants  of  C;  that  is,  the  whole  branch  of  the  fa- 
mily, or  the  whole  line,  which  is  derived  from  C,  will  be  brought  up 
into  the  place  of  C,  in  the  same  manner  with  D:  and,  consequently,  all 
the  descendants,  in  this  line,  will  stand  before  B  and  L,  in  the  order  of 
succession,  and  before  all  their  descendants.     The  inheritance,  upon 
every  descent,  will  be  transmitted  in  the  same  order.     The  eldest  son 
will  stand  before  all  the  other  children  of  the  same  family,  if  he  is  alive, 
as  he  would  in  simple  succession;  and  his  children,  if  he  is  dead,  will, 
in  lineal  succession,  be  brought  by  perfect  substitution  into  his  place, 
and  the  inheritance  will  be  transmitted  to  them,  as  it  would  have  been 
to  him;  and  the  eldest  male,  or,  if  there  is  no  male,  the  eldest  female 
amongst  them,  will  stand  first.     E  and  H,  the  immediate  descendants 
of  D,  are  in  the  same  degree,  or  same  part  of  the  eldest  male  line, 
which  is  derived  from  C;  that  is,  they  are  children  of  the  same  parent 
in  this  eldest  male  line;  and  amongst  these,  the  eldest  male  will  stand 
first,  as  in  simple  succession.     If,  therefore,  E,  the  eldest  child,  is  a 
daughter,  and  It,  the  younger  child,  is  a  son,  the  inheritance  will  be 
transmitted  to  II,  and  to  the  line  which  is  derived  from  him.     But  if 
H,  the  son,  was  to  die  without  issue,  the  inheritance  would  be  trans- 
mitted to  £,  the  daughter.    Or  if  E  and  H  are  both  daughters,  then  the 
inheritance  will  be  transmitted  to  E,  who  is  the  elder.     Upon  either  of 
the  events  last  mentioned,  or  upon  others  of  the  like  sort,  where  there 
is  a  failure  of  male  issue  in  the  eldest  male  line,  the  inheritance  will  not 
pass  from  thence  into  any  younger  male  line  derived  from  L,  though 
there  should  be  male  issue  in  this  younger  line:  for  E  and  H,  and  M 
other  children,  if  there  are  any  other  in  this  part  of  the  line,  derived 
from  C  and  D,  are  brought,  by  perfect  substitution,  into  the  place  of  D; 
and  though,  amongst  these  children,  the  eldest  male,  if  there  are  any 
males,  stands  first,  yet  the  females  are  only  postponed  till  there  are  no 
males,  they  are  not  excluded  from  the  succession.    If  E  and  H  are  both 
males,  or  if  they  are  both  females,  so  that  E,  who  is  the  eldest  of  them, 
stands  first  in  the  succession,  then,  upon  the  death  of  E,  without  issue, 
the  eldest  line,  derived  from  D,  will  be  extinct,  and  the  inheritance  will 
pass  into  the  next  line.     But  in  determining  which  is  the  next  line,  we 
are  to  go  back,  not  to  any  remote  ancestor.  A,  but  only  to  the  next  im- 
mediate ancestor  from  whom  the  line,  that  is  extinct,  and  some  other 
line,  that  is  not  extinct,  were  derived.    If,  therefore,  the  line  E,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  exhausted,  and  some  other  line,  H,  which  is  not  ex* 
hausted,  but  has  the  heirs,  I  and  K,  in  it,  were  both  derived  from  some 
immediate  ancestor,  D,  the  inheritance  will  pass  into  the  line  H,  and 
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not  into  any  other  line,  B  or  L,  which  was  derived  from  some  remoter 
ancestor,  A.  For  all  the  descendants  of  the  immediate  ancestor,  D,  are 
brought,  by  perfect  substitution,  into  his  place  in  the  order  of  succes- 
sion; and,  consequently,  as  he  stood  before  any  of  his  collateral  rela- 
tions, B  or  L,  so  his  descendant,  H,  will  stand  before  them,  and  before 
any  of  their  descendants. 

In  any  country,  where  the  law  has  made  the  succession  to  kingly 
power  hereditary,  *  Grotius  informs  his  readers  by  what  means  thej 
may  be  enabled  to  judge,  whether  this  succession  is  of  the  simple  oroif 
the  lineal  sort.  If  the  written  law  of  the  country  has  expressly  de- 
clared what  sort  of  hereditary  succession  it  designed  to  establish,  there 
can  be  no  room  to  doubt  about  this  matter.  Or  if  the  written  law  has 
only  established  hereditary  succession,  and  has  not  declared  of  whick 
sort  it  shall  be,  we  must  be  guided  by  the  unwritten  law  of  custom  or 
usage.  It  can  scarce  be  supposed,  in  any  state,  where  a  monarchy, 
either  absolute  or  limited,  and  an  hereditary  succession  to  the  kingly 
power  have  been  long  established  by  law,  that  there  has  been  no  cus- 
tom or  usage  relative  to  the  descent  of  kingly  power,  which  will  deter- 
mine whether  it  is  to  descend  in  simple  or  in  lineal  succession.  But  if 
such  a  case  should  happen,  we  are  then  to  consider  what  sort  of  suc- 
cession obtains  in  other  indivisible  inheritances.  Where  the  titles  of 
honour,  which  are  incorporeal  things,  are  indivisible  inheritances,  and 
where  land,  when  it  descends  in  intestate  succession,  is  an  indivisible 
inheritance,  if  the  law,  which  makes  them  hereditary,  transmits  them 
according  to  the  order  of  lineal  succession,  this  is  an  evidence,  that  the 
law,  whenever  it  speaks  of  hereditary  succession,  means  lineal,  and  not 
simple  succession.  Grotius  adds,  that  if  a  child  of  an  eldest  son,  has 
the  same  rank  or  precedence  in  all  public  assemblies,  upon  the  death  of 
its  father,  that  the  father  would  have  had  if  he  had  been  alive,  this 
shows  us,  that  the  child  is  brought,  by  perfect  substitution,  into  the 
place  of  his  father,  and,  consequently,  that  the  legal  succession  is  of  the 
lineal  sort. 

t  Lineal  succession  may  be  cither  cognatic  or  agnatic.  The  English 
reader  should  here  be  told,  tliat  all  the  kindred  of  a  man,  or  all  who  are 
derived  from  the  same  stock  with  himself,  whether  by  a  male  or  bj  a 
female  line,  are  included  in  the  general  meaning  of  the  Latin  word 
cognati:  whereas,  those  only  who  are  derived  from  the  same  stock,  by 
a  male  line,  are  included  in  the  word  agnati.  From  hence,  he  will 
understand,  that  the  lineal  succession,  which  we  have  been  describing, 
is  cognatic;  as  it  calls  all. the  descendants,  in  the  eldest  line,  to  the  in- 
heritance, whether  they  are  males  or  females;  though  it  postpones  the 
females,  and  calls  the  males  to  the  inheritance  before  them,  in  the  same 
part  of  this  line.  But  all  females,  and  all  who  are  derived  from  females, 
are  excluded  from  the  inheritance  in  agnatic  lineal  succession.  There- 
fore, in  cognatic  succession,  the  inheritance  will  not  pass  out  of  the 
eldest  line  into  the  next,  as  long  as  any  issue,  whether  male  or  female, 
remains  in  the  eldest.  But  in  agnatic  succession,  it  will  pass  out  of  the 
eldest  line  into  the  next,  when  all  the  males,  who  are  derived  from 
males,  are  exhausted  in  the  eldest,  though  there  should  be  females  or 
males,  derived  from  females,  still  remaining  in  it. 

•  Grot  lib.  U,  Cap.  VU.  S  XXII.  f  Grot  Ibid.  ^  XXIUL 
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The  operation  of  eivil  law,  where  it  establishes  lineal  succession,  is 
explained  by  *6rotius  in  a  different  manner.  He  agrees  with  us  in 
maintaining,  that,  in  simple  succession,  the  law  gives  the  immediate 
heir  only  an  expectancy  of  succeeding  to  the  kingdom;  and  that  this 
expectancy  never  amounts  to  a  perfect  right,  till  the  death  of  his  ances- 
tor brings  him  into  actual  possession.  But  then  he  contends,  that,  in 
lineal  succession,  the  immediate  heir  of  a  kingdom,  though  he  cannot 
have  possession  of  it  in  fact,  till  the  death  of  his  ancestor,  has  posses- 
sion of  it  in  law,  as  soon  as  he  is  born;  that  the  law  first  changes  his 
expectancy  into  a  perfect  right  of  succeeding  to  the  kingdom,  and  then, 
considering  this  perfect  right  as  if  it  was  in  possession,  transmits  it, 
upon  his  death,  from  him  to  his  descendants,  not  only  if  he  survives  his 
ancestor,  and  so  comes  into  possession  in  fact;  but,  likewise,  if  he  bap- 
pens  to  die  before  his  ancestor,  and  so  never  has  possession,  in  fact,  at 
all.  We  shall  be  able  to  judge,  whether  the  law  operates  in  this  man- 
ner, if  we  examine  some  of  the  eifccts  which  are  produced  by  it.  Let 
us  suppose  the  possessor  of  a  kingdom  to  have  two  or  more  daughters; 
the  eldest  of  them,  if  there  was  no  son  born  before  her,  is,  at  the  time 
of  her  birth,  the  expectant  heir,  where  the  law  has  established  cognatic 
lineal  succession:  and  if  no  son  is  born  afterwards,  she  will  succeed 
her  father  in  the  kingdom.  Shall  we  say  here,  that  this  eldest  daugh- 
ter has  possession  of  the  kingdom,  in  law,  from  the  hour  of  her  birth.^ 
that  the  law  changes  her  expectancy  into  a  perfect  right,  and  will  trans- 
mit this  right  to  her  issue,  whenever  she  dies?  If  we  say  this,  the  con- 
sequence will  be,  that  notwithstanding  there  should  be  a  son  born  after 
her,  yet  this  eldest  daughter  will  take  the  inheritance  before  him:  for 
the  same  law,  which  had  improved  her  expectancy  into  a  perfect  right 
of  succession,  before  he  was  born,  cannot  defeat  this  right  afterwards, 
by  calling  him  to  the  inheritance  instead  of  her.  And  thus  a  female 
would  be  placed  before  a  male,  of  the  same  degree,  by  such  an  opera- 
tion of  law  as  Grotius  describes.  Or  shall  we  say,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  law  does  not  improve  her  expectancy  into  a  right,  because  it  is 
only  an  eventual  expectancy,  and  may  be  defeated  by  the  birth  of  a 
son?  If  we  take  this  part  of  the  alternative,  the  consequence  will  be, 
that  she  never  can  have  a  perfect  right  at  all,  as  long  as  her  father  lives; 
because  so  long  the  birth  of  a  son  is  a  possible  event.  Let  us,  there- 
fore, suppose  farther,  that  this  eldest  daughter  dies  before  her  father, 
and  leaves  issue,  and  that  her  father  dies  afterwards  without  having  a 
son;  then,  in  the  usual  course  of  cognatic  lineal  succession,  one  of  her 
children  will  succeed  her  father  in  the  kingdom,  in  preference  to  her 
sisters,  and  to  all  their  descendants.  But  the  law  certainly  does  not 
produce  this  effect,  by  giving  her  a  perfect  right  to  the  succession,  and 
by  transmitting  this  right  to  her  children  upon  her  death:  for  it  was 
granted,  from  the  beginning,  that  the  law  gave  her  no  such  right,  and, 
consequently,  it  must  be  granted,  likewise,  that  no  such  right  could  be 
transmitted  from  her  to  them. 

But  the  common  rules  of  simple  succession,  with  the  help  of  perfect 
substitution,  will  explain  this  whole  matter.  Though  all  the  daughters 
are  expectant  heirs  of  their  father,  yet  only  one  of  them  can  inherit  the 
kingdom;  because  it  is  an  indivisible  thing:  and  the  advantage  of  age 

"Grot  Lib.  H.  Cap.  VII.  %  XXII. 
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will  give  the  preference  to  the  eldest.  The  law,  therefore,  by  making 
the  kingdom  hereditary,  will  transmit  it  to  her  upon  the  death  of  her 
father,  if  he  dies  possessed  of  it,  and  has  no  son,  and  she  survives  him. 
Or  if  she  dies  before  him,  and  leaves  issue,  perfect  substitution  will 
bring  this  issue  up  into  her  place,  and  will  enable  it  to  take  the  inhe- 
ritance, as  she  would  have  taken  it;  that  is,  before  any  of  her  sisters. 
Or,  lastly,  if  there  should  be  a  son  bom  after  her,  this  son  will  be  an 
expectant  heir  amongst  his  sisters,  and  the  advantage  of  his  sex  will 
place  him  before  them  all,  and  before  all  their  descendants,  in  the  order 
of  succession. 

We  may  try  whether  our  author's  principle  would  produce  the  pro- 
per effects  of  lineal  succession  in  another  example.  When  the  posses- 
sor of  a  kingdom,  where  lineal  succession  is  established,  has  a  brother; 
this  brother  will  have  an  expectancy  of  succeeding  him  in  the  kingdom, 
as  long  as  he  has  no  children.  But  the  law  cannot,  from  the  first,  im- 
prove this  expectancy  into  a  perfect  right  of  succession:  because  if  it 
did,  the  brother  would  stand  in  the  order  of  succession  before  any  chil- 
dren of  the  king,  that  might  be  born  afterwards.  Upon  our  author's 
principles,  this  consequence,  as  inconsistent  as  it  is  with  the  order  in 
which  the  heiris  are  placed  in  lineal  succession,  cannot  be  avoided,  with- 
out affirming  that  the  expecfancy  of  the  brother  is  not  improved  by  the 
law  into  a  right  of  succession,  till  it  appears  that  the  possessor  of  the 
kingdom  will  nave  no  children.  And  this  answer,  whilst  it  removes 
one  difficulty,  will  bring  on  another.  It  cannot  appear,  with  any  cer- 
tainty, whether  he  will  have  children  or  not,  till  he  is  dead;  so  that,  in 
the  mean  time,  his  brother  cannot  have  a  perfect  right  of  succession. 
From  hence  it  will  follow,  that,  if  he  should  have  no  children,  the  law, 
which  makes  the  kingdom  hereditary  in  lineal  succession,  cannot  ope- 
rate in  such  a  manner  as  Grotius  imagines.  For,  upon  this  event,  the 
brother  will  be  the  heir  in  lineal  succession;  and  yet  he  never  has  a 
perfect  right  of  succession,  or  a  possession  of  the  kingdom  in  law,  till 
the  law  transmits  the  inheritance  to  him,  upon  the  death  of  the  last  pos- 
sessor, and  gives  him  possession  in  fact.  This  example  may  be  varied 
a  little,  by  supposing,  that  the  brother  has  issue,  and  that  the  pK)ssessor 
of  the  kiiiii^dom  survives  him,  but  dies  without  issue.  The  inheritance 
will  then  descend,  in  lineal  succession,  to  the  issue  of  the  brother.  But 
we  should  be  at  a  loss  to  explain  this  descent  upon  our  author's  princi- 
ples. We  cannot  say,  that  the  brother,  before  his  death,  had  a  perfect 
right  of  succession,  and  that  the  law  transmits  this  right  to  his  children, 
as  if  it  had  actually  taken  effect,  or  as  if  he  had  been  in  possession  of 
the  kingdom;  because  the  consequence  of  this  would  be,  what  has  been 
mentioned  already,  that  the  brother,  in  virtue  of  this  perfect  right, 
would  have  stood  first  in  the  order  of  succession,  whether  the  last  pos- 
sessor had  issue  or  not.  Nor  can  we  say,  consistently  with  our  author's 
principles,  that  the  law  will  call  the  issue  of  the  brother  to  the  inherit- 
ance, if  the  last  possessor  dies  without  issue,  though  it  had  given  the 
brother  no  perfect  right  of  succession,  and  could,  therefore,  transmit  no 
perfect  right  from  him  to  his  issue:  because  our  author  imagines,  that 
the  proper  operation  of  a  law,  which  establishes  lineally  hereditary  suc- 
cession, consists  in  giving  the  expectant  heir  such  a  right,  whilst  he 
lives,  and  in  transmitting  it  to  his  issue  when  he  dies. 
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This  case  may  be  explained,  as  the  other  was,  by  the  common  rules 
of  simple  succession,  with  the  help  of  perfect  substitution.  If  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  kingdom  dies  without  issue,  his  brother  will  be  called  to  the 
inheritance,  according  to  the  common  rules  of  simple  succession;  though, 
till  this  event  happened,  he  had  only  an  expectancy,  and  no  perfiect 
right  of  succession,  or  no  possession  of  the  kingdom  in  law.  His  chil- 
dren are,  upon  his  decease,  brought  into  his  place  by  perfect  substitu- 
tion, where  the  succession  is  lineal;  the  inheritance,  therefore,  will  de- 
scend to  the  eldest  male  amongst  them,  as  it  would  have  descended  to 
him,  if  he  had  been  alive.  And  thus,  upon  the  death  of  the  present 
possessor  of  the  kingdom,  without  issue,  the  law  will  give  the  inherit- 
ance to  this  eldest  male,  though  it  had  before  given  him  only  an  expec- 
tancy of  succeeding,  and  had  not  improved  this  expectancy  into  a  per- 
fect right  of  succession. 

X.  We  may  now  return  to  the  question,  which  made  Effect  of  ibdica- 
it  necessary  for  us  to  take  this  view  of  the  operation  of  tion  in  lineal  suc- 
civil  law  in  succession  to  kingdoms.  cession. 

When  *  Grotius  contends,  that  the  abdication  of  the  ancestor  will  not 
affect  the  heir,  where  the  law  has  established  lineal  succession,  the 
reader  should  observe,  that  he  does  not  suppose  a  divine  hereditary 
right,  which  cannot  be  defeated  by  any  human  act  whatsoever,  to  be  in- 
herent in  the  heir.     A  right  of  this  sort  is  inconsistent  with  his  whole 
opinion  about  the  origin  of  civil  society,  and  the  nature  of  civil  govern- 
ment.    He  argues,  therefore,  only  from  a  right,  which  he  supposes  to 
be  vested  in  the  heir,  by  the  operation  of  civil  law,  where  this  law  has 
established  lineal  succession;  and  contends,  that  this  is  such  a  right,  as 
the  abdication  of  the  ancestor  will  not  defeat.     In  kingdoms  of  simply 
hereditary  succession,  he  grants  that  the  abdication  of  the.  ancestor  will 
cut  the  heir  off  from  the  succession;  because,  where  the  ancestor  has 
relinquished  his  interest  in  the  kingdom,  or  his  legal  right  of  civil  go- 
vernment, in  his  life-time,  he  cannot  transmit  that  interest  or  right  to  his 
heir.     But  in  lineal  succession,  he  maintains,  that  the  heir  has  a  per- 
fect right  of  succession  given  to  him  by  the  law,  as  soon  as  he  is  born; 
and,  consequently,  that  the  abdication  of  the  ancestor  cannot  affect  this 
right,  which  he  thus  derives  from  the  law.     But  we  have  just  now 
shown,  that  the  heir,  in  lineal  succession,  has  no  other  sort  of  right  than 
the  heir  in  simple  succession;  that,  as  the  heir  in  simple  succession  has 
only  a  legal  expectancy,  during  the  life  of  the  ancestor,  so,  in  lineal 
succession,  he  has  only  the  like  expectancy:  for  these  two  sorts  of  suc- 
cession do  not  differ  from  one  another  in  respect  of  the  right  which  the 
law  gives  to  the  heir,  but  in  respect  of  the  substitution,  which  the  law 
establishes.     Where  the  law  has  made  the  kingdom  hereditary,  if  it  ad- 
mits of  no  substitution  at  all,  or  only  of  imperfect  substitution,  the  suc- 
cession will  be  simple:  but  if  it  admits  of  perfect  substitution,  the  suc- 
cession will  be  lineal.     Since,  therefore,  upon  the  abdication  of  the  an- 
cestor, the  sovereignty,  or  the  regal  power  will  not  devolve  upon  the 
heir  in  simple  succession,  during  the  life  of  his  ancestor,  the  conse- 
quence is,  that,  upon  the  like  event,  it  will  not  devolve  upon  the  heir 
in  lineal  succession.     And  thus,  in  either  case,  a  vacancy  will  be  made 
in  the  throne,  and  the  people  will  be  at  liberty  to  change  the  constitu- 
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whether  the  people,  in  these  circumstances,  have  not  an  antecedent 
right  to  take  it  from  him.     Now,  that  part  of  the  sovereign  power, 
which  the  monarch  has,  was  granted  to  him,  at  first,  by  the  compact 
which  settled  the  constitution,  and  is  hoidcn  by  him  afterwards,  under 
the  same  compact.     As  long,  therefore,  as  the  obligation  of  the  consti- 
tutional compact  continues,  he  has  a  right  to  this  part  of  the  sovereign 
power;  and  the  people  have  no  right  to  take  it  from  him,  either  by  war, 
or  by  any  other  means,  without  his  consent.     But  by  wilfully  and  no- 
toriously invading  the  other  part,  he  breaks  the  constitutional  compact. 
And  this  compact  is  so  far  like  all  other  compacts,  that  a  violation  of  it, 
on  his  side,  will  leave  the  people  at  liberty  to  choose,  whether  they  will 
abide  by  it  or  not.     A  compact,  when  it  is  violated  by  one  of  the  par- 
ties, is  usually  said  to  be  void;  but  if  we  speak  accurately,  we  should 
rather  say,  that  it  may  be  made  void  at  the  discretion  of  the  other  party. 
Perhaps,  in  the  instance  which  is  now  before  us,  those,  who  dislike  mo- 
narchical governments,  of  all  sorts,  may  think,  that  the  people  will  suf- 
fer no  inconvenience  from  a  failure  in  the  obligation  of  a  compact,  by 
which  they  had  granted  any  part  of  the  sovereign  power  away  from 
themselves,  and  had  vested  it  in  a  king.     But  it  is  not  worth  the  while 
to  debate  this  point  with  them  in  the  present  question:  because,  what- 
ever general  rule  the  law  of  nature  has  established,  in  other  compacts, 
the  same  rule  will  be  applicable  to  this.     And,  certainly,  it  would,  in 
general,  be  a  hardship  upon  one  of  the  parties  in  a  compact,  if  the  ob- 
ligation of  it  was  to  be  necessarily  void,  whenever  the  other  party 
breaks  the  conditions  of  it:  for,  by  this  means,  if  the  latter  did  not 
choose  to  comply  with  any  of  the  claims  which  the  compact  has  given 
to  the  former,  he  would  have  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  break  the  com- 
pact, and  then  these  claims  would  cease.     This,  as  it  is  inconsistent 
with  natural  equity,  is  inconsistent,  likewise,  with  natural  reason:  not 
only  because  the  party,  who  breaks  a  compact,  might,  in  many  instan- 
ces, gain  a  benefit  by  his  own  injustice,  if  his  breach  of  it  would  make 
it  void;  but,  likewise,  because  the  obligation  of  a  compact,  though  it 
arises  from  the  joint  will  of  two  parties,  might  be  thus  destroyed  by  the 
sole  will  of  one  of  them.     However,  it  is  sufficient  for  our  present  pur- 
pose, that,  when  the  compact  by  which  the  people  have  given  their  civil 
governor  a  part  of  the  sovereign  power,  is  broken  on  his  side,  the  obli- 
gation of  it  is  voidable,  or  may  be  set  aside,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
people.     For  it  will  follow,  from  hence,  that,  as  they  are  at  liberty  to 
continue  the  same  constitution,  and  to  leave  him  in  possession  of  his 
former  power,  if  they  can  stop  his  usurpations  either  by  force  or  other- 
wise, so  they  are  at  liberty,  if  they  think  proper,  to  release  themselves 
from  the  obligation  of  their  former  compact,  and  to  make  such  altera- 
tions either  in  the  constitution,  or  in  the  persons  who  are  to  administer 
it,  as  they  shall  judge  to  be  convenient:  they  may  restore  the  old  form 
of  government,  and  may  call  a  different  succession  of  persons,  either  of 
the  same  family,  or  of  another,  to  the  throne;  or  they  may  change  the 
constitution,  in  part,  by  setting  new  limitations  to  the  power  of  their 
future  kings,  whether  they  continue  the  old  succession,  or  introduce  a 
new  one;  or,  lastly,  they  may  change  the  constitution  entirely,  by  es- 
tablishing a  new  form  of  civil  government.     The  people,  in  msd^ing 
these  changes,  may  possibly  meet  with  such  opposition,  as  will  occa- 
sion a  civil  war,  and  as  cannot  be  surmounted  without  conquest.     Thb 
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is  all  that  war  and  conquest  have  to  do  in  the  matter;  ther  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  do  that,  in  tact,  wliich  the  people  had  otherwise  a  right  to  do. 
Any  of  these  chans^es,  thcref«>re,  il*  they  can  be  made  peaceably,  will 
be  made  as  effectiMlIv,  in  rizht,  as  if  war  had  made  wav  for  them,  and 
conquest  had  established  them.  Though  Grotius  here  speaks  only  of 
mixed  forms  of  °:overnment,  these  principles  are  equally  applicable  to 
despotic  forms.  We  cannot,  indeeii.  sny,  that  the  people,  in  absolute 
monarchies,  have  any  coiiSiilulional  piiri  of  the  ?overei;iii  power.  But 
in  all  fi.'rnis  of  civil  poveriiment,  they  have  a  rishc  to  be  irec  from  all 
unsocial  subjection:  so  thjt  tyranny,  or  unsocial  oppression,  though  it 
cannot,  in  an  absolute  moriarchy,  be  called  an  invasion  of  the  people's 
part  of  the  sovereign  |K>wer,  will  be  an  invasion  of  a  natural  right, 
which  is  reserved  to  them  in  the  constitutional  compact.  Thus  tyran- 
ny, or  unsocial  oppression,  even  in  despotic  forms  of  government,  will 
be  a  breach  of  this  compact,  and  will  discharge  the  people  from  the  ob- 
ligation of  it,  if  they  think  proper  to  be  discharged. 

When  the  people,  in  a  mi.\ed  form  of  government,  causelessly  and 
unjustly  invade  that  part  of  the  sovereign  power,  which  they  have 
granted  and  confirmed  to  their  monarch  by  the  constitutional  compact, 
this  act  of  the  people  cannot,  of  right,  diminish  his  power,  unless  he 
consents  that  it  should  be  diminished:  because  the  people  cannot,  by 
their  own  act,  discharge  themselves  from  the  obligation  of  the  compact, 
that  they  have  made  with  him.  But,  in  the  meantime,  this  act  of  the 
people,  however  injurious  it  may  be,  will  not  increase  his  power,  or 
will  not  give  him  a  right  to  any  more  power  than  the  constitution  bad 
given  him:  for,  since  the  whole  sovereign  power  was  originally  vested 
in  the  collective  body  of  the  society,  which  I  here  call  the  people,  he 
cannot,  of  rijzht,  claim  any  creater  part  of  it  than  the  people  have  grant- 
ed to  him,  by  compact,  in  forming  the  constitution.  There  is  a  remark- 
able diiYerence  between  the  eifect  of  the  same  wrong,  when  it  is  done 
by  the  monarch,  and  when  it  is  done  by  the  people.  Upon  any  failure 
in  the  obligation  of  the  constitutional  compact,  by  which  a  part  of  the 
sovereign  power  was  granted  to  him.  this  part  will  revert  to  the  people: 
because  it  belonged  to  them  oriirinallv,  and  is  holden  bv  him  under  this 
conjpact.  When  he  violates  this  compact,  on  his  side,  it  is  voidable  at 
the  discretion  of  the  people:  and  if  they  choose  to  make  it  void,  his 
pfjwer  reverts  to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  people  violate  it, 
on  their  side,  it  is  voidable  at  his  discretion:  if  he  chooses  to  abide  bv 
it,  he  has  no  ri^ht  to  any  other  power  than  he  derives  from  it:  and  if  he 
chooses  to  make  it  void,  instead  of  gain  in  i:  a  greater  part  of  the  sove- 
reign power,  he  will  lose  what  he  had,  and  it  will,  as  in  the  other  case, 
revert  to  the  people.  Thus  the  peojile  may  claim  to  change  the  consti- 
tution, when  he  invades  their  part  of  the  sovereign  power:  whereas, 
he  can  only  claim  to  continue  thtr  constitution,  though  the  people  should 
causelessly  and  wrongfully  invade  his  part.  This  is  the  whole  of  his 
right,  and  no  event  whatsoever  can  give  him  a  more  extensive  right, 
without  the  consent  of  the  people.  If  the  struggles  between  him  and 
them  should  end  in  a  civil  war,  and  victory  should  declare  itself  on  his 
side,  yet  conquest  will  not,  of  right,  increase  his  power,  however 
strongly  we  may  put  the  case  in  his  favour,  by  supposing  ilie  breach  of 
the  constitution  to  have  begun  from  the  people,  and  the  whole  blame  of 
the  war  to  rest  upon  them:  for  the  u^e  of  force,  though  it  should  be  su- 
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perior  to  the  force  wbich  is  opposed  to  it,  only  serves  to  support  aright 
which  might  otherwise  have  been  hindered  from  taking  effect;  it  does 
not  produce  a  right,  where  there  was  none  before. 

XII.  A  number  of  men,  though  they  happen  to  live  Sameness  of  % 
near  one  another,  to  meet  frequently,  and  to  work  or  to  '^^  ">  ^hit  it 
travel  together,  will  be  only  a  herd,  or  company  of  de-  *^"''***' 
tached  and  independent  individuals,  till  they  have  bound  themselves  to 
one  another,  by  compact,  to  act  jointly,  under  the  direction  of  their  com- 
mon understanding,  for  the  preservation  of  their  rights,  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  their  general  interest  The  existence  of  a  state  begins 
from  the  social  compact:  though  the  persons,  out  of  which  it  is  formed, 
might  exist  before  they  entered  into  such  a  compact;  it  is  this  compact 
that  forms  them  into  a  civil  society.  From  hence  we  may  easily  dis- 
cover, what  it  is  that  makes  any  one  state  different  from  all  others;  and 
what  it  is  that  makes  any  one  state,  at  different  times,  the  same  with  it- 
self. Any  one  state  is  different  from  all  others;  because  it  had  a  dif- 
ferent beginning  of  existence;  that  is,  because  it  began  from  a  different 
compact.  And  any  one  state  will,  at  all  times,  be  the  same  with  itself; 
because  it  had  the  same  beginning  of  existence;  that  is,  because  it  be- 
gan from  the  same  compact. 

*A  state,  in  respect  of  its  members,  is  a  fluctuating  body;  some  of 
them  are  constantly  falling  off  from  it  by  death;  and  others  are  as  con- 
stantly joining  themselves  to  it:  so  that,  in  a  course  of  years,  all  the 
members  of  it  will  be  changed.  But  if  this  change  is  made  gradually^ 
the  society  will  remain  the  same:  because  the  social  compact  is  the  same 
all  the  time;  notwithstanding  such  a  change  is  made  in  the  persons  who 
are  the  parties  to  it.  In  a  gradual  change,  though  some  of  the  mem- 
bers fall  off  from  the  society,  yet  the  same  compact  subsists  amongst 
those  that  remain;  and  the  new  members,  who  join  themselves  to  it,  be- 
come parties  in  this  compact.  As  others  &11  off,  the  same  compact  is 
still  kept  up  in  the  same  manner,  and  will  continue  to  be  kept  up, 
though  all  the  old  members  will,  in  a  course  of  years,  be  gone,  and  tiie 
society  will  consist  wholly  of  new  ones.  Any  subsequent  changes, 
.  that  are  made  in  these  new  members,  will  affect  the  society  no  other- 
wise than  the  former  changes  affected  it.  The  persons,  who  are  parties 
in  the  social  compact,  will  be  different;  but  the  society  will  continue 
the  same:  because  these  different  persons  are  successively  joined  to  it 
by  the  same  compact.  A  society,  therefore,  may  be  a  perpetual  body, 
notwithstanding  all  the  parts  of  it  are  mortal.  It  will  continue  as  long 
as  the  same  social  compact  is  kept  up;  and  this  compact  may  be  kept 
up  for  ever,  by  a  constant  succession  of  new  members. 

XIII.  This  is  the  only  sense  in  which  a  society  can  Serertl  wsys  in 
be  called  a  perpetual  body.  We  may  call  it  a  perpetual  which  a  state  may 
body,  because  it  may,  and  not  because  it  must,  continue  ^^^*^' 

for  ever.  For  though  the  same  compact  may  be  kept  up  for  ever  by  a 
constant  succession  of  new  members,  yet  there  are  several  ways  in 
which  it  may  possibly  cease;  and  whenever  it  ceases,  the  society  perishes. 
t  First,  if  all  the  members  of  a  state  are  washed  away  by  the  sea,  or 
swallowed  up  in  an  earthquake,  or  put  to  the  sword  at  once,  the  society 
will  be  destroyed.     Where  the  members  drop  off  gradually,  and  new 

•  Grot  Lib.  II.  IX.  lU.  t  l^id-  ^  IV,  V,  VL 
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ones  join  themselves  to  the  state,  before  all  the  old  ones  are  gone,  tbe 
same  social  compact  is  kept  up  by  a  succession  of  different  persons. 


But  where  thej  all  die  at  once,  this  compact  must  necessarilj  cease; 
because  there  is  no  succession  of  persons  to  keep  it  up.  If  the  land, 
upon  which  the  society  was  settled,  is  left,  as  it  will  be,  where  all  the 
members  are  put  to  the  sword,  another  company  of  men,  who  are  united 
as  they  were,  into  a  civil  society,  may  succeed  into  their  place,  by 
settling  upon  the  same  tract  of  land.  But  this  new  company  of  men 
will  be  a  different  society;  they  only  succeed  into  the  possessions  of  the 
old  inhabitants,  and  not  into  the  same  social  compact  by  which  they 
were  united.  This  compact  ended  with  them,  and  it  is  a  different  coin- 
pact  that  unites  the  new  inhabitants. 

Secondly,  a  state  will  cease,  if  all  the  members  of  it  are  brou^t  into 
perfect  servitude.  The  social  compact  is  destroyed  by  the  slavery  of 
the  parties  in  it:  because  the  obligations  of  slavery  are  inconsistent  with 
the  obligation  of  this  compact.  The  members  of  a  civil  society  are 
obliged  to  act  under  the  direction  of  the  public  understanding,  for  the  se- 
curity of  their  rights,  and  for  the  advancement  of  the  general  interest 
But  when  the  same  persons,  who  were  members  of  such  a  society,  be- 
come slaves,  they  arc  obliged  to  act,  in  all  things,  as  their  master  shall 
direct  them  to  act,  for  his  benefit.  This  latter  obligation,  therefore,  sets 
the  former  aside,  by  rendering  it  impossible. 

Thirdly,  a  state  will  cease,  if  the  members  of  it  are  so  dispersed  that 
they  can  neither  be  directed  by  a  common  understanding,  nor  act  joindy 
with  a  common  force,  for  the  purposes  of  civil  union.  If  they  are  dis- 
persed, by  means  of  some  external  violence,  the  social  compact  ceases; 
because  the  matter  of  it  is  impossible.  But  if  they  have  dispersed  them- 
selves, by  mutual  consent,  this  compact  is  dissolved. 

Fourthly,  a  state  will  cease,  if  it  is  subjected,  as  a  province,  to  ano- 
ther state.  The  social  compact  had  originally  collected  all  the  parts  of 
it  into  one  body,  and  obliged  them  to  act  for  the  purposes  of  civil  union, 
under  the  conduct  of  their  own  common  understanding.  This  compact, 
therefore,  ceases  when  the  society  becomes  a  province:  because  it  then 
becomes  an  inferior  or  subordinate  part  of  another  society:  and  though 
it  is  not  obliged  to  pursue  any  other  purposes,  yei  it  is  obliged  to  pur- 
sue these  under  the  conduct  of  a  foreign  understanding. 

The  rights,  which  belong  to  a  civil  society,  fail  or  are  lost,  when  the 
society  ceases  to  exist.  And,  upon  the  same  event,  the  members  of  it 
lose  their  rights.  But  this  is  to  be  understood  of  those  rights  only, 
which  belonged  to  them  as  members  of  the  society,  and  not  of  those 
which  belonged  to  them  as  individuals.  The  right,  which  each  of  them 
had  to  his  life,  to  his  liberty,  to  his  lands,  or  to  his  moveable  goods,  and 
other  rights  of  the  same  sort,  are  not  directlv  affected  bv  the  destruc- 
tion  of  the  societv  of  which  thev  were  members,  however  thev  mav 
happen  to  be  remotely  affected.  In  one  case,  indeed,  the  members  of  a 
society,  which  is  destroyed,  lose  their  personal  liberty:  but  this  loss, 
instead  of  being  produced  by  the  destruction  of  the  society,  is  the  cause 
why  the  society  perishes. 

The  same  effect,  that  is  produced  by  the  destruction  of  a  society  in 
the  rights  of  the  whole  collective  body  and  of  its  several  members,  will 
be  produced,  likewise,  in  their  respective  obligations.  Thus  the  debts 
of  a  society  are  cancelled   when  the  society  }>erishes;  and  though  the 
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members,  whilst  the  society  subsisted,  were  jointly  bound  to  contribute 
towards  the  payment  of  the  public  debts,  this  obligation  will  cease  when 
the  society  subsists  no  longer.  But  the  destruction  of  the  society,  does 
not  cancel  any  debts  which  the  members  of  it  had  contracted,  as  indi- 
viduals, upon  their  own  private  account. 

XIV.  A  civil  society  continues  the  same,  notwith-  change  of  consti- 
standing  any  changes  that  are  made  in  its  civil  constitu-  *"^^o»*  does  not 
tion.  •  When  a  monarchy  is  established  in  a  free  state,  ^"^^  *  ■^**- 
or  when,  on  the  contrary,  a  popular  form  of  government  is  introduced, 
instead  of  a  monarchy,  it  is  the  constitutional  compact  that  is  changed, 
and  not  the  social  compact. 

In  the  language  of  the  schools,  the  essence  of  a  state  consists  in  its 
form.  An  union  of  men,  of  free  condition,  by  compact,  for  such  pur- 
poses, as  we  have  already  had  frequent  occasion  to  mention,  is  the  form 
of  a  state.  This  union  is  certainly  essential  to  a  state;  for  there  can  be 
no  state,  where  no  such  union  subsists,  and  wherever  such  union  does 
subsist,  it  prodtttes  a  state.  Now,  a  change  of  the  civil  constitution  of 
a  state,  is  a  chance  of  form  in  the  state.  And  this  is  sometimes  urged 
to  prove,  that  a  change  of  the  civil  constitution  of  a  state  must  be  a 
change  of  the  state  itself:  because  a  change  of  form  is  a  change  of  es- 
sence. But  the  answer  is  obvious.  A  change  of  civil  constitution  is  a 
change  of  the  form  of  government  in  a  state,  and  not  a  change  of  the 
essential  form  of  the  state  itself.  The  several  members  of  the  state, 
notwithstanding  the  form  of  government  is  changed,  still  continue  to  be 
bound  by  compact,  as  they  were  before,  jointly  to  pursue  the  purposes 
of  civil  union,  and  are  still  parties  in  the  compact,  by  which  the  state 
was  originally  produced. 

From  hence  it  follows,  that  a  state  neither  loses  any  of  its  rights,  nor 
is  discharged  from  any  of  its  obligations,  by  a  change  in  the  form  of  its 
civil  govern  men  t. 

X  V .  t  When  two  states  unite  themselves  into  one,  by  Some  sorts  of 
mutual  agreement,  so  that  the  several  parts  or  members  changes  in  a  state 
of  each  are  admitted  alike  to  the  same,  or  to  similar  pri-  ^^  "*"*  ^^^y  '^ 
vilegcs,  neither  of  them  becomes  a  province  to  the  other,  and  neither 
of  them  is  destroyed  by  this  union.  The  members  of  each  continue  to 
be  joined  to  one  another  by  social  compact,  as  they  were  from  the  first, 
and  their  original  compact  is  only  changed  in  part,  it  is  not  made  void. 
The  only  change  that  is  made,  consists  in  enlarging  the  terms  of  this 
compact  on  each  side,  so  that  the  members  of  each  state  mutually  re- 
ceive the  members  of  the  other  into  the  same  body  with  themselves. 

Since  both  states  thus  continue  in  this  united  body,  and  neither  of 
them  ceases  to  exist,  the  rights  and  the  obligations  of  both  will  remain, 
and  will  become  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  united  body;  that  is, 
whatever  rights  belonged  to  each  state  separately,  before  they  were 
united,  will  afterwards  be  the  rights  of  the  collective  state;  and  the 
same  obligations,  that  each  state  was  under  separately  before,  the  col- 
lective state  will  be  under  afterwards. 

^In  monarchies,  whether  they  are  absolute  or  limited,  two  states  may 
accidentally  have  the  same  head.     But  this  unity  of  head  does  not  join 

*  Grot  Lib.  n.  IX.  III.  ^  Vni.  fOtfit.  Lib.  U.  Cap.  IX.  ^  IX. 
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the  two  states  into  one.  Each  state  was  originally  formed  by  a  differ- 
ent compact;  and  as  long  as  no  alteration  is  made  in  these  compacts, 
either  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  two  states  will  continue  to  be  two  dis- 
tinct bodies.  They  are  not  made  one,  merely  by  being  in  subjection  to 
the  same  person:  for  he  is  called  to  govern  each  of  them  as  a  distinct 
state  from  the  other;  and  the  appointment  of  him  to  govern  them  as  two 
distinct  states,  cannot  make  them  one.  Neither  has  he,  by  means  of 
this  appointment,  an  authority  to  unite  them  without  their  direct  con- 
sent: for  he  is  appointed,  by  each,  to  govern  it  as  a  distinct  body;  and 
such  an  appointment  cannot  imply  a  power  of  joining  it  to  the  other. 

*  Whilst  the  same  person  thus  governs  two  states,  one  of  them,  as 
Grotius  says,  is  not  a  province  to  the  other,  if  he  is  called  to  govern 
each  by  two  different  appointments;  whether  these  appointments  are 
made  by  distinct  elections,  or  by  the  distinct  laws  of  succession,  that  are 
established  in  each.  But  if,  by  being  appointed  to  govern  one,  he  has 
an  immediate  right  to  govern  the  other,  without  the  aid  of  any  distinct 
election,  or  any  distinct  civil  law  of  the  latter,  then  the  latter  is  a  pro- 
vince to  the  former. 

t  Though  a  number  of  states  should  have  formed  themselves  into  a 
system  or  aggregate  body,  in  order  to  carry  on  and  secure  some  parti- 
cular purpose,  it  does  not  follow,  that  they  are  united  into  one  state. 
This  union  reaches  no  farther  than  the  particular  purpose  for  which  it 
was  formed:  and  the  several  states,  after  they  are  thus  united,  will  con- 
tinue to  be  as  distinct  from  one  another,  in  all  other  respects,  as  they 
were  bfore.  Such  an  union  does,  indeed,  diminish  the  independency 
of  each  state:  because,  as  far  as  the  purposes  of  it  extend,  each  state  is 
no  longer  at  liberty  to  choose  and  to  act  for  itself,  without  the  concar- 
rence  of  the  others.  But  this  diminution  of  independency,  since  it  af- 
fects all  of  them  equally,  will  not  reduce  any  of  them  to  the  conditioD 
of  provinces. 

J  When  a  state,  by  the  general  consent  of  the  whole  body,  divides  it- 
self into  two  or  more  states,  it  does  not  cease.  All  the  members  of  it, 
before  this  division  was  made,  were  united  by  a  social  compact  into  one 
body;  and  after  it  is  made,  all  the  members  of  each  part  continue  to  be 
united  by  the  same  compact.  The  division  only  changes  this  compact 
in  part,  and  does  not  put  an  end  to  it.  Before  the  state  was  divided, 
the  compact  was  so  general,  as  to  comprehend  the  individual  members 
of  all  the  parts:  but  in  making  the  division,  all  the  members  of  each 
part  agree  to  make  it  less  general,  and  to  include  only  themselves  in  it. 

But  if  the  social  compact,  by  which  the  whole  state  was  once  united, 
is  only  changed  in  part,  and  is  not  entirely  destroyed,  when  the  state  is 
thus  divided,  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  whole  state  ¥rill  remain. 
If  these  rights  and  obligations  have  not  been  distributed  amongst  the 
several  parts  by  special  agreement,  the  rights  must  be  enjoyed,  and  the 
obligations  must  be  fulfilled  by  all  the  parts  in  conunon. 
Variable  qualities  XVI.  Some  qualities,  which  we  usually  speak  of  as 
of  a  state.  jf  they  belonged  to  a  state,  are  derived  to  it  from  the 

qualities  of  its  individual  members,  and  are  said  to  belong  to  the  state, 
only  because  many  of  its  members   are  endued  with  them.     §Sucb 

•  Grot  Lib.  U.  Cap.  IX.  %  VOl.  f  Grot  Lib.  I.  Cap.  Ul.  §  VH. 
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qualities  as  these  are  variable;  they  may  either  be  lost  or  acquired, 
though  the  state  remains  the  same. 

The  integrity  or  the  valour  of  a  state  are  qualities  of  this  sort:  the 
state  loses  its  integrity,  when  the  members  of  it  become  perfidious;  and 
loses  its  valour,  when  they  become  cowardly  and  effeminate.  But  by 
means  of  a  continued  succession  of  members,  united  in  the  same  socifd 
compact,  the  state  itself,  when  it  is  perfidious  and  effeminate,  is  the  same 
that  it  was  before,  whilst  it  was  faithful  and  valiant. 

The  same  thing  happens  in  other  societies,  that  are  continued  by  a 
succession  of  different  parts,  as  well  as  in  civil  societies:  though  the 
societies  continue  to  be  the  same,  the  qualities  which  they  derive  from 
the  qualities  of  their  members,  may  be  changed.  The  same  society, 
which  is  a  learned  one  now,  may  hereafter  be  an  illiterate  one:  the 
learning  of  the  society  is  only  the  learning  of  its  members;  it  will, 
therefore,  lose  this  quality,  whenever  it  is  filled  with  illiterate  mem- 
bers. Mankind  are,  indeed,  very  ready  to  claim  a  share  in  the  credit 
of  their  predecessors:  and  for  this  reason,  in  speaking  of  any  society, 
of  which  we  are  members,  we  are  apt  to  take  in  the  whole  compass  of 
its  existence,  and  to  call  it  a  learned  or  a  valiant  society;  if  its  mem- 
bers, in  any  former  period  of  time,  have  been  possessed  of  these  good 
qualities;  though  few  or  none  of  them  should  be  possessed  of  the  same 
qualities  now.  But  where  the  change  has  been  made  the  other  way, 
we  seldom  deceive  ourselves  in  the  same  manner.  When  the  society, 
to  which  we  belong,  is  become  learned  or  valiant,  we  look  no  farther 
back  than  the  present  times  in  speaking  of  it,  and  are  apt  to  complain, 
if  any  one  should  so  far  impute  the  bad  qualities  of  our  predeces- 
sors to  us,  as  to  call  it  an  illiterate,  or  an  effeminate  and  cowardly  soci- 
ety, only  because  it  was  such  in  the  time  of  some  of  our  predecessors. 

We  may  reckon  guilt  amongst  the  other  variable  qualities  of  a  state. 
A  disposition  to  do  harm  belongs,  primarily,  to  the  individual  members, 
and  is  no  otherwise  a  quality  of  the  body,  than  as  the  body  derives 
this  quality  from  its  members.  From  hence  it  follows,  that  a  state  can- 
not justly  be  punished  now,  for  any  crime  that  it  committed  in  some 
remote  period  of  time.  Where  there  is  no  guilt,  the  law  of  nature 
does  not  allow  any  punishment  to  be  inflicted.  No  punishment,  there- 
fore, can  justly  be  inflicted  upon  a  state,  after  none  of  the  members  of 
it,  that  committed  the  crime,  are  left;  because,  in  respect  of  that  crime, 
the  guilt  of  the  state  ceases,  as  soon  as  these  members  are  gone. 

But  the  obligation  of  a  state  to  make  reparation  for  the  damage 
that  it  has  done,  will  continue,  till  reparation  is  made;  though  none  of 
the  persons,  who  were  concerned  in  doing  the  damage,  remain  in  it. 
Guilt,  as  it  is  a  personal  quality,  ceases  with  the  persons  of  the  crimi- 
nals, and  does  not  descend  to  their  successors.  But  the  obligation  to 
repair  damage,  affects  the  goods  of  those,  who  have  done  the  damage, 
and  consequently,  descends  to  their  successors  along  with  the  goods. 

XVII.  Nations,  which  are  conquered  in  war,  by  a  conquest  in  an 
foreign  enemy,  are  sometimes  reduced  to  provinces,  or  unjust  war,  pro- 
if  they  continue  to  be  dbtinct  societies,  they  are  some-  djjces  no  effects 
times  compelled  to  receive  such  a  form  of  civil  govern-  ^  ^^  ** 
ment,  or  such  civil  governors,  as  the  conqueror  thinks  fit  to  impose 
upon  them.  These  are  the  effects,  which  conquest  in  war  produces  in 
fact,  whether  the  war  is  just  or  not.     But  some  of  the  plainest  princi- 
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pies  of  the  law  of  nature  will  serve  to  show  us,  that  conquest,  in  an 
unjust  war,  produces  no  effects  in  right.  Conquest  is  only  the  sup- 
pressing of  a  force,  which  is  used  against  us,  by  the  use  of  a  supe- 
rior force  on  our  side.  But  all  unjust  war  is  only  the  use  of  unjust 
force:  and  the  law  of  nature  gives  no  effects  of  right  to  unjust  force, 
though  it  should  happen  to  be  superior  to  the  force  which  is  opposed 
to  it. 

We  might,  perhaps,  find  reason  to  determine  otherwise  upon  this 
question,  if  there  was  any  purely  positive  law  of  nations,  by  which 
all  public  wars,  or  however  all  solemn  wars  were  rendered  externally 
just,  as  to  their  effects,  and  by  which  the  captors  might  claim  what- 
ever they  can  get  into  their  possession  in  such  wars,  whether  they  are 
internally  just  or  not.  But  we  have  *  already  proved,  that  there  is  no 
such  law.  And,  certainly,  the  effects,  which  conquest,  even  in  an  un- 
just war,  sometimes  produces,  in  fact,  may  be  accounted  for,  without 
supposing,  that  all  nations  have  ever  established  such  a  law  by  general 
consent.  The  desire  of  power,  or  of  profit,  leads  the  conqueror  to  get 
whatever  he  can  into  his  possession,  and  to  keep  whatever  he  has  got- 
ten. The  vanquished  nation  submits  to  his  will,  because  it  is  not  able 
to  make  an  effectual  resistance.  And  if  neutral  states  do  not  find,  that 
their  interest  is  concerned  to  stop  the  growing  power  of  the  conqueror, 
they  are  not  likely  to  hazard  their  own  safety,  and  the  lives  of  their 
members,  by  engaging  in  the  quarrel  of  the  vanquished  nation,  and  as- 
sisting it  to  repel,  or  to  throw  off  his  unjust  usurpation.  Thus  the  am- 
bition or  the  avarice  of  one  party,  the  weakness  of  another,  and  the 
caution  of  a  third,  will  explain  the  events  of  conquest,  without  suppo- 
sing, that  any  purely  positive  law  of  nations  has  given  the  conqueror  a 
right  to  dominion,  has  obliged  the  vanquished  state  to  submit  to  hiro, 
and  has  restrained  all  other  states  from  affording  it  relief. 
What  effects  may  XVllI.  The  Same  principles  may  be  applied  to  con- 
be  occasioned  by  quest  universally;  even  though  it  is  obtained  in  a  just 
conquest  in  a  just  ^ar.  We  cannot  say,  that  a  conqueror  can  have  no 
^'^'  right  of  civil  dominion;  merely  because  he  comes  in  by 

force  at  first,  and  continues  to  hold  his  power  by  force  afterwards,  f  If 
he  has  such  a  right  arising  from  some  other  cause,  the  law  of  nature 
will  allow  him  to  make  use  of  force  to  supj)ort  it,  when  any  opposite 
force  would  otherwise  hinder  it  from  taking  place,  in  fact,  and  will 
not  vacate  the  right,  merely  because  it  is  thus  supported.  But  we  cer- 
tainly may  say,  that  no  such  right  can  arise  out  of  mere  conquest. 
Though  the  law  of  nature  allows  either  states  or  individuals  to  brin? 
their  rights  into  execution  by  force,  when  they  cannot  bo  brought  into 
execution  by  any  other  means;  yet  this  law  does  not  produce  any  right 
out  of  mere  force,  though  it  happens  to  be  superior  to  the  force  which 
is  opposed  to  it. 

But  where  a  war  is  just,  on  the  part  of  the  conqueror,  he  has  a  right 
to  require  reparation  of  damages;  and  he  has  a  farther  right  to  punish 
the  nation,  that  did  the  injury,  which  occasioned  the  war,  if  this  injury 
proceeded  from  any  public  malice  or  hurtful  disposition.  And  thougk 
mere  conquest  could  give  him  no  right  of  civil  dominion  over  the  van- 
quished nation,  yet  it  may  still  be  a  question,  whether  such   a  right 
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will  not  arise  out  of  his  right,  to  obtain  reparation,  and  to  inflict  pun- 
ishment. 

There  is  but  little  use  to  be  made  of  some  of  the  principal  topics, 
from  which  Mr.  Locke  argues  in  this  question.  *  He  contends,  that 
those  members  of  a  state,  who  do  not  actually  concur  in  the  wrong  which 
is  done  by  the  governors  of  it,  are  neither  liable  to  punishment,  nor 
obliged  to  make  reparation  of  damages;  but  that  the  punishment  and 
the  reparation  ought,  of  right,  to  be  confined  to  the  governors,  and  to 
their  direct  and  immediate  assistants  or  abettors.  As  far  as  the  mem- 
bers of  a  society  are  to  be  punished  individually,  we  must  necessarily 
grant,  that  this  opinion  is  true,  f  But  in  respect  of  any  punishment, 
which  is  inflicted  upon  the  body  oif  the  state,  and  affiects  the  individual 
members  no  otherwise,  than  as  they  are  parts  of  this  body,  and  especi- 
ally, in  respect  of  the  obligation  to  repair  damages,  the  law  of  nations 
looks  upon  all  the  members  of  it  as  accessories  to  the  acts  of  their  con- 
stitutional governors,  and  as  abettors  of  their  injustice. 

Mr.  i  Locke  contends  farther,  ''  that  even  those  members  of  a  state, 
who  have  directly  concurred  in  the  wrongs  done  by  th^  civil  govern- 
ors of  it,  cannot  forfeit  the  full  property  of  their  lands  or  other  goods, 
either  in  the  way  of  punishment,  or  in  the  way  of  reparation  of  da- 
mages: because  nature,  which  willeth  as  much  as  may  be  the  preser- 
vation of  children,  has  given  their  children  a  right  to  their  land  or 
other  goods."  But  the  law  of  nature,  as  we  have  seen  in  another 
§  place,  knows  nothing  of  any  such  indefeasible  right  in  children  to 
inherit  the  lands  or  other  goods  of  their  parents.  Or  even  if  we  were 
to  suppose,  that  the  law  of  nature  has  established  a  right  of  inherit- 
ance, yet,  as  long  as  the  parent  lives,  the  children  can  have  only  an 
expectancy  of  succeeding  to  his  goods,  whether  those  goods  are  move- 
able or  immoveable:  because  a  right  of  inheritance  is  only  a  right  of 
the  heir  to  take  such  goods,  as  the  ancestor  leaves  behind  him  at  his 
death.  Since  the  parent,  therefore,  will  leave  no  goods  behind  him,  if 
he  has  been  justly  disseized  of  them  in  his  life-time,  the  child's  right 
of  inheritance  will  fail;  that  is,  it  will  have  no  right  to  inherit  any 
thing.  Thus,  the  child's  right  of  inheritance  can  never  be  urged  to 
prove  that  the  parent  cannot  justly  be  disseized  of  his  goods,  because 
wc  must  first  prove,  that  the  parent  cannot  be  so  disseized,  before  we 
can  establish  the  child's  right  of  inheritance. 

But  as  no  use  can  be  made  of  these  principles,  so  we  have  no  occa- 
sion to  use  them,  in  showing,  that  a  conqueror's  demand  to  have  his 
damages  repaired,  will  not  be  suflicient  to  give  him  civil  dominion 
over  the  vanquished  state  without  the  consent  of  the  people.  The  da- 
mages must  be  unusually  great,  if  the  vanquished  state  is  not  able  to 
satisfy  the  conqueror's  just  demands  in  money,  or  in  moveable  goods, 
or  in  both  together.  And  if  it  is  able  to  make  him  reparation  by  such 
payments  as  these,  he  has  no  farther  claim  to  any  property  in  the  lands 
of  its  members,  and  much  less  to  any  right  over  their  persons. 

Mr.  II  Locke,  indeed,  maintains,  not  only  that  the  damages  of  an  un- 
just war,  will  seldom  be  high  enough  to  give  the  conqueror  any  de- 
mand upon  the  land  of  the  vanquished  people,  but  that  it  is  impossible 
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for  his  just  demands  to  amount  to  the  value  of  all  their  land.   The  cal- 
culation has  something  very  extraordinary  in  it,  which  makes  it  de- 
serve the  reader's  notice.     This  writer  sets  the  whole  amount  of  the 
damage,  that  can  possibly  have  been  sustained  by  the  conquering  na- 
tion, at  five  years'  product  of  its  land.     For  a  war  seldom  continues 
longer  than  five  years,  and  if  it  should  have  continued  longer,  we  can- 
not suppose  the  enemy  to  have  destroyed  the  whole  product  of  the 
land  every  year.     But  there  arc  two  general  articles  left  out  of  this 
account  in  the  first  instance.     A  just  war  is  sometimes  made  to  obtain 
reparation  of  damages,  that  have  been  done  by  the  enemy  before  the 
war  began:  and  these  damages  are  to  be  repaired,  as  well  as  the  da- 
mages, which  the  same  enemy  does  by  destroying  the  yearly  product 
of  the  conqueror's  lands,  during  the  course  of  the  war.     And  from 
whatever  other  just  cause  the  war  might  begin  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
queror, he  has  a  right  to  reparation,  not  only  for  the  damages  which  he 
suffers,  but,  likewise,  for  the  expenses  that  he  makes  in  it.     Besides 
these  two  general  articles,  Mr.  Locke  has  omitted  numberless  particu- 
lar articles  in  this  account,  which  are  included  in  the  damages  that  are 
frequently  done  in  war.     When  Athens  was  destroyed  by  the  Persians, 
Rome  by  the  Gauls,  or  Corinth  by  the  Romans,  the  loss  of  five  years' 
product  of  the  lands  of  the  inhabitants,  would  have  borne  a  very  small 
proportion  to  the  loss  which  these  states  had  sustained.     Small  states 
consist  of  little  more  than  one  capital  city;  and  the  damage  that  is  done 
to  the  state  by  demolishing  this  one  city,  is  almost  irreparable.    And 
when  we  are  calculating  the  possible  damages  of  a  public  war,  in  order 
to  see  what  effects  of  right  these  damages  may  produce,  we  are  to  con- 
sider not  merely  what  is  likely  to  happen  to  such  large  societies,  as 
mankind  are  commonly  united  into  at  present,  but  what  might  possibly 
happen  cither  in  these,  or  in  such  small  states  as  subsisted  formerly, 
and  as  may  subsist  again.     *Mr.  Locke  estimates  the  loss  of  money,  or 
other  treasure  of  the  like  sort,  at  nothing;  for  the  value  of  them,  he 
says,  is  fantastical  and  imaginary;  nature  has  put  no  value  upon  them, 
and,  consequently,  they  are  of  no  account  by  nature's  standard.     It 
must  be  confessed  here,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  value  of  money  is 
imaginary;  and  yet  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  common  sense  of  man- 
kind, to  affirm,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  law  of  nature  would  not 
charge  us  with  doing  any  damage  to  a  nation,  if  we  should  rob  its  mint 
or  its  treasury,  because  the  value  of  money  is  imaginary.     All  the  value 
that  any  thing  can  have,  must  be  imaginary,  when  the  thing  itself  is  in 
its  own  nature  of  little  or  no  real  use.     The  value,  therefore,  of  money, 
considered  merely  as  metal,  is  imaginary;  because  little  or  no  real  use 
can  be  made  of  this  metal.     But  if  we  would  determine  whether  it  is 
to  be  reckoned  of  any  value,  when  estimated  by  nature's  standard,  we 
must  consider,  not  only  whether  it  has  any  real  use  in  itself,  but  like- 
wise whether  it  has  any  real  use  at  all.     For  the  law  of  nature,  as  it 
relates  to  mankind,  sets  a  value  upon  whatever  is  of  real  use  to  the 
owner;  whether  its  uses  are  derived  from  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself, 
or  from  the  labour  of  mankind,  or  from  their  general  consent,  or  from 
any  other  accident.     A  transparent  stone,  or  a  mass  of  yellow  metal, 
are  not  fitted,  by  nature,  to  answer  any  beneficial  purposes:  thus  far, 
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therefore,  they  are  worth  nothing  in  nature's  account.  If  the  owner 
should  be  led,  by  his  own  £uicy,  to  value  either  of  them  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  oxen,  or  of  eighty  quarters  of  wheat,  this  would  be  only  an 
imaginary  value;  and  me  law  of  nature  would  take  no  notie^  of  it,  aa 
long  as  this,  fismcy  was  peculiar  to  himself,  and  no  one  else  was  led  by 
the  like  fancy  to  rate  them  at  the  same  value  with  him,  or  at  any  value 
at  all:  if  he  keeps  the  stone,  or  the  metal,  they  will  be  of  no  use  to 
him;  and  if  be  is  disposed  to  part  with  them,  no  body  will  give  him  any 
thing  for  .them,  that  will  afford  him  any  real  benefit.  But  if  mankind, 
in  general,  have  the  same  fancv  that  he  has,  and  are  led  by  it  to  rate 
the  stone,  or  the  metal,  as  high  as  he  rates  them,  the  value  of  them, 
though  it  is  still  imaginary  in  its  origin,  becomes  real  in  the  application 
of  them  to  the  purposes  of  human  life,  by  this  accident  of  its  being 
general.  The  jewel,  or  the  gold,  if  he  keeps  them,  will  do  nothing 
towards  answering  the  calls  of  nature;  but  if  he  is  disposed  to  part  with 
them,  the  value  which  mankind  have  agreed  to  set  upon  them,  will 
enable  him,  at  any  time,  to  procure  a  dwelling,  food,  clothing,  physic, 
and  whatever  else  he  wants,  in  exchange  for  them.  Besides  the  loss 
of  money,  or  other  treasure  of  the  like  sort,  a  nation  may  suffer  much 
more  damage  in  war,  than  the  destruction  of  the  bare  product  of  its 
lands,  for  as  many  years  as  the  war  continues.  Goods,  that  have  been 
manufactured,  are  of  much  more  value  than  the  simple  materials  out  of 
which  they  were  made.  If  the  enemy  has  destroyed  woollen  or  linen 
cloth,  we  should  not  estimate  the  damages  done,  according  to  nature's 
standard;  if  we  were  to  set  them  no  higher  than  the  original  value  of 
the  wool  or  the  flax,  that  was  used  in  making  the  cloth.  For  nature, 
in  these  and  in  other  instances,  sets  a  price  upon  the  labour  of  the 
manu&cturer:  and  the  value  of  his  labour  is,  in  most  instances,  vastly 
greater  than  the  value  of  the  original  materials,  as  they  came  out  of  the 
hands  of  nature.  Wool,  indeed,  is  the  immediate  product  of  the  live 
stock  of  the  landholders,  and  not  of  the  land  itself.  But  Mr.  Locke 
has  omitted  this  whole  article  of  live  stock  in  his  account:  for  certainly 
the  damage  that  is  done,  in  war,  to  the  oxen,  horses,  sheep,  or  other 
animals  belonging  to  the  members  of  a  state,  is  not  included  in  the 
damage  that  is  done  to  the  yearly  product  of  their  land.  Amongst  other 
goods,  that  are  of  more  value  than  the  materials  out  of  which  they  are 
made,  we  may  reckon  ships  of  all  sorts,  and  naval  stores,  household 
furniture,  instruments  of  husbandry,  and  the  tools,  and  other  necessary 
utensils  of  manufacturers  and  artificers.  When  timber,  that  was  grow- 
ing, is  destroyed  in  war,  the  damage  that  is  done,  does  not  come  under 
the  notion  of  a  loss  of  the  yearly  product  of  the  land:  timber  is,  indeed, 
the  product  of  land,  but  not  the  yearly  product  of  it:  a  war  of  one  year 
may  waste  the  product  of  twenty  or  of  forty  years  in  timber.  The 
plundering  of  a  city,  even  though  the  buildings  are  not  destroyed,  will 
occasion  a  jfarther  damage  to  the  state,  than  the  mere  loss  of  eoods:  the 
labour  of  its  manufacturers  will  be  stopped;  and  more  than  nve  years' 
time  may  be  necessary  to  bring  them  together  again,  and  to  supply  them 
with  materials  and  instruments  for  working.  Add  to  all  these,  the  im- 
mediate damage  that  is  done  to  a  state,  by  putting  a  stop  to  its  foreign 
trade,  and  the  consequent  damage  that  it  will  suffer,  if  the  trade,  m 
which  it  was  engaged,  should,  in  the  meantime,  take  a  different  course, 
and  the  state  should  wholly  lose  it.     After  Mr.  Locke  has  thus  set  the 
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damages  of  war  too  low,  he  goes  on  to  set  the  value  of  land  as  much 
too  high.  He  rates  the  value  of  land  at  an  hundred  times  the  value  of 
one  years'  product:  and,  consequently,  if  one  years'  product  is  worth 
three  refits  of  the  land,  the  land  itself  must  be  worth  three  hundred 
years'  purchase.  Nay,  what  is  still  more  extraordinary,  this  is  the 
value  tnat  he  sets  upon  the  reversion  of  land:  for  he  does  not  apply  this 
calculation  to  show  that  the  present  possessors  of  the  land  cannot  be 
disseized  of  it  for  damages  done;  but  that  the  posterity  of  the  wrong 
doers  cannot  be  hindered  from  re-entering  upon  it  at  the  death  of  their 
parents. 

Though  it  is  very  unlikely  that  a  nation,  which  is  victorious  in  the 
end  of  a  war,  should  have  suffered  all  these  damages,  in  the  course  of 
it;  yet  certainly  there  is  a  possibility  of  its  suffering  so  many  of  them, 
as  may  make  the  demand  of^  reparation  fall  very  little  short  of  the  value 
of  the  enemies'  land.  But  suppose  the  value  of  the  damages  to  be  equal 
to  the  value  of  the  land  of  the  conquered  people;  yet  the  conqueror's 
demand  would  give  him  no  immediate  right  to  civil  dominion.  The 
state,  that  he  has  subdued,  is  at  liberty  to  transfer  its  land  to  other  pur- 
chasers; and  if  it  can  rabe  money  enough  by  this  means  to  pay  for  the 
damages  that  it  has  done,  the  demand  of  the  conqueror  is  at  an  end. 
Or  if  he  should  seize  upon  the  land  for  the  reparation  of  damages  done, 
the  conquered  people  are  not  oblieed  to  stay  upon  it,  and  to  submit 
themselves  to  his  will:  they  may  either  continue  united,  and  seek  a 
new  habitation,  or  they  may  disperse  by  mutual  consent,  and  become 
members  of  any  other  societies*  that  are  willing  to  receive  them.  The 
distress  of  a  state,  that  has  done  any  great  damages,  and  is  compelled  by 
conquest  to  repair  them,  may  make  it  more  eligible  for  the  people  to  re- 
ceive the  conqueror  for  their  civil  governor,  than  to  try  any  other  expe- 
dients; even  though  the  demand  of  the  conqueror,  for  these  damages, 
should  not  amount  to  the  value  of  their  lands.  *Such  a  consent  of  the 
people,  though  they  arc  driven  to  it  by  distress,  would  be  binding  upon 
them:  for  it  is  not  a  consent  that  is  extorted  by  unjust  force:  the  con- 
queror was  doing  only  what  he  had  a  right  to  do;  and  a  consent,  which 
follows  from  the  use  of  force,  if  the  force  was  just,  is  binding.  Thus 
conquest,  in  a  just  war,  may  be  the  remote  occasion  of  acquiring  civil 
dominion;  but  the  immediate  cause  of  it  is  the  consent  of  the  people. 

If  we  carry  the  conqueror's  just  demand  of  reparation  farther  than 
this,  and  suppose,  what  is  next  to  impossible,  that  it  amounts  not  only 
to  the  value  of  the  land,  but  likewise  to  the  value  of  the  personal  ser- 
vice of  the  several  members  of  the  state,  such  a  demand  might  give  him 
private  despotism  over  the  individuals:  but  this  right  of  the  conqueror, 
instead  of  producing  civil  dominion,  would  put  an  end  to  the  state:  the 
several  members  of  it  will  thus  become  a  family  of  slaves,  but  the  col- 
lective body  will  not  be  a  civil  society.  To  change  this  family  of  slaves 
into  a  state,  the  conqueror  must  manumise  them,  and  they  must  consent 
both  to  form  themselves  into  a  civil  society,  and',  likewise,  to  accept  of 
the  terms  which  he  offers  them,  when  they  are  thus  united,  of  allowing 
him  to  have  civil  power  over  them,  in  return  for  the  personal  liberty 
which  he  grants  them. 
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The  punishment  of  a  state,  like  the  punishment  of  an  individual, 
consists  in  inflicting  some  evil  upon  it,  in  order  either  to  correct  a  dis- 
position of  doing  harm,  which  has  appeared  from  the  harm  that  it  has 
already  done,  or  to  prevent  the  same  disposition  from  breaking  out  again 
in  doing  the  like  harm.  Amongst  the  several  ways  of  punishing  a  state, 
*Grotius,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  mentions  the  dissolution  of  it. 
And  there  seems  to  be  no  room  to  doubt,  but  that  a  society  of  men,  who 
were  united  for  better  purposes,  may  possibly  have  shown,  by  their 
conduct,  that,  as  long  as  they  continue  to  act  with  a  joint  force,  other 
states  can  have  no  effectual  security  against  the  harm  which  they  are 
likely  to  suffer  from  the  evil  disposition  of  the  individuals  who  compose 
that  society.  If  such  a  case  as  this  should  ever  happen,  we  cannot  rea- 
sonably doubt  about  the  natural  right  of  mankind,  in  general,  and  of  the 
neighbouring  states,  in  particular,  who  have  been  more  immediately  in- 
jureid,  to  dissolve  the  union,  from  which  thev  have  suffered  harm  al- 
ready, and  are  likely,  if  it  continues,  to  sufier  more.  Or,  rather,  the 
social  compact  will  be  dissolved  in  right,  when  the  state  is  thus  become 
a  band  of  robbers:  and  we  cannot  reasonably  question,  whether  the  law 
of  nature  will  allow  other  states  to  dissolve  a  compact,  in  fact,  which 
the  same  law  has  before  dissolved  in  right.  By  such  a  punishment  as 
this,  the  conqueror,  instead  of  acquiring  civil  dominion  over  the  state, 
puts  an  end  to  the  existence  of  it.  But  if  the  individuals,  who  were 
the  members  of  the  state,  before  it  was  dissolved,  continue  to  live  near 
one  another,  they  will  have  the  same  opportunity  of  acting  together, 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  state,  that  they  had  before.  There  is,  there- 
fore, no  way  of  dissolving  a  state,  effectually,  without  inflicting  some 
punishment  upon  the  individual  members.  fBut  no  punishment  can 
justly  be  inflicted  upon  each  of  the  members,  individually,  without  dis- 
tinction, unless  all  and  each  have  actually  assisted,  or  have  directly  and 
immediately  concurred  in  the  general  crime  of  the  society:  the  consent, 
which  they  have  remotely  and  indirectly  given  to  the  acts  of  the  public 
in  the  social  compact,  though  it  obliges  all  and  each  of  them  to  repair 
the  damages  that  the  society  does,  will  only  make  the  whole  body  col- 
lectively, and  not  the  several  members  individually,  liable  to  punish- 
ment. The  guilty  members  may,  however,  be  deprived  of  their  lands; 
}  and  though  the  general  property  of  these  lands,  if  the  society  sub- 
sisted, would  be  vested  in  the  society,  when  the  individual  proprietors 
thus  lose  them,  so  that  the  conqueror  could  not  justly  seize  them,  and 
make  them  his  own  by  occupancy,  yet  this  general  claim  of  the  society 
to  all  the  lands  of  its  territory,  that  have  no  private  owners,  ceases 
when  the  society  is  dissolved:  the  conquering  nation,  therefore,  may 
acquire  property,  by  occupancy  in  the  lands,  of  which  the  guilty  mem- 
bers are  thus  deprived,  and  may  grant  these  lands  to  new  inhabitants, 
to  colonies  of  husbandmen,  manufacturers,  and  artificers,  or  to  the  army, 
which  it  employed  in  making  the  conquest.  But  no  sovereign  power 
over  the  state,  that  was  dissolved,  or  over  the  innocent  members  of  it, 
is  acquired  by  this  means.  Though  the  remaining  inhabitants  of  the 
conquered  country  should  incorporate  into  a  civil  society,  with  the  new 
colony,  this  union  is  made  by  consent;  and  neither  the  leader  of  the 

*  Grot  Lib.  n.  Cap.  tXh  ^  VII.  See  Chap.  IX.  ^  Xm.  f  ^^^  ^l^P-  ^*  §  ^1^* 

4  See  Book  n.  Chap.  m.  §  XIY . 


ciffl  povrar  crfcr  uus 


'9 


^flrotfoi  ii^i,  mdaBd,  dbit  m  mri^^aMMd  aMiMy  wliidi  has  deBoned 

be  nade  « iMviBM  to  tke  MlioB  duit  hM  M^ 


it    But  our  nthor  diodUl 
dUmOj  inOk  Ihe  natim  of  «  cifil  tniB^le  ledwed  to  Ike  eooditioD 


if  ayHyiBce  wMiwrt  ito  own  BOMriet  Tl«  wedk  eaiidilkn  that  it  bai 
tMqi^  ilaeif  into  bj  rapportlu  «■  uij|i>  tnr;  die  distrenes  thai 
mhehom  being  eoaapelleo  to  aun  icnrlibii  of  duMigflMp  thecon- 
onerory  uid  finm  being  tudier  ee»peileijjb  die  wi^  cf  ytniihmPBf, 
to  dinunde  ill  towns,  or  to  givenp  ito  pdHie  treMve,  or  ito  ennsy  or 
ili  dii|«  of  war,  mot  indnee  die  people  to'  eonaent  to  beeone  e  jKth 
ifinee  of  die  eomueiiiiig  nation?  hut  widieat  their  eonaent  die  eoiiaiierar 
baa  no ri|^  to  ntthe  wTanqniahed  atatea  pto>finea}  beeanaebeliaaiio 
rij^t  to  conipdL  tlw  penie  to  abide  Ij  didr  aoeial^animety  and  toeon- 
dnne  rndtedf  in  one  nodj.  It  wiH,  indeed,  be  •  bad  atternadvey  wlien 
dm  people  mnat  eiiooae  eidier  to  beeone  e  ft  a?  ince,  or  to  diaaohre  tlieir 
itatebymutnaleonai^t  Bnt  aaAey  will  dwaja  be  at  liberty  to  dMiooe 
die  lattei:  part  of  tlie  dtennllifey  tlto  eonqneror  ean  .never  eeqoire  any 
rijdM  ofer  dieii,  aa  a  eoUeetiTe  body  of  nien,  widto^ 

^Ujpon  dto  whote,  tbopgb  private  deapodam  may  ariae  inunedialdy 
oat  of  daniaf^  done,  or  out  of  puniahment  inflicted  witiioat  the  eonaent 
of  die  individnal'  who  ia  broogbt  into  a  state  of  liaverf ;  yet  eiril  des- 
potisni,  or  aov^^ign  power  oyer  a  state,  cannot  be  prodoeed  by  the  aanie 
eapaes,  widiout  d£  consent  of  die  collective  body  of  die  state.  For  the 
sev«d  fnrtBj  or  members  of  a  state,  are  kepi  tonedier  only  by  a  con- 
pact,  in  idiich  none  beaides  dmnaeives  are  partUMk  And  ainee  a  ri^ 
to  obtain  reparatioD,  where  a  state  has  done  damage,  or  to  inflict  pnn- 
ishment,  where  it  has  committed  a  crime,  does  not  make  the  person  who 
has  this  ri^t,  whether  it  is  an  individual  person,  or  the  collective  per- 
aon  of  another  state,  a  party  in  that  compact;  his  ririit  to  obtain  repara- 
tion, or  to  inflict  punishment,  cannot  produce  a  right  to  insist  that  this 
c<mipact  shall  be  observed,  and  that  the  members  of  such  an  artificial 
Body  shall  continue  to  be  united.  They  are  at  liberty,  notwithstand- 
ing his  right,  to  release  one  another  fi-om  their  social  compact  by  mu- 
tual consent:  and  when  they  have  so  released  one  another,  die  notion 
of  civil  despotism  becomes  unintelligible;  because  the  sUte  will  then 
have  ceased  to  exist 

•  See  La>.  n.  C^i.  XXL  §  Vn.    SeeC^i-IX.  §Xq|.        fSeenookL  Ctop.XX.§IV. 
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